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TMNSLATOTl’S PEEFACE. 


T^tE Traxislator lias eiicloavourod to eulianco tlio value of tins 
book to the English public by the vcrificabiou of the references 
to classical and Italian authors, and the citation of the originals 
■whore any interest seemed to attach Lo them; and also by the ad¬ 
dition of indices. All the notes, morctiver, arc added by lain. He 
has received from the accomplished author cucouvagement in his 
task, and lias been favoured with the correction of uumorous 
' errata in the German edition, 

'Ilic Corsican Y oceri the Translator considered to bo so cha- 
racUivistic and original, that he did not feel himself justified in 
cutting down their fuuubcr or cui'tailingthoD length. Cultivated 
Europe being obliged to M. Grogorovius for drawing theso songs 
foHh from their islanil obscurity, his Translator would bo unpar¬ 
donable if he shtnink frftm the hihour of introducing them to an 
English public. Yet ibis is the part of the work fur whicli tlie 
greatest hvdulgenoe is craved. An attempt to procure the Cor¬ 
sican book whence M. Gregorovius extracted thorn having failed 
up to the date of publication, the Tran;j)ator has been forced to 
' pro<luce his version from the <?orman translation, and has there¬ 
fore reason to fear that it may bo both harshor and faHhorfroiu 
the Italian original than if trunslntod at first-hand. In tho slight 
nuitrical irregularities ho has allowed liirnsolf, ho is fully counte¬ 
nanced by the Gorman vcrsioiL 



TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 


ivr 


^ver the original poems he is not so presumptuous as "U) fancy 
that he has shed any of the grace and poetic ease which form the 
charm of the originals^ and have gained for them a comparison 
with Heine and even with Goethe. Enough if they serve to 
break the even tenor of the prose, and to raise a livelier and 
more poetical conception of the scenes that inspired them. 

Finally, the Translator sincerely regrets to appear in an atti¬ 
tude of rivalry to an elegant and not unfaithful translation. 
But his work was almost completed at the time of the earliest 
announcement of Mr. Muir’s projected translation; and his 
arrangements with his Publishers had been made many months 
previously. 


Penbith, 1856. 



AUTHOE’S PEEMOE. 


Tt was in the summer of last year tliat I went over to tlxe 
inland of Corsica. Its ixuknown solitudes, and tlio legendary- 
fame of its scenery and its people, urged nio to make the trip. 
Yet I had no intention of entangling myself so deep in its path¬ 
less labyrinths as I have actually done. It fared with me as 
with the people in the story-book, who arc decoyed by some 
strange wondrous bird into the mysterious forest, and then drawn 
deeper and deeper into the hcautiful wilds. At the end of my 
tour I had pretty well traversed the island. The fniit of this 
summers expoviencos is the present work, which I send homo to 
my friends. Majfe it not lack a sympathetic reception ! This at 
least it hopes to deserve for the sake of the history and the popu¬ 
lar po(itry of the Corsicans. 

The history of Cprsicu-, all granite like its mountains, and 
wonderfully in unison with its scenery, bears quite a distinctive 
ohai'acter; it is thcrofore e.apablo of being presented briefly as 
a separate whole, while it awakens the same sort of interest as 
is possessed by the biography of a man of extraordinary organi¬ 
zation. It would be worthy of our^attcntioti and admiration, 
even if it had not the glory of having prodatced a Napoleon. But 
it may well coutrilmte something towards a complete understand¬ 
ing of Napoleon’s character j and the fact that it culminates in 
this groat phouomenou, enhances the interest attaching to it. 



vi author’s preface. 

(Jbservations in physical science lie beyond tho scope.of the 
work, as well as beyond.the powers of the author. In other 
respects, the work is written with an earnest purpose. 

I am indebted for much literary assistance to the learned 
Eenedetto Yiale, Professor of Chemistry at the University of 
Kome, himself a Corsican. It would be hard to say how ready 
with their help were my various friends in Corsica itself. But 
my warmest thanks are specially due to the Florentine exile 
and geographer, Francesco Marmocchi, and to Camillo Friess, 
the Becorder of Ajaccio. 

F. GREG OHO VIUS. 


Home, April 2, 1853. 
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CORSICA 


HJSTOBY.-BOOE I. 


CHAPTER 1 . 

The earliest accounts of Oouaica are found in the liistorians and 
geographers of the Creeks arid Homans- We can form from 
them no distinct idea ^\’hat races originally colonized the isknd, 
whether Phoenicians, Etruscaus, Hispanians, or Ligurians. All 
these ancient races had been in Corsica before Carthaginiaiia, 
Greeks from Phocica, and Romans, migrated thither. 

The position of the islands Corsica and Sardinia, in the great 
western expanse of the ModibeiTanean, made them the entrepot 
of all the sniTounding nations of th(^ coixtijjent which ju-actised 
commeroe and founded colonies. Nearest, in a m)t‘therly direc¬ 
tion, and one day’s jonnjiey distant, lies Ganl; westwards, and 
three clays’ journey distant, 82)ain j to tliocast, and quite near, is 
the coast of Etruria ;*ancl lastly, only a few days’ journey tlis- 
tant to the south, stretches the coast-line of Alrica* Thus the 
natiotis of the continent neccssai*ily met upon these islands, and 
stamped their impress ui’^on them, either sjinultaiieously or one 
aftcjr the othcH*. This composite character, curiously co^xibined 
with a distinctness of national characteristics, and the multi¬ 
formity of the traces left by such varftus peoples in buildings, 
sculptures, coins, language, atul customs, which dferttu-mine the 
gradual otl3nograidjiical formation of the island, as rock-strata its 
geological formation—those render Sardinia one of tlie moat 
remarkable coxxntries of Europe, The two islands lie on the 
border-line which divides that weatern basin of the Mediterranean 
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injjo a Spanish and an Italian half. So when the politi(*al, if 
not the physical influence also, of Oriental and G-reek iuimigra- 
tions had passed away, these two countries began to asHert their 
influence over the destiny of the islands. In Sardinia the Spanish 
element preponderated ; in Corsica the Italian. One may to 
this day recognise this fact simply in the language. In the case 
of Corsica, a third determinating element was added in later 
times—the French; hut this has only a political force. Even 
in the earliest times Celto-Gallic or Ligurian, as well as Spanish 
tribes, had passed over to the island. The Spanish nature, 
which struck even the philosopher Seneca as so reniarkahle in 
the Corsicans of his day, was overpowered, and has maiutaiued 
itself only in the taciturn and gloomy, melancholy and choleric 
naturel of the people. 

The oldest name of the island is Corsica, the later one Cyrnus. 
The former is derived from Corsus, a son of Hercules and brother 
of Sardus, the two brothers having led colonies to the islands 
named after them. Others make Corsus a Trojan, and toll how 
he carried off Sica a niece of Dido, whence the name C<n’siea 
arose. This is the story adopted by the eax'liest Corsican 
chronicler, John della Grossa. 

The name Cymus was current with the Greeks. Pausanias 
says in his Phocian Geography,*—“ There is an island not far dis¬ 
tant from Sardinia, called by Greeks Cyrnus, but by the Libyans 
who inhabit it, Corsica ” The appellation Libyans is common 
for Phoenicians, and Pausanias can hardly have meant primitive 
inhabitants. He me^t immigrant colonists, «3iko those in Sar¬ 
dinia. For in the same book he says,t that Libyans first of 
• all came to Sardinia, hut found inhabitants already there, and 
that after them Greeks and Phoenicians arrived. The word 
Cyrnus itself has been explained from the Phoenician ICir {liorn^ 
or projecting cape of Imd,) To cut the matter sliort, those 
are mere sayings, hypotheses, things that can never be deter¬ 
mined. 

But so much as this appears certain from the old traditions 
from which Pausanias dx'ew his assertions; viz., that Phociiioiaus 
founded colonies in both inlands in very early times—that they 


* Pans. X. 17. 5. 

t Pans. X. 17. 2. Xlptoroi ik dca^^vac X^'/ovrat vavtrlv rljv vTiaov Aifiven . • » oiii 

fxkvroi Toi/f fs avTox^omt bfe/SaXei; 6 twi/ (TtoXop. § 3. iVt* pov judT«TOV<r 

Ai^uat ufpiKOMxo EXXa3i)r ks rijv v^o-ok oi /ucTti 'Aptaraiov. } 4, Mera <ld ’Af'ttfTfliiOV 

, ifinpet Jy t/jv Sap3u 3taj3aii/oi/<rty, 



CHAP* II.] HISTORY, * 3 

foimd 0. population already there, which was either Ligurian or 
Etrusco-Pelasgian—and that, later, Hispaniaiis also passed OY^r 
thither. Seneca, who lived eight years in exile in Corsica^ 
writes from hence his Consolation to his mother ITelvia, in the 
eighth chapter of which the following passage stands —“This 
island also has often changed its inhabitants. Passing over the 
more ancient events which are incrusted with the rnst of anti¬ 
quity, I will only mention that the Greeks who now inhabit 
Massilia (Marseille) settled in this island hrst on leaving 
Phocsea. It is uncertain what drove them hcncc—whether the 
harshness of the climate, the sight of the growing power of Italy, 
or the harbourless nature of the coast; for, tlnit the savagoiicss 
of the inhabitants was not the cause, wo gather fiom their placing 
themselves among the then particularly wild and uncivilized 
peoples of Gaul. Afterwards, Ligurians crossed over to the 
island, and Hispanians also, which is rendered apparent by the 
similarity of their modes of life, since they have, the same head¬ 
dresses and the same kind of shoes as the Cantabrians, and even 
several words ; however, the language as a whole has lost its 
primitive national character by the frequent intercourse with 
Greeks and Ligurians.” It is to be regretted that Benoca did 
not tliink it worth while to investigate deeper the state of the 
island. Even to him the oldest history of the Corsicans was 
shrouded in obscurity; how much naore must it be so to us 1 
But Seneca must be in error wboii ho brings his Ligurians 
and Spaniards to tho island afle/r the Phocsoans. I have no 
doubt that Celtic tribes were the ilrst and oldest inhabitants of 
Corsica; even thef physiognomy of the mo«fceru Corsicans ai)pears 
to be Oeltic-Ligurian. 


CHAPTER II. 

The earliest historical event in Corsica is that arrival of the 
Phocsoan exiles, lucidly related by Iloxodotua. We know that 
these Greeks of Asia Minor had rq^olved ratluT to niigratn 
from their native country into distant lands than to bear 
inevitable yoke of Cynis, and that, after a Roletnn oath sworn to 
the gods, they embarked on shipboard with all tlndr goods an<l 
chattels. They first treated with tho Chians for a cession of 

* Senoeu, Conuol, aa Jltjlvlani, $ A 
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the islands of CEnussse; meeting a repulse they hereiipoB sailed 
t® Corsica, driven thither by no chance, but because they had 
twenty years previously founded the town Alalia in that island. 
They thus found here their own colonists, and remained five 
years with them, building temples. But,” as Herodotus says,* 

“ as they visited their neighbours with plunder and rapine, the 
Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians brought sixty ships against 
them. On thoir side the Phocaeans had equipped an equal num¬ 
ber of ships, and sailed out into the sea in front of Sardinia to 
meet them. They gained the victory, but it cost them dear; 
for forty ships were lost, and the remaining twenty rendered 
useless, their beaks being turned. They returned to Alalia; 
and taking with them their women and children, and whatever 
possessions besides their ships were able to convey, they aban¬ 
doned the island Cyrnus, and sailed to Ehegium.” That they 
afterwards founded Massilia, the present Marseille, is well known. 

Thus we have in Alalia, the modem Aleria, an undoubted 
Greek colony, which subsequently passed into the power of the 
Etruscans. That the latter must have sent out colonies to Cor¬ 
sica even before the Phocseans, the history of their flourishing 
commercial nation might well induce us to believe. For how 
should the powerful Populonia especially, situated close opposite 
Corsica, have abstained from an attempt to make herself master 
of the eastern coast of Corsica, when she actually had possession 
of Elba ? Diodorus tells us in his fifth book, t—“ Two towns 
there are in Corsica worthy of mention—and of these the one is 
called Calaris, the other Nicsea. Calaris the Phocseans founded; 
and, having dwelt th«i’e some time, were expelled from the island 
by the Tyrrhenians. Hiesea was founded by the Tyrrhenians 
when they were masters of the sea.” Calaris is a corrupt read¬ 
ing for Alalia or Aleria. Nicsea is probably Mariana, situate 
upon the same coast. We may suppose this colony to have 
previously existed as well as Alalia, and the immigration of the 
entire community of Phooeea to have excited fear and jealousy 
in the Tyrrhenians, wherefore a hostile encounter took place 
between the Greeks and the Tyrrlienians. Whether the Car¬ 
thaginians hud settlemenj^ in Corsica, is not quite certain. But 
they possessed at this period colonies in its neighbour, Sardinia. 

• Her. i. 1G5—6. 

t Diod. T. 13. Yirupxouert 3’ ^i/ airr} /tal 7ro\«ip afiuXciYOt 3tJo, Ka( Toiiraiw ft juev Krf- 
Xaptr, rj Sh NiKata tTpovayofieveTat^ Toi/twi^ 3fe fiji/ KttXaptv ^KTtffaVf /cal yjiAvav 

Ttva KaTotKtjtravreif uttw Tvpprtvwv cfiXfjGftcrav t/f tJjp nfjo’ovt Ttjv Ni/catav 
Tvpprtvol &aXa.r70h.parovvTev, 
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Pausarylas mentions * that they subjugated the Libyans and 
Hispanians on this island, and founded two towns, Carafls 
(Cagliari) and Sulchos (Palma di Solo). The danger tlu'catening 
them from the Greeks induced them now to make common 
cause with the Tyrrhenians, who had likewise settled in Sardinia, 
against the Phocoean intruders. Ancient authors mention also 
an immigration of Corsicans into Sardinia, whore they are said 
to have founded twelve towns. 

For a long period we hear nothing further of the fate of 
Corsica, whence the Etruscans continued to draw supplies of 
honey, wax, ship-timher, ami slaves. Their gradually declin¬ 
ing power yielded to the Carthaginians, who seem to havo 
entered upon the complete possession of both islands—that is to 
say, of their emporia and harbours; for the tribes of bhe interior 
had never been subdued by au enemy. Tlien, in the Punic warn, 
the aspiring Bomans wrested the two islands from the Cartha¬ 
ginians. But Corsica is not mentioned cither in the Punic 
treaty of the Bomans in the time of Tavquinius, or in the 
articles of peace of the first Punic war. Sardinia was coded to 
the Bomans. The proximity of Corsica conld not but entice 
them to the conquest of this island also. Both, lying in the 
centre of the sea that washes Spain, Gaul, Italy, 11111! Africa, 
were excellent stations, commanding the coasts of all those 
countries of the MecUterranoan which Borne was then preparing 
to subjugate. 

We are informedt that in tho year n.a 2 GO, the consul 
Cornelius Scipio went over to Corsica and destroyed the town 
Aleria, making wsTb at once upon the Corslbans and Sarditiians, 
and upon Hanno, the Carthaginian. Tho mutilated epitaph of 
Scipio has the words HEO CEPIT OOBSIOA ALERIAQUE 
VBBE. But the subjugation of the wild Corsicans was not easy. 
They opposed quite as heroic a resistance as the tribes in the moun¬ 
tains of Samnium. We even find that tho Bommis wore aoveral 
times defeated, and that the Corsicans ropoatoiUy rebelled. In the 
year 240 , M. Claudius led an army against the Oorsieims, De¬ 
feated and driven to desperation, ho offered them favourable terms, 

* Paus. 1. C.—3^ <>Te vavrcKi^ utiXttfru tfl'xvfrn,!', /cmrt'ff Mntl 

Tap Toi/p ^ 1 /Tji trXfjv rittv *l/\<^«v rt Kal Ko(*iirfr5M, (roiWik/p firf Jip WailllWriwm 

TO ruw hpiav) 3k ip tjj vfirrf Kat auto* iruXiv ol KnpvaX/p 

re Kal SirWovp. 

t Livy, Epitome, lib. xvii. ArnolU, Hiat. ol Home, vol. il. p. 570, who qitotot 
Zonaras, viii. 11; Polyb. i. 24, * 
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They accepted these, but the Senate would not ratify them. It 
ordered the consul C. Licinius Yarus forcibly to chastise the 
Corsicans, and delivered Claudius up to them, to deal with 
according to their pleasure. This was a politic expedient of the 
Romans, which they sometimes employed when they wished to 
mitigate religious scruples about perjury. The Corsicans acted 
precisely as the > Spaniards and the Samnites did on a similar 
occasion. They refused to take the guiltless general, and sent him 
back uninjured. At Rome he was strangled, and thrown out 
on the Gemonian Steps, 

Though kept under by the Romans, the Corsicans always 
lifted up their head again; and, even in those early times, one 
may recognise in them that love of freedom and patriotism 
which in much later days has drawn the eyes of the world upon 
this little nation lost in the sea. They rose in arms together 
with the Sardinians; but, after the latter had been beaten, the 
Corsicans also suffered a bloody defeat from the consul C. 
Papirius on the Field of Myrtles. Yet they maintained a firm 
footing in the mountains, and seem to have forced the Roman 
general to an advantageous peace.* 

They rose anew in the year 181 .t M. Pinarius, proetor of 
Sardinia, crossed forthwith to Corsica with an army and defeated 
the islanders, killing 2000 of them in a buttle of extermination 
of which Livy tells. The nation submitted, gave hostages and 
a tribute of 100,000 pounds of wax. Seven years later was a 
fresh lising, and again sanguinary contests; 7000 Corsicans fell 
on the field, and 2000 were taken prisoners. The tribute was 
raised to 200,000 pdbnds of wax. Ten year^ later, the valiant 
nation stands again in arms, and compels the Romans to senrl 
against them a consular army. Juventius Thalna, and after¬ 
wards Scipio Nasica, fully subjugated the inland in the year 162 . J 
Thus the- Romans had to contend for more than a hundred 
years with this island people before they subdued it. They ad¬ 
ministered the government of Corsica, in common with Sardinia, 
by a praetor who resided in Cagliari, and sent a lieutenant or legatus 
to Corsica. But not till the times of the first Civil war did the 
• 

* B.c. 231. Arnold, Hist, of Hoine, iiL 36, refers to Zonaras, viii. 28. Tal. 
Max. yi. 3,3. Eutrop. iii. 3.- 

f Liyy, xl. 19, 34. In Corsica pugnatuTn cmn Corais; ad duo milia eonim 
M. Pinarius prsator in acie oceidit. Qua olade corapulsi obsides dedorunt et 
oerae centum milia pondu, 
t Livy, Epit, lib. xlii. 
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Eomaiis seriously think of sending colonies to the island, Tlion 
the renowned Marius planned the colony Mariana, on the splendid 
plain of the east coast, and Sulla later Aleria, on the same }>laiu, 
restoring the old Alalia of the Phocseaus. Corsica began now to be 
Eomanized, to change its Celtic-Spanish language, and to admit 
Eoman customs. We do not hear of the Corsicans ever ven¬ 
turing again to rise against their masters, and iho island is 
named only once more in ancient history; when Sextus 
Pompejus, defying the power of the Triumvirs, cut out for himself 
a dominion on the Mediterranean Sea, and di'cw Corsica, Sardinia, 
and Sicily to himself. His kingdom was not of long duration.* 


CHAPTEE HI. 

That the state of the island under the long rule of the 
Romans was by no means so flourishing as people supj^oso, wo 
gather from the condition-of its interior, whieli they had pro¬ 
bably never subjugated. They contented thenisclviis, as it 
appears, with the two colonies and a few harbour sottlenieuts. 
The fair coast opposite Italy was especially ohoseu as a si^ttle- 
ment. They had laid down only one single road in Corsica. 
According to the Itinerary of Antoninus this Eoniau road led 
from Mariana, southwards along the coast to Aleria, to Presidium, 
to Portus Eavoni, to Paloe, near the modern Borufazio, oii the 
Straits. Here wits the place of transit to Sardinia, where the 
road was continued from a considerable town, Portus Tibuhxs 
(castro Aragoneao) to Caralis, the modern Cagliari. 

Plinyt speaks of thirty-throe towns in Corsica, but moniions 
by name only the two colonies. Strabo, writing not long before 
him, says on the other hand of Corsica,J “tliero are a few small 
towns there, such as Blesino, Charax, Eniconiic and Yapanes.” 
These names are found nowhore else. Probably Pliny under¬ 
stood each castellum as a town. Ptolemy, however, mentions 
at length the localities of Corsica, |ind the tribes iuhabiting 
them; many of his appcllatioixs are found to this day in Corsica, 
sometimes well preserved, at others easily rocoguisablo. 

Ancient authors have, moreover, given xis a few notices besides 

♦See Merivale^s Fall of the Homan llopublic, pn. /?n—r>17. 
t Plmy, N. U. iii. 12, SO. { Strabo, v. 2, 
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on the character and nature of the country and people of Corsica 
iif that period. I shall simply put them here side by side, as it 
must be interesting to compare what they say with what is told 
tis of the Corsicans in the latter part of the middle ages, and to 
this day. 

Strabo says of Corsica/^—'^It is poorly peopled, being rugged 
and in most places quite impassable. Hence it comes that 
those who dwell upon the mountains live by rapine, and are 
actually more untameable than wild beasts. When the Roman 
generals undertake an expedition against the island and assault 
its strongholds, they carry off with them a great number of 
slaves; and there one may see in Rome with astonishment, how 
perfectly savage and like wild beasts they are. For they either 
take their own lives, or weary their master by their insolence 
and dulness; so that he rues his bargain, even if he has bought 
them dirt-cheap.” 

DiodoruSjf — “When the Tyrrhenians for some time held 
sway over the Corsican cities, they took tribute from the 
natives—^resin, wax, and honey, which are produced in abun¬ 
dance in the island. The Corsican slaves are thought to be 
superior to other slaves for the uses of life. The whole island, 
which is of good size, has much of its surface mountainous, 
covered with continuous wood, and watered by many little 
rivers. The natives live on a diet of milk, honey, and meat, all 
which the land produces for them abundantly. Towards one 
another they live fairly and justly, above almost all other bar¬ 
barians. For the honeycombs that are found in the trees, in the 
mountainous countrj^ belong undisputedly ttf the first finder; 
and the sheep, distinguished by marks, are preserved to their 
owners even if no one guard them; and in all the divers economy 
of life besides, they honour a just course of action to a surpris¬ 
ing degree. But the most extraordinary is what happens with 
them at the birth of children. No care is taken of the woman 
in travail at her lying-in; but her husband lays, himself up as 
though ill, and lies in for a fixed nunaber of days, as though he 
were suffering some bodily evil. The box-tree grows here both 
abundant and excellent and from this cause the honey pro¬ 
duced here is quite bitter. The island is inhabited by barba¬ 
rians having a strange, and with difficulty intelligible, language. 
Their number amounts to more than 30,000.’' 


* Strabo, v, 2. 


t Diod. V. 13«-U, 
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^ Seneca,*—pass over from those places whose delightful 
situation, and the advantages of the district allures multitudes, 
go to desert places and the ruggedest islands, to Sciathus and 
Seriphus, Gyarus and Corsica; thou shalt find no place of 
banishment in which some one does not reside for pleasure. 
What can be found so bare, so cut off on all sides as this island 
of rock? What, if you regard its products—more starving; if 
you regard its inhabitants—more uncouth; as to its mere 
locality—more frightful; in the nature of its climate—less tem¬ 
perate ? And yet here abide more strangers than natives." 

Prom all accounts of the oldest authors, we must infer that 
Corsica was then but little cultivated, and was poor in natural 
products, with the exception of its original forests. Seneca’s 
exaggerations are palpable, and resulted from his position. 
Strabo and Diodorus are of opposite opinions on the character 
of Corsican slaves. For the former speak history and the tried 
character of the Corsicans, who have ever sho'wn themselves in 
the highest degree intolerant of slavery; and no fairer praise 
could Strabo have bestowed on them. Whs^t Diodorus, who 
speaks from greater knowledge, talks of the Corsican’s sense of 
right, is so true that it is verified through all ages. 

Among the epigrams on Corsica attributed to Seneca, one 
says of the Corsicans—Their first law is to avenge themselves; 
their second, to live on rapine; to lie, their third; to deny the 
existence of gods, their fourth." 

These are the most important statements of the Greeks and 
Romans about Corsica. 

9 


CHAPTER IV. 

Corsica remained in the possession of the Romans, from whom 
it in a later age received Christianity, \intil the fall of Home 
rendered the island once more a prey to wandering tribes. PXere 
then we have again a deluge of natioris lind a checkered medley 
of peoples, languages, and manners, as in the earliest ages, 
Germans, Byzantine Greeks, Moors, and Romanesque tribes, 
overrun the island. But the fundamental and inalienable 
character of the Corsicans, impressed by the Romans and 
* Seneca, Consol, ad. Helviam, § 6, 
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strengthened "by hosts of Italian exiles, becomes Romanesque. 
The Sandals under Genseric came to Corsica and held the island 
for a long time, until Belisarius expelled them. After Goths 
also and Lombards had pushed in and been lords of the island, 
it, as well as Sardinia, fell into the power of the Byzantines, and 
remained nearly two hundred years in their possession. Many 
Greek names and roots, which the language and geography has to 
show even to this day. date from this period. 

The Greek rule was a Turkish despotism. They seemed to 
regard the Corsicans as a herd ■ of savages; they loaded them 
with impossible imposts, and forced them even to sell their 
children, in order to raise the necessary sums of money. Corsica 
now enters upon a time of unceasing contests, and its history, 
during long centuries, exists only as a constant battle for life 
and the freedom of their native soil. 

In the year 713, appeared the first swarms of Saracens in 
Corsica. Por when Spain had become Moorish, the Moham¬ 
medans spread their rapine and plunder over all the islands of 
the Mediterranean, and founded in several places durable 
dynasties. The Greek emperors, occupied in the East, aban¬ 
doned the west, which found new protectors in the Pranks. That 
Charlemagne had to do with Corsica, or wifh the Moors.there, 
appears from his biographer Eginhard, who tells that the 
emperor sent out his Count Burkhard with a fleet to defend 
Corsica against the Saracens. So also his son Charles totally 
defeated them at Mariana. These battles with the Moors have 
been well preserved in the traditions of the Corsican people. 
The Roman noble, Hugo Colonna, especially'figures in them, a 
rebel against Pope Stephen IV., who sent him to Corsica, in 
order to he rid of him and his companions, Guido Savelli and 
Amondo Nasica. Colonna first took Aleria from the Moors, 
after a chivalrous contest between three Paladins and three 
Moors, in the style of the stories of chivalry. Then Colonna 
defeated the Moorish king Nugalon at Mariana, ^nd forced all 
the heathen people of the island to be baptized. The Corsican 
chronicler gives this Hugo Colonna a companion, Ganebn, a 
nephew of Ganelon of Mainz, and makes him come to Corsica 
to wash out the disgrace of his house in the blood of the Moors. 

How the stoiy goes, that the Tuscan marquis Boniface, hav¬ 
ing annihilated the Saracens in a great naval battle near Utica, 
on the African coast, landed on his i^etuin at the southern point 
of Corsica, and built a fortress on the chalk cliff there, which 
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receive from Mm tlie name Bonifazio, Tliis happeHetJ in the 
year 833, Louis the Pious made over Corsica to him fiet 
So, then, did the Etruscan coast for the second time assert its 
authority over the neighbouring island; and it is certain that 
the Tuscan marquises governed Corsica till Lambert the last 
of their number. Lambert died in the year 951. 

After Beranger and Adalbert of Friuli had then ruled over 
the island, the J^mperor Otho II. gave it to his adherent, the 
Marquis Hugo of Tuscany. Further historical events are 
obscure, and cannot be unravelled till the time of the dominion 
of the Pisans. 

In this perio(j[, and till about the beginning of the eleventh 
century, a savage and defiant nobility grew up in Corsicia, as in 
the countries of Italy, and spread over the island with maiiy 
branches and seats of power. It was probably otily in small 
23art of Corsican origin, Italian magnates that had lied before 
the barbarians—Lombardy Gothic, Greek or Frank vassals, 
warriors, who had acquired castles, land, and feudal titles as 
rewards for doing battle against the Moors—gradually formed 
themselves into hereditary potentates. The Corsican clironicjer 
derives all these Signori from that Homan Hugo> Colonna and 
his adherents. Ho calls him Count of Corsica, and makes Uio 
most renowned family of,Corsican signori, the Cinavchesi, to he 
descended from- liis son Cinarco, the Biancolacoi from another 
son Bianco, and tries to derive the Pinaschi from Pino a hou of 
Savelli, and similarly there are Amondaschi, Hollandiui, (losceud- 
ants of Ganeloii and others. In later times, a few families 
became prominent*as the most powerful fh this confusion of 
petty tyrants ; on Cape Corso the Oeutili and thelortls Da Marc, 
and beyond the mountains the brds of Ijoca, Istria, and Rucca, 
of Ornano, and of Bozib. 


CHAPTER V. 

For a long time the history of tho Corsicans is nothing but 
the bloody picture of the tyranny of tho Barotm and of their con* 
tests among thomsolves. Tho coasts woro rondeved waste, the 
ancient cities, Aleria and Mariana, gradually abandoned; tlie 
inhabitants of tho seahord lied higher xtp into tho moimtainB 
for fear of the Saracens, and built villages atx’oug by nature and 
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construction, calculated to ward off both sea-corsairs and Jbaroiis, 
JPerhaps there was in few countries so savage and ruthless a 
nobility as in Corsica. In the midst of a half barbarian and 
extremely poor population, in a rugged rocky country, not kept 
in bounds by the counterweight of civil functions or civil man¬ 
ners, uncurbed by the power of the church, cut off from the 
world and its civilizing intercourse—so we must picture to 
ourselves these lords, and as sitting on their rqpks, spending the 
rage of a restless nature that demanded action, in sensuality and 
hectoring. In other countries, every thing positive, all law and 
human development, as opposed to the aristocracy, gathered 
together in the cities, and organized itself in guilds, rights, and 
societies, and strengthened itself by the union of the civil com¬ 
pact, This was infinitely more difficult in Corsica, where there 
were neither trade nor manufactures, neither towns nor a proper 
burgher-class at all. The more remai‘kable is the phenomenon 
presented by a nation of raw peasants, finding their own way 
to a democratic constitution peculiarly their own, one might 
say, in a patriarchal spirit. 

The Barons, engaged in a constant war with the oppressed 
people of the villages, and striving among themselves for sole 
dominion, had, at the beginning of the eleventh century, yielded 
to the Lord of Cinaroa, who intended to set himself up as tyrant 
of the island. Scanty though the accounts he, we may gather 
from them that the Coi'sicans in the interior had hitherto 
offered an obstinate resistance to the barons. !N^ow, in danger 
of falling under the rule of Cinarca, the people assembled at a 
diet. This is the fifit national parliament of which we hear in 
the Corsican histoiy; it was held at Morosaglia. In this council 
the Corsicans elected a brave man, Sambucuccio of Alando, to 
be their chief, and with him begins the long series of Corsican 
heroes, who were great through their patriotism and heroism. 

Sambucuccio defeated the Lord of Cinarca, and drove him hack 
into his fief. To render this result secure, he established a 
league or confederation, as under similar circumstances, but in far 
later times, the Swiss did. All the land in a circuit from Aleria 
to Calvi and to Brando fdlTned itself into a free community, and 
took the title of Terra del Commune, which it has retained till 
the latest times. The constitution of this community proceeded 
simply, and quite in a democratic spirit, from the natural 
divisions of the land; for the land is divided by its mountain 
system into valleys like a tissue of cells. As" a rule, all the 
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localitijps comprised within a valley form an ecclesiastical district, 
which IS still, as in the oldest times, called by the Italian nanSfe 
pieve {phhs). Thus every pieve included a certain number of 
communes or parishes (joae^e), ITow every parish first of all elected 
in its assembly before the church-door a local head or podest^y 
and two or more fathers of the parish {padri del commune)^ 
probably for a year, as was the rule in later times. The fathei-s 
of the parish were to realize the intention of their institution, 
by caring in a fatherly spirit for the good of the parishes, esta¬ 
blishing peace, and protecting the weak. They came together and 
appointed a separate ofGicer with the title Caporale, who seems 
to have had the function of a tribune of the people, and was 
established expressly to defend by all means the rights of the 
people. The Podestas again came together, and elected the 
Dodici or Twelve men, the supreme legislative council of the 
confederation. 

However imperfect and confused as to dates are all these 
accounts of Sambucuccio and his institutions, yet this point is 
established beyond doubt, that the Corsicans at so early a period 
were able to create by their own unaided power a democratic 
community. These germs having been once planted, were never 
stifled .again, but continued to grow through all storms and con¬ 
vulsions; they ennobled the raw force of a nation by nature 
passionate, maintained in it thi*ough all ages an unexampled 
love of country and a heroic love of froedoin, and rendered 
Corsica—at a time when the groat civilized nations of the con¬ 
tinent lay enchained in the state-formulae of dopotisni—capable 
of giving birth to Che democratic constitutkn of J^isquale Paoli, 
which arose before Korth America liberated herself, or Prance 
began her revolution. Corsica had no slaves nor serfs; every 
Corsican was free, and concei-ncd in the life of the nation, 
through the self-government of his parish and the national 
assembly ; and this, taken in connection with the sense of law 
and the love of country, is the basis of all political freedom. 
The Corsicans possessed fcbo sense of law, for which even Diodorus 
praises them; but the cnfcanglcmentB their island was subject 
to, and the foreign rule wbieli, with their position and numbers 
what they were, they could never shako off, pi'ovented the 
nation fironi thriving. 
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Sambucttocio the legislator suffered the fate of many another 
legislator. His institutions suffered a sudden shock on his 
death. The Signori came forth from their strongholds forth¬ 
with, and spread strife and war over the country. Then the 
people turned to the Tuscan mai-quis, Malaspina, seeking deliver¬ 
ance, and placed itself under his protection. Malaspina came 
to the island with an army, overpowered the resistance of the 
barons, and restored tranquillity. Tliis happened about the year 
1020; and the Malaspinas appear to have been the rectors of 
the Terra del Commune until the year 1070, while the Signori 
held sway in the rest of the country. The Pope also, who tned 
to .derive rights of his own to Coi'sica from the Frank kings, 
interfered at this period with the affairs of the island. It even 
appears that he gave it away as fief, and that Malaspina was 
Count of Corsica by his consent. The Corsican bishoprics, of 
which six had been founded from time to time—Aleria, Ajaccio, 
Accia, Mariana, Nebbio and Sagona—next gave him a pretext for 
making himself master of the island. 

Grregory YII. employed Landulph, Bishop of Pisa, whom he 
sent to Corsica to induce the people to determine to submit 
themselves to the supremacy of the Church. This having been 
done, Gregory, and after him Urban II., in the year 1098, put 
Corsica as a fief for ever under the see of Pisa, which was raised 
to an archbishop’s se^ Thus the Pisans madi themselves lords 
of the island, which they maintained, though as a very precarious 
and constantly contested possession, for nearly a hundred years. 

Their rule was wise, just, and beneficent, and is highly praised 
by all the Corsican historians. They exerted themselves to 
cultivate the land, fostered the growth of its natural products, 
restored the cities, built bridges and roads and towers on the 
coast, and transplanted to the island even their arts, at any 
rate in the architecture of the churches. The best old ecclesi¬ 
astical buildings of the isiand are of Pisan origin, and may be 
at once recognised as such by their pleasing style. Every two 
years the republic of Pisa sent an officer to the island, who 
administered law and justice in the name of the cii^, and with 
the title of judge (Giudice). The parochial institutions of 
Sambuouccio remained in force. 
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Meanwhile Genoa had followed with jealous eyes the Pisan 
rule oA the neighbouring island, and could not intend to lea^jp 
to her rival so advantageous a station in the Mediterranean, and 
before her own gates. As early as when Urban IX. put the 
Bishops of Corsica under Pisa as metropolitan, the Genoese 
entered their protest, and frequently compelled the Popes to take 
back this Pisan investiture. At length, in the year 1133, Inno¬ 
cent TI. yielded to the urgency of the dispute, and divided the 
investiture, subordinating the Corsican bishops of Manana, 
Accio, and Nebbio to Genoa, which had also been raised to an 
archbishopric, but leaving to the Pisans the sees of Aleria, 
Ajaccio, and Sagona. The Genoese were not to be put olf by 
this makeshift; they aspired to the entire temporal domiiuon of 
the island. Constantly engaged in war wjth the Pisans, they 
seized a favourable opportunity to fall upon Eonifazio, just as 
the inhabitants of the town wore making merry at a wedding. 
Honorius III. was obliged, in the year 1217, to confirm then.' 
possession of this important place. They fortified the impreg¬ 
nable rock, and made it the point d’appui uf their dominion; 
then, by granting privileges to the town and freedom to ils com¬ 
merce, they induced a great number of Genoese families to 
remove thither. So Bonifazio was the hrst Genoese colony in 
Coz'sica, 


. CIIAPTEK VII. ^ 

Corsica was now divided by factions. One part of the inhabi¬ 
tants was friendly to Pisa, another to Genoa; many Signori 
stood apart, and finally the Terra del Commune maintained its 
separate position. The Pisans, though assailed by their powerful 
enemies in Italy, and brought to extremities, were not ineliueil 
to abandon Cornea. They appointed ii Corsican of the ancient 
family Cinarca as their lieuicnaiit and Giudiee, and committed 
to him the defence of the island agaii\^t Genoa. 

This man was named Sinucolb, and became celebrated under 
the appellation Giudiee della Pocca. His love of country and 
his heroism, his wisdom and justice, have given him a place 
among those men who have been prominent for jiorsonal vivtuo 
in baibario times* The Oinarchosi, it is said, liad boon expelled 

c 
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to Sardinia by one of tbe Papal marquises. One of their 
descendants vas Sinucello. He had emigrated to Pifta, and 
distinguished himself in the service of the republic. Upon him 
the Pisans now rested their hopes. They named him count 
and judge of the island, gave him a few ships, and sent him 
in the year 1280 to Corsica, He succeeded in overcoming 
the Genoese party among the Signori by the aid of his 
adherents, and in restoring the Pisan supremacy. But the 
Genoese sent Thomas Spinola with troops. Spinola was signally 
defeated by Giudice. The war lasted many years, and was 
prolonged indefatigably by Giudice in the name of the republic 
of Pisa, even after the latter had lost the great naval engage¬ 
ment against Genoa near the rock of Meloria, in which UgoHno, 
of tragic fate, commanded, and in consequence of which the 
power of Pisa decayed, and Corsica also was no longer tenable. 

After their victory, the Genoese made themselves masters of 
the eastern coast of Corsica also. They committed the subjuga¬ 
tion of the island, and the expulsion of the brave Giudice, to 
their general, Luchetto Doria. But Boria, too, met with a 
humiliating defeat; and the extraordinary Corsican managed 
to maintain his position for many years in incessant contests 
with the Genoese troops and the Signori of the island, which 
appeared dissolved by total anarchy. The chroniclers have 
embellished with many stories the truly national Corsican figure 
of their favourite Giudice, and given a romantic character to his 
battles. However little this may concern history, it yet cha¬ 
racterises the times, the ways of the country, or its inhabitants. 
Giudice had six daq^hters married to the si^ leading men of the 
country; and his bitter enemy, Giovanninello, had likewise six 
daughters, equally well provided for. The six sous-in-law of the 
latter, conspire against Giudice, and in one night kill seventy 
men-at-arms of his train. This becomes the cause of a division 
of the whole island between two parties, which now make war 
upon one another like Guelfs and Ghibellins, and prolong the 
contest for 200 years. But Giovanninello was expelled to Genoa ; 
soon returning again, he built the fortress Calvi, which then 
gave itself up to the Genoese, and became the second Genoese 
colony in the island. Of the justice and of the mercy of Giudice 
the chroniclers have many a story to tell : as the following. 
Once having taken many Genoese prisoners, he promised freedom 
to as many as were married; only their wives must come in 
person to fetch them. The women came, and one of Giudioe’a 
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nephews forced a fair Genoese to grant him her favours. Giudice 
caused m'rYi to he immediately beheaded, and sent the prisoner# 
home according to promise. Thus this man bears the name 
Giudice, judge, par excellence^ because in a barbarian nation and 
period the judicial power unites in itself all other power and 
virtue. 

In extreme old age Giudice became blind. The blind old man 
became involved in a quarrel with his natural son Salnese, who 
laid an ambush for him, took him prisoner, and delivered him 
up to the Genoese. When the old man was being brought to 
the ship, he fell on his knees on the seashore, and solemnly 
cursed his son Salnese and his posterity. Giudice della Kocca 
was thrown into a miserable dungeon in Genoa, and died there 
in the tower Malapaga, in the year 1312. The Corsican his¬ 
torian, Tilippini, says of him, that he was one of the most 
remarkable men that the island has produced; he was valiant 
and dexterous in arms, admirably quick in the carrying out of his 
enterprises, great in council, executing justice, very liberal to-r 
wards his friends, and steadfast in adversity—characteristics 
which almost all distinguished Corsicans have possessed. With 
Giudice fell the Pisan rule in Corsica. 


CHAPTEE VIIL 

Pisa formally ceded the island to Genoa®; and thirty years 
after Giudice’s death even the Terra del Commune, and the 
majority of the Signori, submitted to the Genoese supremacy. 
The Terra del Commune sent four ambassadors to the Genoese 
senate, and tendered its subjection upon condition that tlie 
Corsicans should pay no other impost than a hoartJi-tax of twenty 
soldi. The senate accepted the condition; and thus tho first 
Genoese governor went to the island in the year 1348, He was 
Poccanera, a man whose vigour and prudence is praised, and who 
gave peace to the country during an administration of one year. 
But scarcely had he returned from his post, than the factions 
raised their head anew, and precipitated the land into the wildest 
anarchy. For Genoa’s right of rule was from t]io first not un- 
contested, as the pope Boniface YIII., as early as the year 129C, 
had, by virtue of the old feudal rights of the papal chair, assigned 
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Coi*aica and Sardinia to King James of Arragon. Thuf a new 
foreign power, Spain, that had in ancient times been connected 
with Corsica, seemed about to assert its influence upon the island; 
and so, before there was any actual thought of conq[uest, those 
Corsicans who would not acknowledge the dominion of Genoa, 
were able to fall back upon the house of Arragon. 

The next period of Corsican history shows the bloody contests 
of the Signori against Genoa. Immediately after Giudice’s death 
so much confusion had arisen, and the people were driven to such 
disti’ess, that the Corsican chronicler wonders that, in this 
wretched state of the country, the Corsicans did not rise and 
emigrate in a body. The barons, so soon as they no longer felt 
the heavy hand of Giudice, practised tyrannical violence, some 
purely by the right of the stronger, others strengthening them¬ 
selves hy paying tribute to Genoa. All sought to rule and to 
practise extortion. The utter dissolution of social order then 
produced an extravagant and fanatical sect of communists, a 
remarkable phenomenon on that wild island, but one which was 
seen in Italy also at the same time. This sect made itself re¬ 
nowned and fearful, under the name of the Giovannali. It arose 
in the small district of Carbini, beyond the mountains. Its 
authors were two brothers, Polo and Arrigo, lords of Attain, 
and natural sons of Guglielmuccio. In it,” tells the chronicler, 
were women as well as men, and its laws contained this, that 
all things should be in common, women and children, as well as 
the property of every one else. Perchance they wished to renew 
that golden age, which, according to the poets, existed in the time 
of Saturn. These giovannali practised certain expiations after 
their fashion, and met by night in the churches to offer their 
sacrifices, on which occasions, following certain superstitious 
fancies and false ceremonies of theirs, they darkened the lights, 
and sported with one another in the foulest and most unseemly 
way, men and women, promiscuously as they lusted. Polo was 
the leader of this devilish crew, which began to increase extra¬ 
ordinarily, not only on this side the mountains, hut also beyond.” 

The pope, then residing in France, excommunicated the sect; 
he sent a commissary«*with soldiers to Corsica, who signally 
defeated the Giovannali, strengthened by the accession of many 
Signori, in the pieve Alesani, where they had built a fort. * And, 
wherever a Giovannalo was met with, he was slain. This phe¬ 
nomenon is assuredly a remarkable one ; possibly the idea waa 
brought over from Italy, in which case it is not surprising that ^ 
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among the poor distracted Corsicans, who regarded the equality 
of mankind as an original law of nature, it met with so extra-* 
ordinary a dissemination, as the chronicler says. But never 
besides did ecclesiastical fanaticism, extravagant enthusiasm, or 
priestly rule, strike root in the Corsican people, and their island 
was spared at least this curse. 


CHAPTEB IX. 

After Boocanera’s departure, the people, driven to despera¬ 
tion hy the Signori, turned of its own accord to Genoa fur aid. 
So the republic sent Tridano della Torre to the island. He 
vanquished the barons, and reigned vigorously and in peace for 
seven full years. 

Here appears the second remarkable man of the house of Cinarca 
or Eocca, Arrigo della Rocca, young, vigorous, dashing, l)orn to 
rule, obstinate as Giudice, quite as inexhaustible in i'xp(Mlioiit.s, 
and equally powerful in arms. His father, Guglichno, Imd hiion 
engaged in battle with the Genoese, but been slain by them, 
the son took up the quarrel. Being unfortunate at the outisot, 
he quitted his country and went to ISpain, to tender his sinvitics 
to the house of Arragon, and to stimulate it to tml'urco il.s ehiim 
to those rights which the pope had awarded it. During Arrigu's 
absence in Arragon, Tridano was slain, tbc Signori rebelled, tlie 
island was split int(f two new pai^jics, the Gkggionactii and the 
Ristagnacci, and the most sanguinary tumult had broken out. 

Then, in the year 1392, Arrigo della Rocca appcar(3td in Cor¬ 
sica at his own peril, and as good as totally unequi])])C(l; but 
no sooner did he show himself than the people hocked to Ills 
standard, Lionello Lomellino and Aluigi Tortmuno were then 
governors, the urgency of the times demanding two at once. 
They called a diet in Corte, counselling and oxhorbing. Mean¬ 
while, Arrigo had marched quickly upon Cinarca, had ihjrtiatcd 
tlxB Genoese troops wherovor ho founcUthom, stood before JU- 
guglia, the governor’s residence, stormed the place, aHsoml)ltHl the 
people, and caused himself to be proclaimed Count of Corsica* 
The governors retired in consternation to Genoa, leaving the 
whole country in the hands of the Corsicans, with tlio exception 
of Calvi, Bonifazio, and San Coluinbano* 
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Arrigo now governed the island for four years unopposed, 
•with vigour and justice, though cruelly. He heheadea many, 
even his own relations. Perhaps these severities embittered people 
against him, or perhaps it was the inevitable Corsican pai’ty- 
spirit which estranged a part of the nation from him. The 
lords of Cape Corso rose first, having an understanding with 
Genoa • but Arrigo put them down by force, and suppressed 
every insurrection with an iron hand. He bore on his banner a 
griffin above the arms of Arragon, a sign that he had put the 
island under the protection of Spain. 

Genoa was^at a loss ; she had fought so many years for Cor¬ 
sica and gained nothing. Circumstances tied the hands of the 
republic, so that she appeared likely to give up Corsica. Then 
five Nobili united to form a joint-stock company, and proposed 
to the senate to leave the island to them/saving the supremacy 
of the republic. They were Messrs. Magnera, Tortorino, Fiesoo, 
Tamffo, Lomellino. They called themselves the Company 
Mahona, and each called himself governor of Coi'sica j for the 
Genoese senate had agreed to the proposal. 

They came to the island with a thousand soldiers, where 
Arrigo awaited them with the malecontents. They accomplished 
hut little/on the contrary, they were driven into such straits 
by the valiant man, that they thought of coming to an amicable 
compact. Arrigo embraced the proposal; but in a short time 
took up arms again, as he found that he had been deluded, and 
after a bloody battle he drove the Mahona out of the island. 
An expedition which Genoa next despatched was more fortu¬ 
nate. It forced Arrigo to fly for the second time. 

He went once more to Spain to obtain support from John, 
king of Arragon. John readily gave him two galleys and some 
infantry, and with these the obstinate Corsican appeared again 
in Corsica after two months’ absence, Bte vanquished and took 
Zoaglia, the Genoese governor, and made himself master of the 
whole island, except the strongholds Calvi and Bonifazio. This 
happened in the year 1394. The republic sent new "comman¬ 
ders and new troops. What the sword could not accomplish, 
poison at last did. Arisigo della Eocoa died suddenly in the year 
1401. Just at this time Genoa became subject to the French 
king, Charles VL Hence the fata of Ooi^sica appeared to be 
taking a new turn ; but it was only for a time. The French 
king now appointed Lionello Lomellino as his feudal coiint of 
the island. He is the same who had belonged to the Mahona, 
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and toiwhom Corsica is indebted for the foundation of her 
greatest city, Bastia. This city now became the seat of govern* 
ment, which ^had hitherto been the neighbouring castle of 
Biguglia. 


CHAPTER X. 

The place of Arrigo della Rocea now began to be filled by a 
man of similar character. Formed by analogous circumstances 
of their country, the characters of these bold men have an 
astonishing family likeness; they foim, down to Pasqualo 
Paoli and Napoleon, a continuous series of valiant, indefati¬ 
gable, tragic heroes, whose liistory, with a single exception, is as 
identical in kind, means, and fate, as the island’s contest of cen¬ 
turies against the rule of the Genoese is one and the same. The 
beginning of the career of these men, who all come forth from 
exile, bears every time a romantic character. 

Yincentello d’Istria was a nephew of Arrigo, son of one of his 
sisters and of Ghilfiiccio, a noble Corsican. He also had gone in his 
youth to the court of Arragon, entered the service there, and distin¬ 
guished himself by brilliant deeds of arms. Later ho had conduct¬ 
ed, with Arragonian ships, a successful Corsair war against the 
Genoese, and made his name terrible upon the Mediterranean, 
He resolved to profit by the position of affairs, and attempt a 
landing in his counVy, where Count LomellJlio had made himself 
odious by his hard rule, and Francis of Rocca, a natural son of 
Arrigo, who governed the Terra del Commune as viscount in 
the name of Genoa, vainly contended with a powerful opposi¬ 
tion. 

Yincentello landed unexpectedly in Sagona, marcLod rapidly 
like his uncle to Cinarca, took Biguglia, assembled the people, 
and made himself Count of Corsica. Francis of Rocca immedi¬ 
ately fell by assassination; but his sister Yiolanta, a masculine 
woman, took up arms, till she was overcome by Yincentello. Bas¬ 
tia also submitted. Genoa now speedily sent troops; after a two 
years’ contest Yincentello was forced to abandon Corsica, be¬ 
cause some* of the selfish Signori made common cause with Genoa. 

After a short time Yincentello returned agaiti with Arrago¬ 
nian forces, and again rescued the whole island from the Genoese, 
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except the fortresses Calvi and Bonifazio. Wlien lie l^d sut> 
«eeded thus far, the young king, Alfonso of Arragon, more 
adventurous than his predecessors, set out in person with a well 
equipped fleet to enforce by arms the presumptive claims of Arra¬ 
gon upon the island. He came from Sardinia in the year 1420, 
sat down before Calvi, and compelled that Genoese town to sur¬ 
render to him. Then he sailed before Bonifazio, and whilst the 
Corsicans of his party stormed the impregnable fortress from the 
land side, the fleet assailed it from the sea. The siege of Boni- 
fazio forms a brilliant episode in these protracted contests, and is 
distinguished as well for the valour of the besiegers as for the 
heroism of' the besieged. These, devoted to Genoa body and 
soul, themselves for the most part of Genoese descent, remain¬ 
ed unshaken as their rocks, and neither famine nor pestilence, 
nor the fire and sword of the Spaniards, had power to bend their 
resolution. All the storms were beaten off. Women, children, 
monks, and priests stood in arms upon the walla, and fought 
beside the citizens. For months long they fought, hoping 
for relief, and humbled the Spanish pride, till at length Alfonso 
got tired, and went away covered with shame, leaving to 
Yincentello the continuation of the siege. But the Genoese 
relief came, and delivered the exhausted town on the eve of 
its fall. 

Yincentello went hack again; and as Calvi also had the same 
time fallen again under the Genoese rule, the republic could still 
rely on both fortresses. King Alfonso made no fui'ther attempt to 
come into possession of Corsica, Vincentello, reduced toliis own 
resources, gradually^st ground, because the ^Intrigues of Genoa 
accomplished more tlian arms, and because the quarrels of the 
Signori prevented any common rising. 

The Genoese party was especially strong on Cape Corso, where 
the lords Da Mare possessed the most power. With their help, 
and that of the Caporali, who had gradually degenerated from 
tribunes of the people into petty tyrants, Genoa repelled Vin- 
centello, and confined him to his fief of Ginarca. The valiant 
man fell partly by his own fault. He was addicted to volup¬ 
tuous habits; and the rape of a maiden from Biguglia caused lier 
relations to take up arms, whereupon the place fell into the 
hands of Simon da Mare. The unfortunate Yincentello now re¬ 
solved to solicit again the aid of Arragon ,* but Zacharias Spinola 
took the galley which was conveying him to Sicily, and brought 
Genoa’s terrible foe a prisoner before the senate, Yincentello 
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dTstria jfvas beheaded on the grand staircase of the palace of 
Genoa, in the year 1434, He was a glorious man, as the Cor^* 
sican chronicler says. 


CHAPTEE XL 

After Vincentello’s death, the Signori contended amongthem- 
selves for the supreme power. Simon da Mare, Giudice d’Istria, 
Eenuccio de Leca, Paolo della Bocca—each called himself in 
turn Count of Corsica. « On the part of Genoa, where the Fregosi 
and Adorni had split the republic into two factions, both these 
families sought to make Corsica a possession of their house. 
This occasioned new wars and new misery. The people had not 
a single year of peace. All were permanently in arms, either on 
the aggressive or on the defensive. The whole island was a 
scene of naught but fire, insurrection, and war, and was covered 
over and over with blood. 

In the year 1443, a party among the Coi'sicans offered the 
dominion of their island to the Pope Eugene TV., perhaps that 
the church might constrain the factions, and establish tran¬ 
quillity. The pope then sent his plenipotentiaries with trooi)s, 
but they only made confusion worse confounded. Then the 
people assembled at a diet at Morosaglia, and elected a valiant 
and magnanimous man, Mariano da Gaggio, to bo thtur lieu¬ 
tenant-general. Mariano first overcame the save,go Caporali, 
drove them out of th^ir rock-towers, destroyed many of these, 
and declared their dignity abolished. On their side, the Cjiporali 
called in Adorno, the Genoese. The pcojde now put itself anew 
under the protection of the pope; but as the Fregosi had mean¬ 
while attained to dominion in Genoa, and wore favoured by 
Mcholas I., a Genoese, he tx'ansferred the government of the 
island, in the year 1449, to Lodovico Campo Frogoso, In vain 
did the nation under Mariano resist this iippointment. To mul¬ 
tiply still fui-thcr the already boundless confusion, there appeared 
also an Arragonian viceroy, James ImJbisora, demanding sub¬ 
mission in the name of Anngon. 

The people assembled hereupon in despair, at a diet on the 
Lago Benedetto, and here embraced the fatal x'csolntion of putting 
themselves under the Bank of St. George, of Genoa. This society 
had been formed in the year 1346 as a company of capitalists, 
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who lent money to the republic, and in return received as 
^guarantee certain public revenues. Upon this proposal of the 
Corsicans, the republic of Genoa made over Corsica to this banh, 
and the Fregosi resigned their title for a compensation. 

So the company of St. George entered into possession of 
Corsica in the year 1453, under the supremacy of the senate, 
regarding it as a demesne from which the greatest possible in¬ 
come was to be secured. 

But years passed before the Bank was fortunate enough to 
become master of the island. The Signori beyond the mountains, 
united with Arragon, opposed a desperate resistance. The 
governors of the Bank proceeded with indiscreet severity; many 
were beheaded; other nobles went into exile, and rallied round 
Tomasin Fregoso, a fickle man, who, his uncle Lodovico having 
been doge, began to remember his family claims to Corsica. He 
came accompanied by the refugees, overthrow the troops of the 
Bank, and put himself in possession of a great part of the island, 
being declared by the people Count of Corsica. 

In the year 1464, Genoa fell into the hands of Francis Sforza 
of Milan, and a power which had never had any thing to do with 
Corsica, now regarded the island as its own. The Corsicans, 
who liked any other master hut Genoa, gladly took the oath at 
the diet in Biguglia to the Milanese captain, Antonio Cotta. 
But at this Very diet a petty quarrel sufldced to put all Corsica 
again in a blaze. A few peasants from Nebbio having got into 
a sanguinary wrangle with the men of the Signori from beyond 
the mountains, the Milanese commander had forthwith chastised 
the guilty, The Sifnori, touched in their sei^norial rights, sprang 
on their horses and rode liome full of resentment, without saying 
a word. War was expected. To avert it, the people of the 
Terra del Commune assembled in the Casinca, and appointed 
Sambucuecio dAlando, a descendant of the first Corsican legis¬ 
lator, to he vicar of the nation, and empowered him to employ 
any means for the restoration of ordeir. SambuCuccio’s dictator¬ 
ship inspired terror; he was obeyed, and tranquillity prevailed; 
and a second assembly deputed him and others as ambassadors 
to Milan, to represent to the doge the state of things, and pray 
for the recall of Cotta, 

Cotta gave place to the far worse Amelia, who occasioned a 
war of many years. In all these tempests we see the democratic 
TeiTa del Commune, like an island within the island, surrounded 
by the Signori, but holding firmly together, and representing the 
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true C|j>rsican people. And for almost two hundred years we ha^ 
seen no decisive step taken without a national diet (veduta), and 
have often observed how the nation chose for itself counts and 
vicars, 

Isow when the war between the Corsicans and Milanese was at 
its height, Thomas Campo Fregosi appeared to try his fate once 
more. The Milanese sent him a prisoner to their city. But 
strangely enough, he returned thence in the year 1480, provided 
with diplomas promising him Corsica as a rightful inheritance. 
His rule, aswell as that of his son James, was so cruel that it could 
.not be of long duration, although they had connected themselves 
with Giampolo da Leca, the most distinguished man of the 
island. 

In the meantime the people appointed Konuccio da Lcca to 
be its leader, who immediately directed his attention to the 
Signor of Piombino, Appian TVi, and offered liim Corsica, under 
the condition that he would send adequate troops to deliver ilio 
island from all its tyrants. How miserable was the condition 
of the nation, when it had to tiwu to every side atid call upon, 
now this,' now that powerful despot, superinducing foreign to 
native tyrants ! The Lord of Piombino was glad to try his 
fortune in Corsica, having already part of Elba in bis possossiou. 
He sent his brother, Ghorardo di Montagnara, with a small army. 
Gberardo was young, handsome, of brillaiit inauuen!j and a 
theati'ical love of pomp. Ho came arrayed in costly rohcH, with 
a splendid suite, magnificent horses, dogs, musicians, and buiroons. 
He proceeded as though ho meant to conquer the island with 
music. The Corsicans, who had barely thff very broad of lih^, 
gazed at him as at a being from another world, led him to tlnur 
popular assembly at the Lago Benedetto, and with great rejoic¬ 
ings made him Count of Corsica, in the year 1483. The Fregosi 
now lost heart ; abandoning their cause, they soon after sold tlmir 
claims to the Genoese Bank for two thousand scudi of gold. The 
Bank now prepared energetically for war against Ghurai'do and 
Benuccio. The latter was defeated. This sotcrriiied tlie Lord 
of Piombino, that he hastily left the island witli less pomp than 
he came. Piombino renounced any further attempt. 
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Again there arose two bold men, one after the other, to combat 
Geuoa^ Giampolo da Leca had connected himself, as we ha,ve seen, 
with the Pregosi. Though these lords had resigned their title 
to the Bank, yet they could not endure the loss of their seigno- 
rity. Accordingly, Janus in Genoa urged his relative to revolt 
against the governor. Matthew Eiesco Giampolo began tho war. 
But, defeated and driven back by the troops of the Bank, and 
having in vairi applied to Plorence for aid, he saw himself com¬ 
pelled to lay down his arms, and to fly, with his wife, child, and 
friends, to Sicily, in the year 1487. 

Scarcely had a year elapsed than he appeared again, invited by 
his adherents. A second time unsuccessful, he escaped a second 
time to Sardinia. The Genoese cruelly chastised the insurgents 
by death, banishment, and conflscation of property. The fermen¬ 
tation multiplied. Por ten years hatred against Genoa was on the 
rise. So long Giampolo remained in his exile meditating revenge, 
and with gaze fixed upon his country, oppressed by violence. Then 
he returned. He had neither money nor arms ; four Cox'sicans 
and six Spaniards were hissole army, and with this he lauded. He 
was beloved by the people for his nobility, valour, and handsome 
figure. The Corsicans thronged to him at once, those of Cinarca, 
Vico, Niolo, and Morosaglia. He had soou 7000 Corsican in¬ 
fantry and 200 cavaliy, a force that iuspirod«the Bank of Genoa 
with terror. They accordingly sent Ambrosio Negri, an ex¬ 
perienced field-captain, to the island. Negri managed, by sowing 
dissension and by tempting promises, to draw to himself some of 
the party of Giampolo, and especially to entice Renuccio della 
Bocca, an intrepid noble. Giampolo’s forces melted away, and 
the I’emainder was defeated at Poce al Sorbo. And, his son 
Orlando having been taken prisoner, he concluded a treaty with 
' Negri, which allowed him to go freely into exile. He went a,gain 
with fifty Corsicans to Sardinia, in the year 1501, to end liis life 
there in bitter grief. 

Renuccio della Eocea was the chief cause of Giampolo’s fall. 
This man, the head of the proud family Cinarca, perceived that 
the Genoese Bank was pursuing with consistency the j)olicy of 
breaking for ever even the very last remains of the power of the 
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Signer^, who had their chief seat beyond the mountains, and 
that the turn would come round to himself. Perceiving thigf 
he suddenly stood up in arms in the year 1502. The contest 
was short and favourable fco G-enoa, whose governor was then 
one of the Dorias, who were distinguished for vigour and indis¬ 
creet cruelty, and were the sole cause of the final downfall of the 
Corsican nobility, aimed at by Genoa. Nicholas Doria forced 
Kenuccio to a compact, and imposed on him the necessity of 
living henceforth with his wife and children in Genoa. 

Giampolo still remained in Sardinia. Genoa feared him 
more than all, and made frequent attempts to come to an ami¬ 
cable agreement with him. His son Orlando had just fled from 
the prison at Genoa and gone to Rome, from whence he urged 
his father to shake off his sHent inactivity. Put the latter per¬ 
sisted in his silence, and listened neither to the insinuations of 
his son nor to those of Genoa. Then Renuccio suddenly disap¬ 
peared out of Genoa in the year 1504 ; leaving his wife and chil¬ 
dren to the enemy, he went secretly to Sardinia to find Giain- 
polo, whom he had in former days thrown into misery. Put 
Giampolo refused to see him. He refused also the entreaties of 
ihe Corsicans, who all expected him. His own relations had 
meanwhile murdered his son. The viceroy had arrested the 
murderers, and was going to execute thorn as a sign of his friend¬ 
ship for Giampolo. But the noble man forgave them, and pray¬ 
ed for their release. 

Rennccio in the meantime gathered eighteen resolute men 
round him, aijd landed in Corsica, undeterred by the fate of bia 
children, who had 4)een thrown immodiateljfrafter his flight into 
a dark dungeon. Nicholas Doria, however, engaged Renuccio 
without delay, and overpowered him at the first onset. To 
shake his resolution he caused Renueciu’s ehlost son to be bo- 
headed, and menaced the second with a similar fate, and only 
the submissive entreaties of the boy provejjtod the ci’uel deed 
The unhappy father, beaten on every side, fled to Sardinia, and 
yet further to Arragon, But Doria jiersccutod with rage all 
who had joined him, and laid Wiwtc oxteusivo districts of the 
island, burning down the villages and scattering the inhabitants. 

Renuccio della Rocca returned in the year 1507. lie would 
rather have died than see the rule of Genoa oven from a dis¬ 
tance. The inflexible man was quite tho contrary of the re¬ 
served, resentful Giampolo. He landed upon his country with 
only twenty men. This time lie was met by another Doriit, 
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Andre’W", afterwards tlie celebrated doge, wbo had served under 
jdis cousin Nicolb. The Corsican historian, Filippini, does not 
conceal the cruelties which Andrew perpetrated in this short 
contest. He succeeded'in soon putting down Benuccio, and 
forcing him to take ship with a free escort to G-enoa. When the 
Corsican landed there the people would have torn him in pieces; 
hut the French governor hastily concealed him in his castle. 

Three years had elapsed; Beriuccio suddenly showed himself 
again in Corsica. , Having fled from Genoa, he had vainly prayed 
for aid from all the princes of Europe, and, defying, fate once 
more, had marched forth with eight friends and landed in Cor¬ 
sica. Former vassals in Freto received him with tears, moved 
by his accumulated disasters, and the unexampled boldness of the 
man’s soul. He spoke to them, and conjured them to draw the 
sword once more. They followed him in silence. For a few days 
he remained concealed in Freto. Then by chance came Nicolb 
Pinello, captain of arquebusiers, on horseback from Ajaccio. 
The sight of him so enraged Renuccio that he fell upon him by 
night and slew him, took his horse, and now shewed himself 
openly. Upon the news of hist presence the soldici's marched 
out from Ajaccio to take him. Renuccio fled to the mountains, 
chased like a bandit or a wild beast. But as the peasants were 
tormented hy the persecutors on Renuccio’s account, they preo- 
fen*ed to put an end to their trouble by killing him. He was 
found in the month of May 1511, miserably slain on the moun¬ 
tains. He was one of the most manly of the noble house of 
Cinarca. ‘^They say,” says the Corsican chronicler, “that 
Renuccio remainedJiis noble self to the last,»and that he showed 
no less heroism in his death than in his life; which assuredly is 
greatly to bis credit, for a noble-hearted man must never lose 
the nobility of his soul, even if destiny condemns him to an 
ignominious death.” 

In the mean time Giampolo had gone to Rome, to seek aid 
from the pope Leo X., and, being unsuccessful in his mission, 
died there in the year 1515. 
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With Giampolo and Rennccio ended the resistance of the 
Corsican Signori, the nobility of the island decayed, and their 
castles crumbled, and now one rarely sees on the rocks of 
Corsica those black walls towering, which were formerly the 
castles of the Cinarcas, the Istrias, the Lccas, the Ornani. But 
Genoa, while prostrating this redoubtable enemy, had raised up 
a far more terrible one; and this was the Corsican people 
iLself. 

But when the rule of the Genoese Bank rested with its iron 
hand upon the island, many powerful men of action emigrated 
to gain glory and honour in foreign lauds. They accepted 
military service in foreign countries, where they became re¬ 
nowned as field-captains and condottieri. Some were in the 
service of the Medici, others in that of the Strozzi, or they 
served under the Venetians, in Rome under the Gonzagas, or 
under the French. Filippini mentions a host of them, among 
whom are Guglielmo of Casahianca, Baptista of Leca, Barte- 
lemy of Vivario, surnamed Telamon, Gasparino Ceccaldi, Sam- 
piero of Bastelica. ‘ One Corsican, Arsano of Bastia, was 
especially fortunate, having raised himself from the position of 
a renegade to be King of Algiers, under the name of Lazzaro. 
This is the more surprising, as Corsica liad just at this period 
so much to suffer fAm the Barbarcsques, tlftt the Bank sur¬ 
rounded the whole island with fire-beacons and towers, and 
convei'ted Porto Yecchio on the southern coast into a fort, 

After the wars with Giampolo and Rennccio, Corsica enjoyed 
at first a paternal government from tlio Bank, and rejoiced in 
the restoration of good order. This the Corsican chronicler 
asserts. The administration of the island, which remained 
essentially the same when the republic took the island again 
fi-om the Bank, was as follows :— 

The Bank annually sent a GovernJitoro to Corsica, who re¬ 
sided in Bastia. He had as assessor, a Vicario, a doctor of 
laws. To the governor belonged the entire administration, 
the supreme judicial and military power. He liad, besides, his 
lieutenants (^uogoteiiBnti) in Calvi, Algajola, San Fioronzo, 
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Ajaccioj Bonifazio, Sartene, Yico^ Cervione, and Corte. ^Appeal 
•XJOuld be-laid from their judgment to the governor. All these 
officers changed every year, or every two years. For the pro¬ 
tection of the people against their transgressions, a S 3 aidicate had 
been established, before which complaint might be entered 
against any magistrate. If the complaint was found to be a 
valid one, the acts of the culpable magistrate might be reversed, 
and he himself deposed. The governor himself was answerable 
to the Sindici. They were six in number, three from the 
people, and three from the aristocracy, and were Corsicans as 
well as Gcneose. In special cases commissaries also appeared 
to conduct investigations. 

Moreover, the people had the right to nominate the Twelve 
Men, which toot place on every change of the supreme magis¬ 
tracy, there were twelve for "the country on this side the 
mouutains, six for that beyond. The Twelve Men represented 
the rights of the people in the government, so that nothing 
on the island could be regulated, changed, or abridged without 
their authority. One of them went as Oratore to Genoa, with 
the view of representing in the senate the rights of the people. 

The democratic basis of the constitution of the communes and 
the pievi, with their fathers of parishes and podestas, was nob 
changed, nor was the popular assembly {veduta or consulta) 
abolished. The Govornatore used to assemble it in Biguglia, as 
often as any thing of general importance was to be ordained with 
the sanction of the' people. 

It is evident that these arrangements were of a democratic 
nature—allowed the people freedom of action and a share in the 
government; gave it the support of protecting laws, and curbed 
the caprice of officials. And so the Corsican nation might well 
rejoice in them; indeed it might appear highly privileged iti 
comparison with other nations of Europe, if those laws were 
really administered, and not merely a specious show. But tlr.it 
they were a mere show, and that Genoa soon fell into an exe¬ 
crable despotic system, and prepared to root out all Corsican, 
nationality, committing the same great error as Yenice, of re¬ 
pelling her foreign provinces by tyranny instead of attaching 
them to herself by benefactions —vre shall see in the sequel. 
For now Corsica oppos^ed to Genoa her bravest man, and one of 
the most prominent characters of that age. 
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Sampieeo was born at Bastelioa, a place lying in the wildest 
moiHitain scenery above Ajaccio; he was not clesceurled from 
any old family, but was the son of obscure parents. Guglielmo, 
grandson of Vincigueri*a, is named as his father. Others call 
his family the Porri. 

Like other young Corsicans, Sampioro went early in life to 
the continent to serve in foreign armies. We find him in the 
service of Cardinal Hippolytus of Medici, in the Black faction at 
Florence; and soon his deeds in arms, and the nobility and force 
of hia character, caused the world to speak of him. He was a 
sword and shield to the Medici in the contest against the FazzL 
He left their service for the standard of Francis of France, seek¬ 
ing a wider field for Lis active spirit as condottiere or captain of 
a f]*ee comiiaiiy. The king made liim coluucl of the Corsican 
rei^iment which lie had formed. Bayard became his friend, and 
Charles Bourbon ht^iioured his impetuous valour and military 
penetration. On the day of battle,” said Bourbon, “the Cor¬ 
sican colonel is worth ten thousaml men,” Sampiero distinguished 
himseli:* in many battles, and before many a fortress; and his 
renown was equally great with friend and foe. 

Though quite devoted to the war between France and Si)ain, 
he had- yet eyes and cars for his native land, wReuce voices often 
called to him, which moved his lu^ari. In the year 1547, he 
crossed over to Corsica, to take a wife from his native land; and 
he chose a lady of one of the oldest families beyond the moun¬ 
tains, the house of Grnano. Though ho v^as himself without an¬ 
cestors, yet his renown and mauiy vigour were admitted by 
Francesco Ornano as no eo*item))tiblc patent of nubility; and 
the proud Corsican gave him ids only eluld, the fair Vannina, 
and with her the inheritance of the Ornani. 

Scarcely had the governor of the Genoese Bank seen Sampiero^ 
\vho he foreboded would be his deadliest foe in his doiuaiu at 
Bastia, than he caused him to be ovojpowerod and thrown into 
the dungeon, without a shadow of legality, Francis OrnaTio, 
fearing for his son-in-law’s life, hastened to the French ambas¬ 
sador at Genoa* The latter at ouco reclaimed the French JielJ,-^ 

D 
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captain. Sampiero was released. But the insult ofjfered him, 
only added another personal stimulus to induce him to indulge 
hi,g long-cherished hate of Genoa, and the ardent desire to deliver 
his country. The position of political affairs—the war between 
France and Charles V.—soon put him in possession of the op¬ 
portunity to realize his wish. 

Henry IL, husband of Catherine de’ MeLlici, who was deeply 
involved in the affairs of Italy, engaged in a violent war with the 
emperor, and, allied with the Turks, who were preparing to send 
a fleet into the western Mediterranean, took up the design of an 
expedition to Corsica. A double end appeared attainable by 
this course; on the one hand, Genoa was menaced in Corsica, and 
war levied against the emperor himself there, the republic having 
been closely allied with Charles V., since Andrea Doria had de¬ 
livered her irom the yoke of France; on the other hand, the 
island offered an excellent position in the Mediterranean, and a 
base of operations for the united French and Turkish fleet. So 
Marshal Thermes, who was in Italy when his troops occupied 
Siena, received the command to prepare for the conquest of 
Corsica. 

He held a council of wav in Castiglione. Sampiero was re¬ 
joiced at the turn of affairs; he desired nothing but to be the 
deliverer of his country; he urgently represented to Thermes 
the inevitable success of the enterprise, which was quickly put 
into execution. And its success was undoubted. The French had 
only to land, to call the Corsicans instantly to arms. Their 
hatred against the Genoese merchants had risen to its highest' 
pitch since the fall of Kenuccio. It haG its roots not only in 
the nation’s indestructible love of freedom, but also in material 
things. For as soon as the Bank seemed secured in its power, 
it made a despotic abuse of its authority. The Corsicans were 
deprived of all their rights,—the syndicate, the Twelve Men, 
the ancient parochial authorities. Law was venal, and murder 
free; or at least the murderer was protected in Genoa, and pro¬ 
vided with letters of safe conduct. All the terrors of private 
revenge for bloodshed, therefore, took firm and ineradicable 
root. Authors agree that the demoralisation of the administra¬ 
tion of justice was the deepest wound which the Bank of Genoa 
inflicted on Corsica. 

Sampiero had sent a Corsican, Altohello de’ Genbili, to the 
island, to catch the sentiments of the people; the lottei'S he sent, 
and the eager expectation of him thereby excited, kindled a wild 
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delight. ^They awaited with trembling expectation the arriyal 
of the expedition. Thermes and Admiral Paulin, whose squa¬ 
dron had joined the Turkish fleet under Dragut, near Elba, now- 
sailed against Corsica in August, 1553. There was with them 
the brave Piero Strozzi and his company, though not for long; 
■with them were the hopes of the Corsicans, Sampiero, John 
Ornano, Rafael Gentili, Altobello, and other emigrants, all fired 
with vengeance, and eager to bathe their swords in Genoese 
blood. 

They landed at Renella, near Bastia. Sampiero had scarcely 
shown himself on the walls of the city, which they had sur¬ 
mounted by scaling-ladders, than the people tore open the gates. 
Bastia surrendered. They now proceeded without delay to the 
conquest of the other strong places, and of the interior. Paulin 
posted himself before Calvi, Dragut the Turk befoi’e Bonifazio, 
Thermes marched upon San Piorenzo, and Sampiero upon Corte, 
the important stronghold of the interior. Here also he had 
scarcely shown himself before the people opened their gates to 
him. The Genoese fled on eveiy side, and all the country was 
triumphantly conquered. Only Ajaccio, Bonifazio, and Calvi 
defied them, trusting to their strong position. Neither Paulin 
by sea, nor Sampiero by land, could shake the resolution of Calvi. 
Its siege was raised, and Sampiero hastened to appear before 
Ajaccio. The Genoese, under Lamba Doria, were cqui])ping 
themselves there for a desperate defence, but the people opened 
the gates to the deliverer. The houses of the Genoese were 
plundered ; yet oven here the law of generosi^ and hospitality 
even to enemies, implanted in the Corsican’s nature, showed 
itself so sacred, that many Genoese found protection with the 
hostile peasants, into whose villages they went to entreat the 
right of guests. Francis Ornano received Lamba Doida himself 
into his house. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Ik tlie meantime the Turk was storming Bonifazio, laying 
waste all the country round, and exasperated by the heroism of 
the Bonifazines, who showed themselves worthy descendants of 
their ancestors at the time of Alfonso of Arragon, Day and 
night, despite hunger and fatigue, they stood on the walls, throw¬ 
ing back every assault—men and women being equally heroic. 
Sampiero also appeared before Bonifazio. The town, though 
incessantly assaulted, never wavered, but fought manfully, hop¬ 
ing for relief; for a messenger, Cattacciolo of Bonifazio, was 
expected back from Genoa. The messenger came to announce 
speedy rehef, but fell into the bands of the French. They made 
him a traitor, forcing him to carry forged letters into the town, 
which destroyed all the commandant’s hopes of relief. Where¬ 
fore the latter concluded a treaty, and delivered up the untaken 
town, under the condition that it should not be plundered, and 
that the garrison should be allowed to embark honourably for 
Genoa. But the brave defenders bad hardly moved from the 
walls when the barbarous Turk, setting all humanity and his 
oath at defiance, fell upon them and began to cut them to pieces. 
Sampiero with difficulty saved as many of the Bonifazines as 
could be saved. Not content with this 'sjengeance, Di'agut de¬ 
manded the plunder of the town, and, when this was not granted 
him, a large sum of money for desisting from it, which Thermes 
could not pay, hut promised to pay. Dragut embarked in a 
rage, and set sail for Asia; Genoese gold had gained him. 

After the fall of Bonifazio there remained to the Genoese not 
a single spot of land but the ever true” Calvi. There was 
therefore no time to be lost if they wished to gain the island 
back. The emperor bad promised aid, and placed a few thou¬ 
sand Germans and Spaniards at the disposal of Genoa, and 
Cosmo de Medici gave an auxiliary corps. Thus a considerable 
army was collected, and, to put tbe success of the enterprise quite 
beyond question, the chief command was conferred upon their 
most celebrated general, Andrea Doha, and the subordinate com¬ 
mand upon Agostino Spinola. 

Andrea Doria was then eighty-six years old. So urgent ap-'^ 
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peared thii position of affairs, that the old general did not decline 
the call made upon him. He received the banner of the expe¬ 
dition in the cathedral of Genoa, from senators, protectors of the 
Bank, clergy, and people. 

On the 20fch iN'ovember 1553, Doria landed in the gulf of San 
FiorenzOj and in a short time the tables turned in favour of 
Genoa. S. Fiorenzo, which Marshal Thermes had strongly 
fortified, fell, Bastia surrendered, and the French yielded on all 
sides. Sampiero had fallen out with Thermes, and been removed 
for a short time to the French court } but when he had conquered 
the slanders of his enemies, he stood forth again more brilliant 
than ever, and as the soul of the wax', with whom the incapable 
Thermes was ill-matched. He was inexhaustible in defence, 
in attack, in guerilla. He decisively defeated Spinola on the 
field of Golo j but a wound received in the battle rendered him for 
a time inactive, duringwhich time Spinola inflicted a bloody defeat 
upon the Corsicans at Morosaglia. Sampiero now left his wound 
no time to heal, but appeared again in the field, and overbore 
both Spaniax'cls and Germans in the battle at Col di Tend a, 
in the year 1554. The war continued with equal fcx'ocity for 
five years more. Corsica seemed for ever secured of the pro¬ 
tection of France, and appeared to regai'd herself as an inde¬ 
pendently oi^anized part of that country. Francis II. had already 
appointed Jourdan Orsini his viceroy there, and the latter had, in 
the national assembly, declared in his king’s name the iucorporat- 
ing of the island in France, to the end that it ixiight he impossible 
to the end of time to sever the island from the crown of Fi'ance ; 
for only with his crown of France was the kiJig to be allowed 
to give up the island. Thus the fate of Corsica seemed even 
then bound up with the French monarchy, and the island with¬ 
drawn from the community of the Italian states, to which it 
naturally belongs. But scarcely had the king given this solemn 
assurance, when the peace of Chateau Cambresis, in the year 
1559, annihilated at one blow all the hopes of tlio Corsicans. 

France concluded peace with Philip of Spain and his allies, 
and engaged to give xxp Corsica to the Genoese. »So, thexx, the 
French delivered all places still occupied hy them into the hands 
of Genoa, and embarked their tx'oops. A rlespei'ate war of six 
years had been conducted for nothing, and such streams of blood 
had flowed for a political ! The Corsican now saw himself 
thrown back by a piece of paper, called a dt)Cumont of peace^ 
lintb his former misery, and exposed witliout defence to the 
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vengeance of Genoa. This breach of faith and this sudden blow 
drew from the country a universal cry of despair j but it was 
not heeded* 


CHAPTEE XYT. 

Henceforward Sampiero showed himself in all his greatness; 
for only he is timly great, who, uncast down by fortune, is able 
to rise from adversity itself doubly strong. He departed an 
outlaw. Peace had deprived him of his sword ; the totally devas¬ 
tated island could by itself venture on no new contests, for it 
needed a respite, and the new contest a new support in a foreign 
power. So the indefatigable man wandered for four years over 
the world, applying for aid to the most distant European powers. 
He travelled to Catherine in Prance, hoping to find her still 
mindful of former services he had rendered to the house of 
Medici j he went to Navarre, to the Duke of Florence, to the 
Pregosi, from one Italian court to another; he sailed to Bar- 
barossa at Algiers; he hastened to the Sultan Soliman at Con¬ 
stantinople. His earnest mien, that commanded respect, the 
power of his words, his penetrating understanding, his glowing 
patriotism, imbued all, whether Christian or Barbarian, with 
admiration; yet they comforted him with vain hopes and empty 
promises. ^ ^ 

While Sampiero was journeying over the world, instigating 
princes to an enterprise for the deliverance of Corsica, Genoa had 
not lost him out of her eyes ; she dreaded the possible success of 
his pains. Some attempt must be made to paralyse for ever tlie 
action of the fearful man. Poison and assassination, they say, 
had miscarried. They resolved, accordingly, to tame his soul, by 
bringing the natural feelings of the husband and the father into 
war with his passionate love of country. They wished to kill 
out his heart. 

Sampiero’s wife,yannina, lived in her house at Marseille under 
French protection. Her youngest son, Antonio Francesco, she 
had with her; the elder, Alfonso, was at Catherine’s court* 
The Genoese surrounded her with their spies and agents. Thoir 
object was to entice Sampiero’s wife and child to Genoa. To this 
end they made use of Michael Angelo Ombi'oni, a priest wher 
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liad. been*instructor of Sampiero’s young sons, and enjoyed the 
fathers confidence in the highest degree, and a skilful agent, 
Agosto Bazzicalupa. Yannina was of an impressible nature, 
susceptible to insinuations, and proud of the ancient name of 
Ornano. They represented to her the fate which awaited the 
children of her outlawed husband. Sufiering under their father's 
outlawry, deprived of the fief of their renowned ancestors, poor, 
not even their life secured—what would become of them? They 
pictured to Vannina’s impressiblo fancy these her beloved 
children in the misery of a foreign land, eating the bread of 
favour, or, still worse, if they followed in their father’s steps, 
chased as bandits on the mountains, taken at last, and chained 
to the galleys. 

Yannina was deeply moved, and the thought of going to Genoa 
became less and less dreadful and objectionable. “There," 
Ombroni and Bazzicalupa told her, “ the fief Ornano will be 
restored to your children, and your gentle soul will succeed in 
conciliating even Sampiero and the repn })li c,” The poor woman’s 
heart by degrees yielded. The natural sentiments turned the 
scale, and they had no conception of the grand, rugged, fearful 
character of the man who lived only in loving his country, and 
hating her opi:)ressors, and who yielded up every other possession 
but his own great self, to feed the all-consuming fianie of this 
passion. Thus the blindness of her heart extortetl from her the 
resolution to go to Genoa. “ One day," she said to herself, “ we 
may yet be happy, peaceful, and reconciled." 

Meanwhile Sampiero was in Algiers, where the bold renegade, 
Barbarossa, king of the country, had mot lum with brilliant 
honours, when a ship came to land from Marseille, and brought 
the news that his wife Yannina, surrounded by Genoese, waa 
prepaiing to escape with her child to Genoa, The moment 
Sampiero began to comprehend the possibility of this fiiglit, he 
had fain thrown himself on shipboard, and liasted to Marseille ; 
but then he came to himself, and requested his noble friend, 
Antonio of S. Eiorenzo, to set out immediately, and to prevent 
the step if it were possible. He himself, burying the sudden 
grief in his inmost heart, remained, and treated with Barbai^ossa 
about an expedition against Genoa, and then took ship for 
Constantinople, to try his fortune there also with the Sultan, 
and then at last to return to Marseille, to see after his wife. 

Antonio of S. Piorenzo hastened off without delay. Burst¬ 
ing into Yannina’s house he found it unfurnished and empty* 
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, She herself, with her child, had left it secretly the day before on 
a ‘Genoese ship, -with Michael Angelo Ombrone and Bazzicahtpa. 
Antonio hastily got together some of his Corsican friends armed, 
threw himself -into a brigantine, and sailed under full canvass 
in the direction which the fugitives must have taken. Opposite 
Antibes he saw the Genoese vessel ahead. He gave a signal to 
heave to. Vannina in great terror begged them to put her 
ashore, and she knew not what to do; but Antonio came up 
with her on the coast, and took the fugitive irito his own keep¬ 
ing in the uame of Sampiero and of the king of France. 

The good man brought her, quite buried in grief, into the house 
of the Bishop of Antibes, to strengthen her by spiritual consola¬ 
tion, and to secure her refuge in a religious house. Terrible 
thoughts which he did not express, made this prudent. But 
the Bishop of Antibes, dreading the possibility of being called to 
account, delivered Yaniiina into the hands of -the parliament of 
Aix. The parliament expressed itself willing to take her under 
its protection, and not to suffer auy one to do her harm. But 
Vannina desired nothing, and declined the protection. She was,, 
she said, her husband’s wife, and whatever Sampiero might decree 
upon her she would accept with resignation herself. The recogni¬ 
tion of her fault weighed heavy on her heart, and the penitence 
with which she was punished imposed upon her a mute and 
lofty resignation. 

Sampiero having returned from Turkey, where Soliman, ad¬ 
miring the celebrated Corsican, had retained him for a time at 
court, now came to Marseille, and could give himself once more 
to the care that most nearly touched his heart. Antonio met 
him in Marseille, confirmed what had happened, and sought to 
suppress his friend’s bursting resentment. One of Sampiero’s 
relations, Pier Giovanni of Calvi, let fall the incautious remark, 
that he had long foreboded Yaniaina’s flight. “ And thou hast 
concealed what thou forebodedst!” cried Sampiero, and instantly 
he stabbed him with his dagger. He sprarig on horseback and 
dashed away -to Aix, where his wife was tremblingly awaiting 
him. Antonio was after him in an agony of fear and hope, 
whether he would yet be able to avert any dreadful deed. 

Sampiero waited till morning under -the castle-windows. Then, 
he went to his wife and took her to Marseille. No one could 
read the thoughts of his dark soul. When he entered his house 
with her, which was unfurnished and desolate, then the insult 
^oid treachery offered him, fell convulsively with its full force, 
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upon his heart; and as the thought once more pierced his soul, 
that it was his own wife who had basely given herself and hi^ 
child into the hands of the hated foe of his country, the demon 
of distraction seized .him, and with his own hand he gave his 
wife the death-blow. 

Sampler 0 , says the Corsican historian, loved his wife passion¬ 
ately, but as a Coi^sican; that is to say, to the very farthest ex¬ 
treme of Yendetta. 

He caused the deceased to be magnificently interred in the 
chui-ch of St. Francis ; then he went to show himself at the court 
of Paris. This was the year 15G2. 


CHAPTEH XYII. 

Sampiero was received with coldness at the French court; the 
courtiers indulged in whispers, avoided him, and scorned him 
under the garb of superior virtue. Bampiero was not the man 
to be frightened by courLiers, nor was the court of Catlierine of 
Medici the tribunal before which an atrocious deed, committed 
by one of the most remarkable.men of his age, mighb be judged. 
Catherine and Henry II. soon forgot the murder of Sauipiero’s 
wife, but they would do no more for Corsica than sec its libera¬ 
tion with ideasure. 

When Bampiero had tried as diplomatist all possible means, 
and gained no prospect of any foreign support, ho rosolvod to act 
as a man, and to trust solely to his owii and his natioifs 
strength. So he wrote to his IVionds in Corsica, that he would 
come to deliver his country or die. It is ours,” he said, to 
try one last exertion to gain the happinovss and the glory of 
complete freedom. We have knocked at the cabinets of Pavia, 
of Navarre, and of Constantinople. If we are to grasp our arms 
only on the clay when we shall bo supported by the aid of Franco 
or Tuscany, oppression will, for a long time, yet bo the lot of 
the country. And, after all, what would be the value of a 
national existence owed to foreigners] To free themselves from 
the Persian yoke, and save their independence, were the Greeks 
seen to go to their neighbours for aid] The Italian republics 
afford us fresh examples of what the strong will of a nation tjau 
achieve, when it is combined with the love of country. Doria 
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delivered Ms country from tlie pressure of a haughty aris^iocraey, 
^nd shall we wait to rise till the soldiers of the King of Navarre 
come to fight in our ranks?” 

On the 12th June, 1564, Sampiero landed in the Gulf of 
"ValinCQ, with two ships and a band of twenty Corsicans and 
twenty-five French. He sunk the gaUey on which he had come. 
When asked why he did so, and where he would seek safety if 
the Genoese surprised him; he answered, In my sword.” He 
threw himself quickly with his little band upon the castle 
of Istria, took it, and dashed on to 00x436. The Genoese came 
out to meet him before Coi'te with far superior force, while 
Sampiero’s host counted as yet only a hundred men. But such 
was the terror inspired by his mere name, that they scarcely 
saw him coming but they fied without drawing a sword. Corte 
opened its gates to Sampiero, and so he had gained a first point 
of support. The Terra del Commune delayed not to make 
common cause with him. 

Sampiero marched on to Vescovato, the richest laud of the 
island, situated on the slopes of the mountains wliioh sink to 
the fine coast-plain of Mariana. On his approach, the people of 
Yescovato assembled, fearful for their crops, dreading the storm 
of war, and acted upon by the historian of Corsica, Archdeacon 
Filippini. Filippini urgently advised them to keep quiet, and 
not to see Sampiero, whatever he might do. So, when Sampiero 
marched into Yescovato, he found the place surprisingly quiet 
and the people in their houses, until at last they yielded after 
all to their curiosity and sympathy, and came out. Sampiero 
addressed them, anft accused them, as they deserved, of want of 
patriotism. His words made a deep impression. They offered 
him hospitality; but he punished the people of Yescovato by 
spurning it, and passed the night in the open air. 

The place was, nevertheless, the scene of a bloody battle. 
Nicholas Negri led the Genoese to the attack. It was a 
murderous contest, all the more so because, from the small 
numbers of the combatants, it necessarily had the character of 
single contests. And Corsicans fought against Corsicans, as a 
corps of them had remained in the service of Genoa. When 
these were advancing, Sampiero drove them back again by the 
words, “ That it was a shame to fight against their country.” 
Yictory was inclining to the side of the Genoese, as Bruscliino; 
one of the bravest Corsican captains, had ftillen; but Sampiero 
restored -the ranks again, and, b}" gathering up their last strength, 
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they succeeded in turning the Genoese, who spread themselv^ 
in disorderly flight in the direction of Bastia, 

The victory of Yeseovato immediately enlarged Sampiero’s 
forces, and a second at Caccia, in wliich Nicholas Negri fell, 
called the whole inland country to arms. Sampiero now hoped 
for eager assistance from Tuscany, and even from the Turks ■ 
for in vanquishing Spaniards and Genoese step by step with such 
small resources, he showed what the Corsican love of freedom 
could do if it were supported still further. 

After Negri’s death, the Genoese speedily sent their best 
general to the island, Stephen Doria, worthy of this name from 
his valour, his wisdom, and his harshness. An army of 4000 
German and Italian mercenaries accompanied him. Accordino-ly 
the flames of war raged afresh. The Corsicans suflbred seveml 
defeats, hut the Genoese more j and they were again diiven hack 
to Bastia. Doria had made an incursion upon Bastelica, and 
laid in ashes this the hirtliplace of Sampiero, and laid his house 
even with the ground. What was house and property to Sam¬ 
piero, who had sacrificed liis wife for his country? But the 
policy of Genoa is ever notable, of bringing the patriotism of the 
Corsicans into a tragic struggle with their personal feelings. 
What they had tried in vain on Sampiero, succeeded in the case 
of Achilles of Campocasso, a man of extraordinary heroism, of a 
highly respected house of ancient Caporali. They imprisoned 
his mother. The son wavered not a moment, but threw away 
his sword, and hastened to the Gonoeso camp to rescue his 
mother from the torture. But wlicn the enemy exacted that 
he should be SampTero’s murderer, ho slipj)^tl off and kept quiet 
at home. Sampiero was deprived mere and more of powerful 
friends, since Brusoliiuo had fallen, Campocasso gone over to' the 
enemy, and also Na]mloon of Santa Lneia been slain—a valiant 
man, and the first Corsican who rendered the name Napoleon 
illustrious by his deeds in arms. 

If the entire hatred of Corsican and Genoese can bo comprised 
in two names, they^ are tlioso of Satui)iero and Doria. Both 
these mortally hostile names arc at tlio same time the most 
perfect representatives of their nationality. Stephen Doria sur¬ 
passed all his predecoHsors in cruelty. He had sworn to annihi¬ 
late the Corsicans^ and these w(a *0 his avowed principles— 
**When the Athenians, after a seven months’ ’resistance, got 
possession of the capital of Meh)s, the ally of Hjmrba, they killed 
all the inhabitants above fourteen ymrs old, and then sent a 
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polony to people tlie town anew, and liold it in obedient'Subjec¬ 
tion. Why do we not imitate this example ? Is it because the 
Corsicans are less culpable tban the rebels of that island? By 
these di-eadful cbastisements the Athenians wished to attain to 
the coquuest of Peloponnesus, of all G-reece, Africa, Italy, and 
Sicily. By putting all their enemies to the sword, they restored 
the respect and the terror of their arms. It will be said, that 
by yiolating the law of nations we violate all laws of humanity 
and civilisation. But what is the odds, if they only fear us? 
That is all I care about. The judgment of Genoa is more to me 
than that of posterity, with which you try in Vain to frighten 
me. This vain word ^posterity’ hinders only weak and irresolute 
men. Our interest it is to extend the scope of our conquests, 
and to deprive the insurgents of all that can feed war. Now 
I see only two ways, destruction of the crops, burning the 
villages, and throwing down the towers where they fortify them¬ 
selves when they can no otherwise keep up the contest.” 

These recommendations of Doria sufdciently declare Genoa’s 
hatred, rising to desperation, towards the indomitable Corsican 
nation, and also instruct us as to the unspeakable misery which 
the latter had to endure, Stephen Doria laid waste half the 
island with fire and sword, yet without being able to vanquish 
Sampiero. The latter had held a national assembly at Bozio, to 
give a new, strength to the common cause by means of institu¬ 
tions, to put the Twelve Men and other popular functions upon 
a new footing, and to render possible a rising en 9na>sse, Sam¬ 
piero was not a mere captain in war * his views were far-reaching. 
With his country’s independence he wished to give it a repub¬ 
lican constitution founded upon the ancient institutions of 
Sambucuccio of Alando. He wished to draw from the island’s 
position, from its forests and produce, all the advantages which 
fitted it to become a maritime power j he wished, in union with 
[France, to render Corsica free, powerful, and dominant, as in times 
of old Bhodes and Tyre were. Sampiero strove not for the title 
of Count of Corsica j he was the first who was called father of 
his country, and the times of the Signori were over. 

He sent meanwhile messengers to the continent to apply to 
the courts, especially France, for aid ; but the Corsicans were left 
to their fate. The messenger, Antonio Padovano, came back from 
France empty-handed; he brought with him only Alfonso, 
Sampiex'o’s young son, 10,000 dollars in money, and thirteen 
standards on which was written, Pugnafro Fatria. Nevertheless 
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the Corsicans raised a cry of joy, and the banners, which Sanj* 
piero distributed to the captains, occasioned envy and a dangerous 
jealousy. , 

Here are letters written by Sampiero :— 

'‘To Catherine of France. Our afiairs have gone well so far. 
I can assure your Majesty that but for the support, secret and 
open, afforded to the Genoese by the Catholic King of Spain, 
in twenty-two galleys and four ships with a great number of Sjjan- 
iards for a beginning, we should have driven our enemies to such 
extremities that they would be now without a strong position. 
Nevertheless, come what may, we shall never give up the re¬ 
solution once formed, to die sooner than subject ourselves in any 
way to the dominion of the Republic. I therefore juvny your 
Majesty in these cmcumstances, not to forget my devotion to your 
Majesty’s person, and my country’s to France. When the Catho¬ 
lic King has shown himself so inclined towards the Genoese, who 
alone are so poweiful by themselves against us, deserted as we 
are by every one, will your Majesty suffer us to perish under 
the hands of our cruel enemies ? ” 

“ To the Duke of Pann a. Though we sh ould hecome irihutary 
•to the Porte, at the risk of offending all Christian princes, our 
resolution is yet iiTevocable; a hundred times rather the Turks 
than the Genoese. Even France has not respected the peace, 
which we were told was to be the guarantee of our riglits and 
the end of our sufferings. If I take the liberty of troubling 
you with the affairs of the island, it is that your Highness in case 
of need may he able to defend its cause at the coui-t of Rome 
against the assault? of our enemies. I wiifli my words at least 
to stand as a solemn protest against the cruel indifference of the 
Catholic Princes and an appeal to divine jxistice.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Once more ambassadors went to Fj'ance. Tlioro were five ; 
but the Genoese intercepted them on the coavSt. I'hre.o juinpod 
into the sea to save themselves, one was drowned, and the two 
.that M^ere taken were handed over bo thu rack and the headsman. 
The war assumed a terrible character, that of an unsparing 
Vendetta on Loth sides. Dovia, howovei', got no forwarder. 
-Sampiero had repeatedly totally d^rfeatod, and then almost 
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anniMlated him in the pass of Lnminanda; and only sohold a 
leader as Doria -was could have succeeded in escaping. Bleeding, 
exhausted, despairing, Doria arrived at S. Fiorenzo, and soon 
left the island. The republic sent Vivaldi in his room, and after 
him the intriguing Fornari. But she now entertained no hope 
of annihilating Sampiero by open force in war. Against this 
man, who had come to the island an outlaw with a few outlaws, 
she had by degrees sent her whole force into the field—her own 
and a Spanish fleet, her mercenaries, both Germans and 15,000 
Spaniards, her greatest generals, Doria, Centurione, and Spinola; 
and she, who had vanquished the Pisans and Venetians, could 
not subdue a poor and forlorn nation, that went to war hunger¬ 
ing, ragged, unshod, and badly armed, and that found nothing 
when it returned home hut the ashes of its villages. 

Therefore they had come to the determination to murder 
Sampiero. 

Differences had long been sown between him and the descen¬ 
dants of the old Signori. Some, as Hercules of Istria, had fallen 
off from him because Genoese pay excited their avidity, or their 
pride revolted at the thought of obeying the commands of a man 
sprung from the dust, Others had to avenge bloodshed upon 
Mm. These were the three brothers Omani—Antonio, Fran¬ 
cesco, and Michael Angelo, cousins of Vannina. Genoa had 
gai^ied them by gold, and by the prospect of the fief Ornani, 
wMch belonged to the children of Vannina. The Ornani again 
gained over a monk named Ambrose of Bastelica, and Sampiei'o’s 
own armourer, Vittolo j and they then devised a plot for destroy¬ 
ing Sampiero in at? ambush. The governor "Fomari approved 
their design, and entrusted the execution to Eafael Giustiniani. 

Sampiero was in Vico when the monk brought him forged 
letters, pressingly urging him to come to Bocca, where a rebel¬ 
lion had broken out against the popular cause, Sampiero in¬ 
stantly sent on Vittolo to Cavro with twenty horses, and then 
followed him in person. With Mm were his son Alfonso, 
Andrea de’ Gentili, Antonio Pietro of Corfce, and Battista da 
Pietra. Meanwhile, Vittolo informed the Omani and Gius¬ 
tiniani that Sampiero would be passing through the mountain 
valley of Cavro, whereupon they set out with many men on foot 
and horseback, and posted themselves in ambush near Cavro. 
So when Sampiero, with Ms little host, marched unsuspecting 
through the pass, he saw himself suddenly assailed on all sides, 
and the mountains gleaming with acmed men. He then per- 
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ceived ^hat his hour was come. He immediately commanded 
his son Alfonso to abandon him, to fly and save himself for hi^ 
country; his great soul thus recovering the sentiments of nature, 
which he had formerly revolted by the murder of Vannina. 
The son obeyed and fled. Whilst his men fell bravely fighting 
in the grey of morning, Sampiero threw himself into the thick 
of the fighbj to force a passage, if it were yet possible. The three 
Ornanl had never taken their eyes off him, and were first afraid 
to touch the terrible man, but then impelled forwards by ven¬ 
geance, they pressed upon him, followed by Genoese soldiers. 
Sampiero fought desperately. He turned against Antonio Or- 
nano, and wounded him in the neck with a pistol-shot. But his 
gun missed fire; for Vittolo, when loading it, had put in first 
the ball, and then the powder.' Sampiero’s face was streaming 
with blood; and while his left hand cleared it from his eyes, 
the right wielded the sword in defence. Then Vittolo shot him 
from behind through the back, and he fell. The Ornani imme¬ 
diately pounced upon him bo butcher him when fallen. They 
cut off his head and carried it to the governor. 

It was on the 17th January, 1567, that Sampiero fell. He had 
reached the age of sixty nine years, unweakened by age and war, 
undying for his greatness of character, loftiness of aim and love of 
country. He was great in arms, inexhaustible in council; with¬ 
out ancestors, and indebted for every thing to himself, and to an 
extraordinary soul, he gathered none of the fruits of success, 
which favours most upstarts, but all the Inttor fruits of adversity, 
and fell like Viriathus by assassination. By his exalted example, 
he has shown us whftb a noble man can do wlfen ho remains true 
to one great passion, 

Sampiero was of tall stature, of a gloomy warlike countenance, 
of haughty mien, with a dark beard and black curly hair. His 
gaze was piercing, his speech short, firm, and powerfftl. Though 
a son of nature and without education, he yet possessed a fine 
intellect, and an excellent judgment. His enemies accused him 
of striving for the crown of his island; but he strove purely for 
its freedom. He lived simply as a shepherd, wore the woolloa 
smock-frock of the country, and slept on the bare ground. Ho 
had frequented the most voluptuous courts in the world, those 
of Elorence and of Versailles; yet ho had learned nothing of 
their false principles and corrupt morals. He was savage enough 
to he able to murder his wife, because she had betrayed horsolf 
and her child to his country’s enemy; but ho knew nothing of 
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those crimes which pervert nature, and convert its -^olation 
into a refined philosophy of living. He was simple, rude, and 
great; desperately headlong and terrible; a man fresh from na¬ 
ture’s workshop, cast in a single mould, and impressed with her 
most powerful stamp. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Ok Sampiero’s death, Genoa expressed her exultation by peals 
of beUs and illuminations. But the murderers basely quarrelled 
for the traitor’s reward; Yittolo’s share amounted to 150 gold 
scudi. 

Upon the land of Coi-sica fell a direful grief; its father was 
slain. They met on the square before the church at Orezza, 
3000 men in arms, many weeping, all sad. The silence was 
broken by Leonardo of Casanova, Sampiero’s friend and brotlier 
in arms, who held the funeral oration for the deceased. 

This man was bowed down by a heavy weight of grief, for 
he had met with a lot utterly without example. A short time 
before he had fled from a dungeon, from which his heroic young 
son had delivered him. Econardo had been taken prisoner by 
the Genoese, who threw him into the dungeon of Bastia, His 
son Antonio pondered day and night how he could rescue his 
father. jEttired in the clothes'of a woman who used to bring the 
prisoner his meals, Antonio entered the dungeon. He conjured 
his father to escape and leave him behind ;*for even should he, 
the youth, die, his death would be honourable, and would prcsex've 
to the cause of freedom the arm and the wisdom of the father. 
This, he said, was the course prescribed by patriotism. The 
father wavered long in the terrible struggle; at last he knew 
that he must act as his son had-said, tore himself away from 
him, and escaped attired in the woman’s clothes, The jailer 
found the youth. He yielded himself up to him, unarmed, 
proud, and happy. They led him into the governor’s presence, 
and by his command he was hanged at the window of his 
father’s castle, Piziani. 

Leonardo, with his son’s sacrifice written upon his face, now 
stood up like a holy man before the assembled people, and 
tranquilly held the funeral oration for his brother in arms, 
Sampiero. 
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'^Slavejg weep” said lie; “free men avenge themselves. ITo 
pusillanimous lamentations 1 Our mountains shall ring again 
with nought hut the din of war. Let us show by the vigour of 
our action that he is not quite dead. Has he not left us the 
example of.his life? Lo, of that the Fornari and the Yittoli 
could not deprive us. That escaped their plots and their assassin 
bullets. "Why did he call to his son ‘ Save thyself? ’ Doubtless 
that there might yet remain to his country a hero, to the 
soldiers a head; to the Genoese a fearful foe. Yes, my fiitliful 
fellow-countrymen, Sampiero lias attached to his murderers the 
infamy of his death, and to the young Alfonso the duty of 
revenge. Let us help him to achieve this noble work. Let us 
close our ranks. The spirit of the father revives in the son. I 
know the youth. He is worthy of the name he bears, worthy of 
his country’s confidence. Of youth he has only the fire, not the 
inexperience. Maturity of judgment sometimes outmns the 
number of years. This boon has not beeH denied him by 
Heaven. For a long time he has shared the dangers and 
labours of his father. The world knows he is master of the 
rough profession of arms. The warriors are eager to march to 
his commands. You may rely on the sureness of his tact, which 
never fails, Masses of men intuitively know the worth of indi¬ 
viduals. They seldom make a mistake in the choice of those 
whom they esteem capable of leading them. And further, what 
more brilliant homage can we render to the memory of Sampiero 
than by the election of his son? The hearts of those who hear 
me are strung to too lofty a pitch to be accessible to fear. 

“ If there are among us any who are base eu#ugh to prefer the 
ignominious security of slavery to the storms and perils of free¬ 
dom, then let them go and separate themselves from the rest of 
the people. Let them tell us what their names are. When we 
have graven their names on a pillar of infamy, which we shall 
raise on the spot where Sampiero was assassinated, we will sotul 
them away covered with ignominy, to swell the court of Foniari 
with Yittolo and Michael Angelo. Or, let them know that the 
arms and the contests in which free and brave men find their 
mo.st glorious portion, are also the safe.st for the weak. If they 
still waver, I would say to them, ‘ On the one side stands gloiy 
to our standard, freedom to ourselves, iudopoiidence to our 
country; on the other, the galley, infamy, contempt, and all 
other evils of slavery, Choose 1 

When Leonardo had thus spoken, the nation by acclamation 

E 
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elected Alfonso d’Ornano chief and general of the Corsicans. 
Alfonso was seventeen years old, but he was Sampiero’s son. 
And so the Corsicans, so far from the death of Sampiero pros¬ 
trating them as the enemy had hoped, opposed a child to the 
proud republic of G-onoa, deriding the old Genoese generals and 
the name of Doria j and for two years, the youth, victorious in 
many a battle, held his ground against the Genoese. 

However, the long war had exhausted both parties. Genoa 
desired peace ; and the island, then disunited by the factions of 
the Rossi and the Negri, was in a desperate condition, and inclined 
to peace. The republic, which had in the year 1561 taken Corsica 
from the Bank of St. George, now recalled the hated Fornari, 
and sent to the island George Doria, the only one of his name 
whom the Corsicans have preserved in friendly remembrance. 
The first act of this moderate and wise man, was the jn'oclama- 
bion of a general amnesty for tlie past. Many districts submitted, 
many captains put down their arms. And the Bishop of Sagona 
succeeded, too, in disposing the young Alfonso to a treaty, which 
was concluded on the following terms, between him and Genoa. 
(1.) Entire amnesty for Alfonso and his adherents; (2.) Free 
permission to both men and women to embark for the continent; 
(3.) Full disposing powers over their property, either to part 
with it by sale, or to administer it by stewards; (4.) Restora¬ 
tion of the fief Ornano to Alfonso ; (5.) Assignation of the Pieve 
Vico to Alfonso’s partisans till their embarkation ; (6.) A term 
of forty days for the disposition of their affairs ; (7.) Licence to 
every man to take a horse and some dogs with him ; (8.) Re¬ 
mission of the clekts of those who were debtors to the treasury; 
for all other debtors, a respite of five years, in consideration of 
the great national pressure; (9.) The release of some prisoners, 

-Alfonso left his country, with 300 companions, in the year 
1569 ; he emigrated to France, where King Charles IX. received 
him with honour, and made him colonel of the Corsican regi¬ 
ment which he was forming. Many Corsicans went to Venice, 
an,d many the Pope took into his service, and formed from them 
the celebrated Corsican guard of the 800. 
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CHAl^TER I 

After tlie concliasion of Sampiero’s wars, tlie full misery of 
the island was revealed. It was like a desert, and the people, 
decimated by the war, and by forced or voluntary emigration* 
was totally impoverished and grown savage. To fill up the 
measure of its woes, the plague frequently appeared, and famine 
forced the inhabitants to feed like beasts on acorns and weeds. 
Moreover, the corsairs liovered about their coasts, foil upon their 
villages, and dragged pooifie off into slavery. In such a con¬ 
dition of things, George Doria succeeded to the island as gover¬ 
nor ; and so long as he governed it, it rejoiced in his care, his 
mildness, and his conscientious observance of the treaty, which 
had especially guai'anteed the statutes and rights of the Terra 
del Commune. 

George Dovia had no sooner resigned his po#t to his successor, 
than Genoa returned to her old bad coxirscs again. Tyrants are 
generally so obstinate and blind, that they see neitlicr behipd nor 
before them. In time the Corsicana were dislodged again from 
all temporal, military, and spiritual ofiices, the least of which 
was occupied by Genoese ; the statutes were suppressed, and a 
party government introduced. The island was regarded purely 
as a domain; impoverished Genoese Nohili procured ap]Jointinent 
to offices there, to raise their finances. Involved in debt as the 
Corsicans were, they fell into the hands of usurers, mostly ecclesi¬ 
astics, to raise tlie imposts. The governor himself was regarded 
as a satrap. On his arrival in Bastia, he received a sceptre as 
symbol of his power; his salary at the public expense was not 
small, and the country had besides to supply bis table with pur¬ 
veyances in kind—with a calf, and a certain measure of fruit 
and vegetables weekly. His duo was also 25 per cent, on fines, 
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confiscations, and the prizes of contraband articles. And we 
must estimate his lieutenants and officers in proportion; for he 
brought to the island with him, a fiscal advocate, a master of 
ceremonies, a general secretary, a secretary in ordinary, a har¬ 
bour commander, a captain of cavalry, a captain of police, and a 
chief jailer. All these officers were vampires, as even Genoese 
authors acknowledge. The imposts became more and more 
oppressive; all branches of industry were at a stand-still; there 
were no manufactures, and commerce there was none, because 
the law compelled all the produce of the country that was 
exported, to be exported solely to the port of Genoa. 

According to the reports of all the writers who have spoken 
of this period of Corsican history, its condition was then the un- 
happiest of all countries of the world. Overcome by famine, 
the plague, and devastation in war, incessantly harassed by Bar¬ 
baresque pirates, deprived by the Genoese of their rights and 
freedom, and afflicted by venal justice, drained and oppressed, 
internally rent besides by the Black and Bed factions, bleeding 
at a thousand places with family wars and vengeance for blood, 
the whole land one single wound,—such is the picture of Corsica, 
an island blest by all the elements of nature. Filippini counts 
up sixty-one places perfectly suited for cultivation, which in his 
day were waste and deserted, with house and church still stand- 
ing—a sight, as he says, that affects one to tears. Held together 
by no general moral spirit, the Corsican nation must have totally 
dissolved and fallen away into separate hordes, if the general 
sentiment of coTirJiry had not taken such^wonderfully forcible 
hold of them. And here the virtue of patriotism appears of a 
magnitude scarce conceivable, if we reflect what a wasted land 
it was to which Corsican hearts clove; a wretched land, but one 
saturated by tbeir blood, and the blood of their fathers, brothers, 
and children, and therefore dear to them. The Corsican histo¬ 
rian says in'the eleventh book of his history, ^Mf love of 
country has been seen, at any time and any place in the world, 
to exert any influence upon men, then may one assuredly say 
that it has been supremely powerful in Corsica; forlhaye been 
quite astonished that the attachment of the Corsicans to their 
country has in all ages been so great, as to hinder them from 
ever forming an energetic volimtaiy determination to abandon 
their island for ever. For if one traces their history from the 
earliest times to the present day, one may see that the people 
never in so many centuries, putting all together, had even as 
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nLUcli as a hundred years of rest and recovery ; and that they^, 
notwithstanding, never resolved to go away and avoid the un¬ 
speakable ruin consequent upon so many, many cruel wars, 
teeming with famine, conflagration, private hatred, assassination, 
wrangling, violence from so many foreign nations, spoiling of 
their possessions, frequent incursions of those cruel barbarians 
the Corsairs, and finally with endless other unenumerated suf¬ 
ferings.” In a space of only thirty years at that period 28,000 
assassinations were perpetrated. 

One great misfortune for Corsica, says the Corsican historian, 
is the great number of those infernal instruments, guns ; for 
the Genoese govemment drew a considerable revenue from the 
oppressive tax upon the licence for the use of these guns. “ More 
than 7000 licences,” Filippini tells, “ have heen issued, and over 
and above many have guns even without licence, especially 
among the mountains, where one sees nothing but troops of 
twenty, thirty, or more arquebusiers. These licences raise annu¬ 
ally 7000 lire from the poor and wretched Corsica; for every 
new governor on his arrival cancels the licences of his predeces¬ 
sor, in order to confirm them anew. But the purchase of the 
guns is a still worse hurthen; for even the very poorest is 
found to have his gun, to the value of five or six scucli at least, 
exclusive of expenses for ammunition; and one who has no 
money at all, sells his vineyard, his chestnut trees, or other landed 
possession, to buy one, as if he could not live without it. It is really 
surprising ; for tlie greater number of those people have nob a 
coat on their backs worth half a scuclo, and nothing in the 
house to eat, and yat they would hold themselves dishonoiu^ed 
were they to appear in others presence without their gun. And 
hence it happens that the vineyards and fields are no longer in 
cultivation, and lie useless, turning into thicket, and the men 
are consequently driven to*highwa,y 3 *obboiy and crime; and, 
where there are no facilities for this, they steal the ox, the cow, 
and other cattle, of those who do their work regularly to fooil 
their poor family. Hence arises such misery that tillage, which 
was the sole source of a livelihood, and the solo skill of the 
islanders, is banished from Corsica- And now those who live 
so lawlessly, hinder the rest also from acting as well an they 
might be inclined to do. But the evil does not stop here; for 
over and above this, from the facility aifovded by the arquebtisoH 
for doing mischief, assassinations are heard of daily, now in tins 
village, now in that. For formerly, when those arms wore not 
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in use, mortal enemies met openly upon the roads; and even if 
the opponent had the advantage by three or four menf he could 
scarcely venture upon the aggressive. But if any one now has 
a little spite against another, though in the old way of fighting, 
he would not dare to look him in the face, he hides in a thicket 
or bush, and murders him without a thought, just as he would 
shoot a beast; and nothing is said of it afterwards, for justice 
dare not do her duty. Besides, the Corsicans have become so 
skilful with these guns, that I pray God to preseiwe ns from 
war; for their enemies would have to take care of themselves, as 
even children of eight or ten years old, who can hardly carry the 
gun or leave the trigger alone, are used to stand all day long 
before the mark, which they hit, though it be no bigger than a 
scudo.” 

Filippini, Sampiero’s contemporary, saw guns introduced in¬ 
to Corsica; till the year 1553 he says they had been unknown 
on the island. Marshal Thermes and the French brought the 
fiirst guns to Corsica, and they must have been highly amused; 
for the Corsicans, says Filippini, knew neither how to load nor 
to shoot them, and, when they did shoot, they were as terrified 
as savages. What the Corsican historian says of the fearful 
consequences of the introduction of guns into Corsica, is as true 
now after three centuries as then, and a chronicler writing now 
could not alter an iota of what Filippini says. 

The sudden appearance of a Greek colony in this frightfully 
devastated island excites our wonder. Tp denationalize the 
Corsican nation, by throwing in among them foreign and hostile 
elements, was a lo^g-cherished object of tl^e Genoese, Perhaps 
this policy had a good deal to do with the plan of settling a 
colony of Greeks in Corsica, which was executed in the year 
1676. Mainotes of the gulf of Colocythia, weary of the insup¬ 
portable Turkish yoke, had formed a determination, like those 
Phocseans of old who would not endure the Persian yoke, to 
emigrate with their wives, and children, and possessions,’ and 
find for themselves a new home. After a long search, their 
deputy, John Stephanopnlus, came to Genoa among other places, 
and Lid before the senate the wishes of his countrymen. The 
republic heard with pleasure, and offered the Greeks the district 
of Paomia, a strip of coast on the western extremity of Corsica, 
between the gulfs of Porto and Sagona. Stephanopnlus con¬ 
vinced himself of the favourable nature of the land, and then 
the Mainotes concluded a treaty with the Genoese senatp, ac- 
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cording ^ which this strip of coast, Paomia, Puvicla, and Salogna. 
was ceded to them as a colony. Their first necessities were 
supplied, and their religion and social institutions guaranteed to 
them; whereas they on their side swore fealty to Genoa, and 
had to subject themselves to a Genoese regent, who was to be 
sent to the colony. So in March, 1G76, these Greeks, 730 in 
number, were seen landing from their ve.ssels at Genoa, where 
they remained two months, and then took possession of their 
new country. Genoa was pleased by the rise of this colony; for 
in its brave men she had gained an irrefragably faithful host, a 
permanent outpost, as it were, in the enemy’s country; and 
the Greeks could never make common cause with the Corsicans. 
The latter regarded the foreign new-comers with surprise. Per¬ 
haps they despised men who, having abandoned tbeir coxxntry, 
could have felt no love for it; most surely the thought was re¬ 
volting to tliem, that these intruders had been unceremoniously 
settled on their laiirl. The poor Greeks were never destined to 
prosper in their new rude home. 


CHAPTER II. 

For half a century the island lay in its state of exliaustion, 
whilst the hatred of Genoa, fed by the universal and individual 
misery, at length stifled every other sentiment. The nation 
lived upon its hatred^* tins alone preserved it from destruction. 

Many causes combined, meanwhile, to force the revolt to an 
outbreak. To sensible people like the Twelve Men, who still 
formally existed, the abuse of the sale of licences to carry arms 
appeared to be pre-eminently the source of the internal ills. 
In thirty years, as has been said, i8,000 assassination a were per¬ 
petrated in Corsica. The Twelve addressed urgent representa.- 
tions of the state of things to the senate of the republic, and 
demanded the abolition of these licences. The senate yielded 
the point. It forbade the sale of arms, and charged special 
commissioners with the disarming of the island. But as, with 
the abolition of the sale of the licences, a source of annual revenue 
was lost to the exchequei', a tax of twtdve soldi was levied upon 
every hearth in the country, under the name of the due mne. 
The people grumbled, but paid it; and nevertheless the sale, 
both underhand and open, of the licences continued. 
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Anotlier measure excited the resentment of the Coijsicans in 
the year 1724. The country was then divided into two govern¬ 
ments, the lieutenant of Ajaccio being raised to the rank of go¬ 
vernor ;—a double burthen and a double despotism. Both had 
the irresponsible competence to sentence to the galleys and to 
death without any form of proceedings, but, as it was expressed, 

‘‘ from having informed their conscience” (ecc informata, conscien-' 
tia). Arbitrariness, illegality, and murder were the conse¬ 
quence. 

In the meantime, a special occasion for the outbreak of revolt 
was not long wanting. A Corsican soldier was ignominiously 
punished in a small town of Liguria. A crowd of people stood 
round the man, and scoiTed at his disgrace, as he sat to public 
exposure on a wooden horse. His fellow-soldiers, insulted in 
their national feelings, fell upon the scoffers, and killed one or 
two. The authorities had them beheaded for this violence. 
When news of this reached Corsica, it set the national pride in 
a blaze j and when the day for the collection of the tax of the 
due seine arrived, a spark falling in Corsica itself occasioned the 
final explosion. 

The lieutenant of Corte had gone with his collector to the 
pieve of Bozio, when the people were out in the fields, and only 
a poor old man of Bustaccio, Cardone, awaited the officer, and 
gave him his fcax. There was a coin among it which was light by 
the value of half a soldo. The lieutenant refused it. The old man 
vainly prayed him to have regard to his bitter poverty. Re¬ 
pulsed, and threatened with an execution if he did not on the 
morrow make uiTthe farthing wanting, th^ old man went away, 
pondering such harshness in his mind, and speaking to himself 
as old people do. Others met him, steewi, and heard his story, 
as they came up one by one at the wayside. The old man 
began to complain ; then going from his own case to the state of 
the country, he carried his hearers away with a frenzy of I'age, 
eloquently representing to them the distress of the people and 
the tyranny of the Genoese, and exclaiming at the conclusion, 

“ Kow it is high time to put an end to our oppressors! ” Straight¬ 
way the crowd dispersed, and the old man’s words flew through 
the country, rousing every where the old cry of vengeance, 
^^JBvviva Ivb libert^y evviva ilpopolo /” Brom place to place the 
blowing of the conch and the sounding of the alarm-bell was 
heard. Thus a feeble old man had preached this crusade, and 
a farthing had given the special occasion to a war that lasted^ 
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forty y€»rs. It was irrevocably resolved to pay no more taxes 
of any kind whatever. This took place in October, 1729. 

Upon the news of the popular movement at Bozio, the gover¬ 
nor, Felix Pinelli, sent 100 men to the pieve. They passed the 
nighh in Poggio de Tavagna, having been secretly received into 
the houses of the village. But one of the inhabitants, named 
Pompiliani, conceived the design of disarming them in the night. 
This was put in execution, and they were sent back unarmed 
to Bastia. Forthwith Pompiliani was the avowed head of the 
insurgents. They armed themselves with axes, hatchets, and 
vine-knives, fell upon the fort of Aleria, stormed it, cut the gar¬ 
rison to pieces, took arms and ammunition, and marched without 
delay upon Bastia. More than 5000 men encamped in front of 
the town, in whose citadel Pinelli fortified himself. To gain 
time he speedily sent the Bishop, of Mariana into the insurgents’ 
camp, to treat amicably with them. They demanded redress of 
all the grievances of the Corsican people. But the bishop in¬ 
duced them to accept an armistice of twenty-four days, to return 
to the mountains, and wait till the senate of Genoa should have 
answered their demands. This took place. Pinelli used the 
respite to reinforce himself, to fortify the surrounding forts, and 
to disseminate discord. The people now, seeing themselves put 
ofi‘ and deluded, descended the mountains again, augmented to 
the number often thousand, and encamped before Bastia. The 
general rising was not to be stemmed, and in vain did Genoa 
send her commissioners to pacify and negotiate. 

An assembly of the people was held at Furiani. Pompiliani, 
elected in their fi^st^eed to be their leader, iiatl shewn himself 
incapable. He was set aside, and in his place two experienced 
men, Andrea Colonna Ceccaldi of Yeacovato and Don Luis 
Giafferi of Talasani, were declared genci’als of the people. 
Bastia was now assailed anew and more hotly than befoi'e; and 
again the bishop was sent to the camp of the people to pacify 
them. An armistice was concluded for four ihonbhs. Both 
sides employed it to arm themselves; plots also of the old sort 
were devised by the Genoese commissioner, Camillo Dovia, but a 
murderous design upon Ccccaldi’s life miscamod. The latter 
had meanwhile traversed the interior of the island with Gialleri, 
composed family feuds, and restored the authority of law; then, 
in February, 1731, they had opened a legislative assembly at 
Corte. Laws were here issued, measures taken for a general 
rising, and •militias and magistracies organized. They bound 
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themselves hy a solemn oath never more to endure the yoke of 
Genoa. Thus the insurrection became le^al, general, and 
regulated. It was the whole people, of the nearer as well as the 
farther side of the mountains, that rose inspired by one feeling. 
The suffrage of religion was taken, too. Tlie clergy of the island 
had met in convocation at Orezza, and unanimously adopted the 
resolution, that if the republic refused the people their rights, 
war was a measure of self-defence, and the people released from 
their oath of subjection. 


CHAPTER in. 

They had sent the canon Orticoni to the continent to entreat 
the protection of foreign powers, and Giafferi to Tuscany to 
procure arms and ammunition, of which they stood in need. 
Meanwhile the armistice had expired. Genoa, conceding 
nothing, demanded unconditional submission and the deliver¬ 
ing up of the two chiefs. But as the war began to be kindled 
at all points, and the Corsicans, after depriving her of several 
strong places, were keeping Bastia, Ajaccio, and Calvi closely 
invested, the republic perceived the imminent danger, and turned 
to the emperor Charles VL for aid. 

The emperor granted aid. He assigned to the republic a corps 
of 8000 German troops, concluding with her a formal contract 
of sale, like one merchant with another. The time was then 
beginning when tte German princes sol<f the blood of their 
subjects for money to strangers, that it might be spilled in the 
cause of despotism. It was also the time when the nations 
wakened into consciousneKS, A new spirit, the popular, was 
going out through the world. The poor Corsican people has the 
abiding glory of having ushered in this new period. 

However, the Emperor disposed of the 8000 Germans on very 
favourable terms. The republic engaged to maintain them, to 
pay 30,000 florins a month, and to pay a compensation of 1 00 
florins for every one slain or deserting. Hence the Corsicans 
cried, whenever they killed a German, Genoa, a hundred 
florins I 

1'he mercenaries came to Corsica on the 10th of August, 1731; 
not all, but only 4000 men^t first; for the Genoese senate had 
put off the other half, in hopes of doing without them. The 
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4000 Germanswere under the command of General Wach tend onk. 
Immediately upon disembarking they fell upon the Coi\sicans, and ‘ 
forced them to desist from the siege of Bastia. 

The Corsicans saw with grief and anxiety the emperor him¬ 
self interfering to oppress them. They were in want of the 
merest necessaries. In their extreme poverty they had neither 
arrnS; nor good clobhing, nor shoes. They ran to battle bar eh etui ed 
and barefoot. Whom should they look to for aid to their 
side ? They could reckon upon no one abroad save only their 
exiled countrymen. Accordingly they determined in a popular 
assembly to call upon these; wherever they might be living upon 
the continent; and they addressed to them the following 
summons :— 

Fellow-Countrymen ! our endeavours for the redress of our 
righteous grievances having borne no fruit, we have resolved to 
fight out our own freedom in arms. There can be no more 
wavering. Either we shall rise from the condition of humiliation 
and prostituted dignity, into which we had fallen ; or we know 
how to die, and to drown our sufferings and our chains in our 
blood. If no prince is to be found, who, touched by the story 
of our ills, will hear our lamentations, and defend us against our 
oppressors, yet there is an Almighty God ; and so we stand 
armed iu the name, and for the defence of our country. Hasten 
hither, all ye children of Corsica, who are accidentally separated 
from our coasts, to fight beside your brethren, to conquer or 
to die. Let nothing hold you back; take your arms and come! 
The fatherland calls you, and offers you a grave and immoi’- 
tality! ” • • 

They came, from Tuscany, Eome, Naples, Marseille. Not a 
day passed without the arrival of one or another; and they who 
could not bear arms sent what they could, money and arms. 
One of these returning exiles, Felician Leoni, of the B-.dagna, 
hitherto a captain in the Nea,politan service, landed one day at 
San Fiorenzo, just at the moment when his old father Goronimo 
was passing with a troop to assail the tower of Nonza, The 
father and son embraced weeping. Then the old man said, 
My son, well is it that thou hast como ; go tliou instead of me, 
and expel the Genoese from the tower.” The son directly led 
on the troop; the father remained awaiting the issue. Leoni 
took the tower of Nonza, bubinthe moment of victory was tlirown 
down dead by a musket ball A messenger ran with the mourn¬ 
ful news to the father. The old man saw the messenger coming, 
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and asked him how matters stood. “ Sadly enough/’^ said the 
messenger, ^'for thy son has fallen.”—'^Nonza is taken 1 ”—“Ib 
is taken.”—Ah 1 well,” cried the old man, long live the father¬ 
land ! ” 

Meanwhile Camillo Doria was devastating the island and de¬ 
stroying its villages, while General Wachtendonk marched into 
the interior, to quell the rising in the province of Balagna. But 
here the Corsicans encircled him in the mountains near S. 
Pellegrino, after having slain many of his men. The imperial 
general could stir neither forwards nor backwards, and was a lost 
man. Voices became clamorous for the total annihilation of 
these strangers. But the prudent Giaderi would not bring 
down the wrath of the mighty emperor upon his poor country, 
and therefore dismissed Wachtendonk with his army to Bastia 
uninjured, with the single reservation, that that general should 
intercede with the emperor for the grievances of the Coi'sicans. 
Wachtendonk gave his word to do so, and was astonished at the 
generosity of these people, whom he had come to restrain as a 
savage horde of rebels. An armistice of two months had been 
concluded. The grievances of the Corsicans were reduced to 
writing, and despatched to Vienna, but before an answer aiTived 
the armistice expired, and the war began anew. 

The second half of the im|’erial auxiliary force, 4000 men, 
now crossed the sea. The bold Corsicans vanquished them 
several times; and especially on the 2nd Pebruary, 1732, they 
defeated and annihilated the Germans under Doria and De Vins 
in the bloody battle of Calenzana. Hereupon the terrified re¬ 
public begged th^ emperor a third time for 4000 troops. But 
the world began to testify a lively sympathy for the bold people 
who of themselves, independent of all assistance, and in the 
bitterest destitution, found solely in their patriotism the means 
of gloriously resisting two such formidable enemies. 

The new imperial army was led by a celebrated general, Louis 
Prince of Wiirtemberg, He immediately proclaimed an amnesty 
on condition that the people would lay down their arms arid 
submit to Genoa. But upon tbis basis the Corsicans would not 
negotiate. Accordingly the Princes of Wiirtemberg and Culm- 
bach, Generals Wachtendonk, Schmettau, and Waldstein, ad¬ 
vanced into the country according to a concerted plan of opera¬ 
tions, while the Corsicans retreated to the mountains to wear 
out the enemy by guerilla. Suddenly arrived the answer of the 
imperial court to the complaints of the Corsicans, and commands. 
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to tlie Pfince of Wiirtemberg to compound as amicably as pos- ■ 
sible with them, their rights being acknowledged to have been 
violated. 

Hereupon a peace was concluded on the 11th of May, 1733, on 
the following terms : 1. a general amnesty; 2. abandonment 
of all claims to indemnification of the costs of the warj 3. re¬ 
mission of all taxes due; 4, admission of all Corsicans to all 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical offices; 5. the right of founding 
colleges, and freedom of teaching; 6. revival of the Twelve men 
and the Six men with all the privileges of an Oratore; 7. right 
of defence to accused persons; 8. the institution of a magistracy, 
whose duty it shall be to expose all abuses committed by jjublic 
officers. 

This compact, so favourable to the Corsicans, was to have the 
personal guarantee and ratification of the emperor. Accordingly 
most of the imperial troops left the island, after more than SuUQ 
Germans had found a grave there. Only Wachtendonk remained 
behind for a time, to accomiDlish the consummation of the com¬ 
pact. 


CHAPTEE lY. 

The imperial ratification was awaited. But, before it arrived, 
the Genoese senate, embittered and revengeful, allowed itself to 
be seduced to an uui'ighteous act, which could only raise the 
Corsicans in revolt again. Ceccahli, Giaffieri, the Abbe Aitelli, 
and Eafaelli, the Corsican leaders who had signed the treaty of 
peace in the name of tlicir nation, were suddenly arrested and 
dragged to Genoa under the pretext of treasonable tlosigus. A 
cry of revolt rose hereupon in the island. They hastened to 
Wachtendonk, and made his honour responsible for this Genoese 
act of violence ; they wrote to the Prince of W^iirtoinbcrg and 
to the emperor himself, and demanded the i)rotection promised 
by the treaty. The result of this was, that the emperor ratified 
the treaty and reclaimed the prisoners. All four wore restored 
to their freedom, but the senate tried to extort from them the 
obligation never to return again to their country. Ceocaldi 
betook himself to Spain, where he took military service; Ha- 
faelli to Eome; and Aitelli and Giaficri went to Leglioni, to 
observe the course of events in the neighbourhood of their coun- 
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^ try, as from all appearances t’Jie present state of things c*buld not 
be of long duration. 

On the If'Jth June, 1733, Wachtendonk also, with the last 
of the Germans, left the island, which stood again alone with 
Genoa, though now pos-sessecl of the legally ratified trenty of 
peace. The two mortil enemies no sooner looked each other in 
the face than they seized their arms. iN’othing but a struggle 
for life or death was now possible between the Corsicans and the 
Genoese. In the course of so many ages, hatred had become a 
second nature. The Genoese came breathing revenge, intrigu¬ 
ing, cunning; the Corsican defiant, unconciliated, distrustful, 
aud proud of his well-tried power, and in the full consciousness 
of his national self-dependence. A few arrests and assassins’ 
plots, and the people rose aud rallied at Rostini round Hyacin- 
thus Paoli, an impetuous, resolute, and valiant citizen of 
Morosaglia. He was a man of remarkable talents—orator, poet, 
and statsman; for men had now been matured among the rude 
Corsican nation in the school of adversity and strife, who were 
to astonish Europe. The people of Rostini appointed Hyacin- 
thus Paoli, and Castineta with him, to he their generals. 
Leaders, though possibly at first only provisional ones, were 
thus already found. 

ISTo sooner had the hmute of Rostini broken out, and the 
struggle with Genoa been taken up again, than the brave 
Giafferi embarked in haste and landed in Corsica. The first 
popular assembly was held in Oorfce, which had been taken by 
storm. Here war^was unanimously proclaimed against Genoa, 
aud the resolution adopted of putting themselves under the pro¬ 
tection of the Catholic king of Spain, whose banner they erected 
in Corte. The canon Orticoni was sent to the court of Madrid 
to lay before it this desire of the nation. 

Don Luis Giafferi was appointed anew general of the 
Corsicans, and succeeded, in the course of the year 1734, in 
depriving the Genoese of the whole country, with the exception 
of the strongholds on the coast. He then convoked a general 
assembly of the people at Corte. He here demanded to have 
Hyacinthus Paoli as his colleague; and this having been sanc¬ 
tioned, the advocate Sebastiano Costa was commissioned to 
draw up the statutes of the new government. Accordingly, 
this memorable assembly declared the independence of the 
people, and the eternal separation of Corsica from Genoa; and 
announced as the basis of the constitution, 1, self-government 
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of the pe(fple in its parliament; 2, a junta of six men, appointed 
by the parliament, and renewed every three months, who wei'e 
to represent the pa,rl lament in the conn oil of generals; 3, a civil 
corporation of four men, commissioned with the administration 
of justice, finance, and the intei^ests of commerce; 4, the assem¬ 
bled people was declared to be the sole fount of justice; 5, a 
code of laws was to be compiled by the supreme junta. 

These were the fundamental articles of a constitution which 
the Corsican Costa drew up in the year 1735, and which, in the 
midst of the barbarism of the then European constitutions, a 
people formed for itself, of which the continent of Europe only 
heard in vague reports, few and far between, that it was dread¬ 
fully savage and barbarous. Here it is i)roved that it is not 
always knowledge, or wealth, or brilliant political events, that 
educates nations‘to freedom and independence; hut perhaps 
oftener poverty, unhappiness, and love of country, And thus 
a little nation, without literature and without manufactures, 
had quietly, and by its intrinsic power, outstripped, in political 
wisdom and humanity, all the cultivated nations of Euro])e; its 
constitution had grown, not on the soil of philosophical systems, 
but on that of material necessity. 

G-iafferi, Ceccaldi, and Hyacinthiis Paoli, were all three put 
at the head of the nation. Meanwhile, Orticoni also returned from 
his Spanish mission, and brought tlie reply, that tlie Catholic 
king declined to Lake Corsica under his special protection, but 
that he declared that he would never support Genua with troops. 
So, as the Corsicans hi^d lio other princely protection to reckon 
on, they did in their forloniness what Italian republics in the 
middle ages had sometimes done ; they jiut themselves by popular 
decree under the protection of the Holy Vix'gin, whose image they 
received into the national banner, and they chose Jesus Christ 
their Gonfalonicro, or standard-bearer. 

But Genoa, to whom the German emperor could render no 
aid on account of his entanglement with the afiairs of Poland, 
was employing her utmost resources to subdue the Corsicans. 
The republic sent in succession, Felix PinelU, the former cruel 
governor, and her bravest general, Paul Battista KivaroU, with 
all the troops that could be raised. And the position of the 
Corsicans was indeed desperate; for they were in want of all 
necessaries, as the land was totally exhausted, and Genoese 
cruisers prevented all importation fr<nn foreign parts. To sucli 
tetremities were they driven, that they now made proposals of 
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peace, which however G-enoa rejected. The whole isknd was 
blockaded, all intercourse stagnated, ships from Leghorn had 
been captured, their powder was at an end, and arms, especially 
fire-arms, were wanted. Now, when their need had risen to the 
highest pitch, it came to pass one day, that two strange vessels 
anchored in the gulf of Isola Rossa, and "discharged a great 
quantity of provisions and stores of war, presents to the Corsicans 
from unknown and mysterious givers. The captains of the ships 
rejected all^ compensation, and asked only for a little Corsican 
wine, to drink to the success of the brave nation. Then they 
put to sea again, amidst the hearty benedictions of the people, 
who had assembled on the shore to see their strange bene¬ 
factors. The Corsicans were now seized with unspeakable 
joy, and perfectly intoxicated by this little token of foreign 
sympathy. Joyous peals were rung in all the villages. They 
told one another that the Divine Providence and the Holy 
Virgin had sent their angel of deliverance to the poor country; 
they were now in hopes some foreign power would bestow its 
protection upon the poor Corsicans. The moral effect of this 
event was so great, that Genoa feared what the Corsicans hoped, 
and instantly negotiated for peace. But now the Corsicans 
rejected it. 

These two ships had been equipped by large-hearted English¬ 
men, friends of freedom, and admirers of Corsican heroism. ^Soon 
after this, their patriotism was to be brought into conflict with 
their generosity by the North American revolution. The 
English ammunition assisted the Corsicans to the storming of 
Aleria, where" they took four cannon. They now invested Calvi 
and Bastia, But their position became every instant more help¬ 
less and hopeless. All their means were expended, and yet no 
foreign power interfered. In those ckiys the minds of the 
Corsicans were held on a strain of almost religious intensity. 
They resembled the Jews undei” the Maccabees when they were 
looking out for a Messiah. 
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Now it came to pass, early in-the morning of the ]'2th March, 
1736, that a ship with British flag steered to the fine coast of 
Aleria. The people came thronging towards it, and greeted it 
with hurras, supposing it to be laden with ammunition. The 
vessel weighed anchor ofl* the shore, and the most distinguished 
men of the island v’nere soon seen going on board, and waibhig 
upon a mysterious stranger who was in the ship. This stranger 
was of a kingly mien, of a pompous bearing, and attired in 
theatrical splendour. He was arrayed in a long caftan of 
scarlet silk, Moorish trousers, and yellow shoes; a Spaxnsh hat 
with a plume covered his head; in a girdle of yellow silk hung 
a brace of richly inlaid pistols, and at his side a sabre, and in 
his right hand he held a long sceptre. After him, in' an 
attitude of reverence, disembarked sixteen gentlemen of liis sxiite, 
eleven Italians, two Trench ofS.cers, and three Moors. Thus 
this mysterious man entered Corsica with the mien of a king, 
and with the will to be one. 

The Corsicans surrounded the mysterious personage with no 
small astonishment. They were convinced that ho wan, if not 
a foreign prince, at least tlio ambassador of a moniirch wlio 
wished to bestow his protection upon the Corsicaurt. And the 
ship forthwith discharged its cargo before the eyes of the mxilti- 
tude: 10 cannon, 4000 muskets, 3000 pairs of shoos, 700 sacks 
of corn, a great quantity of ammunition, a few caskets of iscehius, 
and no small sum in o»ins of Barbary, It soenieil that tho 
Corsican leaders knew of the arrival and the iiorson of tho 
stranger. Xavier Matra was seen to salute h iin witli the reverence 
due to a king; and they were fasoin;ited by tho nobleness of tho 
royal manners, atid the solemnity of his bearing. He was led 
in triumph to Cerviono. 

This curious stranger was a German, the Wostplialian baron 
Theodore of Nenhoff, of all tho adventurers of his nanarkable 
age the most talented and most successful In his youth ho 
had served as page at the court of tho Duelnjss of Orleans, theni 
gone into the Spanish service, and returned again to France* 
pis brilliant mind had bimight him into connection with all 
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the remarkable characters of the age^ especially with ^Iberoni, 
Bipperda, and Law, in whose speculations on finance he had also 
engaged. Neuhoff had had experience of every thing, seen every 
thing, thought, endeavoured, enjoyed, and suffered every thing, 
following his peculiar bent, he had run through all the possible 
forms in which happiness can appear to man, and had concluded 
with the idea, that it must be desirable to a mind of power to 
be a king. And this he thought, not with the crazed brain of 
Lon Quixote, who rode out into the world and fancied the 
reward of his future deeds must be, at the least, the empire of 
Trebizonde; hut his clear head took up casually the definite idea 
of a king’s crown, and so he resolved really, and in a common- 
sense way, to become a king—and king he became! 

Boviug over Europe, Neuhoflf had come to Genoa just at the 
crisis when Giajfieri, Oeccaldi, Aitelli, and Bafaelli, were brought 
in prisoners. It appears that his attention was here fii'st drawn to 
the Corsicans, whose valour impressed him greatly. He connected 
himself with those Corsicans who were in Genoa, especially those 
from the province of Balagna j and, as he gained an insight into 
the affairs of the island, the thought was matured within him of 
playing a part in this romantic land. He went forthwith to 
Leghorn, where Orticoni was staying, commissioned with the 
affairs of his country. He put himself into communication with 
this man, and succeeded by his talents in inspiring him with 
admiration and confidence in the large promises that he held 
out. For, intimately acquainted as ho was with all the Euro¬ 
pean courts, he said he could promise the Corsicans to procure, 
within the year, all the resources needed for expelling the 
Genoese for ever. He asked no other reward than that the 
Corsicans would crown him their king. Orticoni, carried away 
by the extraordinary genius of the man, the inexhaustibility of 
his calculations, and the cleverness of his diploniatica], financial, 
and political ideas, and perceiving that Neuhoff bad the power 
to render his country essential services, addressed an inquiry to 
the generals of the island. They gave him, in their desperate 
position, full powers of treating with Neuhoff. So Orticoni 
concluded with the baron the compact, that the Corsicans 
should proclaim him their king so soon as ever he enabled 
them to deliver themselves fully from Genoa. 

ISTow when Theodore of Neuhoff was certain of this prospect, 
he began to work at its realisation with an energy sufiicient 
alone to bear witness of his genius. He communicated with the 
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English oonsnl at Leghorn, and with such merchants as had 
commercial relations with Barbaiy; he procured letters of re¬ 
commendation thither, and went to Africa; and at length, having 
moved heaven and earth there in pei'son, and in Europe hy 
means of his agents, he succeeded in putting himself in possession 
of all necessary resources, with which he then suddenly landed 
in Corsica. 

He appeared there in the time of the highest need. On de¬ 
livering to the Corsican leaders the stores of war, he declared 
they were only the smallest part of what was coming. He re¬ 
presented to them that his alliances with the European courts, 
even now powerful, would stand on a totally new basis from the 
moment the Genoese should be defeated, and he, wearing the 
crown, should he able to treat as a prince with princes. He 
therefore desired the crown. Hyacinthus Paoli, GiafTeri, and 
the learned Costa, though men of undoubted good sense, and 
occupied by the most real problem that can he imposed upon 
men of action, the task of delivering their nation^ and giving it 
a constitution, yet agreed to this demand. Obligations to tlie 
man, his services, the novelty of the ^vent, which inspiro(il the 
l>oimlar mind, the prospect of further aid, and inline the extremity 
of necessity, rendered it imperative. Theodore of Ncuhofi; King- 
elect of Corsica, entered his abode in the bishop’s house at Cer- 
Yione; and, on the 15th April, the people assembled at a general 
diet in the convent of Alesani, to pass a resolution about the 
establishment of monarchy. Two deputies from every commune 
in the island, and doraties from the clcigy and the religious 
houses came together\ere, and more than 2000 jieoplo sur¬ 
rounded the congress. The following constitution was laid be¬ 
fore this parliament; The crown of the kingdom of Corsica to 
he offered as a hereditary dignity to the family uf Baron Theodore 
of Heuhoff; the king to have at his side a council of twenty-four 
men chosen hy the people, without whose assent, as well as that 
of parliament, he can pass no resolution, nor raise any impost 
whatever. All offices to appertain to Corsicans alone; . the 
legislation to abide with the people and tlio parliament. 

These articles of the constitution, were read out by Dr. 
Gaffori to the assembled people, who accepted them by acclama¬ 
tion; then Baron Theodore signed them with his autogmpli be¬ 
fore the representatives of the nation, and swore upon the Holy 
Gospel, before the whole people, to abide faithfully by the con- 
^itution. After this act he was led into the church, wlioro, 
after a solemn high mass, the generals put a crown upon his 
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head. The Corsicans was so poor they had no crowir of gold; 
BO they twined one of laurel and oak boughs, and put it upon 
the head of their first and last king. Thus Baron Theodore 
of Neuhoff, who called himself already a grandee of Spain, a 
lord of Great Britain, a peer of France, a count of the Empire, 
and a prince of the Boman empire, became King of Corsica, 
Theodore the First of his name. 

Though this curious event may be explicable in pai*t from 
earlier events of Corsican history, and in part from the position 
of the Corsicans at that time, yet it must ever remain an as¬ 
tonishing one; for so great was in this nation the love of free¬ 
dom, that to attain it, and save their country, they made a 
foreign adventurer their king, because he held out to them hopes 
of freedom, and their brave and experienced generals, the heads 
of the nation, without hesitation or envy, divested themselves 
of their authority. 


CHAPTEB YI. 

Theodore, now in possession of the royal title, wished to have 
also a royal court about him, and was therefore not sparing in 
the distribution of dignities. He appointed Don Luis Giafieri 
and Hyacinthus Paoli his prime ministers, and granted then^ 
the title of count; Xavier Matra became a marquis and grand 
marshal of the palace; Giacomo Castagnetta, count and com¬ 
mandant of Rostino; Arrighi, count and inspector-general of 
the royal troops. Others besides Theodore raised to he barons, 
margraves, lieuteuants-general, and royal captains of the guard, 
and installed them as commandants of various districts. 
The advocate, now Count Costa, was appoinbed grand chancellor 
of the realm; and Doctor, now Marquis Gaffori, cabinet secre¬ 
tary to his majesty the constitutional king. 

Ridiculous as these pompous arrangements must appear on 
the scene of the Corsican wretchedness, King Theodore never¬ 
theless took up his task in sober earnest. In a short time he 
had restored order in the country, composed the family feuds, 
and raised a well-regulated army, divided into companies, with 
which he then, in April 1736, straightway took Porto Yecchio 
and Sartene from the Genoese. The Genoese senate had at first 
stared at the enigmatical event that was happening before its 
eyes, in fear it might cover the designs of some foreign powers 
but when Baron Theodore revealed himself, the Genoese hasten- 
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eel to render him ridiculous hj pamphleteering, and to brand him 
as a knigtt of fortune deeply involved in debt. King Theodore 
replied to the Genoese manifestos with royal dignity, German 
plainness, and German wit. He then marched in person arainst 
Bastia, fought heroically and like a lion before its walls, and, not 
being able to take the town, invested it, and at the same time 
made an excursion into the interior of the island, destroyed some 
Genoese corps, and chastised places that had fallen off from him 
with impartial severity. The Genoese were soon reduced to 
their strong places on the sea-coast. They then, in their embar¬ 
rassment, fell back upon an abominable means of strengthening 
themselves. They formed banditti, galley-slaves, and murder¬ 
ers into a company, whose numbers amounted to 1500 men, 
armed this refuse of society, and led them loose upon Coi’sica. 
These bands made inroads into the country, and perpetrated in¬ 
numerable horrors. They were called Vittoli, from Sampiero’s 
murdei'er, or Oriundi. 

Meanwhile King Theodore wearied not of the care he bestow¬ 
ed upon the raising of the depressed country. He had established 
manufactories of arms, salt-works, and stuff-mills, and sought to 
enliven native industry, to draw strangers by commercial advan¬ 
tages, and to counterbalance the Genoese cruisers by the equip¬ 
ment of privateers of his own. The Corsican national banner 
was green and yellow, and contained the motto : In te Domine 
speravL Theodore had lastly coined money, gold, silver and 
copper. These coins exhibited on the obverse a laurel-wroatlied 
shield, over which is a crown, with the letters T. R.; on the re¬ 
verse was, Pro hono ei^Uhertate, These coins were taken on the 
continent, from curiosity, for thirty times their value, But all 
these measures were of little avail; the distress rose, the pro¬ 
mised aid came not, and the people began to tnui'mur. The king 
was constantly announcing the appearance of a friendly fleet; 
which however stayed away, from the simple reason that the 
promise was an untruth. But when the voice of the country 
became more seriously formidable, Theodore assembled the par- 
hament on the 2nd September at Oasacconi; there ho declared 
that he would either resign liis crown if the promised aid had 
not appeared by the end of October, or go to the continent to 
accelerate it. He thus was in the same desperate situation as Co¬ 
lumbus was, according to the story, when the expected land 
would not appear. * 

As soon as the parliament, having accepted a new financial 
'‘scheme proposed by the king, a property tax, had dispersed, 
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Theodore mounted his horse, to acquaint himself witl^ his king¬ 
dom beyond the mountains also. In the land beyond the moun¬ 
tains had been the chief seats of the Signori of Corsica, and there 
aristocratic sentiments had still kept their ground. Luca Ornano 
received the monarch with an embassy of the principal gentle¬ 
men of those parts, and led him in a festive procession to Sartene. 
Theodore there lighted upon the princely idea of founding a new 
order of knighthood. The idea was moreover a politic one ; as 
indeed in general we discover that the German baron and Cor¬ 
sican king knew how to form schemes no less politic than other 
upstarts with power of larger dimensions before and after him 
have done. The new order was called the Order of Liberation, 
(della Liberazione). The king was grand master, and appointed 
the knights. They say the order counted in less than two 
months more than four hundred members, and that more than 
a fourth were foreigners, who sought the honour of membership 
for the curiosity of the thing, or for the sake of the brave Cor¬ 
sicans. It was an expensive privilege; the statutes having 
fixed that every knight should pay on admission 1000 scucli, 
from which he was to receive an annuity of ten per cent. This 
was indeed the best object of the order, that it was at the same 
time a loan granted in rettirn for the receipt of a cei^tain honour, 
and a financial speculation. On occasion of his presence at 
Sartene, the king, by desire of the nobles of the district, dis¬ 
tributed with lavish hand the titles of count, baron, and baro¬ 
net, with wliich consolation the descendants of the Ornani, the 
Istrias, the Roccas, and the Lecas, returned home. 

While the king was thus testifying hrs kingly nature, and 
filling the island with knights and counts, as though poor Cor¬ 
sica had become a splendid empire overnight, he was secretly 
oppressed by the bitterest cares of government. For, to confess 
the truth to himself, his kingdom was after all only a painted 
fiction, and he had surrounded himself with airy nothings. The 
fleet he had announced would not come, because it was likewise 
a fictitious fleet. And this chimera put the king into a state of 
greater apprehension than a real fleet of a hundred well-equipped 
hostile ships would have clone. Theodore began to feel uncom¬ 
fortable. A party had already been organized in the island, 
under the name of the IndifFerents, comprising those who were 
dissatisfied with him. Aitelli and Rafaelli had formed this 
party, and Hyacinthus ‘Paoli himself gone over to their side. 
The royal troops had already had one encounter with the Inclif- 
ferents, and been defeated. Thus the kingdom of Theodore^ 
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seemed albout to burst like a soap-bubble ; Giafferi alone allayed 
the storm for a short while longer. 

Under such circumstances the king deemed it prudent to go 
out of the way of the storm, and leave the island j not, however, 
secretly, but as a prince hasting to the continent in person to 
bring the dilatory auxiliaries. He summoned a diet at Sartene, 
explained the fact, and the reason of his wishing to make this 
journey, arranged a regency, appointing Gialferi, Hyacinthus, 
and Luca Ornano, his regents ; nominated twenty-seven baronets 
and counts to be governors of the provincespublished a mani¬ 
festo, and betook himself, escorted by countless multitudes, to 
Aleria, on November 11, 1736, where he embarked under French 
colours, taking with him his lord chancellor. Count Costa, and a 
few officers of his household. King Theodore would have been 
caught up and delivered over to Genoa by a Genoese cruisei’, 
actually within sight of his dominions, had not the Freucdi ling 
protected him. At Leghorn the king landed incognito, in the 
costume of an abbe; he then travelled to Florence, Rome, and 
Naples; and, leaving here his lord chancellor and liis officers 
behind him, he took ship for Amsterdam, whence his subjects 
should, as he said, soon hear good news of him. 


CHAPTER YIL 

The Corsicans pl^ed no faith in their king’s return, nor in 
the aid which he h!id promised to send them. Pressed by 
necessity, the poor nation, intoxicated with its desire of freedom, 
had even taken up with the absurdity of an adventurer for their 
king. In their despair they had clung to a phantom, or seized 
upon a straw; and what would they not have done from hatred 
of Genoa, and from eager desire of freedom? Now they sjiw 
themselves not an inch nearer their goal. Many showed tlieir 
displeasure. In this state of affairs tlie ]‘cgcntH attomjited to 
enter on negotiations with Bivarola, whieli however came to 
nothing, because the Genoese demanded unconditional subnuH- 
Sion and delivering up of arms. They convened the people to 
hear their opinion. The people, with resolution unshaken, 
insisted that faith must be kept with the king, to whom faith 
had been sworn, and that they would aclmowledge no other 
suzerain. 
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Meauwliile Theodore had traversed part of Europe, forming 
connexions, entering on speculations, raising money, appointing 
cavaliers, enlisting Poles and Germans; and although his 
creditors in Amsterdam had put him in the debtor s prison, the 
extraordinary man had succeeded, by his fertile genius, in getting 
together auxiliary troops, which he sent forthwith to Corsica. 
Erom time to time came a ship with stores of war sent hy the 
king, and a proclamation exhorting the Corsicans to steadfast¬ 
ness. 

This, and the fear that the active, never-resting man might at 
last after all succeed in gaining some continental power for his 
cause, kept Genoa in a state of anxiety. The senate set a price 
of 2000 genuini on the head of the Corsican king, and the 
agents of the republic dogged his steps at all the courts. Her¬ 
self in pecuniary embarrassment, Genoa borrowed three millions 
from the Bank, and hired three Swiss regiments. The petty war 
advanced. It was ^conducted with extreme cruelty, as they had 
accustomed themselves to give no quarter. Seeing no end to the 
exhausting war, the republic resolved to call in the aid of France. 
She had hitherto been lobh to apply to a foreign power, as her 
treasury was exhausted, and previous experiences gAve her no 
encouragement. 

The French cabinet gladly seized the opportunity of at least 
preventing any other state from making its influence felt on the 
island, whose position opposite the coast of France was of such 
high importance. Wherefore Cardinal Fleury concluded a com¬ 
pact with Genoa, on the 12th July, 1737, by which France 
engaged to send an army to Corsica to the end of subjecting the 
“ rebels to the republic. Manifestos were sent off to apprize 
the Corsicans of this resolution. They excited great surprise 
and deep grief, the mox‘e so that a power which in former times 
had stood in far different relations to the Corsicans, now 
declared its intention of making war on them. The Corsicans 
answered this manifesto by a declaration, that they would nevoi' 
return under the dominion of Genoa, and by a despairing appeal 
to the mercy of the French king, 

Five French regiments under the command of Count Boissienx 
landed in Corsica in February, 1738. The general had distinct 
orders to attempt pacific negotiations, and Genoa hoped that the 
mere sight of the French would suffice to disarm the Corsicans. 
But the latter stood firm. The whole land rose as one m^n at 
the approach of the French ; fire-signals on the mountains,r 
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conch-lic^ms in the villages^ and bells in tbc monasteries, called 
the population to arms. All who could bear arms assembled, 
each man provided with bread sufficient for eight days. Every 
village formed its company, every pieve its battalion, every pro¬ 
vince its encampment. Thus they stood equipped and in wait¬ 
ing. Boissieux now entered on negotiations, which lasted six 
months, till a proclamation came from Yersailles, that the Cor¬ 
sicans were to submit unconditionally to the iTile of Genoa. 
The nation answered in a manifesto to Louis XV., that it 
would well become him to cast a look of pity upon them, and to 
remember the interest taken by his illustrious ancestors in Cor¬ 
sica ; and declared that they would rather shed their last drop 
of blood than return under the murderous dominion of Genoa. 
In the meantime they, under the pressure of bitter n*ecessity, 
gave the hostages demanded, and declared themselves ready to 
trust the French king and to await his conclusive decision. 

Things were in this state when Baron Droste, Theodore’s 
nephew, landed one day at Aleria, bringing a quantity of ammu¬ 
nition, and the assurance that the King of the Corsicans would 
soon make his appearance. That extraordinary character did 
actually land at Aleria on the 15th September, equipped more 
splendidly and royally than the first time he came. He brought 
with him three ships, one of 64 guns, the second of 60, and the 
third of 55, besides bombarding shallops and a little flotilla of 
transports. They were laden with considerable stores of war, 
27 cannon, 7000 bayonet guns, 1000 3argo muskets, 2000 
pistols, 24,000 pounds of coarse powder, and 100,000 pounds of 
fine, 200,000 pounds*of lead, 400,000 pounds of flints, ^0,000 
pounds of iron, 2000 lances, 2000 grenades and bombs. All these 
articles had been procured by the very man who had been thrown 
by his creditors in Amsterdam into the debtor’s prison. Pie had 
succeeded by his talent of persuasion, in interesting the Dutch 
for Corsica, amd causing them to desire a connexion with this 
island in the Mediterranean. A company of capitalists, com¬ 
prising the wealthy heuses of Boom, Ti'oncliain, and Xeuville, 
had been formed, who advanced to the Corsican king ships, 
money, and stores of war. Thus Theodore lainled in ]ns kingdoxn 
under Dutch colours. But to his grief he found affairs in a 
crisis which cast down all his hopes; and lie experienced the 
humiliation of discovering that ho was only king as a knight of 
fortune, and that the moment he came in royal style, and with 
^ the*real means of being king, he lost the power to be one. Ho 
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d the country divided between opposing views, ap'd in full 
negotiation with France. The people did indeed lead him again 
in triumph to Cervione, where he had formerly been crowned; 
but the generals, his own Counts, gave him to understand that 
the circumstances that had transpired forced them to have 
nothing more to do with him, but to treat with France. 
General Boissieux had published a proclamation immediately 
after Theodore’s landing, proclaiming any one a rebel and traitor 
who should listen to the outlaw, Baron Theodore; and thus the 
king saw himself abandoned by those whom he had so short a 
time previously raised to be Counts, Marquises, Barons, and 
Knights. The Dutch also, disappointed in their expectations, 
and menaced by French and Genoese ships, took a sudden resn- 
lution, and angrily made sail for Naples. Theodore of Nenhoff 
accordingly found himself compelled to depart likewise, and took 
ship, full of vexation, for the continent. 


CHAFTEE TUI. 

Ik the last days of October came the decisive conditions of 
peace from Yeraailles, expressed in an edic3t published by the 
Doge and Senate of Genoa, and subscribed by France and the 
Emperor. The edict contained a few concessions, and explicit 
commands to lay down their arms and -submit to Genoa. 
Boissieux gave the Corsicans fifteen days’ time to , accomplish 
these orders. The Corsicans assembled in®a Convento at Orezza 
for deliberation and for exhortation to the people, and proclaimed 
in a manifesto; “We shall not lose heai't, but, arming with the 
manly resolve to die, we shall prefer rather to end our lives with 
glory, and with arms in our hands, than to he miserable, idle 
spectators of the vroes of our fatherland, or than to live in 
chains and entail slavery upon our posterity. We think, and 
we will say, with the Maccabees: Melius est mori in bullo, 
quam videre mala gentis nostrse. ^ Better is it to die in war 
than to see the woes of our people.’ ” 

Hostilities began. The haughty and vehement Boissieux 
despatched 400 men to Borgo, to disarm the population there, 
even before the appointed day. The people were just holding 
their assemblj'' at Orezza. Upon the news of the advance of 
the French upon Borgo, the old cry was raised, “Ewiva la^ 
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liberta, «wiva il popolo.’* Thej dashed to Borgo, fell upon the 
French, and invested them. The commandant of the corps 
sent messengers to, Boissieux, who marched np forthwith with 
2000 men to rescue the menaced corps. But the Corsicans 
drove them down the mountains, scattered their battalions, and 
drove them before them into the walls of Bastia. Thereupon 
Boissieux sent despatches to France, to demand reinforcements; 
and, being himself aflaicted with a mortal disease, he requested 
his discharge. He (who was a nephew of the celebrated Yillars) 
died at Bastia, Feb, 2, 1739. His successor was the Marquis 
of Maillebois, who landed in Corsica in the spring with a 
considerable force. 

Maillebois, severe and just, prompt and firm in action, was 
just the man to carry out his task. As soon as the time had 
elapsed that he had given the Corsicans to tender their 
submission, he caused his troops to advance at once in three 
different directions. Hyacinthus Paoli, having been assailed 
in the Balagna and forced to retreat, and being a better 
politician than warrior, despaired of resistance, and tendered his 
submission. The consequence of this was, that Giufleri also did 
the same. Maillebois then received the Corsican leaders at 
Morosaglia, and represented to them that the peace of the 
country demanded their expatriation. They yielded to the 
necessity, and accordingly twenty-two leading Corsicans left 
their country in the summer of the year 1739. Among thorn 
were Hyacinthus Paoli, with his son Pasquale, then iburteon 
years old; Giafferi with his son; Castineta and Pasqualini. 

The country on •this side of the mountains was now 
subjugated; hut beyond the mountains two brave relatives of 
King Theodore, his nephews, Baron You Droste, and Baron 
Frederic of Heuhoff, still maintained their position, finding 
support especially from the men of Zicavo. After a courageous 
battle, and after Frederic had roved for some time over the 
mountains and in the bush, practising guerilla, they subjected 
themselves, and received honourable passports f(H' foreign parts. 

Maillebois now was the real ruler of the island; ho thw^arted 
the Genoese governor in his dishonourable intentions, and with 
masculine vigour preserved order, and a just and wise govern¬ 
ment, He united all those Corsicans who were deeply 
compromised and feared the vengeance of Genoa, and who had 
a mind to serve under the French flag, into a regiment, that 
bore the name RoyahCorae. Then events on the continent 
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^ recalled hina to Fi'ance. He left Corsica in tlie year and 

* tlie rest of the French troops soon followed him. 

Scarce had the French evacuated the island than the hatred 
against Genoa again broke out into flame. It was now a 
heritage from the history of the country, a national quality. 
The governor, Domenico Spinola, made an attempt to levy the 
impost of the dAie In a moment, insurrection of the 

^oeople, battle, and defeat of the Genoese, The war spread over 
the whole island. 

Then, in January, 1743, the forgotten ex-king Theodore 
suddenly appeared again. He landed one day at Isola Eossa, 
with three English ships of war, provided as heretofore with a 
considerable supply of the materials of war. Though driven 
from his kingdom, Theodore had given up neither the wish nor 
the intention of being king; he went to England, and had his 
zeal once more rewarded here by the same success as had 
attended him at Amsterdam. He now anchored on the Corsican 
coast, distributed ammunition and arms, and sent proclamations 
throughout the country, punishing traitors in the tone of an 
offended and angered monarch, and exhorting his liege subjects 
to rally round his person. The people remained silent; and 
what the ill-fated ruler heard, convinced him that his power had 
melted away for ever. With a heavy heart he weighed anchor 
again and sailed away, never again to see his island realm. He 
retired to England. 

The Corsicans and the Genoese had meanwhile become 
inclined to a fresh treaty. It was concluded on favourable terms, 
giving the island rights long demanded, hurt constantly violated. 
Kow tranquillity seemed to be confirmed by two years of peace, 
though the island was torn by family feuds and blood-revenge. 
To abolish these evils the people appointed three men, Gafi’ori, 
Yentui’ini, and Alerius Matra, protectors of the fatherland; 
and these triumvirs appeared for the nonce as the national 
leaders. But others, exiled, enterprising men, perceiving that 
the flame continued to burn, and was only covered, resolved on a 
new assault upon the Genoese dominion. 

There was then in the service of the king of Sardinia, Count 
Domenico Eivarola, by birth a Genoese of Bastia, but mortally 
alienated from the republic. Having got several Corsicans 
together, he represented to King Charles Emanuel the favour¬ 
able issue of an enterprise on behalf of Corsica, received a few 
ships, anJ with English support conquered Bastia. The 
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Corsica]* declared themselves for him, ■ and again the war 
became general. Giamj)ietro Gaifori, a man of admirable 
heroism, now marched upon Corte, and assailed its citadel, perched 
on a rugged rock. The Genoese commander of .the citadel 
foresaw its fall, if the Corsicans continued their steady fire, and 
opened another breach. Sq he seized the young son of Gaffori, 
who had been previously taken prisoner, and caused him to be 
bound to the wall of the citadel, to keep the father from firing. 
When the Corsicans saw Gaffori’s son hanging on the wall, they 
were horrified, and in a moment the cannons were silent, and 
not a shot fell. Giampietro Gafibri shuddered, but then cried 
out suddenly after a deep pause, “Firel” And the artillery 
began to fire with redoubled rage against the wall. The castle 
was broken open, but the boy was uninjured^ and the heroic 
father had the reward of being able to clasp him living in his 
arms. 

When Corte had thus fallen, all the interior of the island rose 
in arms, and a popular assembly, on the 10th August, 1746, pro¬ 
nounced anew the independence of Corsica. Gafibri, Venturini, 
and Matra were declared generals and protectors of the nation, 
and an exhortation was addressed to all Corsicans beyond the 
sea to return to their country. However, the hopes that looked 
to Sardinia were soon disappointed; for her aid was insufficient, 
Bastia fell once more into the hands of the Genoese, and 
Bivarola had been forced to retire to Turin. But the Genoese 
senate had again had recourse to France, and entreated the 
minister to give them an auxiliary corps against the Corsicans. 

Two thousand French went accordingly in the year 1748, 
under the command of General Cursay, to Corsica. Their ap¬ 
pearance again gave the ill-fatod nation a painful surprise. N'ow, 
as the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle had annihilated all hopes of 
Sardinian support, the Corsicans agreed to accept the mediation 
of the King of France. Cursay himself was a man of the noblest 
nature, hiimane, benevolent, and just; the Corsicans had no 
sooner become acquainted with him than they loved him, and 
confidingly entrusted their cause to him. Thus a compact was 
concluded in July 1751, by French mediation, which was favour¬ 
able to the Corsicans, guaranteed them more rights than they 
had hitherto obtained, and, above all, protected their nationality* 
But Cursay had become odious to the Genoese on account of this 
veiy compact, and got into qpen hostility with the republic; 
bloody scenes were enacted, and the daiding of the people would 
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have lost his life in a tumult at Ajaccio, if the brave Gaffori had 
not hastened up to his aid. The Genoese now calumniated him 
at his court, called him the cause of continual disturbances, an 
intriguer and neglector of his duty, and gave it to be understood 
that he was aiming at royal power in Corsica. These calumnies 
worked their intended effect j Prance recalled the noble man,, 
who was thrown as a state prisoner into the prison of Antibes, 
where he was to remain till his cause was decided. 

The fate of Ciirsay put the Corsicans in a rage j all the people 
on the nearer and further side of the mountains rose and took up 
arms. A diet was held at Orezza, and Giampietro Gaffori was 
elected sole general and governor of the nation. 

Gaffori now became the terror of Genoa. In the invincible 
spirit of this liero Sampiero himself appeared to have come to 
life again. He was no sooner at the head of his nation than he 
collected its forces and organized them skilfully; then throwing 
himself with lightning speed upon the enemy, he defeated him 
on all sides, and took all the island from him except the strong 
coast towns. Grimaldi was then governor; he, intriguing and 
cunning as Pornari had been in old times, saw no safety but in 
the murder of the powerful man. He made a plot against his 
life. Gaffori, as a Corsican, had mortal enemies or avengers, 
who were men of Corte, hy name Komei. These the governor 
gained over; and, to make the deed more horrible, Gaffori’s own 
brother, Anton Prancesco, allowed himself to he drawn into the 
plot. The conspirators enticed Gaffori into an ambush, and 
murdered him there on the 3rd October, 1753. Punishment 
fell only on the unnatux'al brother; for, tSken a few days after 
the perpetration of the guilty deed, he was tortured on the 
wheel, but the Bomei had taken refuge with the governor. 
They tell how Giampietro’s wife, long known for her heroic 
spirit, after the death of her husband, led her son of twelve years 
old to the altar, and made him swear to avenge his father’s 
murder. The Corsican nation had lost in him its noblest patriot. 
Giampietro Gaffori, doctor of laws and a learned man, educated 
in an age of advancement, magnanimous, and of rare nobility of 
soul, ready to make any sacrifice for his nation, was also one of 
its bravest heroes, and worthy to be praised beside Sampiero in 
the history of his country. But a people that raised a continual 
succession of such men, was invincible. Gaffori had fallen;— 
Pasqnale Paoli stood in his place. 

After Giampietro’s death the nation assembled, as of old after 
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the fall (>f Sampieroj to pay funeral honours to its hero. They 
then resolved unanimously on ■war for life and death with Genoa, 
and declared all those guilty of a mortal offence -who should dare 
to propose negotiations with the hereditary foe. Five men were 
put at the head of the government: Clement Paoli, the eldest 
son of Hyacinthus, Thomas Santucci, Simon Pietro Prediani, and 
Dr. Grimaldi. 

For two years these five conducted the affairs of the nation 
and the war with the republic j but the necessity being felt of 
uniting the power of the nation in a single strong hand, they 
called in a no^an destined to become not only the glory of hia 
nation, but also one of the fairest ornaments of humanity. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Pasqxjale Paoli was the youngest son of Hyacinthus. His 
father had taken him with him at the age of fourteen, when he 
went into exile at Xaples. Here the striking endowments of 
the boy promised a man who should render great services to his 
coimtry. The highly cultivated father gave his son a careful 
education, allowing him to enjoy the instruction of the most 
celebrated men of the city. Naples was then, and through the 
entire eighteenth century, strangely enough, a focus of that great 
Italian school of humanistic philosophers, historians, and political 
economists, which counted such men as Vico, Giannone, Filan- 
gieri, Galiani, GenoVftsi. This last especially, the great national 
economist, was Pasquale’s teacher; and he bore witness to the 
genius of his pupil. From this school then sprang Paoli, one of 
the greatest practical humanists of the eighteenth century, who 
sought to realize their principles as legislators and regulators of 
the body politic. 

When the government of the five which had been establiabocl 
in Corsica failed to give satisfaction, it'waa Clement Paoli him¬ 
self who directed the wishes of the Corsicans to his brother 
Pasquale. Pasquale was at that time an officer in the Neapolitan 
service, and had already distingxiished himself by his valour in 
the Calabrian war, and endeared himself to everyone by his 
nobility and bis cultivated intellect. His brother Clement 
wrote to him one day that he must return to lus island, because 
It was the will of his countrymen to put him at their head as 
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general of the nation. Pasqiiale Vas deeply moved, and wavered, 

“ Go, my son” said the aged Hyacinthus to him; “do thy duty, 
and he the deliverer of thy fathexdand.” 

On the 29tli of April, 1755, young Pasqnale landed at Aleria 
—the same spot where, nineteen years earlier, Baron Theodore had 
landed. In so few years what a different aspect affairs seemed 
to have assumed! It was now a young son of the soil, dis^ 
tinguished neither hy brilliant actions nor by influential con¬ 
nexions and promises of foreign aid;—no speculator, nor one 
imposing by means of theatrical ostentation;—he came with 
empty hands, simple and modest, and brought naught with him 
hut his love for his country, his force of will, and his humanistic 
philosophy, hy which he desired to liberate and raise to a civilized 
society a nation grown savage and torn hy family hate, hy the 
system of banditti, and of revenge for bloodshed. This problem 
was strange, nay we may say unexampled, in the world’s history; 
and its success before the eyes of Europe, at a period when similar 
attempts made by nations of culture were frustrated, gave a proof 
that the raw simplicity of nature is more susceptible of demo¬ 
cratic freedom^ than the refined corruption of culture ever can be. 

Pasquale Paoli was then twenty-nine years old, of a noble,power¬ 
ful figure, and a bearing that commanded respect; his collected, 
unassuming mien, the firmness and kindness of his countenance, 
his fine voice, simple yet persuasive language, and clear head, 
gained him people’s confidence at once; they saw in him tlic 
Man of the People and the great Citizen. When the nation, 
assembled in Sant Antonio Della Casabianca, made a declaration 
to the effect that Pasqnale Paoli should he^'their sole general, he 
in the first instance declined the- nomination, pleading his youth 
and inexperience : hut the people would not listen even to the 
proposition that they.should give him a colleague. On the 15th 
of July, 1755, Pasquale Paoli took upon himself the supreme 
direction of his native land. 

He found his people in this condition : the Genoese confined 
to their fortresses, and preparing war; the greater part of the 
island free; the people grown savage, entirely unused to laws, 
torn by faction and I'evenge for blood; agriculture, industry, the 
sciences, neglected or non-existent; every where unregulated raw 
material, hut full of healthy germs, planted by earlier ages, and 
not stifled but improved by later ones. In fine^ he found a 
people whose noblest qualities, love of country and love of free¬ 
dom, were exalted almost into a passion and a mania. 
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The very first measures of Paoli went to' the root of the evil. 
A law was published which punished the vendetta with the 
pillory, and with death by tlie hangman. Nor was fear alone 
appealed to, but also the sense’ of honour, and' moral instruction. 
Missionaries and preachers against the revenge for blood, went 
about through the country, and preached in the open air the for¬ 
giveness of enemies. Paoli himself travelled through the country 
to reconcile families of mortal enemies. One of his relations, 
in defiance of his law, practised the revenge for blood: Paoli 
wavered not a moment; he caused the law tO' take its course 
against his kinsman, who was executed. This firmness and the 
sight of an impartial justice made a deep and wholesome 
impression. 

In the midst of such occupations Paoli was sui'prised by the 
report that Emanuel Matra, having collected his adherents and 
taken up arms, was marching against him. Matra, descended 
from a noble house of ancient Caporali from beyond the moun¬ 
tains, was driven to this proceeding by ambition and envy. 
Having counted upon filling the highest post in the nation him¬ 
self, he now rose in arms to-wrest it from his rival. Ilia power 
was formidable. Paoli wished to preserve his country from in¬ 
testine war; he therefore proposed to his opponents to let their 
arms rest, and to refer to a national assembly the decision which 
of them should be general of the nation. The insolent Matra 
rejected this proposal^ as was to he expected, and boasted of his 
valour, his experience in war, and even of support from G-enoa. 
Having overcome Paoli’s forces in several engagements, and been 
in his turn repulsed, h.% appeared again, at the beginning of the 
year 1756, with Genoese troops, and fell upon Paoli with great 
boldness in Bozio. Pasquale, who had onl}'^ a few men with him, 
threw himself instantly into the convent, and fortified himself 
there. Great was the danger, tremendous the storm upon the 
convent; the doors were already on fire, and the flames had 
caught the interior of the building. Paoli gave himself up for 
lost, when conch-horns were heard on the mountains, and down 
came hisbrother Clement,and Thomas Cervoni, hitherto Pasqualc’s 
mortal enemy, but now armed by his own mother to save his 
opponent, with a valiant host. The contest now became des¬ 
perate, They say that Matra, when his men were dead or lled^ 
continued to fight with unexampled ferocity, even when a ball 
had already thrown him on his knees, till a second prostrated 
him in death. Paoli wept for grief over the corpse of his valiant 

o 
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f enemy, to see a man of such heroic power dead among,ptraitors, 
and lost to his country. The danger was now happily over, and 
the party of Matra annihilated; only a few of them fled to the 
Genoese at Bastia, to reappear at a favourable season. 

However, it became manifest that Genoa was now exhausted. 

' This republic, once so mighty, was now old, and on the eve of her 
fall. Alarmed by the progress of the Corsicans, whose national 
government continued to gain strength from day to day, she 
made attempts indeed to crush it by force of arms, but these at¬ 
tempts had no longer the same weight as in the time of the 
Horias and the Spinolas. The republic frequently took Swiss 
and Germans into her pay, and assailed Paoli’s head-quarters, 
Piiriani, in the vicinity of Bastia, but without success. Here¬ 
upon she applied again to Prance. To prevent the English from 
occupying any strong place on the Corsican coast, the French 
cabinet sent garrisons to the strong towns of the island in the year 
1756. But the French held themselves neutral, and did nothing^ 
but occupy the strong places, which they ultimately evacuated 
again in the year 1759, 

Genoa was in despair. She saw the Corsicans growing a 
united and well-ordered state before her eyes, and the land 
thriving wonderfully in a short space of time. Their finance was 
regulated as well as their administration ; agriculture became 
active, manufactures and even powder-mills were set on foot; 
a new town, laola Bossa, had sprung up before the eyes of the 
enemy, Paoli himself had established a fleet, and Corsican 
cruisers made the sea dangerous for Genoese ships. All Corsica, 
cleared of family feuds, was well armed and equipped, the last 
strong towns which the x'epublic still held were invested still 
closer, and their fall seemed at least not impossible. And the 
Corsican nation had, under a wise government and from inmate 
power, received such, a development that it no longer stood in 
need of foreign aid, Genoa now condescended to make proposals 
of peace; but the Corsicans declared that they would not enter 
upon any such till the* Genoese should have entirely evacuated 
their island. 

Once more, therefore, the republic tried the fortune of war. 
She applied to the Matras, Antonio and Alerius Matra, the 
latter of whom had been regent of the nation with Gaffoi-i. 
Each in succession having been appointed as Genoese marshal, 
and provided with troops, raised an insurrection, and was over¬ 
powered after a short contest. Then the Genoese senate 
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acknowledged that the Corsicans were no more to he conquered, 
unless it were hy a serious attack on the part of France; and on 
the 7th August, 1764, concluded a new compact at Compiegne 
with the French king, by which the latter pledged himself anew 
to occupy the coast towns of the island for four years. Here¬ 
upon six French battalions landed in Corsica under the command 
of Count Marboeuf, who announced to the Corsicans that he 
should observe strict neutrality between them and the republic, 
seeing that his object was only the occupation of the coast-towns, 
in conformity with the compact. But to the Corsicans this 
occupation, which they could not prevent, was an act of hostility, 
and a neutrality was illusory which bound their hands against 
bringing to a successful termination the sieges already advanced 
so far. They protested, but raised the siege of San Fiorenzo, 
which was now near its fall. 

Thus affairs remained in suspense for four years ; the Genoese 
inactive, the French, in no wise dependent upon them, in posses¬ 
sion of the strong places, and holding friendly intercourse with 
the Corsicans; the Corsicans, active and restless, strengthening 
their constitution, glad of their independence, and indulging the 
hope that, after the lapse of the four years of the compact, 
they should come into full possession of their island, and at length 
reach the goal of their heroic national contests. 

All Europe was full of admiration of them, and praised the 
Corsican constitution as the model of popular freedom. And 
it certainly was praiseworthy in its simplicity and healthy spiiit, 
and was the best monyment erected by the political wisdom of 
the century of humanisation. 


CHAPTEE X. 

When Pasquale Paoli regulated the Corsican republic, he 
started from the simple princijdes, that the people is the sole 
fount of might and law, and the laws have the single aim of 
expressing and maintaining the good of the people. In regulat¬ 
ing the form of the government, his idea was that it must form 
a kind of national jury, divided into as many branches as there 
are branches of administration or of rights; and that the 
administration must resemble a Crystal Palace, in which every 
#ne can see what is going on; for that mysterious obscurity 
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favours tlie domination of caprice; and nourishes in the'^nation a 
want of confidence. 

Paoli took as foundation to his constitution of the state, that 
popular communal system of the TeiTa del Commune, with its 
communi, pievi, mayors, and fathers of parishes. 

All citizens of the parish above twenty-five years of age were 
electors to the general assembly (consulta). They met under 
the presidency of the Podest^ of the place, having sworn be¬ 
forehand to choose only such, men as they should esteem the 
worthiest. 

Every 1000 souls sent one representative to the General 
Assembly. 

The General Assembly possessed the sole sovereignty in the 
name of the people. It was composed of the deputies of the 
communes, the deputies of the clergy, and the presidents of the 
provincial courts. It determined the imposts, decided questions 
of peace and war, and passed the laws. A majority of two- 
thirds gave validity to its measures. 

Prom the General Assembly was composed the Supreme Coun¬ 
cil of state (consiglio supremo), a corporation of nine, representing 
the nine free provinces of Corsica, Nebbio, C.isinca, Balagna, 
Campoloro, Orezza, Ornano, Bogna, Yico, and Cinarca. The 
supreme council had the executive, convened the general assembly, 
acted for it in foreign affairs, regulated the public works, and 
watched over the public safety. It was also privileged to be thp 
last resort in the most important cases, and to lay its veto on 
the decrees of the general assembly until a new delibei'ation. 
Its president was the general of the nation; but without the 
advice of the councillors of state he could accomplish nothing. 

Both powers, however, the president and tho council, were 
responsible to the people or their representatives, and might be 
set aside and punished by a national decree. Moreover, the 
councillors of state were appointed by the general assembly for 
a year; they must be above thirty-five years old, and have been 
previously presidents of the province. The general assembly 
appointed likewise the five sindici or censors. 

The Syndics were officers who traversed the provinces to hear 
the complaints of the people against the administi'ation or the 
jurisdiction, and were competent to pass sentences which the 
general had no power to reverse. The general appointed all 
administrative officers and tax-collectors, who in their turn 
ivere subjected to the censorship of the five. 
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Justice was administered in the following form. Every 
podesta could decide causes up to the amount of ten lire; 
above this, and up to thirty lire, he had to take as assessors 
the two fathers of the parish. Whatever exceeded thirty lire 
went before the tribunal of the province, a court composed of a 
president and two assessors appointed by the general assembly, 
and a fiscal advocate appointed by the council of state. The 
tribunal of the province changed every year. 

From this tribunal appeal could be made to the Eota Civile, 
a supreme court of three doctors of law appointed for life. The 
same tribunals had also criminal jurisdiction, always, however, 
supported by six heads of families, who had to discover the facts 
from the examination of witnesses, and to pronounce guilty 
or not guilty. 

The members of the council of state, of the syndicate, and 
the tribunals of the provinces, could not be re-elected till after 
two years. The podest^s and fathers of parishes, moreover, 
were chosen annually by the citizens of the place above twenty- 
five years old, in the assembly on the open place before the 
church. 

In cases of emergency, on occasions of insurrection and 
tumult at any part of the island, the general had the power to 
name a temporary dictatorship for the locality in question, 
called the Giunta of War [giuntu di osservazione o di guerra). 
It was composed of three or more members, with a councillor of 
state at their head; and, invested with unlimited powei' of 
interfering, taking measWes, and chastising, this momentary 
prevotal court was very formidable. It was called by the 
people the Giustizia Paolina. When its mission was fulfilled, 
it gave an account of its proceedings before the censors. 

These are the fundamental features of Paoli’s legislation and 
the Corsican republic. If we regard its leading ideas, self- 
government of the people, universal freedom of the citizen 
regulated by law, his interest in the life of the state, publicity 
and simplicity of administration, popular courts of law, we must 
surely allow that the Corsican state was ordered in a more 
human spirit than any other of the same age. If we regard, 
in fine, the period of its origin, which preceded by some tens of 
years the state of the great Washington, and the legislation of 
the French, thei-e is yet more admiration due to Pas quale Paoli 
and his nation. 

To a regular standing military system Paoli was averse. He 
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himself said: “ In a country wliich wishes to reiliairL free, 

every citizen must be a soldier, and hold himself always ready 
to arm himself for the defence of his rights. Disciplined troops 
act more in the interest of despotism than of freedom. Rome 
ceased to be free on the day on which she had paid soldiers, and 
the invincible jjhalanxes of Sparta were formed from a levy 
en masse. Lastly, as soon as there is a standing army, an 
esprit cle corps is formed; people speak of the valour of this or 
that regiment, of this or that company, These are more 
serious evils than is commonly supposed; and it is good to 
avoid them as much as possible. We ought to speak of the 
firm resolve manifested by this or that commune, of the self- 
sacrifice of tlie members of this or that family, of the valour of 
the citizens of so-and-so; in this manner is the emulation of a 
free nation I'oused. When our manners shall be as refined as 
they ought to be, our whole nation will be disciplined, and our 
militia invincible.” 

Only under the pressure of necessity Paoli yielded so fai' as 
to allow of the creation of a small number of regular troops to 
garrison the strong places. They were two regiments of 400 men 
each, commanded by Jacobo Baldassari and Titus Buttafuoco. 
Each company had two captains and two lieutenants. They 
were exercised by French, Prussian, and Swiss officers. Every 
regular soldier was armed with a bayonet-gun, a pair of pistols, 
and a dagger. The uniform was the black woollen cloth of the 
country; the officer was distinguished merely by a little lace on 
tlie collar of his coat, and by his gim having no bayonet. All 
wore caps of Corsican boar-skin, and long gaiters of calfleather 
reaching to the knee. The good service rendered by these two 
regiments was praised. 

The militia was organized on the following system. All 
Corsicans between the ages of sixteen and sixty were soldiers. 
Each commune had to raise one or more companies according to its 
size, and to elect their officers. Every pieve again formed a 
camp, under a commander appointed by the general. The entire 
militia service was divided into three levies, each of which lasted 
fifteen days. It was the general rule to combine kindred, so that 
the soldiers of a company were mostly blood-connexions. Those 
who served in the strongholds received an annual pay, the rest 
only so long as they were in the field. The villages supplied 
them with bread. 

All the expenses of state were covered by the impost of two. 
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lire on every family, and by the taxes on salt, the coral fisbeiy, 
and other indirect taxes. 

Nothing that can establish or augment the good of a people 
■was overlooked by PaoH. To agriculture he devoted the most 
attentive carej the general assembly appointed annually two 
commissioners for every province, who had to foster agriculture. 
The olive, chestnut, and maize were planted; plans were 
designed for di'aining the marshes and making roads. What a 
remarkable position of affairs it was !—with the one hand the 
Corsican warded off his enemy, with the other he cast seed into 
the ground. 

Science also, the highest guarantee and noblest consummation 
of all liberty and all prosperity, Paoli sought to give to his people. 
The iron ages had not permitted it to arise. The Corsicans 
remained children of nature, ignorant, but rich in mother-wit. 
They say Genoa had intentionally neglected education. Now 
national schools were everywhere to be seen springing up under 
the regimen of Paoli, and the Corsican clergy, brave and liberty- 
loving men, were zealous in the instruction of youth. A 
national press was established in Corte, which issued exclusively 
books devoted to instruction and the enlightenment of the people. 
The children found it written in these books, that the highest 
virtue of a noble man was love of his country, and that all who 
fell in battle for freedom were martyrs, and had their place in 
heaven among the saints. 

On the 3rd January, 1765, Paoli opened the Corsican uni¬ 
versity at Corte, In it were taught theology, philosophy, 
mathematics, law, aHd arts. Medicine and surgery were put 
off till they should he able to procure the necessary apparatus. 
All the professoi's were Corsicans j the first were, Guelfucci of 
Belgodere, Stefani of Yenaco, Mariani of Oorhara, Grimaldi of 
Campoloro, Perdinandi of Brando, Yincenti of Santa Lucia. Poor 
scholars were maintained at the public expense. At the end of 
every course a solemn examination was held in the presence of 
the members of the general assembly and of the government. 
The presence of the noblest citizens of the nation heightened the 
blame as well as the praise accorded. Standing in view of these, 
and of the nation in general, these young men knew that they 
were looked on as young citizens of the country, who would 
sooner or later be called to aid in the work of the deliverance 
of their fatherland. Growing up thus in the mi dst of the history 
of their nation, and actually among these stormy events, they had 
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the one ‘Single liagh irleal clearly realized before their 'eyes. It 
is, then, easy to see what a spirit breathed in these youths; and 
the following fragment may prove it, extracted from one of the 
speeches which used to be held by some scholar of rhetoric after 
the public examination, in the presence of the representatives 
and fathers of the country. A-scholar spoke in their and Paoli’s 
presence :— 

“ The nations that have striven for freedom, have suffered great 
reverses; there have been among them some less powerful and 
less valiant than ours is. Nevertheless they have in the end, 
with firmness and perseverance, overcome all difficulties. If 
freedom were to he gained by mere speeches, all the world would 
be free. But it needs an unshaken steadfastness that clears all 
obstacles; and, because this virtue is rare among men, those who 
have given proofs of it have ever been regarded as demigods, 
Surely the privileges and the position of a free nation are so in¬ 
estimable that they cannot be described adequately to their im¬ 
port. Yet enough is said when we remember that they excite 
the admiration of the greatest men, As to ourselves, may it 
please Heaven to let us follow the course of our destiny ! But 
our nation, whose heart is greater than its fortune—our nation, 
poor though it be, and clothed in a coarse garment, is a reproach 
to the whole of Europe, grown lazy under the burthen of heavy 
chains; and they feel the necessity of taking our existence 
from us. 

“Braye countrymen, the critical moment has arrived. The 
storm already roars above our heads; danger threatens us on 
every side; let us know how we are to Ciaintain ourselves in 
these circumstances, and to gain new strength as the number of 
our foes swells; the question is the defence of our name, our 
freedom, our honour. In vain should we have shown heroic 
feelings until this day, in vain would our forefathers have shed 
streams of blood, and endured unheard-of woes;—^if we grow 
weak, all is inevitably lost. We grow weak I Ye venerable 
shades of our fathers, ye who have done so much to bequeath us 
freedom as the richest heritage, fear not that we shall make you 
blitsh for your sacrifice. No, never! your grandchildren will 
imitate your example in all things, resolved as they are to live 
free, or die fighting for the defence of their sacred and inviolable 
rights. We cannot make up our minds to believe that the King 
of France will ever take the part of our enemies and turn his 
arms against our land ; no ! an event of tliis nature cannot take^ 
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place. But yet if it is written in the book of bronze that the 
most mighty monarch of the earth shall make war on one of the 
smallest nations of Europe—we hawe still a just cause of pride; 
for we are sure either to live free for ever, and crowned with 
glory, or to render our fall immortal. May those who hold 
themselves incapahle of such virtue, feel no alarm : my words are 
directed only to the true Corsicans, whose feelings are well 
known, 

“ As for us, brave youths! none of us—I swear ,by the Manes 
of our fathers 1—no, none of us will wait for the second call to 
arms. We have to show, in sight of the world, that we deserve 
to be called brave. When the strangers land on our coasts 
prepared to give battle to support the pretensions of their con¬ 
federates, shall we, who fight for our own weal, for the weal of 
our children, for the defence of our fatherland, for the mainte¬ 
nance of the just and magnanimous resolutions of our fathers— 
shall we waver, or hesitate to defy all perils, to expose or 
sacrifice our lives? Brave fellow-citizens, freedom is our aim ; 
and whatever noble souls there are in Europe, look with sym¬ 
pathy upon ns, and raise their wishes for the triumph of our 
cause. May our steadfastness more than equal the general 
interest felt for us J And may our foes, whatever be their name, 
learn by experience (that the conquest of Corsica is not so easy 
as they think! There ,ar«e free men in this land; and the free man 
knows how to die 1*” 




CHAPTER XL 

Thus were all the thoughts and wishes of the Corsican people, 
of every age and sex, directed to the common end, lliis 
popular spirit was free and strong, enuobled by the purest love 
of country, by hereditary valour, and by the clear rationality 
of the constitution, which had been produced by no extraneous 
theorizing, but by the hallowed traditional institutions of home. 
The great citizen Pasquale was the father of his country. 
Wherever he showed hi-mael:^ he was met by the love and the 
blessing of his people; and women and old men might he scon 
to lift up their children and grandchildren in their arms, 
that they might see the man who had made the per>ple happy. 
^he coast towns also, which remained in the power of Genoa, 
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desired to share the benefits of the Corsican constitution. 
Advances were made. Carl Masseria and his son, both of 
heroic spirit, undertook by force or stratagem to bring the 
castle of Ajaccio into the hands of the patriots. The attempt 
failed; the son fell in the contest, and the father, mortally 
wounded already, died on the I'ack without a groan. 

But so much stronger had the Corsicans grown, that, so far 
from anxiously looking for help from foreign powers, they 
actually formed in themselves not merely means of resistance, 
bnt also of aggression and conquest. Their flag already waved 
on the Mediterranean; a Maltese knight, De Perez, was the 
admiral of the little fleet, which already began to he formidable 
to the Grenoese. It was the talk in Corsica, that the island was 
well qualified by its position to become a maritime power', a& 
of old Greek islands in the eastern Mediterranean had been; 
and people even spoke of the possibility of the Corsicans effect¬ 
ing a landing on the coast of Liguria. 

The surprising conquest of the neighbouring island, Capraja, 
now gave greater probability to these dreams of possibilities, 
and to the enemy more substantial grounds of fear. This little 
island had in former times been a fief of the Corsican family of 
Signori, Da Mare, and had thence passed into the hands of the 
Genoese. It is unfruitful, but an important station in the 
Genoese and Tuscan chaunel, difficult to be taken. A Corsican, 
Centuri, embraced the idea of surpriaing.it. Paoli readily 
agreed, and so a little expedition of 200 regular troops, and a 
band of militia, put off in Feburary, 1765, from Cap Corso. 
They fell upon the town Capraja, which at first offered a 
vigorous resistance, but subsequently made common cause with 
them. But the castle was held by the Genoese commander, 
Bernardo Ottone, with honourable valour; and Genoa, upon 
the news of the event, hastily despatched her fleet under Admii'al 
Pinelli. It was throe times repulsed. The rage and the shame 
of Genoa, at not being able to wrest Capraja from a handful of 
Corsicans who had established themselves in the town, was so 
great, thiit even aged senators burst into tears. Oned more the 
senate sent the fleet out against the island, forty ships of war in 
number. The five hundred Corsicans, under Achilles Murati, 
maintained their position in the town, and repulsed the Genoese 
to tlie sea again. Then Bernardo Ottone capitulated in May, 
1767, and Capraja, completely taken possession of by the 
Corsicans, was declared a province of Corsica. Thus thp 
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Genoese republic saw ber commerce anew and dangerously 
menaced by a Corsican fortress almost at her very gates. 

The fall of Capraja was a great blow to the senate, and 
accelerated the determination at hist to give up the untenable 
Corsica. Yet the decrepit republic delayed to pronounce the 
bitter determination till she was driven to it by a mistake she 
made. To wit, the Jesuits had at that time been expelled from 
Spain as well as Francej but the king of Spain entreated the 
Genoese senate to grant the exiles a home in Corsica. To 
oblige him Genoa had consented; and, accordingly, one day a 
great number of the society of Jesus was seen landing at Ajaccio. 
The French, who had sentenced the Jesuits to eternal banish¬ 
ment from France, took it as an insult on the part of Genoa, 
that the senate threw open to them those Corsican ports which 
were occupied by France herself. Count Marboeuf straightway 
received orders to remove his troops from Ajaccio, Calvi, and 
Algajola; but scarcely had this taken place than the Corsicans 
occupied the town Ajaccio in triumph—all hut the citadel, into 
which the Genoese had entered. 

Under these circumstances, and considering the dangerous 
variance that had arisen between France and Genoa, the 
Genoese senate foresaw that it wduld have to succumb to the 
Corsicans. So it came to the resolution of voluntarily selling to 
France its alleged rights to Corsica. 

The French minister Ohoiseul accepted the proposition 
with joy. The acquisition of so important an island in the 
Mediterranean appeared a great gain, and a compensation at a 
time when they had just lost Canada. The compact was con¬ 
cluded at Yersailles on the loth May, 17G8, and signed on the 
part of France by Choiseul, and on that of Genoa by Domenico 
Sorba. Genoa, in this instance, violating all intematioaial law, 
transferred a nation, over which she had no other rights than 
the long obsolete ones of conquest, to a foreign despotic power 
which had just been treating and holding intercourse with it as 
an independent nation; and thus was a free people, with a most 
moral and civilized political constitution, bartered away like a 
passive herd of cattle. Genoa had moreover made the dis¬ 
honourable stipulation, that she might come into her rights to 
Corsica again, as soon as she were able to repay the cost which 
France, by the occupation of Corsica, had drawn upon herself. 

N'ow, before the French expedition put off* from the harbours 
lof Provence, a report had already been spread in Corsica of 
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» the compact, ■which was at first kept secret. Paoli con- 
vened the National Assembly at Corte on the 22nd May, and 
they unanimonsly resolved on resistance of the Prench to the 
very last, and on a levy en masse. Carl Bonaparte, Paoli’s 
secretary, spoke naanfully, and full of fire. 

In the meantime Count Narhonne landed with troops at 
Ajaccio, and the astonished inhabitants of the town saw the 
Genoese banner taken down, and the wliite flag of Prance put 
up in its place. Nevertheless, the Prench still denied the real 
object of their coming, and sought to deceive the Corsicans by false 
repi'esentations, till Marquis Chauvelin landed with all his troops 
at Bastia, commissioned with the command-in-chief in Corsica. 

The compact of occupation, which had been concluded for 
four years, was to terminate on the 7tih August of the same 
year; and on this day the commencement of hostilities was 
expected. But as early as the 30th July, the Prench, upon the 
command of Marbceuf, marched 5000 men strong from Bastia 
against San Piorenzo, and, after an unequal contest, made them¬ 
selves masters of some positions in the Nebbio. Thus it became 
patent, to all, that Corsica was to sufler the extremest of what 
she had dreaded. Pate, constantly adverse to her, had always 
thrown foreign despots betwixt her and Genoa, and forced her, 
on the eve of her deliverance, back into her old misery. 

Pasquale Paoli hastened with a few militia corps to the Nebbio. 
His brother Clement had already taken position there with 
4000 men. Biit the two could not hinder Marboeuf'from 
subjugating Cape Corso. Now Chauvelin also appeared with 
15,000 Prench, sent out to subjugate -flie freest and bravest 
people in the world. He moved against the strongly fortified 
‘Pnriani, accompanied by a traitor, Matthew Buttafuoco of 
Yescovato, the first who drew upon himself the infamy of 
earning reward and titles from the enemy. The struggle at 
Puriani was desperate. Only 200 Corsicans, under Charles 
Saliceti and Ristori, held the place; but they would not yield, 
even when the whole place was reduced to a heap of rubbish, 
and forced their way by night, with arms in their hands, to the 
sea-co<ast. 

An equally murderous contest took place in the Casinca and 
at the Golo bridge. The Prench were repulsed at all points, 
and Clement Paoli was covered with glory. He and Pietro Coho 
are styled in history the most valiant heroes in the last 
Corsican war of independence. 
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The wreck of the defeated French army retreated to Borgo, a 
place lying high on the mountains of Marianti; and strengthened 
its garrison. Paoli desired to gain this place at any price; he 
therefore began storming it on the night of the 1st October. 
This was the most brilliant deed in arms of the Corsicans. 
Chauvelin ailvanced from Bastia to the relief of Borgo; Clement 
threw himself in his way; while Colle, Grimaldi, Agostini, Ser¬ 
pen tini, Pas quale Paoli, and Achille Murati, dashed against 
Borgo. Every nerve was strained on both sides. Thrice did 
the entire force of the French army make a desperate onslaught, 
and thrice was it repulsed. The Corsicans, so inferior in point 
of numbers, with their militia here broke the close ranks of au 
army which, since the time of Louis XIY., was reputed to be 
the best organized in Europe. Among the Corsicans, women 
might be seen in men’s clothes dashing in with gun and sword 
apaong the French. At length the French retreated to Bastia; 
many of them were slain, many, including Marbeeuf, wounded; 
and the garrison of Borgo, 700 men, and their colonel, Ludre, 
laid down their arms, and yielded themselves prisoners to the 
Corsicans. 

The battle of Borgo showed the French what a people they 
had come to subjugate. They had now lost all the country again, 
except the strong towns. Chauvelin wrote to his court, reported 
his losses, and demanded fresh troops. They sent him ten 
battalions. 


CHAPTER XIL 

At this period sympathy for the Oorsicaus had become 
stronger than ever. In England, especially, public opinion spoke 
loud for the oppressed people, and exhortpd the government to 
inteifere against the despotic principles which Franco was so 
shamelessly putting into execution. It was said that Lord 
Chatham really took up the idea of expressing an authoritative 
opinion in favour of the Corsicans. The Corsicans kept their 
eyes fixed upon constitutional England, hoping that a great 
and free nation would not allow a free people to be crushed; 
but they were deceived. As in the your 1760, the British 
Cabinet forbade all intercourse with the Corsican “ rebels.” The 
English people spoke out their opinion only in committees and 
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ia privatCj and 'went no further than these declarations and pri¬ 
vate subscriptions; but the cabinets sanctioned the stifling of 
a dangerous germ of democratic freedom in a heroic people. 

Notwithstanding the successes gained by his people, Pasquale 
Paoli perceived all the danger of his position. He proposed to 
Prance a compact, which should give to the king the acknow¬ 
ledgment of his sovereignty, to the Corsicans their constitution, 
and to G-enoa an indemnification. Prance rejected the compact, 
and prepared herself for a finishing blow. However, Cliauvelin 
felt liis weakness. They pretend he had learned intidgue from 
the Genoese; he intended Paoli to end his life, like Sampiero and 
GafTori, by assassination. In the history of any brave and free 
people treachery is never wanting; for where human nature shines 
with the purest light, it appears necessarily to produce the shadow 
ol deep vice. A traitor was found in the son of Paoli’s pwn 
chancellor, Matthew Masses!; but letters lost by him revealed 
th e secret purpose. When put on his trial before the council of 
state, he confessed, and was delivered over to the hangman. 
Another plot, concocted by the restless Dumonriez, who was 
then on service in Corsica, to arrest Paoli by night in his house 
at Isola Rossa, was likewise unsuccessful. 

Cliauvelin brought into the field the ten fresh battalions; but 
these also were repulsed by the Corsicans in the Nehbio. 
Covered with shame, the proud marquis despatched fresh messen¬ 
gers to France, to explain the difficulties that attended a con¬ 
quest of Corsica. Thereupon the French government recalled 
Chauvelin from his post in December, ^1768, and appointed 
Marbeeuf the temporary commander-in-cliief, till the arrival of 
his successor. Count de Yaux. 

De Yaux, having served in Corsica under Maillebois, knew 
the country, and the best mode of conducting war there. Equip¬ 
ped with a great force of forty-five battalions, four cavalry regi¬ 
ments, and considerable artillery, he resolved to end the contest 
by a sing] e blow. In the prospect of this danger, Paoli convened 
the people in the Casinca on the 15th April, 1769. They here 
resolved to fight to the last drop of blood, and to arm every man 
in the land. Lord Pembroke, Admiral Smittoy, and other Eng¬ 
lish, German, and Italian friends of the Corsican cause, who were 
present, were astonished at the collected demeanour of the mili¬ 
tia that poured towards the Casinca. Many foreigners enrolled 
themselves in the ranks of the Corsicans. On their side was 
Also an entire company of Prussians, who from the Genoese ser^r- 
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vice had passed into the Corsican. Yet no one could conceal 
from himself their desperate situation; and French gold now 
began to exert its influence, and treachery appeared; even Cap- 
raja had already fallen through the treachery of the commander, 
Astolfi. 

But the fate of the Corsicans was to be fulfilled. England, 
on whom they hoped, did not interfere; and the French inarched 
with their whole force upon the Nebbio. This mountainous 
province, traversed by a long and narrow valley, had often been 
the scene of decisive battles. Paoli had established his head¬ 
quarters here, having left Saliceti and Serpentini in the Casiuca. 
De Yaux, Marboeuf, and Grandmaison advanced into the Kebbio, 
to annihilate Paoli at one blow. The attack began on the 3rd 
May. After a contest of three days, Paoli was driven out of 
Murato, his camp. He now resolved to march over the Golo, 
and put this river between himself and the enemy. Ho estab¬ 
lished his head-quarters in Rostino, and entrusted to Giifibri and 
Gi'imaldi the defence of Lento and Canavaggia, points by which 
the French might easily push forward. But Grimaldi became a 
traitor, and Gaffori, for what reason is uncertain, did not nuiin- 
tain his position. 

Thus it came about that the French came down fi'om the 
heights, and advanced towards Ponte Nuovo, the bridge leading 
over the Golo. The Cox’sicans stood extended along tho Coli^ and 
the Prussian company and more than 1000 Corsicans ludd the 
bridge. The French, descending unexpectedly from the moun¬ 
tains, drove the militias before thorn; and the lattisr, in confusion 
and seized with terror, hashed against the bridge, to get over it* 
But the Prussians, who were commanded to stop their flight, 
in their confusion fired upon their friends, whilst the French 
fired at the same time, and charged with bayonets. The ttu’riblo 
word treachery was heard. Geutili sought in vain to stem the 
disorder, which became general, so that no position wjih now 
tenable, and the militia corps scattered themselves in wihl flight 
through the forests and the surrounding countiy. The mxl- 
fortunate battle of Pontenuovo was fought on tho 9th May, 1709 ; 
and on that day the Corsican people lost its freodom and its 
independence. 

Paoli still attempted to hinder the enemy from penetrating into 
the province Casinca. But it was too late. The entire land on this 
side of the mountains fell under French dominion in a few days; 
and that instinctive feeling of helxdessuess which generally conios 
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irresistibly over the minds of a people in disastrous moments, 
now took bold of the Corsicans. They needed such a man as 
Sampiero. Paoli W£^s in despair. He hastened to Corte, and 
almost resolwed to leave his- ccwintry. The brave Serpentini did 
indeed still hold his ground in the Balagna, and Clement Paoli, 
as well' as he, was resolved to fight to his last breath; and 
Abatucci maintained his position beyond the mountains with a 
band of boi'd patriots. All was not yet lost; they might at least 
retire to the mountains and keep up guerilla, as Penuccio, 
Vincentello, and Sampiero had done of old. But a man like 
Pasquale Paoli could not possess a defiant stubbornness of 
characterj like those men of the age of bronze; nor would he, the 
legislator and Pythagoras of his nation, sink into a leader of 
banditti in the mountains. Dreading the blood that would be 
spilled in a prolonged contest, he yielded to his fate. His 
brother Clement, Serpentini, Abatucci, and others, joined him. 
The little band fled hastily to Yivario, and then, on the 11th 
June, to the gulf of Porto Vecchio. There they embarked, 
three hundred in number, in an English ship given them by 
Admiral Smittoy, and went by way of Tuscany to England, 
which from that time to our own days has been the abode of the 
refugees of unfortunate nations, and has never since received to 
hospitality nobler exiles than those Corsicans. 

Those* have not been wanting who, looking back upon the 
ancient tragical Corsican heroes, have accused Paoli of weakness. 
How Paoli judged himself, his words prove. He says in a letter: 

If Sampiero liad lived in my days, the deliverance of the 
country would have cost me less trouble What we attempted 
for the establishment of our nationality, he would have accom¬ 
plished. A bold and enterprising man was then needed, to 
spread terror into the very comptoirs of Genoa. France would 
never have meddled with the contest, or she would have found 
a more redoubtable adversary than were all those that I was 
able to oppose to her. How often have I lamented this! 
Assuredly ib is not courage, nor heroic perseverance, that the 
Corsicans want, but a leader, who can effect combijiations and 
guide the operations of war when opposed to experienced generals. 
We should have divided this noble work between-us; whilst I 
should have worked at a code of laws, answering to the manners 
and needs of the island, his powerful sword would have under¬ 
taken to fortify our common work.” 

The Corsicans submitted to the French on the 12th June 
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1769. Yet in the midst of the great grief, that whole centuries 
of unexampled contests had after all not been able to save their 
beloved freedom, and amid the din of aruis raised by the Prench 
occupying all the land on both sides of the mountains, the 
Corsican nation, with unexhausteil heroic power, gave birth, 
on the 15th August, to Kapoleou Bonaparte, the annihilator of 
Geuoa, subjugator of France, and avenger of his nation. Such 
satisfaction did fate deign to give to the Corsicans in their 
fall, and so was the heroic tragedy of their history closed by a 
conciliation. 




CORSICA 


PROn MY raDERINGS IN THE SUMMER OF 1852. 


Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura, 

Che la diritta via era smarrita. 

Ahi quanto a dir qual era ^ «cosa dura, 

Questa selva selvaggia, aspra e forte— 

Ma perirattar del ben ch’ io vi trovai, 

Birb dell’ altre cose, ch’io viho scorte, 

Banie, Irif.i. 1. 




CORSICA. 


TEAVELS.-BOOE 1. 


CHA.PTER I. 

LANDING IN COKSIOA. 

Lasciate ogni speranza voi che’ntrate. 

Damte, Inf. iii. 9. 

The sea-passage from Leghorn to Corsica is beantiful, and 
more entertaining than that from Leghorn to Genoa. You con¬ 
stantly enjoy the sight of the picturesque islands in the Tuscan 
channel. Behind us lay the terra firma, and Leghorn, with its 
wood of masts, at the foot of Monte Neroj before us the solitary 
shattered tower on Meloria, that little rock in the sea, beside 
which the Pisans under Ugolino were destroyed by the Genoese, 
so that their naval power sank, and Genoa from that day came 
into the possession df Corsica; further off the* rocky island 
Gorgona, and near it in the west the island Capraja. In view 
of it one recalls Dante’s verses in his canto about Ugolino, 
{Inferno^ xxxiii. 89.) 

Ahi Pisa, vituperio delle genti 

Del bel paese 1^, dove il si sona; 

Poi che 1 Til ini a te punir son lenti, 

Movasi la Capraja e la Gorgona, 

E faccian siepe ad Arno in su la foce. 

Si ch’ egli annieghi in te ogni persona.* 


* Ah, Pisa! foul reproach of human kind 

In that fair land -where Si is heard to sound t 
Since slow to punish thee thy neighbour’s mind, 

Burst be Capraja’s and Gorgona’s bound, 

And let them pile ’gainst A*rno’s mouth a hedge 
Till every child of thine by him be drown’d. 

Dayinan^s Translaiionm 
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Tile island Capraja conceals tlie “western end of Corsica, but 
behind it the blue niomitains of Cape Corso rise from the sea 
in far stretching outlines. Further still to the west is seen Elba, 
a rocky island rising boldly out of the sea, and sinking lower 
towards the terra firma of Piombino, which is indicated in faint 
outline. 

The sea shone with the deepest purple, and the sun, sinking 
behind Capraja, tinged the sails of passing ships with a delicate 
rose-colour. A sail on this basin of the Mediterranean is in 
truth a sail through history itself. I fancied this beautiful sea 
peopled by the fleets of the Phoenicians and the Greeks, by the 
sMps of those Phocseans who roved about here of old—then 
came Hasdmbal and the fleets of the Carthaginians, the Etrus¬ 
cans, the Pomans, the Moors and the Spaniards, the Pisans and 
the Genoese. But yet more impressively does the constant view 
of Elba and Corsica remind one of the greatest world-drama of 
modern times, that bears the name Napoleon. The two islands 
lie in peaceful proximity, almost as near as a man’s cradle and 
his grave. Corsica, which gave birth to Napoleon, spreads out 
far and wide before the eyes ,* Elba is small. That, then, was 
the rocky strait-waistcoat that they confined the giant in. 
He burst it as easily as Samson burst the bonds of the Philistines. 
Then came his fall at Waterloo. On starting from Elba he was 
only an adventurer, like Murat, who, emulating Napoleon, started 
from Corsica with a handful of men for the conquest' of Naples, 
and met a tragic cud. 

The sight of Elba raises before the excited imagination z^fata, 
morgana; namely, the picture of the rochy island tar away in the 
African seas, St. Helena. Thus four islands curiously determined 
the fate of Napoleon—Corsica, England, Elba, and St. Helena. 
He himself was an island in the ocean of the world’s history; 
wnioo nel mondo, as the honest Corsican sailor beside whom I 
stood speaking of Napoleon within sight of Corsica, said to me. 
“ Ma Signore" said he, “ 1 know all that better than you, for I 
am hds countryman;” and then, with the liveliest gestures, he gave 
me a sketch of the history of Napoleon, that interested me more 
in this scene than all the volumes of Thiers.—‘^And the 
nephew]”—“I say the Na^oleom Frimo was also the unico" 
The sailor was very familiar with the history of his island, and 
knew the life of Sampiero, as well as that of Pasquale Paoli, 
Saliceti, and Pozzo di Borgo. 

In the meantime it became dark. The stars shone magnir 
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ficentlj, and the waves became phosphorescent. High above 
Corsica shone Venus, the stellone or great star, as the seamen 
tailed it, and toward which the vessel held her course. We 
sailed between Elba and Capraja, and hard by the rocks of the 
latter. There the historian Paulus Diaconus lived of old in 
banishment, as Seneca before him had passed eight long years of 
banishment in Corsica. Capraja is a bare granite rock. A Genoese 
tower stands picturesquely on a precipice j and the only in¬ 
habited place in the island, called likewise Capraja, hides itself 
timidly behind the gigantic rock crowned by the fortress. The 
white walls and white houses, the dry reddish rock, the great 
desolateness and separation from all the world, give the impres¬ 
sion as of some Syrian rock-perched city. Capraja, which the 
bold Corsicans conquered in the time of Paoli, remained in the 
possession of the Genoese when they sold Corsica to France; and 
with Genoa the island then fell to the share of Piedmont. 

Capraja then, with its lights, vanished from our sight, and we 
neared the coast of Corsica, on which fire-lights glittered here 
and there, till at length the ship steered straight for the light¬ 
house of Bastia. We were in the harbour, which is surrounded 
by the town, having the old Genoese fort on the left, on the right 
the Marina, and an amphitheatre of dark mountains high above* 
A boat came alongside, and took the passengers who wished to 
land. 

Thus then T stood, for the first time, upon the island Corsica, 
which had £i powerful attraction for me as a child, when I looked 
at it on the map. Tl^ first entrance upon a strange country, 
especially if it be veiled in the deep mystery of night, is extremely 
exciting to the curiosity and expectation, and first impressions 
generally last for whole days, I confess my state of mind was 
none of the happiest, and it was long before I could get over it* 
We in Germany know little more of Corsica than that Napoleon, 
was born there, that Pasquale Paoli fought there heroically for 
freedom, and that the Corsicans practise revenge for blood and 
hospitality, and are the most daring banditti. 1 had brought 
the obscurest ideas with me, but the first events were of a kind 
that seemed to justify them. 

The boat landed at the quay, on which stood a group of 
Doganieri and sailors, lighted up by the uncertain glimmer of 
hand-lanterns. The boatman sprang ashore. I have seen few 
men of so unprepossessing an appearance; he wore the Phrygian 
d3ap of red wool on his head, and a white bandage over one eyej 
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he was a Charon incarnate j and the groundless rage with which 
he bellowed at the passengers, swearing and inspecting the faces 
by the lantern, gave nae at once a proof of the choleric temper 
of the Corsicans. 

Those standing on the quay were engaged in eager conversation. 
1 heard them telling that, a quarter of an hour ago, a Corsican 
had murdered his neighbour with three stabs of a dagger 
{ammazzato ! ammazzato! a word that I liave heard countless 
times in Corsica; ammazzato con tre colpi di pugnde.) What 
for? “ Only in the heat of conversation; the Shirri are after 
him; he will be by now in the macchia,"^ The maccMa is the 
bush. I heard the word macchia in Corsica quite as often as 
mnmazzato, or tumhato. “He is gone into the is 

equivalent to “ he has turned bandit.” 

I felt some little horror, and the excitement caused bv the 
anticipation of adventures. I was just going to hunt up a hmnda, 
when a young man came up to me, and said in Tuscan, that he 
would lead me to an inn. I followed the friendly Italian, a 
sculptor from Carrara, No lights but the stars of heaven 
burned in the steep and narrow streets of Bastia. We knocked 
in vain at four locandas; no one would open the door. We 
knocked at the fifth; no one heard. “ They will not open the 
door here,” said the Carrarese, “ for the landlord’s daughter lies 
on the bier.” We wandered about for an hour in the deserted 
streets; no one would hear our knocking. Is this, then, the 
boasted Corsican hospitality? Methinks, I am come into the 
city of death, and to-morrow I will write over the gate of 
Bastia, “Ye who enter in, let all your hopes vanish.” 

However, we determined to make another attempt. Beam¬ 
ing on, 'M ?-0 fell upon a party of passengers, who had been as 
unfortunate as I. There were two Frenchmen, an Italian 
emigrant, and an Englishman. I joined them, and we again 
made the circuit of the locandas. This gave me no great idea 
of the industry and the civilisation of Corsica; for Bastia is the 
largest town in the island, having about 15i,000 inhabitants. If 
the stranger found no reception even in the town, what must he 
expect in the inland country parts? 

Now a body of Shirrij or Corsican gens d’armes met us, brawny 
fellows with black beards, in blue close coats with white 
shoulder-points, and with their double-guns on their shoulders. 
We preferred our complaint to them. One offered to load us to 
an old solclior who kept a tavern; there, he thought, we migh'fi 
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find quarters. He led us to an old desolate liouse opposite the 
fort. We knocked till we wakened the soldier-landlord, and he 
appeared at the window. At the same moment some one ran 
past us, our Sl)irro was after him without saying a word, and 
both had vanished in the darkness of the night. What was the 
matter*? What was the meaning of this race*? After a while, 
the t^birro returned; he had thought the man running might be 
the murderer, “ But,” said he, “ he is on the mountains by this, 
or a fisherman has ferried him over to Elba or Capraja. A 
short time ago we shot Arrighi in the mountains, and alsc 
Massoni and Serafino. That was a dreadful battle, that with 
Arrighi; it cost ns five men.” 

The old soldier landlord appeared, and led us into a large 
and very unclean room. “We were glad enough to sit down tc 
table, and heartily enjoyed our supper of good wheater 
bread and fresh sheep’s milk cheese, with excellent Coi>icar 
wine, which is fiery, like the Spanish. This Homeric traveller’s 
feast was lightened up by a smoky oil-lamp, and cheered bj 
good-humour. Many a good draught was quafted to the honoui 
of the heroes of Corsica, and one bottle after another brought 
out from the corner by the landlord. We were four nations 
together, Corsican, French, Geiman, and Lombard. I once 
mentioned the name of Louis Bonaparte, and put a question— 
the company grew siiddenly mute, and the sprightly Frenchmen 
put on a downcast look. 

By degrees the morning grey appeared outside. Wo left the 
casa of the old Corsi(gin, strolled down to the sea, and fed our 
eyes on the early morning brilliancy that rested upon it. The 
sun rose rapidly, and lighted up the three islands nhat are seen 
from Bastia—Capraja, Elba, and the small Monte Cristo. The 
fourth island of this series is Pianosa, the ancient Planasia, in 
which Tiberius caused the grandson of Augustus, Agrippa 
Postumus, to.be strangled; it is fiat, as its name says, and there¬ 
fore not to he seen from hence. The constant view of these 
three blue island-mountains on the edge of the sea, makes the 
walks about Bastia doubly beautiful. 

I sat down on the walls of the old fort, and looked down 
upon the sea and the little harbour of the town, in which hardly 
six ships lay at anchor. The picturesque bvown coast-hills, the 
green heights, with their dense olive-groves, little chapols on the 
seashore, solitary grey towers from the time of Genoese rule, 
•the sea in all the splendour of southern coloming, and the feel- 
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ing of standing on a strange island lost amid tliat sea—all this 
left an ineffaceable impression on my mind. 

When I left the fort, to remove now by the light of day into 
a locanda, I had a sufficiently strange, wild, and queer scene again 
before me. A crowd before the fort surrounded two carabineers 
on horseback, who had a man tied to a string, who was practis¬ 
ing the queerest jumps and imitating all the movements of a 
horse. I saw that the man was crazy, and possessed by the illusion 
that he was a fine horse. None of the standers-by laughed, 
though the poor creature’s capers were strange enough. All 
stood solemn and silent ; and when I saw these people thus 
silent in the presence of misery, I took heart for the first time 
on this ■ island, and said to myself that the Corsicans were no 
barbarians. The horsemen at ]L*ngtlirodo off with the madman, 
who travelled at the end of the line like a horse along the whole 
street, and appeared happy in mind. This method of getting 
him to his destination by making uae of his fixed idea, seemed 
to me at once cunning and naive. 


CHAPTER II, 

TriE TOWN OF BA6TIA. 

Ik not greatly distinguished by grandeur, the situation of 
Bastia is at least surprising. The town lies in an amphitheatre 
round the little harbour; the sea forms jjere no gulf, but only a 
landing-place or Gala. The right side of the harbour is closed 
a gigantic black rock, popularly called Leone, as being like a 
lion. Hpon it stands the dismal Genoese fort, or dungeon. On 
the left the quay runs out into a moloj bearing a little lighthouse 
on its point. The town rises in terraces above the harbour, with 
high tower-shaped, closely crowded houses, with many balconies; 
above the town tower the green mountains, with some abandoned 
convents and beautiful olive-groves; there are also orchards of 
oranges, citrons, and almonds in abundance, 

Bastia has its name from the bastion built there by the 
Genoese. The town is not ancient; at least neither Pliny, nor 
Strabo, nor Ptolemy mention any town upon its site. Formerly 
there was there the little marina of the neighbouring village, 
Cardo. Then, in the year 1383, the Genoese governor Lionello 
Lomellino built the donjon-keep, or castle, round which Sk 
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division of tlie town, the Terra ITiiova, soon clustered; ■'ihe lower 
original town was now called the Terra Vecchia. The two 
quarters still form two separate cantons. The G-enoese after¬ 
wards removed the seat of their Corsican government from 
Eiguglia to Bastia, and there resided the Bregosos, the Spinolas, 
the Dorias (eleven Dorias governed Corsica during more than 
400 years), the Fiescos, the Cibb^s, the Giustiuiani, Negri, 
Yivaldi, Fornari, and so many other nobles of renowned Genoese 
families. When, under French rule, Corsica was divided in the 
year 1797 into two departments, named after the rivers Golo and 
Liamone, Bastia remained the capital of the department of Golo. 
In the year 1811 the two divisions were united again, and the 
smaller town of Ajaccio became the capital of the island. Bastia 
cannot yet get over her vexation at having sunk into a soussc-' 
ture after being the capital of the island; but in industry, com¬ 
merce, and intelligence, she is without doubt the leading town of 
Corsica. The mutual jealousy of the Bastinese and the citizens 
of Ajaccio is almost absurd, and would appear the ridiculous 
pettiness of cits, did one not know that the division of Cox*sica 
into the land on the nearer and on the farther side of the moun¬ 
tains, is historical and very ancient, and the character of the 
inhabitants of the two halves is also fundamentally different. 
Beyond the mountains which divide Corsica into a northern and 
southern half, there is far greater barbarism; there every one 
goes armed;—on this side there is more civilisation, morn agricul¬ 
ture, more gentle manners. 

The Terra Yecchia of Bastia has now become, strictly speak¬ 
ing, a Terra TfuDva^ for it contains the best streets. The hand¬ 
somest is the Yia Traversa, a street only a few years old, of six 
or seven storied houses, that are still being built, curving towards 
the sea. Its position reminded me of the finest street that I 
have ever seen, the Strada Balbi and Nuova, in Genoa. But the 
houses, though palace-like, have no art nor noble materials. Cor¬ 
sica has the finest kinds of stone in almost incredible abundance, 
marble, porphyry, serpentine, alabaster, and granite, of the most 
precious kind, yet they are scarcely at all used. Nature lies 
here neglected on all sides, as a fair spellbound princess, 

A Palais de Justice at least is beitig built in the Yia Traversa, 

^ ;for the arcades of which I saw the columns hewn in the marble 
Quarries of Corte. Besides this, I looked in vain for m<arble 
- decorations; yet, who would believe it ?—the whole town of Bas¬ 
tia is paved with marble, a reddish stone, that is quarried at 
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Brando. I know not if it be true, but I have heard say that 
Bastia has the most excellent pavement in the whule world. 

IN'otwithstanding its length and breadth, the Via Traversa is 
the most lifeless of all the streets of Bastia. All pablic life ia- 
concentrated upon the Piazza Pavaleui, the quay, and the fort in 
the Terra Nuova. Of an evening the hea>u monde promenades 
on the great Piazza San Nicolao, by the sea, where the sous-pri- 
fecture and the supreme coui*t of justice have their buildings. 

The stranger meets hei'e not a single specimen of beautiful 
architecture, but finds his entertainment solely in the charming 
walks by the sea, and up to the olive-shaded mountains. The 
churches are often large and richly decorated, but externally 
heavy, and with no remarkable art. The cathedral, with many 
a Genoese lord’s grave, stands in the Terra Nuova, and in the 
Terra Vecchia the handsome church of St. John the Baptist. I 
name it only on account of the grave of Marboeuf. Marbceuf 
ruled Corsica for sixteen years, and was the friend of Charles 
Bonaparte, the warm adherent of Paoli, and he opened the 
career of Napoleon, by procuring him admission to tlie military 
school of Brienne. His grave in the church has no inscription, 
the original one having been obliterated at the time of the Pao- 
listic revolution against Prance. The Corsican patriots then 
wrote on Ma,rbccuf's gravestone:—The monument which in¬ 
famous mendacity arxd venal fiattery had raised to the tyrant of 
groaning Corsica, has now been destroyed by the true freedom 
and the free truth of united, rejoicing Coi'sica.” After Napoleon 
had become emperor, Madame Letitia wished to grant to Mar¬ 
boeuf’s widow the first rank of an imperial court-lady, but hap¬ 
pily Napoleon avoided so great a want of tact, seeing it to be 
indecorous to ofibr Madame Marboeuf a servile position in the 
family which owed so much to her husband’s patronage. He 
allowed the son of Marboeuf a yearly pension of 10,000 francs, 
but the young general fell at the head of his regimunt in Russia. 
The little theatre of Bastia is a monument of Marboeuf, who had 
it built at his expense. 

The grave of another Prenchman of note lies in St. John’s, 
that of Count Boissiciix, who died in the year 1738. Ho was a 
nephew of tlm celebrated Yillars, but he had no success in the 
conduct of wai'. 

But what had for me far the greatest interest in Bastia, was 
the life on the harbour, which co be sure is not large, and the 
doings on the markets. 
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Here the fish-market. I failed not every morning to pay 
my visit uo the sea animals, and when the fishei'men had caught 
any thing out of the common way, they kindly shewed it me, 
•and said:—This, signore, is called a murena, and this is the 
and that the ]jesQe s 2 :>adob, and the pesce 'prete, and the 
triglia, which is of such a fine red, and the capone, and the 
gronyo" In the corner there, not belonging to the fishmongera 
guild, sit the lagoon-fishers; the eastern coast of Corsica has 
great lagoons, partially separated by narrow sand-banks from the 
sea, with which they are however' connected. The fishermen 
catch there, in rush baskets, large and well-tasting fish, lots of 
eels, and mugini, ragiii, and soglie. The best of all fishes is the 
murena, which resembles a serpent formed of the finest por¬ 
phyry; it follows the lobster into which it sucks itself 

in; the lobster devours the scorpena, and the scorpena devours 
the murena. Here we have the clever puzzle about getting the 
wolf, lamb, and cabbage over a river. I am not diplomatist 
enough to solve this intricate war of the three fishes; the fish¬ 
ermen often take all three in one and the same net. Many 
tunny-fish and sardines are taken in the Corsican gulfs, especially 
about Ajaccio and Bonifazio. The Homans did not like Corsi¬ 
can slaves because they were too high-spirited; but the fishes of 
Coi'sica appeared on the tables of the great, and even Juvenal 
praises them.* 

The market on the Piazza Favaleui affords in the morning a 
fresh, gay, and lively scene. There sit the vegetable and fruit 
women with their baskets, from which the beautiful fruits of the 
south peep smiling fortli. You have only to go to this market¬ 
place to learn what fruits the climate of Oox'sica produces; there 
are apples and pears, poaches and ajnficots, and all kinds of 
plums; here green almonds, oranges and lemons, pomegranates, 
potatoes, and bouquets; there green or blue figs, and the 
never-failing pomi d'oro (pomines d’amour); there the finest 
melons, a soldo apiece; and in August also Muscatel grapes 
from Cape Corso. The women and girls come down in the 
early morning from the villages in the neighboxirhood of Bastia, 
bringing the fruit to the town. One uiay see many a fair/orm 
amongst them. One evening, walking along the shore towards 
Pietra Hera, I met a young girl returning to her village with 
an empty fruit-basket on her head. sem”— 

sio7'e” We now fell into a brisk conversation. The pretty 
t* * Juv, V 92. MuUas erit domini, quern misit Corsica, 
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Corsican told me with the greatest simplicity her heart’s secret ; 
her mother was pressing her to give her hand to a young man 
whom she did not like. Why do yon not like him?”— 

Because his does not please me. Ah, Madonna!”—« 

“ Is he jealous ?”—Coins un diavolo. Ah, Madonna! I was 
near running away to Ajaccio.” As we were talking thus, a 
man came towards ns going to the well with a pitcher in his 
hand. If you would like to drink water,” said he, “ wait a 
minute till I come hack. And you, Paolina, come to me by 
and by. I have something to say to you about your marriage,” 

“ See,” said the girl to me, “ that is one of my relations. 
They are all good to me, and wish me a good-evening whenever 
I pass their way; and none of them will hear of my marrying 
Antonio.” We were now near the house where she lived. 
Paolina turned to me suddenly and said in a grave tone, “ Now, 
Siore, you must leave me; for if you were to come with me into 
my viflage, people would say what they should not {faranns 
malgrido). But come to-morrow if you like, and be my mother’s 
guest, and then we will send you on to our relations; for we 
have friends enough over the whole Cape Corso.” I turned 
homewards, and as I gazed at the unspeakably beautiful sea and 
the still silent mountains, on which the herdsmen had just begun 
to kindle their fires, a feeling quite Homeric came over me, and 
I was reminded of the hospitable Phscacians of old and of 
Nausicaa. 

The Corsican women wear the mandile, a cloth of any colour, 
covering the forehead, lying smoothly on the head and wound 
round the back-hair, so that the hair is not to be seen. The 
mandile is in use all over Corsica; it looks quite Oriental or 
Moorish, and is extremely old, female forms on Etruscan vases 
being represented as wearing it. It becomes young girls well, 
but elderly women far less so, as it gives them the appear¬ 
ance of Jewish women. The men’s head-dress is the pointed 
brown or red ha/rretto, the ancient Phrygian cap, worn by Palis, 
the son of Priam, In marble representations of the Trojan 
prince, he wears this barrotto; so does the Persian Mithras in 
the yarious symbolical representations that I have seen of the 
sacrifice to Mithras. With the Bomans, the Phrygian cap was 
tho symbol of barbarians in general; it is worn by the Dacian 
prisoners on the triumphal ai-ch of Trajan, who now stand on 
the arch of Constantine; and by other barbarian kings and 
slaves of the Sarmatians and Asiatic tribes, represented in^ 
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triumphal processions. This same Phrygian cap was worn hj 
the Doges of Venice as a badge of their dignity. 

The Corsican women carry all weights on their heads, and it 
is almost incredible what weights they manage to carry; yet, 
when thus burdened, they often hold the spindle in their hand 
and spin as they walk along. It is a very picturesque sight to 
see the Bastinese women carrying their metal two-eared water- 
pitchers on their heads. These pitchers are almost like antique 
holy-water vessels; I only saw them in Bastia. Beyond the 
mountains they draw water in stone pitchers of rude shape, yet 
preserving a resemblance to Etruscan forms. 

“Do you see that woman with the water-can on her head 
“I do; what is there remarkable about her?” “She might, 
perhaps, have now been a princess of Sweden, and consort of a 
king.” “ Madre di Dio 1 ” “ See that Paese on the hill, that is 

Gardo. The common soldier, Bernadotte, once fell in love with 
the daughter of a peasant of Cardo. The parents repulsed the 
poor starveling wretch. But the povero dimolo became king, 
and if he had married the lass she would have been queen. 
Now she goes about carrying water on her head, and grieving 
that she is not a Swedish princess.” It was on the road from 
Bastia to San Piorenzo, that Bernadotte worked on the roads as 
a common soldier. At the Ponte d’TJcciani he was made 
corporal, and highly pleased with his charge; he now inspected 
the workers as a road bailiff; then he copied the register-rolls 
for Imbrico, the greffier of the court. There are a great lot of 
these in his handwriting preserved in the archives of Patis, 

It was at the Golo ■bridge, several miles from Bastia, that 
Massena was made corporal. Yes, Corsica is a wonderful island! 
Many a one roamed on the lonely mountains here, never dreaming 
that he should some time woai' a crown. The beginning was 
made by Pope Foimosus, in the ninth century, who was a native 
of the Corsican village Vivario; then, in the sixteenth century, 
came Lazaro, a native of Bastia, a renegade, and afterwai*ds Dey 
of Algiers; the first Empress of Morocco, in the time of Napoleon, 
was a Corsican; and Napoleon himself was the first Emperor of 
Europe. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ENVIKONS OF BASTIA. 

How charming are the walks here in the early morning, or in 
the glow of evening! In a few steps yon are beside the great 
element or in the mountains, and in either place away ft'om the 
world, and in the most blissful loneliness of nature. By the sea 
there are thick olive groves. I often threw myself down there 
on a luxurious secret place, beside a little family burying-vault 
with a Moorish dome, and gazed at the three islands over the 
sea. The air is so sunny here, so still and healthy; and wher¬ 
ever the eye turns it meets every where holiLlay stillness and 
solitude; desolate brown rocks on the coast covered with prickly 
cactus, lonely watch-towers, neither man nor bird upon the 
water, and blue mountains right and left—warm and snnny. 

I ascended th e nionntaius nearest to Bastia. There is a charm¬ 
ing view of the town, the sea, and the islands. Vineyards and 
olive-grounds, orange-trees, little country villas of the most 
fanciful shapes, here and there a faa-i)alm, graveyard-chapels 
under cypresses, and rnius quite overwhelmed with ivy, lie spread 
around yon. The paths are toilsome and laborious; you walk 
over rolling stones between walls, bramble hedges, iv}’^ festoons, 
or rank tliisiles. The views towards rtfie coast, and south of 
Bastia, surprised me; for there the mountains, which, like almost 
all the mountains in Corsica, are of the linest pyi’amidnl forms, 
recede further from the coast and sink into a smiling plain. The 
great lagoon of Biguglialics picturesquely there, girilod hy scwlge, 
still and dead, scarce furrowed by a naxTow fishing-boat. 'Jlie 
sun was just setting when I enjoyed this picture. The pool 
shone rose-coloured, and the mountains likewise, and tho sea was 
overspread by the evening glow, with a single ship gliding over 
it. The stillness of a wide view tranquillizes the soul. On tho 
left hand, I saw the convent of Sant Antonio beneath olives and 
cypresses ; two monks were sitting in tho porch, and some bhiok- 
veiled mins just then came out of tlie church. I once saw a 
picture representing a fclicilian vcs]>er-hour, and recalled it in a 
moment when 1 found the reality here. 
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Descending now to tlie I'oad, I came upon tlie way leading to 
Cervione; lierdsmen were just driving home their herd of goats, 
and riders on red ponies darted past me, wild-looking fellows with 
bronzed faces, all with the Phrygian cap on their heads, the dark- 
brown woollen Corsican doublet thrown round them, and the 
double gun on their shoulder. I often saw two of them, one be¬ 
hind another, on the same pony, or man and wife together, ai^d 
never without hoMing the great parasol over them. The para¬ 
sol is indispensable here; I often saw men as well as women 
sitting In the sea near the shore, the women clothed, and the 
men naked, and thus they sat comfortably in the water holding 
the parasol over them, as merry as a grig. The women ride here 
as well as the men, and are expert upon the animal. The man 
always has the ZuQca, or round gourd-bottle slung round him, 
and often a Zaino, or small goatskin, too ; and round his waist 
the carchera, a leathern girdle, in which his cartouches are held. 

A party of men returning to the town from their field-lab our 
was walking before me. I attached myself to them, and learned 
that they were not Corsicans, but Italians from the continent. 
More than 5000 labourers annually come over to the island from 
the Italian terra firma, especially from Liguria, the territory of 
Lucca, and from Piomhino, to do the field-labour for the lazy 
Corsicans. The Corsicans have to the present time maintained 
their well-founded reputation of shrinking from work, in which 
they are thoroughly unlike other brave mountain tribes, such as 
the Samnites. These foreign labourers are universally called 
here Lucchesi. I have had proof of the deep-seated contempt 
the Corsicans feel for th»6e poor and industrious men, because 
they leave their homes and work in the sweat of their brow, ex¬ 
posed to the fever-bringing air, to take home some little savings 
to their families, I often heard the word Lucchese employed 
as a term of abuse; indeed, in the mountains of the interior 
especially, all field-labour is hated, and deemed unworthy of a 
free man. The Corsican is there a herdsman, according to the 
old usages of their fathers, and contents himself with his goats, 
the produce of his chestnut trees, the fresh draught of his spring, 
and the spoils of the chase, 

I learned at the same time, that Coi'sica is at present the 
abode of many Italian democrats, who fled thither after the 
unsuccessful revolution. There were in the summer about 15Q 
of them dispersed over the island—men of every rank ; most of 
them lived in Bastia, I had the opportunity of making the, 

I 
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acquaintance of the leading exiles, and accompanying them in 
their walks. Theirs was a company as varied as political Italy— 
Lombards, Venetians, Neapolitans, Romans, and Florentines. I 
discovered that, in a land of no culture, Italians and Germans 
feel immediately a mutual attraction, and have a home-feeling 
for one another on neutral ground. The universality of the fates 
of nations in the year 1848, too, has broken through many par¬ 
titions, and fostered certain theories and vie^s of Tife, in which 
the individual of whatever nation is equally at home. I found, 
among the exiles in Corsica, men and youths of all classes, as 
with us in a similar state of society, some with heads of exalted 
sanguine ideas, and others again men of- positive experience, 
principles available in life, and clear intellect. 

The world is now full of political exiles of the European 
nations j they are especially dispersed over the islands which 
are formed by nature for such refuges. Many exiles reside in 
the Ionian and Greek islands, many in Sardinia and Corsica, 
many in the Channel islands, and most of all in Great Britain, 
The fato that these exiles suffer is a universal and European 
one, the locality only varies; and the political fate of banish¬ 
ment is as old as the history of states. I was vividly reminded 
how, in older timcKS, the islands of Mediterranean, such as Samos, 
Delos, j35giua, Corcyra, Lesbos, Rhodes, were the refuges of the 
political exiles of Greece, as often as they were didven by revo¬ 
lutions from Athens or Thebes, Corinth, or Sparta; I thougld 
of the many exiles, banished especially in the Imperial time, froir 
Rome to islands, as Agidpj)aPostumus to Plauasia, near Corsica 
and the philosopher Seneca to Corsicsi itself. And Corsica has 
been ill all ages a place of refuge as well as of banishment, anil thus 
in the strict sense of the word, a bandit-island; which it is tc 
the proaotii day. Humoless in the mountains roam the aveugeri 
of blood; homeless iu the towns live the political exiles. Tin 
ban rests upon both equally, and a prison, if not execution, woul 
await them if the law could reach them. 

Corsica fulfils towards these poor Italian exiles something 
further than her hallowed religion of hospitality—nninely, tin 
religion of gratitude. For tlie exiled Corsicans met with thi 
most hospitable reception in all parts of Italy in bygone ages 
and her political refugees were seen in Rome, Florence, Venice 
and Naiiles. The French government has hitherto liliorulb 
tolerated these guests in the island. The retirement of th 
island forces the refuges to a contemplative, and dignified, quio 
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life. For tliis they may after all be happier off than their brothers 
in misfortxine in Jersey or London, 


CHAPTEH lY. 

FRANCESCO MARMOCCHI, THE FLORENTINE. 

Hie sola haec duo sunt, exsul et exsilium, 

Seneca on Corsica. 

Ol vpotTKvvouvres rtjv ^Aipatneiav orotpoi 

iEscHYLUs, Prometheus, y. 936. 

They told me at the bookseller's Fabiani, to ■whom 1 went to 
look for a geography of the island, that one was now in the 
press, the author of which was an exiled Florentine, Francesco 
Marmocchi. I immediately sought out this gentleman, and 
made in him one of my most valuable Italian acquaintances. I 
found a man of prepossessing exterior, of an age verging towards 
forty; he was sitting in his study buried among books. Perhaps 
there are not many refugees’ lodgings of this peaceable cliaracter. 
On his shelves there were the best classical works, Humboldt’s 
Cosmos among others, which I saw with no small pleasure, and 
engravings on the walls representing Florentine views, and an 
excellent copy of a Perugino. I recognised in all this not the 
retreat of a merely learned man, but that of a Florentine of hue 
culture. There can hardly be a greater contrast than between 
Florence and Corsica; and it felt very strange to me at hrst, after 
a six weeks’ life before Raffael’s Madonnas at Florence, to be 
thrown imme'dlately among the Corsican banditti. Yet Corsica 
is an island of enchanting beauty; and though banishment, 
were it in Paradise itself, would be banishment all the same, yet 
here a student of nature especially may find comfort in the 
natni'al glories, as Seneca did. Francesco Marmocchi may in full 
measure apply to himself all that Seneca writes from his Corsican 
banishment to his mother Helvia, of the consolations of science 
and the contemplation of nature; and this former Florentine 
professor appeared to me, in his noble, dignified retirement, and 
in company of the Muses of his studies, as by far the happiest 
of all exiles. 

Francesco Marmocchi had been minister of Tuscany with 
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Guerazzi in the revolutionary period, and subsequently secretary 
of state. He was more fortunate than his political friend; for he 
escaped from Florence to Rome, and from Rome to Corsica, 
where he bad already lived three years. His never-resting 
activity, and the Stoical cheerfulness with which he bears up 
against his exile, afford a proof of his masculine vigour. He is 
one of the most distinguished and genial of the Italian geographers. 
Besides his great work, a CJniversal Geogrgtphy in six quarto 
volumes, which is being reprinted, he has written a special 
geography of Italy in two volumes, a historical geography of the 
ancient world, the middle ages, and modem times, a natural 
history of Italy, and other works. I found him correcting the 
press of his small Geography of Corsica, an excellent hand-book, 
which it is pity he has had to write in French. This book is 
published by Fabiani in Bastia, and I owe to it many valuable 
notices about Corsica. 

One morning we went before sunrise up to the mountains of 
Cardo. There, in the midst of verdant scenery, let us take the 
geographer himself as our guide and interpreter of nature, and 
receive instruction about the island from him. Here I follow 
his geography almost word for word, 

Corsica owes its whole existence to a successive conglomera¬ 
tion of upheaved masses. During a long period of time there 
have been three great volcanic processes, which account for the 
bizarre and abrupt contour of the land. The three elevations 
are easy to distinguish. The first land-masses elevated are those 
that comprise the entire south-western side. The first elevation 
took place in a direction from north-^est to south-east j signs 
of it are the great mountain-ridges running parallel to one 
another, in a north-easterly and south-westerly direction, down, 
towards the sea, and forming the principal headlands on the 
western coast. Thus the axis of Corsica was then a different 
one, and the islands in the straits of Bonifazio, as well as some 
of the north-eastern part of Sardinia, stood in connexion with 
Corsica. The substance of this primal upheaval consists in great 
part of primitive granite; at the period, then, of this most 
ancient revolution, the island displayed no spark of life. 

The second upheaval took place in a direction from south¬ 
west to north-east; and of this also a considerable part consists 
of granitoids. But the further you advance toward the north¬ 
east, the more does the prmitive granite pass into ophiolitic for¬ 
mations. However, the second upheaval is barely distinguishable, 
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It obviously destroyed in great part the northern ridge of the 
former; but Corsican geology has preserved barely any traces 
of it. 

The almost total destruction of the southern part of the first 
upheaval, was the undoubted efiPect produced by the third and 
last upheaval, by which the island received its present form. It 
took place in a direction from north to south. As long as the 
mass of this last elevation did not come into contact with the 
masses formed by the proceeding elevations, it preseived a regu^ 
lar direction, as the mountain chain of Cape Corso shows. But 
the rocky ridges piled up to the south, had to be broken through 
with a tremendous shock’; the upheaval overthrew them, alter¬ 
ed their direction, and was interrupted itself in several places, 
as is proved by the mouths of valleys leading from the interior 
to the plain on the eastern coast, which have become the bed of 
streams flowing into the sea on this side, the Bevinco, Golo, 
Tavignano, Fiumorbo, and others. 

The strata of this third upheaval are originally ophiolitic and 
calcareous, covered again in various places by secondary forma¬ 
tions. 

The ''primitive land-masses which occupy the south and 
west of the island, consist almost entirely of granite. They 
include on their „boundary-line a few strata of gneiss and 
slate. The granite is covered almost everywhere; which is an 
evident proof that the period of its release preceded the time 
when masses were formed in the depths of the ocean, and de¬ 
posited themselves in horizontal strata upon the crystalline 
granite masses. Layers of porphyry and eurite penetrated the 
granite; the mountains Gin to, Vagliorba, and Pertusato, the 
highest in Niolo, are crowned by a decided porphyry formation, 
which covers the granite. These porphyries again are pierced by 
greenstone of two or three feet thick. 

The intermediate masses occupy the whole of Cape Corso and 
the east of the island. They consist of bluish-grey limestone, 
massy talc, stalactites, serpentine, euphotides, quartz, feldspar, 
and porphyries. 

The tertiary stage shows itself only in isolated strips, as at 
San Fiorenzo, Volpajola, Aleria, and Bonifazio. These display 
many fossils of animals of low organization, as sea-urchins, pec- 
tens, polyps, and many other petrifactions in the calcareous 
strata. * 

As to the plains of the eastern coast, such as those of Bigug- 
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lia, Mariana, and Aleria, this formation is diluvial, from the 
period when the floods destroyed a great number of animal 
genera. In the vicinity of Eastia has been found among dilu¬ 
vial fossils, the head of a 'Lagomys—a little hare without tail, 
that still lives in Siberia. 

Corsica has no volcano, but traces of extinct ones near Porto 
Vecchio, Aleria, Balistro, S. Manza, and other places. 

It appears scarce credible that an island like Corsica, lying 
so near Sardinia, so near Tuscany, and, above all, so near the 
iron-island Elba, can be so poor in metals as it really is. Nu¬ 
merous signs of metal veins are indeed found everywhere; here 
of iron or copper; there of lead, of antimony, magnesia, black- 
lead ; or of quicksilver, cobalt, gold, and silver. But they are 
illusory, as Gueymard the engineer has shown in his work on 
the geology and mineralogy of Corsica. 

The only metallic veins of importance that can be worked, 
are the iron veins of Olmeta and Earinole on Cape Corso, an 
iron vein near Yenzolasca, the copper vein of Linguizzetta, the 
antimony vein of Ersa on Cape Corso, and the magnesia, near 
Alesani. 

On the other hand, Corsica is an inexhaustible treasure-house 
of the rarest and most precious stones—a geological Elysium; yet 
they lie unemployed j no one steals the tr^sure. It will be 
worth while here to arrange these splendid stones in detail, as 
geology has hitherto arranged them. 

1. Granites. 

Hed granite, like the oriental grftnite, between Orto and 
the lake of Creno. 

Coral-red granite, near Olmiccia. 

Eose-coloured granite, near Cargese. 

Bed granite with light violet, near Aitone. 

Bosy granite of Carbuccia. 

Bosy granite of Poifio. 

Bose-coloured granite, near Algajola. 

Granite, containing garnets (of a size of a nut), near Yiz- 
zavona. 

2. Porphyries, 

Yariegated porphyry, at Niolo, 

Black porphyry with rosy spots, near Porto Yecchio. 

Pale yellow porphyry with rosy feldspar, near Porto Yeo^ 
chio. 

Orey-green porphyry with amethyst, on the Bestonica. 
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3. Serpentines. 

Very hard green or transparent serpentines, near Oorte, 

Matra, and Eastia. 

4. Eurites, Amphibolites, and Euphotxdes. 

Globnlous eurite, near Curso and Girolata, in the Niolo, (fee. 

Globnlous amphibolite, commonly called orbicular granite 
(the globules consist of feldspar and amphiboles in con¬ 
centric layers), in isolated blocks, near Sollucaro, on the 
Taravo, in the valley Campolaggio, (fee. 

Amphibolite, vdtli crystals of black hornblende in a white 
feldspar, near Olmeta, near Levie and Mela. 

Euphotides, called also verde di Corsica^ and verde d'Orezza, 
in the bed of the Fiumalto, and in the valley of Eevince. 

5. Jasper and Agates. 

Jasper (in granites and porphyries), in the Niolo, and in 
the valley of Stagno. 

Agates (likewise in granites and porphyries), in the same 
situations. 

6. Marble and Alabaster. 

White statuary marble, of dazzling beauty, near Ortiporio, 
Casacconi, Eorgo de Cavignano, (fee. 

Bluish grey marble, near Corfce. 

Yellow alabaster, in the valley of S. Lucia, near Eastia. 

White alabaster, semi-transparent, foliated and veined, in a 
cave behind Tiiara, in the gulf of Girolata. 


CHAPTER T. 

A SECOND LECTUKE. 

It was an instructive lecture that Francesco Marmocchi, for¬ 
merly professor of natural history, formerly minister of Tuscany, 
and now a fuorusdto and poor recluse, gave me, high up on the 
green mountain Cardo, in the very rosiest hour of morn, while 
we had the beautiful Mediterranean under our feet, whose colour 
was just as Dante said, color del orimtal zaffiro, 

“ See,” said Marmocchi, the blue streak you see over there 
is beautiful Tuscany.” 

^ 0 yesi I see Tuscany distinctly; I distinctly see beautiful, 
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Florence, and right into the TIffizj, where stand the statues of 
the great Florentines, Griotto, Orgagna, Nicola Pisano, Dante, 
Petrarch, Bocaccio, Macchiavelli, Galileo, and the divine Michael 
Angelo. Three thousand Croats are just walking beneath the 
statues, the air is so clear one can- see and hear every thing. 
Hear, Francesco, what an excellent verse the stone Michael An¬ 
gelo speaks to the Dante : 

How I rejoice in stone to live and sleep^ 

So long as these degraded times shall be; " 

To see naught, hear naught, this now comforts me; 

Then wake me not; speak softly, ah! and weep !” 

. But look how richly this brown rock has decked itself with 
flowers ! On its head it hears a glorious thicket of myrtles cover¬ 
ed with white blossom, and its breast is wreathed by a triple 
chain of favours, ivy, bramble, and white clematis. There are 
no prettier garlands than these clematis wreaths make, with 
their white tufts of flowers and fine leaves j the ancients loved 
them above all others, and liked in Horatian hours to wear them 
on their head. 

In a circuit of a few steps, what a fulness of plants near one 
another! There is rosemary and broom, here wild asparagus, 
beside it a tall clump of lilac-blossomed heath; here again the 
poisonous spurge, which drops the milkwhite juice when broken; 
and here the sympathetic rock-rose, with beautiful yellow flow¬ 
ers, which gradually all fall off when you cut off a single branch. 
There again stands, strange and queer like a Moorish heathen, 
the prickly cactus, beside it the olearTder, the cork-tree, the 
lentiscus, the wild fig ; and at their feet bloom the well-known 
children of my native land, the scabious, the geranium, and the 
mallow. How fine, penetrating, and invigorating are the odours 
exhaled by all the floweiing herbs, rue, lavender, mint, and all 
these labiates 1 Did not Napoleon say in St. Helena, as his 
melancholy thoughts returned again to his beautiful island home, 
All was better there, even to the very odour of the ground ; by 
its fragrance alone I should recognise Corsica with my eyes 
shut?” 

Hear we now something from Marmocchi relative to the bo¬ 
tany of Corsica in general. 

Corsica is the most central province of the gi’eat vegetable 
kingdom in the Mediterranean zone ; a kingdom characterised 
by its fulness in fragrant Labiates and graceful Oaryophylleaei,. 
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These plants cover all parts of the island, and perfume its air at 
all seasons. 

From its central position the Corsican flora connects itself 
'W'ith. thut of all the other provinces of that great vegetable 
kingdom. Through Cape Corso it connects itself with the plants 
of Ligt^ria; through the eastern coast with that of Tuscany and 
Eome; through the western and southern coast with the flora of 
Provence, Spain, Barbary, Sicily, and the east; and lastly, through 
the very high and mountainous region of the interior', with the 
growths of the Alps and Pyrenees, What a wondrous richness, 
and what a surprising multiformity in the Corsican vegetation 1 
It is a richness and multiformity that incalculably exalts the 
beauty of the various districts of this island, which are so pic¬ 
turesque even from their nature and soil. 

Some of the forests on the mountain sides are as beautiful as 
the finest in Europe; the two best are those of Aitone and 
Yizzavona. Moreover, many provinces of Corsica are covered 
with immense chestnut woods, the trees of which are as gigantic 
and fruitful as the finest on the Apennines or on Etna. Olive 
plantations, in extent like forests, crown the hills and line the 
valley's that extend towards the sea, or lie exposed to its influence. 
Everywhere, even to the rugged and craggy sides of the high 
mountains, the vines and orchards climb and spread out to view 
their green leaves and purple grapes. Fruitful plains, golden 
with rich harvests, extend along the coasts of the island, and 
wheat and rye here and there adorn the mountain slopes with 
their fresh gi'een, that contrasts so picturesq\iely with the deeper 
green of the thickets, and the cold tone of the stones and the 
bare rock. 

The maple and walnut thrive, like the chestnut, in the valleys 
and on the heights of Corsica; the cypress and sea-pine love the 
less high regions; the forests are full of cork-trees and ever¬ 
green oaks; the strawberry-tree and myrtle become regular trees. 
The pyrus, and especially the wild oleaster, cover wide spaces on 
the hills. The evergreen privet and the Corsican and Spanish 
genista are mingled with various, but equally beautiful, heaths; 
among these may he distinguished the Erica arburea^ which fre¬ 
quently reaches an extraordinary height. 

In the tract watered by the overflowing of the rivers and 
brooks, grows the genista of Mount Etna, with its beautiful 
golden flowers, the cisti, lentisci, and turpentine-tree, wherever 
the earth is not disturbed by the hand of man, Lower down 
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towards the plains, there is no dingle or valley hut is over¬ 
shadowed by the graceful rose-bay, whose boughs, towards the 
sea-coast, fraternize with those of the tamarind. 

The fan-palm grows on the rocks on the sea-coast, and the 
date-palm, probably imported from Africa, on the best protected 
points of the coast. The Cactus opuntia^ and the American 
Agave, grow everywhere in warm, di'y, rocky places. 

What shall I say of the splendid cotyledons, of the fine legu¬ 
minous plants, the great verbenacese, the glorious purple fox¬ 
gloves that adorn the mountains of the island? and of the 
mallows, the orchids, liliacese, solaneae, centaurese, and thistles 
—plants which so well adorn the hot sunny, or the cool shady, 
districts in which their natural sympathies cause them to grow ? 

The fig, pomegranate, and vine, afford good fruit in Corsica, 
even if not tended by the husbandman; and the climate and 
soil of the coasts of this beautiful island are so favourable to the 
lemon and orange, and other trees of this family, that they 
form regular woods. 

The almond, cherry, phxm, apple, pear, peach, and apricot, and 
in general all the European fruit-trees, are cf>mmon here. In 
bhe hottest parts of the island, the fruits of the carob and jujube 
trees, and of the medlar of several species, come to perfect matu¬ 
rity. 

Lastly, the sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, ananas, madder, and 
even indigo, might be introduced with success in the suitable 
districts for each respectively, without much trouble; in a word, 
Corsica might he to France a Mediterrap.ean little India. 

This very glorious vegetation of the island is favoured by the 
climate. The Corsican climate has three zones of temperature, 
graduated according to the elevation of the ground. The first 
climatic zone rises from the sea level to a height of 580 metres 
(1903 feet); the second, from thence to the height of 1950 
metres (6398 feet); the third, thence to the summit of the 
mountains. 

The first zone, namely, the sea-coast in general, is as warm as 
the parallel coasts of Italy and Spain. It has, properly speaking, 
only two seasons, spring and summer; the thermometer rarely 
descends here two or three degrees below the freezing-point, and 
then only for a few hours. On all the coasts the sun is warm 
even in January, but the nights and the shade are cool at every 
season. The sky is overclouded only at intervals; the south¬ 
east wind alone, the harsh scirocco, brings prolonged fogs, whi^ 
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are dispersed again ty the violent south-westerj or libecoio. 
Upon the moderate cold of January follows soon a dog-day heat 
of eight months, and the temperature rises from 50° to 72°, and 
even 90° in the shade.^ It is a misfortune to the vegetation 
when it does not rain in March or April, and no nnfrequent 
case either; but the Corsican trees have generally hard and 
tough leaves, which resist drought—as the oleander, myrtle, 
cistus, lentiscus, and oleaster. In Corsica, as in all hot climates, 
the watery and shady districts of the levels are almost pestilen¬ 
tial; it is impossible to walk there in the evening without 
catching a long and severe fever, which, if total change of aif 
be not resorted to, may end in dropsy and death. 

The second climatic zone of the island corresponds to the 
climate of France, especially of Eurgundy and Brittany. The 
snow that appears there in November sometimes lasts twenty 
days; but, remarkably enough, it does no damage to the olive 
up to the elevation of 1160 metres (3806 feet), but renders it 
yet more fruitful. The chestnut appears to be the characteristic 
tree of this zone; for it stops at a height of 1950 metres (6398 
feet), and then yields to the green oaks, pines, beeches, box, and 
juniper. In this climate, the majority of the people live in 
scattered villages, on mountain slopes and in valleys. 

The third climate is cold and stormy as that of Norway, 
during eight months in the year. The only inhabited places in 
this zone are the Niolo, and the two forts of Vivario and Yiz- 
zavona. Beyond these inhabited places, the eye can discern no 
other vegetation than pines clinging to grey rocks. There dwell 
the vulture and the wild sheep, and there is the storehouse and 
birthplace of the many streams that rush down to the idaina 
below, 

Corsica may thus be considered as a pyramid rising in grada¬ 
tions of three horizontal steps, of which the lowest is warm and 
moist, the upmost cold and dry, and the middle one partakes of 
both qualities. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LEARNED IVIEN. 

On contemplating the seriefl of remarkable men whom Corsica 
has produced in barely a hundred years, one cannot but be as¬ 
tonished that so small and so thinly peo^ded an island is so rich 
in the production of great men. The statesmen and generals are 
of European renown; less renowned certainly are her scientific 
talents, who, considering the nature of the island, and of its iron 
history, could not but occupy a secondary ^ace. 

Rut science also has, in these latter years, educated many ex¬ 
cellent forces of native growth, an d names such as Pompei, Ee- 
nuccij Savelli, RaflTaelli, Giubaga, Salvatore Viale, Caraffa, and 
Gregori, are the pride of Corsica. It is remarkable that most 
of the brilliant literary talent belongs to tlie profession of advo¬ 
cates. They have distinguished themselves especially in juris¬ 
prudence, and the history of their country. 

Especially distinguished is Giovanni Carlo Gregori, one of 
the most meritorious men in Corsica, whose memory will never 
be extinguished. He was born at Bastia, in the year 1797, of 
a leadijjg family of the island. Devoting himself to the study 
of the law, he became by steps auditor at Bastia, examining 
magistrate at Ajaccio, and judge first at 1;he royal court at Kiom, 
and then at the court of appeal at Lyons, where he was active 
also as president of the academy of sciences, and died on the 27th 
May, 1852. Besides his extensive studies on Roman law, he 
was incessantly occupied by his patriotic enthusiasm for the 
history of Cor&ica. He had intended to write it, made great 
studies in preparation, and collected materials, and then been 
overtaken by death. The loss of his labour cannot be too much 
deplored for Corsica. However, Gregori rendered good service 
to his country; he conducted the new edition of the national 
historian Eilippini, whose work ho had intended to continue; 
he also conducted the publication of the books of Corsican his¬ 
tory of Petrus Cyrnseus; and, in the year l«43, he published a 
very important work, the Statutes of Corsica. In his younger 
days, he wrote also a Corsican tragedy, ‘‘ Sampiero,” which I have 
never got a sight of. 
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Gret^ori kept up brisk literary intercourse -witb. Italy and 
Germ^y. His information was very extensive, and bis indus- 
trv of a pertinacity truly Corsican. He left in manuscript, at 
bis death, part of bis bistory of Corsica, and rich materials for 
a bistory of the commerce of maritime nations, Gregorys death 
filled not only Corsica witb grief, but also the men of letters of 

France and Italy. m j? 

He and Renucci have also deserved well of the library ot 

Bastia, which is in the large building formerly belonging to the 
Jesuits, and contains 16,000 volumes. Indeed they, properly 
Speaking, created it, and it is the second library in the island, 
after that of Ajaccio. The scientific life of Corsica is m general 
very recent. As the historian Filippini,^ the contemporary of 
Sampiero, complains, indolence, the essentially warlike character 
of the Corsicans, induced by the constant wars, and the 
ranee thence resulting, never allowed bterature to arise at all. 
But it is remarkable that the Corsicans fomided, in the year 
1650, an academy of sciences, whose first president was the poet, 
advocate, theologian, and historian, Geronimo Bignglia. It was 
the fashion at that time to give to such academies the stiangest 
names; the Corsicans named theirs the Academy dei Vagahondi, 
or vagabond academyj and they could not have chosen a bettex 
or more appropriate name. Marq^uis Cursay, whose memory is 
much cherished in Corsica, restored this academy j and Rousseau, 
himself a vagabond in bis life, wrote for this Coi'sican institution 
a small essay, “What virtue is most essential to heroes; and who 
are the heroes in wbom this virtue has been wanting. The 


very subject is truly Cofsican. 

Literary institutions (the just named academy having been 
broken up) are Very poor in Bastia, as in Corsica generally. 
Bastia possesses a Lyceum, and other lower schools. 1 attended 
a distribution of prizes at the first girls’ school. It took place 
in the court of the old Jesuits’ college, which was gaily decorated, 
and in the evening well illuminated. The girls, all dressed in 
white, sat in rows befox*e the leading citizens and authoi’ities of 
the town, and those who had earned distinction received laurel 
crowns. The head mistress called the name of the ha))py victress, 
whereupon the lattei' came to the desk and received the laurel 
crown^ which she took to one of the leading men of the town, 
silently giving him the favour of crowning her. This was then 
done in the prettiest fashion. Great numbox's of these ci’owns 
were distributed) and many a lovely child boi'e off ten or twelve 
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of them for her immortal lahours, and knew how to receive them 
with an equal grace. But it seemed to me as though they 
flattered wealthy parents or ancient families too much j for one 
heard incessantly, “Miss Colonna d’lstria/’ “Miss Ahbatucci,” 
“ Miss Saliceti,” so that these young ladies carried home more 
laurels than would suffice to crown the immortal poets of a 
century. This graceful ceremony, which is surely nothing hut 
a French flattery of people’s vanity, was concluded hy a little 
drama, which the httle girls acted very prettily. 

Bastia has hut one newspaper, Here nouvelle. Journal de la 
Corse, appearing only on Fridays. Its editor was, until this 
summer, the advocate Arrighi, a talented man; hut the new 
prefect of Corsica, who was represented to me as a young official 
without experience, and eager to cut a figure, as the Homan 
prefects did in their provinces, menaced every disjdeasing utter¬ 
ance of the Corsican press, the most hannless in the world, with 
a withdrawal of the licence, and thus forced M. Arrighi to retire. 
The paper still exists as a regular Bonapartist journal. The 
second Corsican newspaper is the government paper of Ajaccio. 

Bastia has three booksellers’ shops, of which the Lihreria 
Fabiani would do honour even to a German town. Its publi¬ 
cations have many of them been well got up. 


CHAPTER YH. 

A CHAPTER OF STATISTICS, 

I HAVE found the statistics of Corsica from the census of 18-51, 
in the Journal of Bastia of the 16th July, 1852, and will com¬ 
municate them here. 


Corsica had in the jeai* 1740, 120,380 inhabitants. 
„ „ 17f)0, 130,000 „ 

„ „ 1790, 150,638 

„ „ 1821, 180,348 „ 

„ „ 1827, 185,079 

„ „ 1831, 197,967 „ 

„ „ 1836, 207,889 

„ „ 1841, 221,463 „ 

„ „ 1846, 230,271 

„ .. 1851, 236,261 
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According to the division into five arrondissements there 
were, in 

Ajaecio, 55,008 
Biistia, 2(),2fl8 
Calvi, 24,090 
Corte, 56,800 
Sartene, 29,705 

Corsica is divided into 61 cantons, and 355 communes, and 
has 30,438 houses, aud 50,985 households. 


Males. 

f Single 
^ Married 
(.Widowers 

75,543 

36.715 

5,680 

117,038 


(Single 

68,229 

Females. 

< Married 

36,916 



(Widows 

13,168 

118,313 

236,251 


236,187 inhabitants are Eoman Catholics, 54 Eoformed 
Chriatiiuas. Erencli hy bii-th (i.e., inclusive of the Corsiwuisl. 

0511 RS51 


Naturalized French 

353 

Clennnna 

41 

Paiglish 

12 

Dutch 

6 

Spaniards 

7 

Italians 

3896 

Poles 

12 

Swiss 

85 

Other Foreignevfl 

2K5 


2554 individuals worii counted in the year 1851 ns rNVAntns: 
of theso 435 ivore hlind of both eyes, 568 of one, 344 deaf and 
dumb, 183 idiots, 176 club-footed. 

OocuoATioN. 32,364 nu'ii and women were jiossessors of laud, 
34,427 day-Iaboiirons, 6924 doinesties. ArUsans employed in 
building (masons, carpenters, locksmiths, painters, i.te.), .‘JlO'l. 
Dealers in fabrics, aud tailors, 4517. I’rovisien-dealers, 2981,” 
Carriers, 1628. Dealers in articles of luxury (wate.U-makera 
goldsmiths, engravers, &o.), ,55. Uenti(n-s, men mid woiik'd’ 
13,160. Government ofllcials, 1229, Communal ollleials, 803. 
Military and mariners, 5627. Apothecaries and medical men, 
Advocates, 200. Teachers, 635. Artists, 
^5, Literati, 51. Prostitutes, 91. Vagrants and beggars, 688. 
Hospital pationta, 85. Tho most original class of men in the 
island 13 not detorminod in this ouumorntion, tho hordsmen. 
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The number of regular banditti is estimated at 200 ; an equal 
number of Corsican banditti may have fled to Sardinia. 

T now give shortly the essential points about the general 
administration of Corsica, that my readers may have a clear 
idea of it also. 

Since the year 1811 Corsica has formed one department, 
administered by a prefect residing in Ajaccio, and performing 
also tlie functions of an under-prefect for the axTondissement 
Ajaccio. There are four sub-prefects under him in the remain¬ 
ing four arrondisseinents. The prefect has as assessors the pre- 
fectian council of three members, which has to decide claims 
regarding taxes, public works, parochial and national property. 
The prefect is president of this council, from which appeal may 
be made to the council of state. 

The general council is assembled every year at Ajaccio, and its 
members are chosen by the electors of every canton to deliberate 
on the public affairs of the country. It is competent to assign 
the dii’ect taxes to each arrondissement. The general council 
can assemble only after an ordinance of the head of the state, 
who appoints the duration of its session. There is one repre¬ 
sentative for every canton, accordingly sixty-one in all. 

Every arrondissement convokes in its chief town a district 
council of as many members as it has cantons. Tliosc citizens, 
who are qualified electors according to the French cloctm'al law, 
have also the right of electing to the legislative assembly. There 
are about 50,000 qualified electors in Corsica. 

Mayors and adjuncts, appointed by the prefect, administer 
the communes; but the democratical privilege of electing the 
municipal |^ouncil, which aids the mayor, has been retained by 
the people/ 

As to jurisdiction, the department stands under the court of 
appeal of Bastia, which is composed , of one chief proHidont, two 
chamber presidents, seventeen counsellors, one auditor, one 
procurator-general, two advooates-general, one substitute, five 
clerks of the court. 

The court of assize holds its sessions in Bastia, and is com¬ 
posed of three judges of appeals, the procurator-genorsd, and a 
clerk of the court; and its sessions are quarterly. Ilicre in a 
tribunal of the first resort in the chief place of every avrondisHO- 
ment. There is, moreover, a justice of the peace in every 
canton. In every commune exists a tribunal of muiucipal police, 
composed of the make and his adjuncts. 
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Ill its spiritual arlministration, Cavsica is sul>jncfc tt> tho 
cliocase of Ajaccio, the hislioi) of which town is a suiirai^an of 
the Ai'chhishop of Aix. 

Corsica forms the sevciitocutih military ilivision of Franco. 
The head-quarters are at llastia, wlu‘re Llio ^(anu’al of divi¬ 
sion has residence. Tho gendanriovie, so important to 
Corsiciij is fovinoil by tho sevontoeiith legion, and is likewise 
stationed at Bastia. It is composed of four companies, with four 
chefs, sixteen lieutenancies, and 102 brigades. 

I will add a few words on agriculture and industrial ndations. 
Agricultui'c, tho fimudatiou of all national wealth, is in a. very 
lew state in Corsica. Tliis appeal's eviui from the single fact, 
that the ground subject to tillage annmuts to but little more 
than three-teutbs of tlie surface of tlie island. The o.xaet suHluro 
is estimated at 2,159,2d4 acres. (Ireat diiluMilties are opposed 
to tho oxtension of ciilLivatioii by tho existence of banditti, by 
the fimily feuds, tho system of common lands, the deiicicnoy 
roads, the great distance tkf tho fiidils from tl»e houses, the 
unhoalthiness of the air of tho plains, and lastly, by the Corsican 
mdolcucc. 

Like the agriculture of Corsica, its maniifacitures also am in 
a very sorry state. Tiny are coullned to tlie most in(lis|i(Uisal>lo 
wants of trade and nourishment; tlu^ wt>nua» almost wlnn'o 
weave the coarse brown Corsican cloth (^paiino Ch'r.sY.i), also called 
pehne; the hin'dsuuin imiko checHt^ and ilio clusistH-akts hroctuo; 
aalt-\yorlcs there are only in the gulf of Porto Vccidtio, vMnnlines, 
tunnies, and coral, ax*e iaktin oti many parts ttftho coast, but the 
fisheries arc coudnoied ^vitli no vignur. 

The commerce of C’orsica is likewise very inronsiderabh'. The 
chief oxj>ort is oil, of which tho island poss(‘SH<‘H such a quantity 
that, witli more exteudcal cultivation, it ciadd prodm^o it to the 
value of sixty millions of francs; hut also lemons, wim% pnlso^ 
chestnuts, fresh and salt lish, iimhm', dyi^s, hidofi, C(»rak marhlo, 
much manufactured tohaccjo, ospecitilly cigars, for which tho 
leaves are impurtod, Tho chief imports ar(^ corn, grain, rice, 
.sugar, coffee, cattle, silk, cotton, Unsized, leather, iron-ore ami 
hardware, tiles, glass, ami ]lottery. 

Bub tho imports^ au<l exports are frightfully disproportiomal 
to one anobher. The doimno discourages all manufiutturea and 
comm(?rc(^ and prevents foreign luerohanbs from exchanging 
tluiir produce for those of Corsica; ho that tho Consicans pay a 
tenfold price for necessary Imporbs from J&Vunoe, wlicr<^aB wines 
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are iraportecl from. Provence free of duty, and the caltiviition of 
the Corsican vines is thus discouraged j for Corsica cau under 
ordinary circumstances export no wine to Prance, that being 
itself a rich wine-country. Even flour and vegetables for the 
troops are sent to the island from Provence. The exportation of 
tobacco to the continent is prohibited. The tyi'annical law of the 
douane severely oppresses the poor island; and Corsica, which 
is forced to buy from France articles to the annual amount of 
three millions of francs, remits to France only a million and a 
half. Yet she pays annually into tho exchequer a million of 
francs. 

The chief commerce of the island belongs to the ports of 
Pastia, Ajaccio, Isola Kossa, and Bonifazio, 

However melancholy he the, general condition of Corsica, she 
is at least preserved by her thin population from the scourge of 
an abject and perishing class, which has produced, in the great 
centres of civilisation of the continent, far more terrible mysteries 
than those of banditism and vengeance in Corsica. 

^ The French have now been, with some inconsidorablo interrup¬ 
tions, eighty-five years in possession of Corsica.; but they have 
not succeeded in closing and healing over the gioat wound of 
the nation, nor have they, with all the resources of their civilisa¬ 
tion, achieved more for the island than a few le.sHor imjivove- 
ments. The island which has twice given France her Eiuperors, 
and twice dictated laws to her, has gained nothing by it but the 
satiation of her revenge. The Corsican will novin* forget in 
what a shameful way France possessed herself of his country; 
and a brave nation never learns to love tts conquerors. When 
I heard Corsicans even now railing bitterly at Cciioa, I said to 
them, ^‘Let the old republic Genoa rest in peace; yim have 
accomplished jowxvmdeUa upon her; Napoleon, a Corsiciiu, has 
annihilated her: France deceived you, and dej)riv(Ml you of 
your natiouality; you have had your mndetta u]>ou France too, 
for you sent her a Corsican, Napoleon, who subjugated her; and 
even now that great country is a Corsican compiost, and your 
own province.” 

Two Emperors, two Corsicans, on the throne of Fnnuut beep¬ 
ing down the French nation with despotic power !—surely, if 
an ideal sentiment can have the force of reality, wo must oemfesH 
that a brave conquered nation never revenged ii,s<df mnro lirilli- 
antly upon its oppressors. It may be assi'rtrd that tlio naino of 
Napoleon is the only bond that attaches tlii^ ('nrsican jKU)i>le to 
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France; without this, their relation to France wonld he only 
that of other conquered nations to their foreign mnstevR. I have 
read in many authors the assei’tion, that the Coi^sicaii people is 
at the bottom of its heart French. I regard this assertion ius nn 
error or an intentional untruth. I never convinced myself of the 
truth of it. The Corsicans and the French are sei)avatcd by a 
deep gulf of nationality, innermost nature, and sentiments, 'The 
Corsican is a decided Italian; his language, avowedly, one ol* the 
purest Italian dialects; and his nature, his soil, and hh 
history, still link the wandering son to his former Itram^ 
Indeed, the French feel themselves strangers in this island, and 
soldiers and ojQdcials regard their period of service there as a 
cheerless banishment to the “isle of goats.” The Uorsican cannot 
even understand a nature like the French; for he is sorions, 
taciturn, chaste, consistent, a man in the best sense of the word, 
and firm as the granite of his mountains. 

There is still such a thing as (Jorsicau patriotism ; I saw it 
occasionally break forth. The resentment excited by tlic 
memory of the battle of Ponte Nuovo is still alive in tluau. 
As I was driving one dny over the battle-fudd of I'ouh^ Nuov<», 
and wo saw the celebrated bridge, a Corsican (Mmutryman sil¬ 
ting beside me, nudged mo, and exclaimed with passitnmte gi’sti- 
culation, “ This is the place where the Genoese murdered' ear 
freedom—<1 moan to say the French !” The moaning m* ill bo 
understood, when it is known that to the Oorsit^atm the name 
Genoese is eqxiivaleut to mortal enemy; for tluar liatred of (b‘- 
noa, as I was told by the Corsicans them.sidves, is (^tornnl. 
Another time I asked an educated OorsiofUi whether he was au 
Italian. “Yes,” said he, “because J am a (Jorsicam” I nudor- 
stood his meaning well, and shook hands with him. '1'ht‘Mo. am 
imconnoctod ami casual hints; but often a living word catiglit 
from the moxith of the people casts a bright light upon its mind, 
ami reveals a sudden truth not to bo UiseovortHl from the boolcH 
of literary oiKcials, 

I have hoard it said often, and in all parts of the eotmiry, 
“We Corsicans sliouhl rijojeo to bo Italian (for wo i\iv, really 
Italians), if Italy wore but united ami strong j us it now is, we 
are French, for wo need a great j)u\ver to raise us, who are so 
weak alone.” 

The governmont docs all it can to stippknt the Italian lan¬ 
guage by the French, All cultivated Corsicans speak Frtmeb, 
a'tifl, they say, well; French is forced upon many by fashion. 
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necessityj or the prospect of official situations. I was sorry to 
meet also with young men who evidently from vanity talked 
among each other in French. I could not refrain from expressing 
my surprise that they so lightly exchanged their heautiliil 
mother-tongue for the language of the French. In the towns French 
is much spoken; hut the people speak Italian only, even when 
they have learnt French at school, or by the intercourse of life. 
Into the interior and the mountains the French has not intrud¬ 
ed at all; and there also the old cherished customs of the fore¬ 
fathers, the guilelessness of natural life, simplicity, justice, 
magnanimity, and love of freedom, have maintained themselves 
unimpaired. It were an evil day for the Corsicans, should they 
ever exchange the virtues of their rude but great forefathers for 
the refined manners of an effeminate Pai’isian society, The 
moral corruption of French society has destroyed the vigour of 
the French nation. Its infection has extended to the general 
society of other countries, and made an incapacity for action, as 
well as demoralization, general. It has shaken the most sacred 
foundations of human society, the family. But a people that 
has lost the spirit of the family is ripe for despotism. The en¬ 
tire heroic history of the Corsicans springs purely and singly from 
the natural law of the sacredness and inviolability of the family; 
and even their free constitution, which they gave themselves in 
the course of time, and concluded under Paoli, is only a furtlior 
development of the family. All the virtues of the Corsicans 
spring from this spirit, and even the dreadful night-sides of their 
life, such as their blood-revenge, belong to this common root. 

We look with horror upon the avenger coming down from the 
mountains to assassinate the kindred of his enemy, member by 
member; yet this bloody vampire may, in force of character, 
generosity, love of right and of his country, be a hero in com¬ 
parison with the unbloody wretch who is always sneaking about 
in the grand monde of our civilisation, and secretly sucking out 
the souls of his fellow men. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 

BEACCIAHOZZO TIIK BANDIT. 

Che bello onor s’ai^qirsLa in fur vemlL^ttn. 

J>ANTn. 

On tlio second dixy after my arrival at llastia, T was walcoiioil 
in the night in my locauda iu the Jesuit-stract, by a tramcnibniH 
noise. It was as thongh the Lapiths and CimtaurH W(ir(‘ engaged 
in a fray. I sprang to the door; the following soeno was being 
enacted in the dining-room. The landlord, Irantic and KciH‘.ain," 
ing, held his gun ^minted at a man who lay on his hnooH botont 
him; others joined their cries to the row, and cndca.vonrod to 
appease him. The man begged for mercy—ho was linHliled out 
of tlio house. It was a young man who had prett^nded he was 
a traveller from Marseille, and played the line gentleman, and at 
last could not pay his bill. 

On the second day after this 1 cimsed the square of 
ITicolao, the public promenade of the ^>alStint^s(J, in tbc'. (*arly 
morning, to take a bathe in the sea. Tins hnngnuui W(m*(\ jttnt 
erecting the guillotine close to tln^ tribunal, nob ('.>:n(^lly in the 
middle of the square, but yob within ibs boinnlH. (!lnra)niu*ors 
and people surroumled this horrid seoin^ to which the bright soa 
and tlie peactjful oliv(» groves ibnnod tlie sharpest coni.rast. 
atmosphere was dull and heavy with the seiroeco. On tlio quay 
stood marinei’s and workmen iu groups, snudeing their clay pipes 
in silence, and gax^Ing at the red post ; and many a tme iu his 
pointed laretto, with his brown jacket thrown oviu’ him, and 
his brown breast open, and a real m^ckiTehiid' negligently tied, 
looked as if lie might have more to do with the guillotine ilum 
as a mere speotatoi\ And, in truth, there may have la^m none 
among the crowd, who was seenred from the fate that awaited 
this bandit, if ho chanced to bo driven by tlm Imllowed miMiom 
of revenge for blood to murder, and from murder to the life <if a 
bandit. 

Who is to bo exooufcod P* 

Bracciamozzo (bhe cripplo-ann)* He is only twentydbroo 
^years old. The sbirri catight him <m the mouabaius; ho dc- 
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fended himself like a devil; they sh.ot away one of his armsj and 
was taken off, hut he recovered.” 

“ What is his offence f ’ 

“ Dio mio ! He killed ten men! ” 

“ Ten men ! and what for 
“For Cajpriccio 

T hastened to the sea to enjoy my bathing, and then back to 
my locanda, not to meet the procession. The impressions were 
so frightful that a cold shudder came over me in this wild soli¬ 
tude. I took out my Dante; I felt as if I must read ono of the 
wild fantasies of his /9?/er^^o, where the pitch-devils push down 
the poor souls with harpoons as often as they try to rise to 
snatch a breath of air. My locanda was in the naiTow and 
gloomy Jesuit-street. An hour elapsed, and I was called to the 
window by a hollow murmur and trotting of horses; Braccia- 
mozzo was led past the house, escorted by the Capuchins in 
their hooded cloaks, that leave no part of the faco free but the 
eyes, which peer out in a most ghostly fashion—cor]jorcal 
demon forms, gloomily murmuring to themselves, and-awlii], 
seeming as if they had sprung into life from Dante’s Hell. The 
bandit walked with a firm step between two priests, ono of 
whom held a crucifix before him. He was a young man of 
middle stature, with a fine bronzed head and curly raven locks, 
and a pallor on his cheek, which was still further heightened by 
the blackness of his whiskers. His left arm was bound on his back, 
and the other was a stump. His eye, which must have been fiery tvs 
a tiger’s when the passion of murder thrilled through him, was now 
still and tranquil. He was muttering prayers, as it seemed, ns lie 
went. His step was firm, and liis carriage erect. At the head 
of the procession rode gens d’armes with naked swords; hehind 
the bandit followed the Capuchins in pairs; the procession was 
closed by the black coffin—a white cross and a death’s head were 
delineated upon it. It was carried by four merciful brothorH. 
Slowly the procession passed through the Jesuit-streefc, followed 
by the muttering crowd; and thus they led the vampire with 
the maimed wing to the gallows. I never saw a more awful 
scene, nor any whose smallest features have so daguorrootypod 
themselves in my memory against my will. 

I was told afterwards that the bandit had died without 
flinching, and that his last words were, “ I pray God and tlio 
world for forgiveness, for I acknowledge that 1 have done much 
evil. 
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This young man, I was told, was nob an avenger of blond for 
personal reasons, but a bandit from ambifciom TJis story casta 
mucli light u]>on the terrible state of tlie island. At the time 
of the fame of Massoni, who Inul avoiigod a kinsman’s blood and 
then becuuie bandit, Uraeciainozzo, as the young (Jiaoomino was 
called after the iniitilatiou of his arm, iiseil to bring him his 
food; for these banditti have always an unilorstaniling with 
their friends and the goat-herds, who bring tluun tluni* provisions 
in their hiding-placos, anil rehiuvo piiy wliene.ver money is to ho 
had, Giacomiiio, intoxicated by the renown of the brave hamlib 
Massoni, got into his head that howoxdd play a similar jiart, and 
gain the admiration of all Corsica. So he killed a man, and 
then escaped to the hush and became a bandit. One by oiu' lie 
killed ten men, and was called by the pc'tnilo VonrJih, th(‘ old 
one; probably because, thongh a young man, h(^ hail already spilt 
as nnxcli blood as an ohl hand, I’liis Veceliio one day shot Mu^ 
universally beloved jdiysician Malaspina, the niuilo of a gentle¬ 
man in tliD !Ba,lagua who was very hos]o‘t!ihle to me; \u^ took 
up liis position in a bush, and tiriMl riglitinto i,h(^ tllligenee jw it; 
came along from llastia, Tlu‘, wild (h^vil tlnm eseapiMl again In 
the mountains till he was overtaken by jnstiia^ 

So fearful a life’s history may a man liavo in (Jm-siiu ^riiere 
no one despises the bandit, who is ueitluT tlihd' nor rolilaa*, hnt 
only a warrior and avmiger, and frei^ as tln^ (‘agli‘ on tln^ uionn* 
tain tops. Men with i*auiastii^al aspirations are (‘xeited liy the 
idea of roa])jng gh>ry by diaids of arms, ami living iu tlu» impidnr 
ballads. The fiery tom]leranient of these men, who artuHoftimml 
by no culture, wlm shtrk labour as a disliononr, and whojlurst* 
ingforp'cat mdhms, know nothing of tli(> world but the wild 
mountains in whieh nailure bus (jonfmod them in the iniihd, uf 
the sea, seems, like avob^ano, to dmnand an erujition, On aTiothm' 
and a widiu’ iielrl, and in dillereub eireumstunees, tlm suino meu 
who lurk » years in mmintain cavern,s, and fight with tlm 
sbirvi in the forests, would lie mighty warriors, like Sampicro 
and Gaifon. I'he natunt of tlie. Ooi^icatm is a warrem nature * 
and I can find no more suitable deseriidiion of it than that 
which Plato applies to his (‘hiss of warriors, natmdy, full of 
passion” (Oo^oKSTifi). The (jorsieans uro eroatun'M; 

jealou,sy,gloxy,Hinl>Iiicm, venge;uu>e-.all these eohsuming paasiotm 
arc theirs, and they are born warriors iu evc.ry mtm of thc‘ 
term. 

^ Iwas curious to learn whether, after BracoiamOKSKe’HiixPcu lion, 
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llie ladies would take tlieir usual evening promenade on the 
square of San Nicolao, and I failed not to make my appearanue 
there. And, behold, some Bastinese belles were walking in the 
square where the bandit’s blood had flowed in the morning. 
Nothing betrayed the event of the morning, and ihwas aa though 
nothing remarkable had occurred. 1 also took a few turns there, 
for the sea was most luxuriously tinted. The fishing boats then 
began to sail with their lights, and the fishermen to sing the 
beautiful fishing song —0 fescator delV onde. 

There are in Corsica nerves of granite, and no smelling-bottles 
at alL 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE VENDETTA. 

Eterna faremo vendetta. 

ConsicA-N Song, 

The origin of the banditti is to be sought almost exclusively 
in the ancient custom of revenge fur bloodshed, or Vendetta. 
Almost all the writers whom I have read on the subject, derive 
the Corsican revenge for blood from the ages when Genoese 
justice was venal, or actually encouraged murder, Tlio constant 
wars, and the consequent stagnation in the administration of 
justice, doubtless did much to cause this barbarous custom to 
take root; but the root itself lies elsewhere, For this rcvmgo 
for blood is fouud not in Corsica alone, but also in other 
coimtries; in Sardinia, Calabiua, Sicily, Albania, and Monte¬ 
negro; among the Circassians, Druses, Bedouirfe, (fee, 

These analogous phenomena must rest upon allalogous con¬ 
ditions. These are easily discovered, as the social comUtiou of 
all these nations is similar. They all live in a warlike state, 
and in wild and grand scenery; all, with the exce])tioii of tho^ 
Bedouins, are poor mountain tribes, and live in districts not 
easily penetrated by civilisation, and most tenacious of ancient 
barbarous customs, as well as of their primitive or natural life. 
All, in fine, are penetrated by a like spirit of family, which forms 
the sacred groundwork of their society. In the state of nature, 
and in the dissolution of society caused by general war and in^ 
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security, the family becomes a state in itself; tho membGi*s of it 
hold firmer togetlier; when one is injured, all tho little state is 
injured. The family works out its own justice, which takes tho 
form of revenge. And houco it appears that tho revenge for 
bloodshed, a ijjtLrbai'ifcy though it bo, springs from the ii»jurcd 
sense of right and tho natural love of blood-relations, ami iliat 
its source is a noble one; namely, the human heart, TJit^ Ven¬ 
detta is a barbarous justice; ami the Corsican sense of justice 
is aoknowloclgod and i)raisod, oven by ancient authors. 

The Corsican is governed by two great and tmblc passitms, 
love of his family and love of his country, Ja a poor ])ooplo, 
living on a solitary island of graml mouutttinH, those passioii.s 
must be very powerful, and make up fur the w'ant of tho world 
at large. To love of country, that Corsican horo-stury now 
known to us owes its birth, which is, properly speaking, naught 
but an ancient act of vongoanoo of the Corsieuns against (haioa, 
propagated from generation to generation; and love of family 
has jn'oduceil the no less bloody and iu> less liennc history of ih<f 
vendetta, which still coutimuss to (unujt its tragedy. One 
must indeed attribute an inborn force alnuist ituMnieidvahh' tu 
this little nation, which, while tearing tlui ilesh olJ‘ its own bom*s, 
actually possessed strength to strive in such incessant and 
glorious contests with their e(amtry\H em>mi<‘s. 

Love for his relations is still a religion to the (lorsiean, ns ia 
the days of ancient heroes; the love (d' his country alone is a 
higher duty to liim. Many exam]les IVom history jn'ovo this. 
As with the ancient Greeks, so with ilm (Joi'sicnns, the hight\sfi 
and purest form of love in general is ostiuuned to bo that of 
broilievs and sistenu The paternal 3 *elatioii is in (kvrsica 
regarded as tho most Baered, and the nanuss brother luul 
sister describe tho jmrest bliss of the luviH, its nobhwt ti*<‘usnni 
or its bitterest loss. The eldest bndluir, ns ilm stay of tlio 
family, h hym his %wy position an object r>f Muieratiou. I 
believe nothing so clearly ox];)reHses tlie entire seniimeutH and 
moral being of a naiion as its songs* 

Tho Corsican song is, in all sbrii'tness, a dirge or song of 
vengeance; and most of those songs of vmigi'aneri ilie hmmnU 
ot the sister ff>r her fallen brotlitir. I have always fouml iliat, 
in those soxigs, whenever tho highest ])raise nud love ih tu be 
poured upon tho dead, it is said of him, JIo was my brother/* 
Even tho wife, in the highest outpouring of love, calls her 
husband brother. I was surprised to discover the very same 
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phase of feeling and expression in the Servian popular songs'; 
for the Servian woman’s highest term of endearment for her 
husband is brother, and the Servian swears his most solemn oatli 
by the name of his brother. The natural religion of the heart 
maintains itself in its simplest forms of tfeeling among 
uneorrupted tribes; its sentiments are based upon that which 
is alone permanent in the relations of life, for the nation’s feeling 
clings to what is simple and durable. The love of brothers and 
sisters, as of parents, is the simplest and the most permanent 
relation upon earth, because it is free from passion. And the 
history of human misery begins with the brother-murderer, Cain. 

Wo, then, to him who has slain a Corsican’s brother or kins¬ 
man 1 The deed is done—the murderer flies, in double fear, of 
justice which punishes murder, and of the deceased’s kiiulrotl, 
who will avenge it. For no sooner has the deed become known, 
than the fallen man’s relations seize their arms and hasten to 
find the murderer. He has escaped to the bush, and is j)erhaps 
scrambling up there to the eternal snows, and living with the 
wild sheep; his track is lost. But the murderer has rclativ(^fl— 
brothers, cousins, a father; these know that they must answer 
for the deed with their blood. So they arm, and are on thidu 
guard. The life of those who sufler the vendetta is oxtroinely 
miserable. Whoever has cause to fear the vendetta, shuts him¬ 
self up in the house, and barricades tlie doors and windows, in 
which he leaves only loopholes open. The windows are slopiiod 
up with straw and mattresses—a proceeding which is called 
inceppav lefmestre. A Corsican house in the mountains, natu¬ 
rally high and narrow, almost like a tower, and with a very high 
flight of stone steps, is easily converted into a fortress. In tliis 
castle the Corsican always keeps on his guard, lest a ball tlu'ough 
the windows should hit him. His kinsmen till the ground in 
arms; they set a watch, and are not sxire of a single step in the 
fields. Cases were told me in which Corsicans had not lofb tludr 
fortified dwellings for ton or fifteen years, and had passed 
large a part of their life under siege and in constant of 
death. For Corsican revenge never sleei)H, and the Corsican 
never forgets. It happened a short time ngo in Ajaccio, that a 
man who had lived ten years in his chamber and ventured at 
last into the road, fell down dead on his return bedbro the 
threshold of his house. The bullet of the man who had watched 
for him ten years long, had pierced hiw heart! 

I see a man going about here in the streets of Bastia, wh«^ 
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from Hs large nose is called by the people Nasone. Ilis stature 
is gigantic, and his face disfigured by a laueratod eye. He lived 
years ago in the neighbouring village of PieLra Nora. He 
offended some one in the village. The latter vowed veiigciuice. 
Hasone fortified himself in his house, ami blocked np tbe win¬ 
dows to protect himself against a shot, -After a considerable 
time he ventured out into tlio road; his crioiiiy instantly si>nuig 
upon him with a vine-knife in his hand. They wrestled <l(,*spc- 
rately; Nasone was defeated, and his adversary, who ]ia<l already 
given him a out'•'in the neck, was just about laiucking ofi‘ his 
bead on a tree-sUunp, when some l)eople ciunc up. Nasone s 
■wounds healed; his enemy escai^ed to tlio IVlncclua. Again a 
considerable time elapsed: Nasono theix ventiirod again into tljo 
road, when—^thero came a ball that went through Ids eye. Thij 
wounded man was lifted up; and again his giant constitut-itni 
conquered and healed him. Tlio vengeful bandit tlion deHnla.U}d 
by night his enemy’s vineyard and fired bis Nasnno 

removed to the town, and now goes about tluu'o as a livdng I'x- 
ample of Corsican revenge, horribh^ to tln^ p<^ao(‘l\il strangLw who 
inquired Ins history. I saw the dL'oadlul man one day by the 
sea-side, hut not witliout liis donlijo-baimdltul gun; his ti^uire 
insinred mo with tlrcad, and ho looked like the demon of \(ai- 
geauco incarnate. 

To take no rovouge is tleomod dishoiiounihlr, by the g(muiuo 
Corsicans. Tho fooling of revengt^ is wiih tlioiu a, natural 
sentiment, a cuuseoratod passion. Itevirngo has in tlndr songs 
become a worship, which is ccl oh rated as a rc.ligion of naiurul 
aflbction. lUit asontiRiont which the people liavo Lakmi into 
tlieir songs as a national and an essential om^ is ineradicable; 
most of all when woman has (uundihsl it as //^ir feiding. Most 
of tho Corsican songs of vongeatnso arcj <;ompt)setl hy girls and 
women, and are sung Jrom tho mountains to tho sc^aslujro. 
This produces a pou'foct atrnosjduav, of revengii, in \vhi(*h the 
people live and their children grow u]); and tints tluy drink in 
the savage idea of vendetta with, thin’t' vtuy nmtliers \nilk. In 
one of thoso songs they sing, Twelvt'sonls arti noli enough evtai 
to avenge tho deceasod’H—boots!” Tliat is Corsieanl A man 
like Hamlet, who strives, and is unable, to fill himself with tlm 
spirit of vengeance for bloml, tho Cm'sieans would aiTnunfc the 
nioanest of mortals. Torliaps iiowlions in iJio world is lininan 
life find Inuiuiu blood worth so little ns in OorHiea. The Corsioau 
is ready to shed blood, but he is also ready to ilio. 
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If any one delay to avenge himself; or if perchance nature or 
philosophy have given him a touch of the milder feelings of a 
Hamlet, his relatives make insinuations, and others slander him 
for not having avenged himself. This reproach of having borne 
an insult "without revenging it, they call rvj^iheocarQ. The 
rinfileoco was punished by an old Genoese statute as an incite- 
mentto murder. The law is as follows (in the i9th Chapter of 
these statutes). 

“ Of those who reproach, or say rimhecco. 

“ If one reproaches another, or in his* presence says rimhecco 
to others, for not having avenged the death of a father, brother, 
or other kindred, or fur not having avenged himself for any 
other offences or insults done to himself; he shall be mulcted 
for every such offence in a sum ranging from 25 to 50 lire, at 
the discretion of the magistrate, and with due regard to the 
quality of the persons and other circumstances; and if ho pays not 
the f ne and cannot pay it within eight days, he shall be banished 
for a year from the island, or the corda (strappado) shall be 
administered to him once at the magistrate’s discretion.” 

In the year 1581, the law was so far heightened that the 
person who said rimhecco had his tongue publicly pierced. 

It is the women especially that instigate the men to revenge, 
by songs of vengeance over the body of the slain, and by dis¬ 
playing his blood-stained shirt. The mother often fixes a 
bloody shred from the shirt of the murdered father upon the 
son’s dress, as a constant reminder that he has to avenge himself 
The passions of these people are of a fearful demon-like heat. 

In former times, the Corsicans had Uiie chivalric and feudal 
custom of proclaiming the war of revenge beforehand, and even 
announcing to what degree of relationship the vengeance should 
extend. The custom is obsolete. From the close connection of 
the various kindred {jparentado), the vendetta naturally crosses; 
and it is then called vendetta trasv&rsale. 

With this are connected, as a natural consequence, the Cor¬ 
sican family feuds, which are to the present day the scourge of 
the unhappy land. ^ For the families who lie under the infliction 
of vendetta, immediately draw in all their relations, and even their 
friends into their quarrel; and in Corsica, as in other nations at a 
similar social stage, there is still the firm bond of the tribe. Thus 
arise family wars within one and the same village, or betwoou 
village and village, or glen and glen; and the feud is kept up, 
and blood spilt, for years. Y engeance for blood, smaller injuries, 
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or even casualties, give occasion to it; and with i-lie choleric toni- 
perament of the Corsicans, any wrangle may easily cause blood¬ 
shed, as they are all armed. The feud extends even to the 
childrenj examples are known of hoys of hunilies that arc at 
feud, having stabbed or sliot one another, Tlnu'o are in Corsica 
certain vassalisms; as remains of the ancient feudal system sub¬ 
sisting in the time of the Signori, subsisting cspi'ciidly in the 
district beyond the mountains, where the deseiuidjints of the 
ancient Signori still live in their old ^oaesi U'hey liu,vc now'no 
feudal vassals, but dependants, fricmls, persons bmiutl to tlnun 
and rendering service. These are easily grouped i-ogidduu* as a 
family retinue, and are in Corsican language the 
or geniali. Tamily wars are still kept up in Corsica, as in tho 
Italian towns in the middle ages, perhaps as a last renmant of 
the Signorfs feuds. The granite island has obstinately Jiold to 
its ancient renown, and its warlike history and cotistant (uVil 
strife, occasioned by the ambition and haughtiness of the Higuori, 
has left on it the impress of party M[)irit, oven to the present 
day. 

In Corsica the fearful word enmity Inis still its full origiaiil 
significance. There the enemy is a mortal foe; and whotwtT 
lives at enmity with any one, goes fortli to take Iiis blotul, and 
must in so doing risk his own. We too havii riMvivcil the 
original notion of mortal enemy from a state of such riature and 
uneulturo as the Corsicans, but it expresst^s with us soiuidhing 
more abstract. Our mortal enemies will not murder us; Mic'y 
only do us evil behind our backs, calumniate us, and tlo us ail 
manner of secret injuries; we often do not even know who they 
are. Enmities in a civiliy.ed state hav<^ generally sotnethiug 
low and coarse; so the man of nohlo spirit in our sneiul state 
cannot bo an enemy, he can only feel contempt. But in (jorsitia 
mortal enemies assail one auotluu’'s persons with imm in their 
hands; they vow loud and oi^only to revenge tluunsc^lves wii.h 
blood, and if they once meet, stab or shoot one auotlnu-. ^riuu'o 
is in this something fearfully manly, uneonstndmMlly savage nml 
imposing. Barbarous as such a soe.ial stai.e is, it m^viudhelesH 
constrains us to respect its natural vigour, especfially m the 
Corsican avenger is often a truly ti-agie hero, driven }yy fate, 
because urged by consecrated usage, to commit nuirihir. h\jr 
there, even a naturally noble mati may bcconm a Gain, and 
many a one who roves as a bandit on the mountains of tliis 
island, boars the curse of barbarous manuors, not of persiuial 
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wickedness, and may loe a man of such virtues as would honour 
and distinguish him in civil society. 

One single passion, sprung from a noble source—revenge, and 
naught but revenge!—it is astonishing with what iiTcsistil)le 
force it lays hold of men. Revenge is the fearful fate-goddess of 
the poor Corsicans, and forms the history of their lives. And 
so man here, through a single passion, becomes a dread demon, 
more relentless than the destroying angel, for lie is not satislied 
with the first-born. Yet, dark and benighted as the human 
form here appears, this very dread passion i)roducofl its brilliant 
opposite. Where there are foes to the death, there are also 
friends to the deathj where revenge tears the heart with tiger’s 
rage, brotherly love transports it to the sublimost resolves; there 
is a heroic forgetfulness of selfj and divine clemency of for¬ 
giveness; and possibly one might nowlicro lind the Christian 
precept—^Love thy enemy—realized in a inoi'o Christian spirit 
than in the very land of revenge. ' 

Mediators, termed Fwrolmvti, often interpose bctw(‘on the 
hostile parties, who take to them tlie ojith of ristionciliation. 
The oath is sacred as a religion; whoever breaks it is inthmous, 
and proscribed before God and man. It is soldoni broken, but 
is broken sometimes, for the demon has made his uost in the 
human heart. 


CHAPTER 

BANDIT LIFE. 

Eicv* ToJ’ JtTTt TvviSpuv I;e0av^p TiiKiiity), 

"Ettoi/ /u-riviiTripu? 0fJa6(H9* 

TerpavfJLOLTttriii vQv ulc (ciJcoi/ vc^pov 
npof atpa Kat <rrct\ayp6v lKfxa(rT6uopi:v» 

MmnhVi,F,um* 244 . 

How the Corsican may be compelled to live as a batnlit, to 
be suddenly launched from the q,uiet domesticity of his civil, life 
into the mountain wilds, and converted into a man without a 
country, or an outlaw, will bo evident from the aocovtnt of the 
revenge for bloodshed. 

The Corsican bandit is not, like the Italian, a tbief and a 
robber, but what his name iinjdies, one banned hy the law. In 
the ancient statutes of the island all those are onginally calh^l 
Banditti who are banished from the island because justice hw 
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failed to get them into hei' grasp; tlioy were proclaimed outlaws, 
and might be slain by any one with impunity if they showed 
their faces. The expression banished has boon simply transferrod 
to all who live in the ban of tho law. 

The isolation of Corsica, its poverty, and tlu^ Corsican’s attaeh- 
ineut to his country often prevent him, when proscribed, from 
leaving his island. In former times Corsican banditti sometimes 
escaped to G-recce, whore they fought valiantly; now some lly to 
Italy, but most to Sardinia, when tlu‘y jn’cfer to leave ihoir 
country. Escape from the law is nowhere in the world tsisicr 
than in Corsica. Eor no sooner has tlio blotid ilowod, than tho 
perpetrator dashes to tho mouiitains, which are never far distant, 
and conceals himself in the scarce penetrable hush, Eroin the 
moment that he has entered the bush lie is called a b:imli(». 
His relations and friends alone know his track; and as long ns 
it is possible they supply his necessities, and even take him tm 
many a still night into their houses. Reduced to the greatest 
straits, the bandit always iinds goatherds who reli(we liis need, 

Tlic main hiding-place of tlie Imndittii is between Tox and 
Mount Santo Appiano, in the wilds of hi onto Cinto iiml Monte 
Butondo, and in the pathless rogions of th<i Niohi. I’herc^ diu^p 
shaded primeval forests that have never seen an axe, and <h‘ns(ist 
thickets of shrubby oaks, of alhatro, luyrth^s, and hi^xth, (‘over 
tlie slopes of the monntains; dark j‘aviues with wild roaring 
streams, where oveiy path 1 os(^h itsedf, and holes, (^o.vtu'ns, and 
crumbling rocks, afford eoncoalmcnt. with tlus fahtmi, 

the fox„ and the wild ^lioep, tlii^ bandit lives a mon^ romantic 
and cheerless life than that of tho A mei’i(!aii Indian, r/vtstdeo 
takes its course; it has cojuhuiuiiud him in widnmneia/n; the 
bandit laughs at it, and says, with his strangle expnsssion, “ I 
have received the that is, the simimnso in vnntumfieittDL 

Tho sbirri follow on Ids track ; so also do th(^ aveiigors; he is in 
l)orp(3tual fliglit; ho is tho wandering dew' id' the desert 
mountains, Now there are lights with the gois (farnn's, awful 
heroic fights; more blood is slu'd; but it is liot blood of sbirri 
only; fur the bandit is also an avongi^r, and it is lud ho nmoh 
love of his own life as retasige that keeps liini'alivi^ He has 
vowed death to his (memy’s kindred; and one may imagine how* 
tromoudonsly the sentiment of reviuigo must be hoightt*aed iu 
the awful wildernoHs of tlie mountains, and the irum^ awful 
jiersoual isolation, under the inllmaioo of constant thoughts of 
death and'dreamy of the gallows, BomoUmcH the bandit eomes 
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down from tTie moiintains to slay lais enemyj wlien lie has 
accomplished his revenge^ he disappeai’s again among the monn- 
tains. The Corsican bandit frequently sets up as a Carl Moor 
of society.’* The story of the bandit Capracinta of Pinmelli is 
still known in Corsica. His father had been unjustly condemned 
to the galleys; the son went forthwith into the Maochia with 
a few kinsmen, and these avengers descended from the mountains 
from time to time, and assassinated or shot their ]iersonal ene¬ 
mies, soldiers, and spies j they once caught the public hangman 
and executed him. 

It is natural enough that the banditti often allow themselves 
to be used as the tools of others who have a vendetta to accom¬ 
plish, and apply to them for the loan of their dagger or tlicir 
ball. From the great ramification of families in so small a 
country, the formidableness of the banditti must of coiu'st^ he 
aggravated. They are bloody scourges of the land: the liidds 
lie waste, the vineyards are not kept,- for who will venture into 
the fields when menaced by a Massoni or Sorafino^ T1 iim-o are 
moreover men among the banditti, who were formerly wont to 
exert an influence over others, or to take part in pul^lic life; 
banished to the wilds, they cannot endure to lose their entire 
sphere of influence. I was assured that some still continue, ('vea 
in their caves and hiding-places, to read newspapers, whieli tlioy 
find means to procure. They often exert an intimidabing influ¬ 
ence upon the communal elections, and even upon tlio cdiMitious 
to the general council, and they have not unfreqnently ineuiicod 
the witnesses and the judges, and taken a bloody revenge up(ui 
them. This, and the very mild verdiefs of the jurymen, have 
given rise to the desire frequently expressed for the outin^ aboli- 

* The hero of Schiller’s tragedy of “The Kobhers,” characteriseil by Schiller 
himself in the following terms:—“ A soul iittracted to the cxtreinity of criino 
only by the greatness attached to its execution, tho^/Jm'c it puts in rVijuiHitiua, 
and the dangers attending it. A remarlcable and important porsonago ho is, 
endowed with all j^ossible force of character, and inevitably dcHtiuod, ncoording 
to the direction given to this, to become either a BriitUH or a (,’a(iliiu‘. An 
unhappy conjuncture of events decides for the latter, and it is tnily after an 
awful aberration that he ultimately comes round to the former, t’afso n<dtini.H 
of action and influence, and a fulness of power overritliiig all lawn, W 4 ‘r'(j 
naturally destined to run foul of social institutions; and lot only some e.vaspcTa-* 
tion against the unideal world lie superinduced to tliose enthuKiastir droimw 
of greatness and efficiency, and you have the curious Don Quixote ready nimle, 
whom we abominate and love, admire and coinpa«rtionatn in the robber 
Moor. I hope it is unnecessary to remark that f am as far from bidding lids 
up as a picture of robbers only, os the jSpauiard’s satire was from lanhing 
kiiighta-errant alone " ^ 
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tion of trial by jury iu CorPica. Tt is not to be denied tliat tlie 
Corsican juries may often be subjected to the influence of fear of 
bandit revenge; but if they be reproached -with Loo great 
leniency in their decisions, tlie accusation will in many c^ls^^s be 
unjust, for the life of baiulitti and its causes must bo considovod 
from the point of view of the conditions of Corsican society. I 
attended a sitting of the jury in Bastia, an limir after Llic textual- 
tion of Braceiamozzo, and in the building bofure which lus had 
been executed; the impression of the execution seemed to nn^ 
sensible in the countenances of the jurymen and tho public, b\ib 
not in that of the accused. Ho was a young man who had slujt 
a man; lie had an obtuse stony face, and liis skull looked like a 
negro’s, as if it might be used as an anvil, ISTeithor the execu¬ 
tion just accomplished, nor tlie solemnity of tho assize proceedings, 
made any moral impression whatever upon bho young man; ho 
showed not the slightest trace of confusion or fear, but replied 
with the greatest smigfroid to all the judge’s questions, expressing 
himself shortly and convincingly on the eircmnstancoH of his deed 
of blood. I forget to how many years of imprisonment he was 
condemned. 

Though the Coi'sican bandit never disgraces himself by com¬ 
mon rol)bory, he docs not consider it beneath his knightly iionour 
to extort money, Tho banditti levy contributions; tlnty tax 
individuals, nay often whole villages and parislu's, at^cording to 
an asscssmenb, and rigorously call in their tribute. .As kings 
of the bush they impose their taxes; and it is said that liixahlo 
persons have paid those^taxes more })unctua]ly and siaujmlouHly 
tlinn they ever paid the Xing of France bis. It ofLi^u ha])])euH 
that the bandit sends a not<^ to some weaJtliy man, with th<^ 
demand to dejaisit so many thousand francs for him at a eerlain 
place, else he will destroy him, Ins house, and his ludds. Tlui 
usual form ()f throat prqummf), “Lit him ho pri'panul’* 
Others fall into the bandit’s powei*, and arii foreiul to pay vansom. 
The insecurity ol e-onuuntu(nation is thus iiua'eascd, and (uiliuro 
rendered impossible. Tim banditti enrich tlndr ndaiham and 
friends with the money itxtorUul by them, and purchase^ popu¬ 
larity lor themselves^ in various ways, but nnnnty cannot improve 
tlicir personal life; for, (uam though tiny candd iimass mountains 
of it, still tliey must live in the caverns of tho rugged wilds, and 
dn constant flight. ” 

banditti who, having led a bandit 
ll^fo for fifteen or twenty yoaiB long, and liold their ground tm 

X. 
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so small an area as that of tlieir mountainSj and been constantly 
victorious in combat, have finally succumbed to the general fate 
of banditti. The Corsican banditti do not form into bands, 
■which indeed the land would nob be able to support; and the 
Corsican nature feels a repugnance to obey the commands of a 
captain. They live mostly in twos, in a kind of brothership in 
arms. It is extraordinary that they also have their own blood- 
revenge and mortal enmities among themselves; for so powerful 
is the Corsican feeling of revenge, that a like lot and like misery 
never reconciles one bandit with another, if vendetta has existed 
between them. Many a case is known of one bandit having 
hunted down and slain another on the inountains, for blood- 
revenge. Massoni and Serafino, the Corsican bandit heroes of the 
most recent times^ had vendetta against one another, and shot 
at each other whenever they met. Massoni had shot oif‘ one of 
fclerafino’s fingei’S. 

The history of the Coi'sican banditti is rich in heroic, demon¬ 
like, and chivalrous traits of character. The people sing bandit 
dirges throughout the whole country; it is their own fate and 
theii’ own grief that they express in these songs. Many ban¬ 
ditti have immortalized themselves by their hold deeds; one 
most of all, who is called Teodoro, and called himself king of the 
mountains. So Corsica has had two kings of the name Theo¬ 
dore. Teodoro Poli suffered conscription one day about the 
beginning of this century, and demanded time to procure the 
money for a substitute, hut the gens d’armos arrested him fco enlist 
him. Teodoro’s pride and love of freedom were aroused. ITo 
dashed to the mountains, and lived thoticeforwartl as a bandit. 
All Corsica was compelled to admire his boldimss, and he became 
the terror of the island; yet he was stained by jio sordiduuss, 
but rather praised for his magnanimity, and he ev(m forgave 
relations of his enemies. He was very handsome, and, lilc(^ the 
king liis namesake, loved splendid and fantastic attire, llis 
mistress shared his lot, and liviul merrily from the blacik-mail 
[taglia) imposed by Teodoro upon the villages. Tluna^ was 
with him also a haiulit, Briisco, to whom he had sworn 
friendship, and his uncle Augellone. Idle latter name signifies 
Evil Bird, for it is the custom for banditti fco give tlu^niselves 
nicknames when they begin to play their ])aid in tlu^ hliu'chia. 
The Evil Bird was envious of Brnseo, of wdiom Teodoro wn.s so 
fond, and he one day thrust the oohl stind rather too th!e[) into 
his breast. Then he fiod to tho rocks. Whou Teoiloro Icaruot^ 
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his frienil’s fate, he uttered a cry of grief, like Achilles after the 
fall of Patroclus, and, as is the old custom with avengers, he let 
his beard grow, and swore never to sliave it till ho had bathed 
his hands in the blood of the Evil Bird. A sliorfc time olii)iHed, 
and Teodoro was seen again with shaven board. !l’lioso are tbo 
little tragedies enacted even among the banditti in the wilder¬ 
ness; for the human heart everywhere follows the bent of its 
ruling passions. At last Teodoro fell ill, A spy riidioatud the 
hiding-place of the sick lion. Theti the wild wotl-dogs, the 
sbirri, came up the mountains and put him to deiibli in a lu^vel; 
hut he had first given the heads of two cause to ivtucmhtu* him. 
The ballad boasts that ho fell with the pistul in Ids liiind, and 
the fudh by his side, mim un fiero paladhio, like a haughiy 
paladin.” But sueli was the rcKspoet ins])ired by this king (jf the 
mountains, tliat they still paid his overdue taxes even after his 
fall. The persons who owed the tax that lie had tint yet col¬ 
lected, came and respectfully laid the mouthy in the cradle of the 
little baby born to him by his queen of the meuuiaius. Too- 
doro mot his death in the year 18ii7, 

Gallocchio is also renowned. Jlis mistress had fiiilihlessly h^fi 
him, and ho forbade any one to desire her luiud. Oesario N(‘groiiI 
wooed her. Young Galloceliio gave one of his friends a In’ni to 
wound the bride’s father. Udie wadding guests were merrily 
dancing, merrily went the fiddles and guitars—a shot! 1’hi> 
bullet missed its iutonded course, and entered tlu^ heart of tluj 
bride’s father. Galloeeluo now turns bam I it. Cesario forUli(‘s 
himself; but Gallocchio drive*,-i him out of his house, hunts him 
through the mountaiiTs, comes nj) with him, lays him low. 
Gallocchio then iletl to Crreoco, where ho fimghl: against the 
Turks. One day the news reached him Unit liis brother had 
fiillen in the vundoita in Cfusiea, whieh had linmi inee.isautly 
kept up to avenge tlie d<‘ath olHho bride's father and of (Vsario. 
Oallocchio returned and kilhid two brol-hers f>f (Jesario atid 
othoj*!3 beside, and destroyed their (mtririi family. TIu^ Ued 
Gamhini was his companion; in union with him Im lu'at Urn 
gens d’armos, one of whom tlmy tied to the tail’ of a Imrsi* and 
dragged over tlie stones, (hunbini lied to Gre.ei’e, wherii tho 
Turks cut off his hoa<l; but Chilloeeliio dlcul m sleep, for ai 
traitor shot him. 

Itonowned are also Santa Imcia, Oianuuardii (who kept his 
ground in the bush for sixteeu years), (Jamilla Oniaut* (who 
maintaiiiod himself in the mouuiaiuB for ftmrtoen years), 
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and Joseph Antommarchi (who was bandit for sovcxiteen 
years). 

A short time before my arrival in Corsica, the noted bandit 
Serafino was shot; he was betrayed, and met his death in sleep. 
Arrighi also, and the dreaded Massoni, had met their end a 
short time before; it was as wildly romantic as their life. 

Massoni was a man of the boldest spirit and unexampled 
energy; he was the son of a family in good circumstances, in 
the Balagna. It was blood-revenge that drove him to thti 
mountains. There he lived for many years, supported by his 
relations and favoured by the herdsmen, axul he killed in many 
contests a great number of sbirri. With him was his hrothm* 
and the brave Arrighi. One day he was visited by a man of 
the province Balagna, who had a kinsman’s hlood to avenger 
upon a powerful family, and who asked his assistance. 
bandit received him hospitably, and having nothing to olfev for 
a m^al, went to a herdsman on Monte Kotondo, and asked him 
for a lamb. The herdsman gave him one out of his ilocdv. But 
Massoni refused it, saying, “You are giving me a lean lamb, 
though I have a guest to honour to-day; see, there is a fat one, 

I wUl take that;” and in a trice he shot the fat lamb dead, ami 
carried it to his cave. 

The herdsman was enraged at this arbitrary proceeding. Tfo 
hastily descended the mountains meditating revenge, and indi¬ 
cated Mussoni’s hiding-place to the sbirri. He was aviaiging 
the lamb’s blood. The sbirri ascended the mountains iii 
force. These Corsican gens d’armes, familiar with the naturt^ of 
the country, and practised in fights with banditti, art^ no 
brave and daring than the game they huiifc. Their lilb. is in 
constant danger when they venture up to the mountains; for 
the bauditti are on their watch, and keep a luok-out from their 
hiding-places with the telescopes which they always carry with 
them; and when danger ap])ears, they are up atid off, morii 
nimbly than the MuiFro or wild sheep, or tiny let the bailids 
come within shot, and never miss their aim. 

So the sbirri came up the mountains, the herdsman leading the 
way ; they crept up the rooks on paths known to liim onW, The 
banditti lay in a cave, which was almost imieerssibhi, iiiid cmi- 
cea eel by a bush. Arrighi and JiT.assoni’s brother lay in this cavo, 
and Massoni sat on the look-out behind the bush. 

The sbim_ crept up ou a i)atli u,bovc‘ tlui cave, and otlinra 
ooramaEded its mouth. Those ahovo lookcjd down mtou 
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bush, to see whether they could see any thing. A shirro took a 
stone and threw it into the bush, in which lie thought he ob¬ 
served something black. Instantly a man jumped up behind 
the bush and fired oflT a pistol to rouse thostj in the c:ivo. But 
at the same moment the reports of the btiiliils’ guns were heard, 
and Massoni fell down dead before the cavern’s mouth. 

As the shots fell a man darted out of tlie tvu'e—ISrassoui’s 
brother. Like the mountain goat he sprang wildly iVom rock to 
rock, with bullets whizzing round him: one wuiiuded him 
mortally, so that he fell down the rocks. Arrighi, who saw all 
that passed, kept in the cave. The gens d’annos puslied on cau¬ 
tiously, but no one durst penetrate into the oaviu’ii, tmlil at 
length the most dare-devil of thorn ventured in. Nt> one was 
visible there; iieveid;heless the bailiffs were not to Ik'. deceived, 
and persisted that the cavern still conccaloil a man. IHiey occu¬ 
pied the entrance. 

Night came. Torches and cami)-fircs were kindled; tiny 
resolved to starve out Arrighi. In the morning some Avoui to 
the adjacent spring to draw water. A shob fidl, and another,— 
and two sbirri fell. Their com]KinioiiS, screaming with rtigc, 
fired off their guns towards bho cavt^. All was still. 

Now they had to fetch the two dead or dying men. Tiny 
hesitated a long time, autl thou a lew resolved to risk it ; n-iid 
this again cost the life of one. Another day passed, (hic tlnai 
hit upon the idea of smoking out the hainlib lik(^ a hinlger, a 
means that had been successfully emjdoyed in Algiers. Sfi they 
piled up dry wood before the entrance of iln^ cave, and kindled 
it, to drive out the bandit, hut the smtdee diH\»setl itself tlinmgh 
the crevices. Arrighi heard (ivery word ilmt they said, and held 
regular conversations with the sbirri, who could neiihi'r .st*e mu' 
roach him. lie rofxised to giv(^, himsidf up, thmigli tiny had 
promised himi)ardon if ho would. At la»st the [’reimraioc, w ho 
had been suuuuoncd from Ajaccio, .stmt to tdn' (nwit of <'ortn 
for luilitaiy and an engineer. Tlni k-iUta* was to give his 
o]iiniou whether the cavtM?tuild he blown tip wif.h gnnpowdrr. 
Tlic engint^or cann^, ami (luclartMl it possihle lo (hrevv js'tnrds 
in. Arrighi heard what w'as being arranged, junl (he theuglit of 
Ijeiug blown iiji a,ml burleil under t,h(' nuns of the eavtun, 
iilltul him witli such horror thni. In* rt'.stilvetl upon (light. 

XI'o waitiul till nightfall, and l\m\ rolled down sunn* stoiieM in 
a false dlrectiim and sprung from roek to roelc, to rc.ieh suioiher 
inouutain, Behind Jiim, the .sbirri popr***l ‘dV their gnus with 
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no certain aim; Imt one liit him on the ankle. He hied profusely, 
and his powers were fast failing. By daybreak his blood¬ 
stained track betrayed him like the wounded hunted deer. The 
sbirri are off on the track. Arrighi had crouched exhausted 
under a block of rock. A sbirri clambered up this block with 
his gun ready to fire. Arrighi put out his head to look round i 
a report—and the bullet had blown out his brains. 

Thus died these three avengers of the mountains, happy not to 
meet their end on the gallows. But so great was the respect 
that they had enjoyed from the people, that none of the dwellers 
near Monte Botondo would lend his mule to help to bring away 
the bodies of the fallen men. For,” said these people, “ we will 
have no share in the blood that you have shed.” As soon as 
they had beaten up the retjuisite mules, they piled the dead 
banditti and sbirri upon their backs, and thus the train of sbirri 
descended the mountains to Corte—eight coi'pses hung over the 
saddles of the mrdes, eight men slain in bandit warfare. 

If the island of Corsica could disgorge again all the blood 
that has heen shed in it in the course of time in battle and in 
vendetta, it would flood its towns and villages, and drown its 
people, and dye the sea red from the island’s shore to Genoa ! 
Here red death has truly established his empire ! 

One can scarcely believe what the historian Filippini relates, 
that in his day, in thirty years 28,000 Corsicans were murdered 
in revenge. By the calculations of another Corsican historian, 
I find it stated that in the thirty-two years, up to the year 
1715, 28,715 murders were perpeti’ated in Corsica. The same 
historian estimates the sum of persons* murdered through the 
vendetta, during the period from the year 135.9 to the year 
1729, to he according to this computation 333,000. An equal 
number, he thinks, may be allowed for wounded persons, This 
would give us 666,000 Corsicans struck by a murderer’s hand. 
This people is like the hydra : though all its heads be struck 
off, they grow anew. 

According to the address of the Prefect of Corsica, held in 
August 1852, before the assembled departmental general 
council, 4300 murders (assassinats) have been perpetrated in 
Corsica since 1821; in the last four years of this period 833, in 
the last two years 319, and in the first seven months of the 
year 1852, 99. 

The island has 250,000 inhabitants. 

The government tries to extirpate tliis blood-revenge .and 
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bandit-system by a general disarming. Wheblier, and how, this 
■will be capable of execution, I know not. It will cost mischief 
enough in the execution; for they will not Loablo to disarm the 
banditti at the same time, and tlieii' enemies will then be 
exposed unarmed to their bullets. The system of banditti, the 
family feuds, and the vendetta, which tlio law has not been able 
to overcome, have hitherto made it necessary to pi'vinit the 
carrying of fire-arms. For if the law cannot ])roioct the 
individual, it must leave him the power of protecting himsidf; and 
thus it happens that Corsican society stands in a manner beyond 
the domain of the state, on the footing of xiatural riglits, and 
arming for personal defence. In our century such a idicnomenou 
is strange and frightful in a Euro 2 )ean country. The carrying 
of pistols and daggers lias long been abolished ; yet liero (‘very 
one cariaes dimble-barrolled guns, and 1 found half villag(!S 
under arms, Uke barbarians advancing against one anotlier; a 
sight of fantastic savageness, to see alnmfc one these haughty 
men in the pehne and Phrygian Ciqi, in lomdy, dismal, rocky 
districts, all with the leather powihjr-belt slung round them, 
and the double gun on their slioulders. 

There is probably no other means of certainly down 

the blood-revenge, murder, and bandit-lifii, than culturrv* Hut 
culture advances in Corsica but slowly. OolonisaLion, laying 


* Amonjythc Jews tlio Mosato laws expiTHslv fnrlmdo tlip'a 
pecuniary compensation for niurdoi- (Ntim.xx.xv. ). Amon/^^ tlie Arabs, “ Mo¬ 
hammed did not al:)olisli, but eiuleavourod to mitigate this (‘nsl.om; b(‘ (n'rinUs 
tile murderer's life to be spared in return for a pc('uniiirv (la(‘ (which lia.s Imu'iiiuo 
T pry usual in Persia); and he desires to |nii an end to cfind and torturing tniuU^s 
of takin^MilV. But the U.i‘doinns seldom or never admit a eonipensalion; for 
they think they would then seem to have iihetted the murilerer in his erime. 
They hold sacred the rii'dit of deimuiding the blond of the murth'rer; and they 
neither desire the murderer to be killed l»y judicial authmdty, nor to taki‘ \m iifa 
themselves, boeause in the latter case they wimhl have'relieveil tiie hostile 
family from a wicked memher; but they reserve to ihemselvtH ilu' pouiM* of de¬ 
claring war against Inm and his family, and killing any of them whom tlmv may 
choose—even the most exalted, and the stay of tlio family, heeauHo In* onghi, t'o 
have a watchful eye over the eondnet of aUhs members. ‘ The intpnlar belief t»f 
the Arabs, and even of the Hebrews, eontains many indieat.ionK of the eonefo)- 
tion that innocent blood spilt ealls for reveiigi*,-..namely, that m* dew or ruin 
falls upon the spot of sueh hliMolKlied; tliat i:!har<*oal is set on lire by it, and 
that a binl flies out; from the hoa<l td' tin* slain man, and erh's ineesHuntiV, * 
me to driidt! ’ till the blood he avenged,"-- (Prseh and (irubees /fan/rV.) U 
IS ordained [m the Koran] that murder shall Im punished with death, or that 
the perpetrator shall pay to the heirs of the peiwm wdiom Im has killed, a iitio, 
to be divided aceording to t)i(^ law's of inberltaiieo; and it is iiplhmal 
with the said heirs to deeroe whether tlie murderer shall bo put to death or 
tli0 nno accepted. —(Lane’s Modii?‘n 
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clown roads througli the interior, increase of commerce, and 
l)roductiveness, wMoli would also put a new life into, the port- 
towns—all this would, probably, be a general disarming of the 
country. The French government, totally powerless against 
Corsican insolence, deserves most righteous rejjroaches for 
allowing Corsica to become a Monte Negro, or an Italian Ire¬ 
land—Corsica, an island possessing the finest climate, fruitful 
districts, a position commanding the entire Mediterranean 
between Spain, France, Italy, and Africa, and splendid gulfs and 
roadsteads—which, moreover, is rich in forests, minerals, 
medicinal springs, and fruits, and is inhabited by a brave, bold 
people, capable of great things. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE IMMEDIATIG NErUUBOUKHOOD OF CAl'E OOR.SO. 

Cape Corso ia tlie long narrow i)eumaul{i wliiclx inius otit 
into the aea, and terminates Corsica towards the nortih. Tluj 
rugged mountain chain called the 8erra traverses it, rising in 
Monte Alticcione and in Monte Stello to a heiglit of more than 
5000 feet, and descending in lovely valleys towards both (joasts. 

I had been told much of the beauty of the valleys of this little, 
district, of their i>roductivenc.ss in wine and orangfis, and of tli<i 
gentle manners of the inhabitants, so that X started with re.al 
pleasure upon my wanderings. The viuy (irst a])projmh, ttr), to 
the canton of St. Martino is imposing, as a good road h*.ads 
through olive-groves along the coast. Chapels buritsd in 1bliag(‘, 
tamily vaults surmouutca by a dome, solitary enttn.g(*,s on tlu^ 
seashore, hero aiid there an al)andoned tower, with tlie wild fig- 
tree nestling in its chinks, and the prickly cactus nuiliiiplyiug at 
its base, give a picturesque aH])oefc to the landscape, All (Jorsini 
is beset with these towers, built by the Pisans and Conot^se tr) 
protect the coasts against the predatory Saracens. T'liey are 
round or quadrangular, built in handy sitmitiims of brown 
granite, and ol a height oi not luorci than fnnn tliiriy to fifty 
feet A corps of guards was stationed in tluan, and gave the 
alarm in the district on the approach t>f tlni Corsairs. All those 
towers are now abandoned, and falling to detjay. Tlmy give an 
exceedingly romaiitic character to thti Corsican seatusist. 

It was a charming ramble in the brilliant early morning, tlio 
eye embracing the sea witli the beautiful forms of the islands 
Eu)a, Capraja, and Monto Cx’isto, and bidng rejoiced »again by 
the contrast ol the mountains and vallevs iu immediate proximity 
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to the sea. The heights here form an amjphitlieatro, enclosing 
little verdant shady valleys with streams gurgling through them. 
P^oimd about stand the black villages with taper church-steeples 
and old converts; upon the valley-meadows the shepherd world 
are carrymg on their avocations; and wherever a valley,opens 
out to the coast, there stands a tower, and a little ouL*of-the- 
world fishing-village, with a few boats lying at anchor. 

Every morning at sunrise, groups of women and girls come 
from Cape Corso to Bastia, to carry their fruit to market. A 
neat blue or brown gown is put on for the town, and the gayest 
cloth wound round the hair as a mandih. It is a charming 
sight to see these figures trudging along the seashore in the 
morning light, with their bright baskets on their head, hohling 
a cheering burden of gold-red fruits; and there could scarcely 
be a more gracious sight than a fixir, slender lass carrying a bas¬ 
ket full of grapes on her head, and tripping lightly along like a 
Hebe, or Titian’s daughter. They all passed me, chatting and 
joking, and with the same beautiful greeting, Emim, Tlicj'c is 
nothing better that one human being can wish for another, than 
that he may live. 

But let us on; for th e sun is in Leo, and will in two hours be 
tremendous. Beyond the tower of Miomo, and near the second 
pi eve, Brando, the carriage road ceases, and now one must 
clamber like a goat, for there are passable' driving-roads in few 
places only about Cape Corso. I ascended from the litblo 
Marina di Yasina, which is quite bulled out of sight on the 
shore, to the mountains on which are •the thi’ee communes that 
form the pieve of Brando. The way was steep and rugged, but 
refreshing from dashing streams, and from the luxuxianco of the 
gardens. The entire coast is covered with them, full of vinos, 
and oranges, and olives, in which Brando is particularly rich. 
The fig-tree bends down with its ripe fruit, and does not draw 
back from the mouth that waters at it, hke the troo of Tantalus. 

In one of the rocks on the coast is the beautifix! stalactite 
cave of Brando, which was discovered no long time ago. It is 
in the garden of a retired officer. A refugee from Modena had 
given me a letter to this gentleman, and so I visited liim on his 
estate, which is quite glorious. The colonel has transformed 
the entire coast into a garden, which hangs dreamily over the 
sea, kept cool by quiet olives, myrtles, and laurels; there are 
cypresses and pines, single and in groups, flowers everywhere, 
ivy clustering on the walls, the vines laden with grapes, tr&a 
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upon trees of orangcS; a snmtnor-lionse concealed among green, 
a cool grotto deep in tlie earth, vSolitude from the “world, qiiiot, 
a sight of the azure heaven, and tlie sea with its herrnit-islauds, 
a searching look then into one’s own happy heart!—1 know not 
when one ought to Live liero, while one is still young, or when 
one is old and matured. 

An elderly gentleman looked out from the villa on hearing 
me ask the gardener foi' the colonel, and bookonod me in. Who 
he was the garden had already told me, and now the little room 
too that I entered tplcl me the same. The walls were decoratiitl 
with significant emblems j I saw the fraternisation of the various 
estates represented by a countryman, a soldier, a })viost, find a 
scholar joining hands. There sat the five races, European, 
Asiatic, Negro, Australian, and Ked Indian, in harmony roitml 
a table, with glasses in their hands, drinking to good fellowship, 
and gaily encircled hy vine festoons. I saw directly that I was 
in the fair land of Icaria, and had come to none other than the 
excellent uncle in Croethe’s Traveds of Wilhelm Meistm\” And 
so it was; this person was single, and quite like the uncle, a 
humanistic socialist, and a country geutlcmau of groat hut silent 
influence for good. 

Pie came to me with a cheerful ti'anquil nilcm, linhling tlm 
Journal des JJehats in his hand, and joyously smiUiig at wlm-t he 
had been reading iir it. 

“I have read in your garden and your parlour, {^ignore, the 
Contrat Social of Housseau and a hit of the Kepuhlic <d‘ .riato. 
You prove to mo that^ you are a countryman of tlm groat 
Pasquale.” 

We spoke all manner of things about tlio world, humanity, 
and barbarism, and how theories prove ho inefiecti ve. J5ut thcHo 
are old stories that every thinking man lias perhaps meditutiMl 
and conversed about. 

With thoughts thus excited I descinuled into ilio grotto, afti^r 
having bade farewell to this remarkable man, who had ho sur¬ 
prisingly converted into reality wlmtX luid heUt-bl only in fiction. 
How Strang© this island is!—Yesterday a bandit wlio liad mur¬ 
dered ten men from €a 2 )ricm, ntid w^as led to the scnfiold; and 
to-day a practical philosopher, a devoi,(^(^ of the brotherhood of 
man!—both being eqxxally geiuuno Corsicans, the ]irotluct of 
their nation’s history. Walking under the blooming trees of tins 
garden, I said to myself that it would not bo difficult in parailise 
to love men. I believe the wonderful power of the prinutivo 
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Christianity sprang from the fact, that its teachers were poor and 
often unhappy men, 

St. Paul, so says Corsican story, landed on Cape Corso, the 
Promontorium Sacrum as it was called in ancient times, and 
preached the gospel. It is indubitable that the Christian reli¬ 
gion was fiist introduced on Cape Corso, whenever it came to the 
island. Thus this district is even from ancient times a soil con¬ 
secrated to human progi*ess. 

A gardening girl led me to the grotto, which is neither very 
lofty nor very deep, and is a series of chambers, through which 
one walks at one’s ease. Lamps hang from the I'oof. These the 
girl lighted, and then left me alone. The i)ale half lighb now 
illuminated this beautiful crypt with such fantastic stalactitic 
formations as only a Gothic architect can imagine, in pointed 
arches, capitals, tabernacles, and rosettes. The grotto is the 
oldest Gothic cathedral in Corsica ; nature built it so in her 
most enchanting whimsical humour. While the lamps ilickcred 
and lighted up the bright yellow transparent stalactites, it was 
exactly Hke a crypt. While left alone in this twilight, I saw 
the following vision portrayed in stalactites. 

A wonderful maiden sat perfectly still on a throne of the 
clearest alabaster, covered with a white veil. On her head she 
wore a lotus flower, and on her breast a carbuncle. The eye 
could not take itself off the veiled maiden for the feelings ksIxo 
excited. Before her knelt many little dwarfs ; the poor little 
wretches were all of stalactite, and wore yellow crowns of the 
most beautiful stalactites. They movjd not, but all held out 
their hands towards the white maiden, as though they would 
lift her veil, and bitter tears dropped from their eyes. I fancied 
I ought to know some of them, and address them by name. 

“ This is Isis,” said the toad satirically, sitting on a stone, 
and with her eyes apparently holding all spellbound. ‘‘ Who 
knows not the right word, and yet would lift tho veil of the 
fair maiden, shall be petrified like these. Stranger, wilt thou 
speak the word ? ” 

I was here just falling asleep, being much, fatigued, and find¬ 
ing the air in the grotto so cool and dark, and the falling of tho 
drops so melancholy, when the gardener’s girl entered the 
grotto and called, “It is time 1”—Time 1 to lift the veil of Isis, 
0 ye eternal gods I “Yes, Signore, time to come out again to 
the beautiful sun and the living garden.” So said the girl, and 
said well, methought j wherefore I followed her immediately. • 
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See this fucile, sir; we found it in the grotto, quite en¬ 
crusted with stalactite, and human bones beside it. It was most 
likely the gun and the bones of a bandit. The poor fellow 
probably skulked in this hiding-place, and died there like the 
wounded deer.’* Nothing was left of the gun but the I'usty 
barrel. It may have directed the avenging bullet into many a 
heart. I now hold it in my hand here, dug up to the light like 
the fossil remains of a barbarous history, and it opens its month, 
and tells me Yendetta-stories."’'* 


CHAPTER IL 
I'EOM BRANDO TO LURL 
Hiy 3* avT, (3 SiWrive, aKptaif otw«, 

Xujpou 

Odysset', X. 281 . 


I NOW descended to Erba Lunga, a seaside village of rather 
more life, from the harbour of whioli hshiug-boats put off daily 
for Bastia. The terrible heat compelled mo to rest there a few 
hours. 

Here was formerly the residence of the most powerful Signori 
of Cape Corso, and the ancient castle of the Signori Dei Gcmtili 
still looks down upon Erba Lunga, its nxighty black walls 
towering up from a roclcy hill. The Gentili held sway over Cape 
Corso, together with the Da Marcs. To the family of Da Mare 
belonged also the adjacent island of Capraja, which, greatly 
oppressed by these violent lords, delivered itself from their rule 
by an insurrection in the year 1507, and put itself under the 
Bank of Genoa. Capo Corso always had the reputation, con¬ 
firmed by its very position, of Gonooso senlimeutH, and its 
inhabitants wore deemed' unwarlike. Even at the present day 
the Corsican niountainocrs look d own with contomi>t upon the 
gentle and stirring people of the poniuBula. The historian, 
Filippini, says of the inhabitants of the cape, They dress well, 
and are from their commerce, and the vicinity of tlie oonitment, 
much more domestic than the other Corsicans. XL ore* obtains 
among them great integrity and good faith. Their industry is 

^ * Those stories appear to be put ofiT till Book yii. chap. A 
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employed solely on wine, which they export to the continent.*’ 
As early as Filippini’s time, the wine of Cape Corao was 
renowned, and mainly of a white colour. The wines of the 
greatest repute are those of Luri and Bogliano j these are among 
the most excellent growths of Southern Europe, resembling those 
of Spain, Cyprus, and Syracuse. Cape Corso is, however, also 
rich in oranges and lemons. 

Rambling further on these heights, at a distance from the sea¬ 
shore, one sees little of the charms of the beautiful district, which 
lie concealed in the valleys. All Cape Corso is a system of such 
glens towards the sea on both sides. But the mountains them¬ 
selves are rugged and destitute of shade; for their bushes arc no 
protection against the sun. Limestone, serpentino, talc-slatc, 
and porphyries appear. I at length came late in the evening, 
after a fatiguing walk, to the valley of Sisco. A paesauo had 
promised me hospitality there, with which cheering prospects I 
descended into the valley. But which was the commune of 
Sisco? There were, round about at the foot of the mountains, 
and stretching higher up them, several little black villages, all 
comprised under the name Sisco. This is the Corsican way, to 
call all the localities of a valley by the one general name of tho 
pievB, though each bears its peculiar name also. I directed my 
steps towards the nearest village, where an old convent under 
pine-trees seemed to attract me and say, Pilgrim, come, taste 
the delights of my good wine.** But I was disappointed, and had 
to go uphill for a couple of miles more, till at last I reached tlio 
house of mine host of Sisco. The little ^village lay picturesquely 
beneath uncouth black rocks, with a tearing stream foaming 
through them, and Mount Stello towering up above. 

My host’s house was a new establishment, and comfortable. Some 
men were just com© in from the mountains with their guns, and 
there was a little party of country people assembled. The 
women took no part; they only prepared the meal, soiwod it, 
and disappeared. The evening was passed in convorsation. 
The people of Sisco are poor, but hospitable and friendly. Ou 
the morrow my host waked me at daybreak; he accompanic^d 
me a few steps from his house, and then gave me to tho care of 
an old man, who was to guide me over the Jabyrinthino mountain 
tracks into the right road to Crosciano. I had a few introduc¬ 
tions for other villages of the cape, given me overnight. This 
is the excellent and praiseworthy custom in Corsica, that the 
host gives his parting gixest a letter to his relations or frieudf» 
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to use on his journey; and these then receive him to a like hospi¬ 
tality, and on his departure furnish him with a like introduction 
to others. Thus one may be entertained as a guest from day to 
day, and meet great attention every where. As there are 
scarcely any inns in the villages, travelling would otherwise be 
hardly possible. 

Sisco has a very ancient church dedicated to St. Catherine, 
which is a noted place of pilgrimage, standing high on the sea- 
coast. A strange ship being once ctist on this coast, the crew 
vowed offerings to the church for their deliverance, which they 
subsequently really devoted. They are rare relies indeed, and 
the people of Sisco may feel some iJiide in ])rofesaing such tine 
things as a bit of the clod from which Adam was modelled, a 
few almonds from Paradise, Aaron’s rod that blossomed, a bit of 
manna from the desert, a bit of the hide worn by John the 
Baptist, a bit of Christ’s cradle, a bit of Christ’s reed, and the 
celebrated rod with which Moses parted the Bod Sea. 

There are many picturesque views in the mountains of Sisco, 
and the country becomes more charming the further you go 
north. I went along the side of Monte Alticcioni through many 
villages, Crosciano, Pietra Corbara, and Caguana ; but I found 
also the wretchedest villages, in which even the vineyards came 
to an end. As I had declined a breakfast in the house of niy 
host, not to drive the good pet)ple at sunrise into the IdLchen, 
and it was now close upon midday, I began to feel extremely 
hungry. There were neither figs nor walnuts by the road-side, 
so I determined to appease my hunger at any cost in the next 
joaese that I should pass through. In three hoxiwos tluy had 
nothing—^no wine, no bread; it was all gone. In the fourth 
house I heard the tones of a guitar. Two old men in ragg<ul 
smock-frocks sat here, one on the bed and the other on a stool 
The former held the cetm'a on his arm, and played, gazing con¬ 
templatively into vacuity; porliapa recalling his long bygone 
youth. The old man opened a drawer and took out a half loaf, 
wrapped carefully in a cloth, and presented mo the broad to cut 
myself a piece. Then sitting down again on the bed, he struck 
the guitar and sang a vocefo^ or dirge. I sab by, eating the 
bread of the bitterest poverty, and fancied myself in the presence 
of the old harper in Willielin Meister, who sang, 

Who ne’er his broad in fiorrow ato, 

Who ne’er the mournful midnight hours 
Weeping upon his bed hath Hat, 

He knows you not, yo heavenly Powers.** 
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Heaven knows liow Goethe came to Corsica! but this is already 
the second character from Goethe that I have met on this wild 
cape. 

So my hunger was more than appeased, and I passed on. As 
I descended into the vale of Liiri, the country around me be¬ 
came a perfect paradise. Luri is the most charming valley in 
Cape Corso, and the most extensive too, although it is only six 
miles long and three broad. Towards the land side it is en¬ 
closed by fine mountains, on the highest summit of which stands 
a solitary black tower, called the Tower of Seneca, because, ac¬ 
cording to popular story, Seneca passed there the eight years of 
his exile. Towards the sea, the valley gently sinks as far as 
the Marina of Luri. A copious mountain-stream waters the 
whole valley, and is conducted in channels through the gardens 
and ^ orchai ds. !Heie aie the communes that form the piavQ of 
Luri, looking wealthy and comfortable, with their taper church- 
steeples, convents, and towers, in the midst of the moat luxu¬ 
riant southern vegetation. I have seen many a glorious valley 
in Italy, but I remember none that presents so smiling and 
joyous an aspect as this vale of Luri. It is quite full of vine¬ 
yards, shaded by orange and lemon trees, and fruit-trees of 
every kind, rich in melons and garden plants; and the higher 
you mount, the thicker become the groves of chestnuts and 
walnuts, and of fig, almond, and olive trees. 




CHAPTEE III. 

PINO. 

_A GOOD carriage road leads up from the Marina of Luri. One 
enjoys the balmy air of a never-ending garden. Hou.ses, in an 
elegant Italian villarstyle, give evidence of prosperity. How 
happ 3 r must man he here,—spared the raging of the elomouts 
and of human passions! A vine-dre.sper, who saw me coming 
along, beckoned me into his vigne, and I waited for no second 
in-ntation._ Naught of vine-disease to he heard of, but idonty 
and geniality every where. The wine of Luri is fine, and the 

?i, If V considered the best in all 

the Mediten-anean countries. It is principally the species ofr 
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citrons witli thick peel, called Cedri, that is grown here, and 
especially on the whole western coast of the cape, hiit most of 
all at Centuri. This tree, which is extremely tender, demands 
careful training. It thrives only in warm sunshine, and in the 
valleys that are sheltered from the wind Liheccio. Cape Oorso 
is a perfect Elysium of this precious tree of 1.he Hesperides. 

I now started on my journey again, to cross the Serra to 
Pino, on the other sea. For a long time I wallccd through 
woods of walnut'trees, whose fruit was ripe; and I must here 
confirm what I had heard, that the Corsican walnut-trees ai'e 
unequalled. Pig-trees, olives, and chestnuts, alternate with the 
walmits. It is delightful to roam tlirotigh a dark-shaded Ger¬ 
man forest of beeches, oaks, or pines; but the woods of the south 
are also glorious, for their trees form a most noble coiuj)auy. T 
climbed up the tower Foudali, which stands quite embuKomod 
in green, close to the little village of the same name, making a 
very picturesque ofiTcot in the midst of this fresh foliage. From 
its battlements one looks into the beautiful valley and down to 
the blue sea, and upwards sees groou hills upon hills, darkly 
crowned by abandoned convents. And upon the highest ci‘ag 
of the Serra is seen the Tower of Soncca, frowning down like a 
Stoic standing wrapped in thought, far into the land anti sea. 
The many towers that stand hereabouts (for 1 counted several) 
give proof that this vale of Luri was richly cultivated, evi»n in 
ancient times. The]'' were built to ])rotect it.s civilisation; and 
even Ptolemy, in hivS Corsican geography, knows the vale of Luri: 
he calls it Lurinon. „ 

I climbed up through a shady grove and flowering crec‘j»ors to 
the ridge of the Son'll, close under the foot of the mountaui-cono 
on which the Tower of Seneca stands. Prom this point both 
seas are visible, to the right and to the left. Now tlio path 
descended to Pino, where some Carrariau sculptors awaited me. 
The view of the western coast, with its red reefs and little 
indented rocky bays, and of the densely wooded pieve of Pino, 
was quite a surprise. Pino has a few ohat(tau-like houses and 
beautiful parks, where a Kouian Duea would not disdain to 
dwell. There arc milliorniairos even in Corsica, and espijcially on 
the Cape they reckon up about a hundred wealthy fuiuilies, 
among whom are a few iuordinatoly ojmleut, whoso wealth hay 
hceu gained by tliomsolves or their relations in the Antilles, 
Mexico, and Brazil. 

One of these Croesuses of Pino has inherited from his uncle in 
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St. Thomas an estate of ten millions of francs. Uncles are^ after 
all, the most capital people. To have an uncle is as mucli as to be 
always putting into a lottery. They are excellent people; they 
may make any thing of their nephews: millionnaires, immortal, 
historical characters. The nephew at Pino has built a chapel of 
Corsican marble to his uncle for his deserts—a chirming 
Moorish family-vault on a knoll near the sea. The CaiTarese 
sculptors, who were just working at it, took me into the chapel. 
Above the uncles grave is written, Under the protection of 
G-od.” 

In the evening we visited the cure. We found him strolling 
up and down before his gloriously situated parsonage, in a 
brown Corsican jacket and with a Phrygian cap of liberty on his 
head. The hospitable gentleman showed us into his parlour, 
sat down on a wooden chair, and ordered the donna to bring 
wine. While the glasses were coming, he took down his guitar 
from the wall, and began to strike the strings with a free, bold, 
and joyous hand, and to sing the Paoli March. The Corsican 
clergy were ever free-souled men, and fought in many a fight 
beside their parishioners. The parson of Pino now cocked his 
Mithras-cap, and commenced a serenade to the fair Mary, *1 
shook hands with him heartily, and thanked him for the wine 
and the song, and went to the bed that was prepared for me in 
We intended to ramble about early on the morrow, 
and then visit Seneca upon his tower. 

On this western coast of Cape Corso, beyond Pino, is the fifth 
and last of the Cape, called ITonza-. Kear Nonza stands 
that tower that I mentioned in the History of Corsica, when 
telling of a trait of heroic patriojism. The tower may boast 
of another deed of heroic audacity. In the year 1768, the old 
captain Oasella was stationed in it with a small corps of militia. 
The Prench had already hrouglifc the Cape to submission, and the 
other captaias had capitulated. Oasella would not do the same. 
The tower had one cannon an dsuflScient ammunition, and the militia 
had their muskets. With this, the old man said, they could defend 
themselves against a whole army, and if the worst should come to 
the worst, they must blow themselves up. The militia knew 
their man, and that he would do what he said; they therefoi*© 
made off in the night, leaving their arms behind them/ and the 
old captain found himself alone. So he resolved to defend the 
tower entirely alone. The cannon was loaded; he loaded all the 
muskets, distributed them at the loopholes, and awaited the» 
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THE TOWER OF SENECA, 

Melins latebam prncul ab invidiae malis, 

Bemotus inter Corsici rupee marie. 

Seneca, Ociavia, ii. 1. 

The Tower of Seneca is visiWe even on the sea, and many miles 
off. It stands on a bare gigantic block of granite, which towers 
up solitary from the mountain-top, and supports the black and 
weatherbeaten walls. Solitary stand these also, awful and 
melancholy, with mists hanging about them. Desolate moun¬ 
tain heaths all round, and the sea far below on both sides. 

If the exiled Stoic really passed eight years of banishment 
here, enthroned high among the clouds, in the silence of this 
rock-wilderness, as a significant tradition maintains, the locality 
was not amiss for a philosopher to indulge in sage meditations 
on the world and destiny, and to contemplate with wonder the 
eternal elements. The spirit of solitude is the best instructor of 
the wise. It may then have revealed to Seneca the secrets of 
the universe and shown him the vanity of the great Eomo, in 
silent nights when he would have lamented his lot as an exile. 
When he returned again to Eome, he maj-, in the midst of the 
horrors of Nero, have often wished the solitaiy days of hiw 
Corsican life back again. There is an old Eoman tragedy, Octavi.i, 
having for its subject the tragical fate of the wife of Nero. In 
this tragedy, Seneca appears as the moralizer, and utters the 
following verses of lamentation — 

* Seneca, Oct. ii. init. 

Quid me, potens Fortnna, fallaci mihi 
Blandita Tiiltu, sorte contentum mea 
Alte extulisti, gravius iit merem edita 
Beceptus arce, totque prospicerem metus ? 

Melius latebam procul ab invidiss malis 
Bemotus inter Corsici rupes matis: 

Tibi liber animus et sui juris, mihi 
Semper yacabat, studia recolenti mea, 

O quam juvabat (quo nihil raajus parens 
Natura genuit opens immensi artifex) 

Coelum intueri, solis alternaa vices, 
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Wherefore, with guileful visag-e flattering me. 

Thou, potent Fortune I hast exalted high 
Me with my lot contented ? that my fall 
Be so much deeper, and with fears beset? 

Better by far away from envy’s ills 
Among the rocks of Corsican seas I lurk’d; 

My mind was free and self-controlled, and aye 
Had leisure olden studies to rehearse. 

O how I joy’d—the grandest pleasure ’tis 
Dame Nature ’mong her countless gifts bestows— 

To observe the heavens, and watch the changeful sun, 

And Phoebe’s orb, bjr wandering stars begirt, 

And then the glittering pride of air’s expanse! 

And when this universe grows old, anon_ 

To chaos blind it shall relapse ; e’en now 
Draws on the last great day which shall o’erwhelm 
A godless race beneath the heaven's collapse. 

Bough was the slioplierd’s path that led xxs over cnitnbled 
stones to tho summit. Concoaled among the bnslios and rocks 
below tho tower, and about half-way up, stands a deserted 
Franciscan monastery. Tho liordsmou and tho wild lig-troes 
now dwell in its porclics, and the raven croaks tho 'proJUndis, 
Yet tho morning and the ovouing come to cclobrato tljojr silent 
worship, and to otikiiullo in saciilico the wilil myrtle, mint, and 
broom. What a fragrance of plants all about, and what a 
morning stillness upon tho moiintains and tlio soa ! 

We now stood at tho Tower of Seneca, Inwing scraxublod up 
on hands and foot to reach its walls. One can liold on by ledges 
of the wall, and so, hanging, over tho ])vocipieo, climb to a win¬ 
dow ; for there is no nthor way into tliu tower. Its outworks 
are entu’cly destroyed, and it can only be discovered from tlioir 
remains that there waS hero a castle oitlnu' of the Signori of tho 
Cape or of the Genoese. The tower is X’lKiud, ami built of 
astoiiishiugly firm materials ; its cornice is sluvered, ISeneca 
can hardly have lived on this Avernus, which is at tiny rate un¬ 
attainable to tho flight of tho moral philosopluu'—a genus that 
loves the llats. Seneca surely lived in one of tho Bumau colo¬ 
nies, Aleria or Mariana, wboro the Stoic, ticcustomed to Uomau 
comfort, may have fanushed a nice hnwi mijir tho sea, from 
whence the favourite mullus or tunny htid no long journey to 
his dinner-tablo. 

Orboiuquc Phmbca, awtra rpimu ciiigunt vaga, 

Lateque X'ulgous ictbeviH magm ili'cusl 
Qui »i senmit, bmtuH in onKiuin clumH 
Casurus iteriim, imnc udosi mmuln dies 
SupromuH ille, qui pvomat genus iuipiuin 
Cem riuua. 
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An idea from the terribly beautiful world of imperial Home 
passed tbrough my mind as I sat upon Seneca’s tower. Who 
can understand this world fully and correctly ? I sometimes ima¬ 
gine it to be Hades, and fancy the human race to be holding a 
great foul’s carnival in its obscurity, dancing a giant ballet before 
the emperor’s throne j but the emperor sits on the throne 
gloomy as Pluto, and occasionally breaks out into a foolish 
laugh : for this carnival is really too infid for any thing. An¬ 
cient Seneca, too, plays among the puhinelle, and enters the stage 
with his bathing-tuh. 

Even a Seneca may have something tragicomic. See him in 
the half-touching, half-ridiculous form of that ancient statue 
which bears his name. He stands undrapod, with a cloth round 
the loins, in the hath in which he intends to die ; the figure is 
so perfectly miserable, lean, and bent-kneed, and the countenance 
laments so very lamentably 1 He looks like St. Jerome, or liko 
an emaciated penitent, pitiful, and yet provoldng laughter, in the 
same way as many pictures of martyrs are tragicomic, from fche 
form of their sufferings being generally so strange. 

Seneca was born of a knightly family in Corcluba in Spain, 
tln^ee years before Christ. * His mother was He]via, a woman 
of uncommon esprit, and his father a well-known rhetor, Lucius 
Annaaus, who went with his family to Home. Seneca the son 
flourished at the time of Caligula as an orator and Stoic philo¬ 
sopher of immense learning, in which he had been aided by an 
esti-aordinary memory. He says himself that he could repeat 
in the same order two thousand names that were given him, and 
that he found it easy to repeat accurately ?nore than two hundred 
verses after one hearing* 

Becoming distinguished at the court of Claudius also, he was 
overthrown by Messalina. She accused him of having had illicit 
commerce with the notoi'ious Julia, the daughter of Germanicus, 
and the most, shameless woman in Home. The accusation is 
doubly comic, both as proceeding from a JMessalina, and because 
we have to imagine the moral philosopher as a Don Juan, What 
truth there is in the scandalous story wo cannot know; but 
Home was a queer place, and there could be nothing moi'c eccen¬ 
tric than the characters of its inhabitants. Julia was set aside, 
and the Don Juan Seneca banished among the barbarians of 
Corsica, So Seneca now became in the strict sense of the word 
a Corsican bandit. 

There was then scarcely a more terrible punishment than 
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exile, because exile from Home was an expulsion out of tbe 
world. For eight long years Seneca lived on the wild island, 
I cannot therefore forgive my old friend that he has said nothing, 
noted down nothing, about its natural featiu'es, and the history 
and manners of the then population. A single chapter by 
Seneca on the subject would now be of great value. But it’is 
characteristic of the Konian, that ho had nothing to say about 
the barbarous country. Man was at that time haughty, confined 
in his views, and unloving towards the human race. How dif¬ 
ferently do we now look at nature and history! 

To the exiled Seneca the island was only a prison to be 
bated. The little that he says about it in his letter of consola¬ 
tion, shows how little he know it. For if it was then loss 
cultivated than nowadays, yet its size was always the same* 
Yet he composed the following epigrams upon Coi*aica, which are 
among his poetical works — 


Corsican island, tliou erst by Phoctcan colonists dwelt in, 

Corsica, whom they callM Cyrmis in language of Greece ; 

Corsica, shorter than groat Sardinia, longer than Klha, 

Corsica, crossed and rccrossoil by nianv streams full of fish; 
Corsica, terrible isle when summer’s first boat ’gins to burn ns, 

Piercer yet, when his face Sirius shows ni the sky 

Spare then the exiles—rather the buried already I’d stylo tlioui; 

O’er poor living men’s dust soft be tliy covering soil, 

A second epigram has boon dcchivcd spuriotis; but T know 
not why the complaining man should not have written it as well 
as any of his coutompoi'arics or successors iu Oorsieau exile. The 
epigram says :— ^ 


* Seneca, Bpigr, 1. ct ii. 

Corsica riiocaico tclliia habllata oolono, 

Corsica, qmo patrio nomine Oyrnus eras; 

Corsica, Sardinia brovior, porriH'tior Ilva ; 

Corsica, inseosis ptsrvia ilumiriibus; 

Corsica tcrvibilis, qmun priinum incaiuluit a'stas; 

Suivior, oHteiidit (juum iVn-ns ora Caiiis; 

Parco TolcgatiSj hoc ost,Jum parcc Hiqmltis. 

Vivorum cinori sit tua terra lev is, 

Barbara prmruptis iuclusa rst Corsica saxis: 

llorriila, dosertis unclique vasta locis. 

Non poma autuninus, eegetes non (lineal jcstas; 

Oanaque Palladio inumn'c bruma caret: 

XJmbrarum ntillo vor cst ludabib' fctu, 

Nullmiun in infaimto uaHcitur herha solo; 

Non panis, non huustus nqum, non ultinius ignia : 

Bio sola hftjc duo aunt, exsul et exsilium, 

N 
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Barbarous, and by rugged rocks is Corsica guarded 

Desert and vast are her fields barren on every side, 

No fruits autumn matures, nor corn the summer doth ripen, 

Nor by Pallas’ dear gift is the dark winter cheered 

Never is spring there blest by the growth of shadowy leafage; 

Never a plant that will thrive in the poor hapless soil. 

Here is nor bread nor water, nor life’s last boon, even fire, seen ; 

Here is the Banished alone, lone with his Banishment, 

If exsul be translated bandit,” the verse is strikingly appli¬ 
cable, even at this day. 

The Corsicans have not spared Seneca their revenge. Because 
he has said such abominable things of them and their country, 
they have fixed a tale of scandal upon him. The popular legend, 
namely, tells this one only event of the time of his Corsican resi¬ 
dence. As Seneca sat in his tower, and looked down upon the 
frightful island, he saw the Corsican maidens, and they found 
favour in his eyes. The son of the gods came down, and began 
to flirt with the daughters of the country. He deemed a fair 
shepherdess worthy of his embraces. Whilst he was partaking 
with her of a joy remarkably human, be was surprised by the 
relations of the fair one, who took him and scourged his lust out 
of him with nettles. Ever since the nettle has grown ineradi- 
cably at the foot of the Tower of Seneca as a warning symbolical 
plant for moral philosophei*s ! The Corsicans call it ortica di 
Seneca, 

Poor Seneca! he cannot escape from tragicomic situations. 
A Corsican asked me, “ You have read what Seneca said of us ; 
ma era v/n hirhone” (but he was a great rascal). Seneca morale, 
says Dante : Seneca birbone, says the Dorsican. That again is 
a sign of Corsican patriotism. 

The unfortunate man breathed out other sighs in verse; a few 
epigrams to liis friends, and one to his native town of Corcluba. 
[f Seneca ever wrote any of the tragedies that bear his name, he 
eertainly wrote the Medea in Corsica. Where was there a 
.ocalifcy that could inspire him more to this poem on the Argo¬ 
nauts, than the seagirt isle 'I There he might well make his 
Jhorus sing the remarkable words which prophesy Columbus: *— 

* Seneca, Medea, il 374. 


.venient annis 

Secula seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, ct ingens 
Pateat tellus, Tiphysq[ue nuves 
Detegafc orbes j nee sit terris ultima Thule, 
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.‘‘ In the Utter clays 

Is to rome an a!:**e when the ocean shall 

The bDTiils of the universe loose; and hu^c^e 

Lie open to view the earth, and new worlds 

Shall Tjph)'s discover; nor longer be Thule the farthest of lands.’* 

But the mariner Columbus was born ia tlie G-onoese territory, 
in the vicinity of Corsica. The Corsicans make liim a native of 
Calvi, in Corsica, and they still maintain this. 


CHAPTEB y. 

SENECA MORALE. 

- 0 vifli Orft'O 

TulHo e Livio c Sen oca morale. 

Dante, Jnf. iv. MO. 

Sekeca gathered many oxcollcnt fruits in his exile, and ]>er- 
haps was indebted for some part of las .noble (mnU^nnilatioii of 
the universe leather to his Corsican snlifcurlo tJnin to the (lo(^iriii(iS 
of an Attains and Socio. At the oud of his lol-tor of consola¬ 
tion to his mother, TTolvia, ho writes thus:—“Hoar bow you 
may think of mo: brisk and joyous, as in tlic best days of my 
life. Those arc, indeed, the best days of a man’s life, wlnm Ibo 
mind is freed from all caries, and has l(‘isur(\ for its own lUitivily, 
and he amuses himself one whih) with lighitu' studies, another 
while, in liis eager search for truth, rises to the cont(miidatttm of 
his own nature and tliafc of tlio universe. Tie first investigates 
countries and their position, then tho nature of the surrouniling 
sea, and the laws nf its aliiTiiatc chh and flow ; then ho (bKainiiu?B 
all that tract, rife in terrors, that lies between heaven amVtsarth 
—a space disturbed by thunder, lightning, blasts eyf wind, and the 
falling of rain, snow, and hail ; tlnm, having p!iss(‘d all lower 
things, ho takes his flight to the liighesh, and enjoys the grandest 
view of tho divine ; and, mindful of his own (‘Urnity, ho entors 
upon all that has been or shall he throughout all ag('s/’ 

■When I took up Scnoca’s lettf<r of eonsolntlon to his mother, 
I was not a little curious to see how he would eonsolo her. 
How would any of tho thousand (^xiles (yf culture, wlio nro at 
this present day scattered ovtu* ilic world, console a mother 1 
Seneca’s letter to his mother is a treyitise in seventeen chnpters, 
aiTijfigcd according to tho moat approved models of tho schools. 
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It is an exceedingly instructive contribution to the i)sychol(^y 
of those Stoical characters. The son thinks less of consoling his 
mother than of wiiting an excellent and elegant treatise, the 
style and logic of which shall be admired. He is quite proud 
that his treatise will form a new class of literary composition, 
and writes to his mother as an author deliberately weighs his 
subject with a critic. “ Though I have perused,” he says, ‘' all 
works composed by the greatest minds with a view of checking 
or moderating g’rief, I could not find an instance of any one 
offering consolation to his friends while he was himself deplored 
by them. So I was at a loss in so new a case, and feared I 
might open old sores instead of healing them. But would not 
a man, who should raise his head even from the funeral pile to 
give a last consolation to his friends, require new forms of speech 
not taken from common daily conversation ? And every great and 
excessive grief must necessarily deprive one of a choice of language, 
as it often even stops the voice itself. Be it as it may, I will 
strive to succeed, nob through confidence in my talents, but 
because I, as a consoler, may be equivalent to the most cogent 
arguments for consolation. And I hope that to me, to whom 
you can deny nothing, you will not refuse even this (liowheit 
all mourning is stubborn), that I fix a limit to your grief.” 

He then begins to console after the new fashion, hy couutiug 
up all that his mother has already endured, and drawing thence 
the inference that she must be hardened to suffering. Through 
the entire treatise peeps out the skeleton upon which it is con¬ 
structed—that, first, his mother must ijof grieve for his sake; and, 
secondly, she must not grieve for her own sake. The letter is full 
of the finest Stoical contempt of the world, 

“‘But it is dreadful to he deprived of one’s native land!’ 
But pray considerthat crowded population, for whom the countless 
dwellings of the great city are barely sufficient j the greater part 
of those multitudes is without a native land; from their muni¬ 
cipal towns and colonies, and the whole world besides, they have 
come streaming to Borne. Some are attracted by ambition, 
others by the claims of public life, others hy the duties of an em¬ 
bassy, others hy luxury seeking a wealthy place convenient for 
excesses; some by desire of liberal studies, others by the thea¬ 
tres ; a few hy friendship, or by speculation, seeking a wider 
field for the display of its abilities; some bring the beauty of 
their person to market, others the eloquence of their tongue. 
Then leave this city, which may in a manner be called the c^m- 
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mon fatherland of all; go the round of all other cities ; there is 
none in which a large part of the population is not foreign. Now 
pass from those cities which attract many hy their delightful 
situation or the advantages of their position, and go to desert 
regions and rugged islands, to Sciatlius and Seriphus, Gyarus 
and Corsica j you will find no place of banishment where there 
is no one living for pleasure. Even here in Corsica there dwell 
more foreigners than native inhabitants. For a stirring and rest¬ 
less mind has been given to man ■ which you will not be sur¬ 
prised at if you regard its first origin—that it is not congealed 
from a gross and earthly body, but is deduced directly from iho 
Celestial Spirit, and that celestial things are always in motion. 
Eegarcl the heavenly bodies that enlighten the world; none of 
them stands still; they move incessantly and change their 
places.”* This fine thought has been suggested to Seneca by his 
poetic talent. Our well-known “ Wanderer’s song,” says :— 

The sun he ne’er tarries there up .in the heaven, 

To wander o’er laud and o’er seas he is driven.’*' 

“Against the adtual change of place,” Seneca continues, 
“ Varro, the most learned Homan, considers it a sufiiciont re¬ 
medy to remember ‘that the nature of ihings is the same wher¬ 
ever we go. Marcus Brutus finds solace in the consideraLion, 
that those who go into exile can take their virtues with them. 
And how little it is after all that we lose ! two glorious things 
follow us wherever we move, uniTei'sal nature and our indivi¬ 
dual virtue. Let us mSisiro the length of any couiifcrii'S whatso¬ 
ever, we shall find no soil in the world where man could not 
set up his home. Every where the eye raises itself e<j[ua.lly to 
heaven, and equal intervals separate all divine abodes from all 
human. Accordingly, so long as my eyes be not drawn off from 
that sight, of which they 'can never drink their fill; so long as I 
can behold the sun and moon, and fasten my gaze upon the 
stars, investigate their rising and setUug, their distances, and 
the causes of their moving—now quicker, now slower—and see so 
many stars twinkling through the night, some immoveable, 
others moving in no large circle, but coming mind xipon their 
own track again—some bui’sting into light suddenly—somedax- 
ailing the sight with' streaming radiance as if they were falling, 

*The song alluded to will be found in moflt oollcctiotiH of Gorman 
Yulkslieder. It commences, Wolilauf! nuch getruukou den funkclndcu ’Welu. 
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or flying past witli a long train and mncli light;—so long as I 
be -with these, and mixed np with the things of heaven, as far as 
man may; and so long as my mind, ever striving after the con¬ 
templation of things kindred to itself, remains above ground, 
■what care I what gronnd my foot treads ? This island is not 
productive of pleasant or fruit-bearing trees, nor is it watered by 
large navigable rivers j scarce fertile enough for the sustenance 
of its own inhabitants, it produces nothing desired by other na¬ 
tions ; no precious stone is quarried here {non ’pretiosus hie lapis 
cceditur)^ nor veins of gold or silver worked. But narrow is the 
spirit that is delighted by earthly things ; it should be led to 
those things which appear equally every where, and are equally 
brilliant every where.” 

This also is beautiful and clever, ^'The longer porches they 
build, the higher they raise their towers, the further they spread 
out their suburbs, the deeper they dig their summer grottos, the 
more massive the pinnacles of the dining-halls that they raise, 
so much the more have they to hide the heavens from their 
sight. Bratus, in his hook on virtue, says that he saw Marcel- 
lus in exile at Mitylene, and that he was living most happily, 
as much so as the nature of man permitted; nor had he ever 
been more devoted to the fine arts than then. So, he adds, that 
when he had to return without Marcellus, it seemed to him as if 
he were rather himself going into exile than leaving the other 
in exile ” 

hvTow follows a eulogitim of poverty and contentednoss, in 
opposition to the gormandizing of the wealthy, who rake all seas 
for their treasures to tickle their palate, who fetch their game 
from beyond the Phasis, and their fowls from tlie Parthians, and 
who eat in order to vomit, and vomit in order to eat* The 
Emperor Caligula, says Seneca, ‘^whom !N*ature seems to me to 
have produced in order to show what the extreme of crime has 
it in its power to do when conjoined with the extreme of pro¬ 
sperity, dined on one day for ten millions of sesterces; and, 
though in this he was assisted hy the talents of all the clever 
people, he yet scarcely discovered how to consume the tribute of 
three provinces in a single meal/’ Seneca, like Bousseau, preaches 
the return of njen to the simple condition of nature. The times 
of the two moralists were analogous; they themselves are similar 
in their weaknesses of character, though Seneca was a Boman 
and a hero compared to Bonsseau. 

«Scipio’s daughters received their portion from the pubKo 
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treasury because tbeir father left them nothing, 0 ha.ppy hua- 
banils of these two girls!” exclaims Seueca^ '^to v/hom the 
Boman people acted the part of father-in-law I which do you 
consider hapj^ier—the fathers of ballet-girls, whose daughters 
marry with a dowry of a million sesterces, or Scipio, whose 
children received from the Senate, their guardian, clumsy copper 
coins for their portions 

After Seneca has consoled his mother with regard to his own 
sufferings, he consoles her also on her own account. Thou 
needest not to regard the ways of some women, wliose grief, 
when once it has entered into them, only doatli can tenninatc: 
Thou knowest some who never put off again the mourning they 
assumed for the loss of their sons. From thee, whose nature is. 
fundamentally stronger, more is expected; no feminine indul¬ 
gence can he allowed to one from whom all fominiiio faults are 
far. Thou hast not been drawn to the side of the many hy the 
greatest evil of our age—immodesty; thee, no gems nor pearls 
have corrupted; thee I’ichcs have not dazzled as tlie liighest 
good of the human race; tlion, who wort well brought up in an 
ancient house of strict virtue, hast not had thy judgmout dis¬ 
torted hy imitation of the had, a tiling fraught with danger even 
to the upright. Thou hast never heon ashamotl of the number 
of thy children, as though it roproaehoil time with thy advancing 
age; nor concealed the bliss that awaited thoo as an uuseouily 
burden, after the fashion of otluir ladies, whose sohi commou ela¬ 
tion is the beauty of their iiguro; nor ronouuoed thy hope of a 
numerous progeny. Thou hast not polluted thy face with roiigo 
and cosmetics; nor over been charmed by a dross made more to 
expose than to veil the person. The only real adonimout and 
greatest comeliness thou hast judged to bo modesty, winch is the 
fairest kind of beauty, and one iH)on which yoai*s Inivo no pttwer,’* 
So writes the son to his mother, and metliinks wo may trace in 
it the genuine philosophic plilogm. 

Ho reminds her of Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi;, yet ho 
will not conceal from himself that grief is a stubborn and uu- 
yjeldmg thing. Tears will break forth, after all, from the face 
that puts on a look of sternness. “We sonietimes try to ongrosa 
ourselves with games and gladiatorial oxlubitibns; and* in the 
midst of the very means used to distract our morbid thoughts^ 
they are invaded by stnuo silent j^rompter of our grief. Tlnsre- 
fore It is better to overcome tlian to ovado grief. For that 
^hich has been cheated, and drawn off by ploasuroa and distrac- 
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tionS; rises again, and gadns through the very interval of rest 
fresh force to harass j but that "which has yielded to reason is 
allayed for ever/’ Here the voice of a sage declares beautiful, 
simple, and true, but bitterly hard rules of living. Therefore 
Seneca does not advise his mother to employ the usual means of 
getting over grief (here we are again forced to smile), namely, 
to take a delightful j ourney, or to seek distraction for the thoughts 
in domestic ajffairs j no, he advises intellectual employment. 
He here laments that his father, an excellent man, but one who 
clove too strictly to the customs of his father's, could not resolve 
upon giving her a philosophical education. Here we have, on a 
small scale, a capital picture of old Seneca, the father. e know 
mow what he looked like. When the modern gentlemen and 
ladies in Corduba, having caught up the ernancijjation and higher 
position of women from Plato’s Pepublio, represented to the old 
man that his young wife would indeed do well to attend the 
lectures of a few philosophers, he blustered out, “ Humbug ! my 
wife shall be no spoiled princess, and no silly blue-stockiug j she 
shall know how to cook, get children, and bring up children/* 
■So said this exeellent worthy, and added in the best Spanish, 
«Bastai” 

Seneca then speaks much of greatness of soul, of which woman 
"too is capable j but he little thought then that he was to see it 
exemplihed on occasion of his death, in his own wife, Paulina. 
A uohle man, then, and a Stoic of the most exalted sentiments, 
has spoken in this consolation to Helvia. Is it possible that the 
same man could think and write as aoonfmon cringing flatterer 


CHAPTER YI, 

SRtNR'CA BIRBOI^Ii, 

Magpil pectoris est inter secunda moderatio. 

Seneca. 

Here is a second letter of consolation, written by Seneca lA 
the second or third year of his exjile in Corsica, to Polybius, thd 
freedman of Claudius, a common courtier. Polybius was 
associated with the overleamed Claudius as his scientific adviser, 
and was himself labouring at a Latin translation of Homer, and 
a Greek of Virgil. Seneca s letter of condolence to the eburtief 
_* Seneca, Cona. ad Helv., 1, 6, 8, 9,12,16. 
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was prompted by the loss of his talented brother. He wrote 
the treatise in the conviction that Polybius would read it to the 
emperor; thus he hoped to appease the wrath of Claudius, and 
the essay became a model of low flattery towards princes and 
their influential chambei'lains. In reading it, one must not forget 
what sort of people Claudius and Polybius were. 

“ 0 Pate ! ” exclaims the flatterer, “ how unerringly thou hast 
discovered that this part alone was exposed to thy darts ! Per 
what else couldst thou have done to such a man 'I Shouldafc thuu 
have taken his money ? to that he never was a slave, and now* 
he even throws it away whenever he can.—Life 'I —the fame of 
his genius promised him immortality. He himself took care that 
his better part should live on, ami that by the composition of 
splendid oratorical works he should exempt himself from the 
common lot of moi*tality. So long aa any honour is paid to 
litei^turo, so long as the Latin language maintaina its powei', or 
the Gi'eek its grace, his name will live coupled with the greatest 
men, whose talents ho has equalled, oi*, if his modesty will not 
allow that, has come near to,—Unworthy deed ! Polybius mourns, 
and has some grief, while the emperor continues liis favour ! It 
was doubtless this, inexorable Pate, that thou wert aiming at— 
to show that no one can he defendcjd against thee, not ovmi by 
the emperor.—Thou must not complain of fate, Polybius, so long 
as the emperor is saved to tlioe, wlio thou always sayst is deai'er 
to thee than thy lilb. If he is safe and well, thy friends arc safe, 
and thou liast lost nothing; then thy eyes ought to bo not only 
diy, but sparkling witli» joy. In the omi>eror thoix hast every 
thing ; ho stands in the place of every thing besidoH.—So long as 
thy gaze is flxod on this thy deity, sadue.ss will And no ontranoo 
into thy mind.” 

“Keep thy hands off the emperor, Fortune, and exhibit not thy 
power on him, unless it be thy power of blessing ; sniler him to 
heal the long diseases of the human race, and to restore to its 
place and amend all that was shattered and destroyed by the 
fury of the former emperor. This sun, that has enlightened a 
world hurled into the abyss and sunk in darkness, ever may it so 
shine! May he give peace to Clormany, xinlock the unknown 
wilds of Britain, and celebratotriumphs like hi a father’s, and new 
ones beside i The clemency that holds the first place among his 
virtues, gives me hopes that I shall be allowed to witness these; 
for he did not cast me down in such a way that he would bo 
unwilling to raise me again; ho did not indeed oast mo down 
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at allj but upheld me when stricken by fortune and falling to tbe 
ground, and set me gently down by tbe guidance of Lis divine 
band. He supplicated the senate on my behalf, and not only 
gave me life, but even besought it for me. He will soon see how 
he deigns to think of my cause, whether his justice perceives it 
to be good, or his clemency makes it good. In either case his 
benefit to me will be the same, whether he knows that I am 
innocent, or determines that I shall be. In "the meantime, it is 
a great alleviation of my misery to see his mercy pervading the 
whole world ; and since from this very nook of the world to 
which I am bound he has dug up and brought back to the light 
many who were buried under the rubbish of many years, I have 
no apprehensions that I shall be the only one passed over. And 
he himself best knows the time to succour each sufferer; I shall 
use every effort to prevent his being ashamed of coming to me. 
All hail to thy clemency, Csesar 1 which causes exiles to lead 
under thee a more tranq[uil life than under ‘Caligula lately the 
first men of the empire did. They tremble not, nor hourly expect 
the sword, nor turn pale at the sight of every arriving ship. 
By thee they have both a limitation of the horrors of their 
present fortune and tranquillity under it, and likewise the pro¬ 
spect of a better. Know that only those thunderbolts are the 
most absolutely just, which are worshipped by the persons they 
strike.” 

0 nettles! more nettles, noble Corsicans —era un hirhone! 

The letter of consolation concludes with these woi'ds: These 
thoughts I have put together as well <^13 I could^with a mind 
rendered dull and long incrusted with the mould of inactivity; 
if they seem either too little in accordance with your mind, or 
a feeble remedy for your grief, consider how little leisure for 
consoling others he can command who is preoccupied by his 
own ills; and how difficult it must be to find the appropriate 
Latin words, when one has constantly dinned into one’s ears an 
uncouth barbarous jargon, offensive even to the more pohslied 
bai'baiians. ” 

This flattery bore no fruit for the man of trouble; but the 
changes that took place in the Roman court recalled Seneca from 
exile. The head of Polybius had fallen; Messalina had been 
executed. Claudius was so obtuse that he forgot fcUo execution 
of his wife, and asked at supper a few days after why Messalina 
did not come to table. All these horrors have this kind of 
tragicomic chaa-acter; and in the midst of them returns th»b 
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prime consoler in affliction, the Corsican bandit. Agrippina, 
Claudius’s new wife, had him recalled to educate her sou Nero, 
a boy eleven years old- Can one fancy any thing more tragi¬ 
comic than Seneca in the capacity of instructor to Nero? He 
came thanking the gods that they had imposed on him the 
vocation of training a boy to be ruler of the world- Ho now 
hoped to fill the earth with his spirit, by imparting it to young 
Nero. What a task, at once tragical and ridiculous! lie was 
hoping to educate a tiger’s whelp on Stoic principles. Still, 
Seneca found this promising pupil to be as yet utterly unspoiled 
by false school mothodsj for ho had grown up in right royal 
ignorance, and enjoyed the closest intimacy with a barber, a 
coachman, and a rope-dancer. From their hands Seneca received 
the boy who was destined to rule over gods and men. 

As Seneca was banished to Corsica in the first year of Olaudius, 
and returned in his eighth, ho could rejoice in ^'this deity and 
this celestial star” for more than five yoai’s longer, But Claudius 
died suddenly, Agrippina luxving given him poison mixed by the 
notorious Lt>custa, in a gourd that scrvcil as drinkiug-vossel 
The death of Claudius brouglit Seneca the longed-for opp»)i‘tuuity 
of giving vent to his vengeance, lie took terrible reprisals for 
liis banishment, by writing upon tlio di^ceased tlio A]>f>colo- 
cyntosis, a pamphlet of astonishing wit and incredible audacity, 
fully equal iu genius to Lucian. The very title is an invention 
of genius; it parodies the notion of the a])otlioesis or triinslaliou 
of the Emperors to the gods, and signifies the triCHsJniiun into 
the society of #r gourd{fhcaiion of Claudius, wliu was 

poisoned by a gourd. I'liis satire is well worth roadiiijr. It is 
characteristic of the llomati times, when, under unrostrii^ted 
despotism, a man’s tongue dursf. yet speak such things, and a 
recently deceased emperor might be ojamly derided hy his 
successor, by his family, and by the people, as a harle(piin, saving 
the imperial dignity. Every thing in this Homan world is an 
ironical accident, tragicomic and grotesque—a regular foors 
paradise. 

Seneca speaks with a masquerader’s frtuulom, and commoncos 
thus: “T wish to record what lia])penod iu heaven f>u tlio LHli 
of October, in the consulshij) of Asiuius Mamslhis and Acilim 
Aviola, iu the new omjieror’s year, and the oomuiencomcut of a 
most felicitous ora, X shall yield neither to revenge nor to 
favour. If any one shall ask mo how I know the truth (»f my 
abatements, I shall in the first place not answer, unless I please: 
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■who can force me to it*2 I know that I have become a free man 
since he went the way of all flesh, who made true the proverb, 

^ One must be born either king or fool.’ If I choose to answer, 
I shall say whatever comes into iny head.” Seneca then says 
decisively, he has received what he is going to tell from the 
senator who saw Drusilla (the sister and mistress of Caligula) 
ascend to heaven on the Appian way (for this barefaced de¬ 
claration, Livius Greminus actually received from Caligula 
250,000 denarii reward); that the same senator saw all that 
passed on Claudius’s ascent to heaven. 

“ I believe I shall be better understood,” proceeds Seneca, “ if 
I say the month was October, the day the thirteenth. The 
hour I cannot tell for certain; philosophers will sooner agree 
than clocks. However, it was between the sixth and seventh 
hour.” “ Claudius began to pant for breath, and could flud no 
outlet for his departing soul. Then Mercury, who had always 
delighted in his talents, took one of the three Fates aside, and 
said, ‘ Wherefore, cruel woman, suflerest thou a wretched man 
to be in tortures'? he should never have been so long tormented; 
for the last sixty-four years he has been struggling for breath. 
What spite hast thou against him? Suffer tlie astrologers for 
once to say a true thing, when they bury him every year and 
every month, since he has been emperor; and yet it is no wonder 
if they en:, for no one knows Claudius’s hour, for nobody con¬ 
siders him to have been ever born. Do thy duty, 

And let him die; his empty court a better man shall rule.’” 

Hereupon, the Fate cuts Claudius’s iife-thread, but Lachesis 
spins aifother bright-shining thread, that of Nero. Phoebus ac¬ 
companies on the lyre, and Seneca flatters his pupil, his new sun, 
with flue, good-for-nothing verses: *— 

Phoebus hath spohen: he shall transcend the span of life mortal, 

Bearing^ my likeness upon his brow, ray beauty resembling, 

Neither in song nor in yoice a whit worse,* to wearied mortals 
Happy the age he shall bring, of laws first breaking the silence. 

Like as Lucifer scatters the stan-y^army of heaven, 

Or as Hesperus rises to greet the return of the starlight, 

Or as when rosy Aurora, first dissolving the darkness, 

Leads on the day, and earth is beshone by the radiant sunlight, 

And his golden wheels the sun brings forth from their prison : 

Such 15 Csesar, and such shall Borne admiring behold soon 
INero, whose beaming countenance glows with a gentler refulgence. 

And on whose beauteous neck rich waving curls are diffused. 


Phrebus ait: vincat niortalis tempora vitse, 
Hie mihi similis vultu, similisque decore, 
Nec cantu, nee voce minor: felicia lassis 
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“ Claudius mean while bubbled out bis soul, and tbex'ebj ceased 
to be supposed to live. He expired while he was hearing the 
comedians, so you see I do not fear these without cause.” 

So Claudius is dead. “Now news is brought to Jujuter of 
the arrival of a man of good figure, rather bald, who utters some 
sort of menaces against him, is always shaking liis head, and 
trails his right foot. On being asked of what nation he was, he 
replied with some confused sound j they did not understand his 
language, which seemed to be neither Greek nor Roman, nor of 
any known nation. Then Jupiter bids Hercules, who had vaga¬ 
bondized over the whole world, and was supposed to know all 
nations, to go and discover what sort of man this was. When 
Hercules saw his extraordinary figure, and his unheard of gait, 
and heard his hoarse voice, more resembling some sea-monster 
than any terrestrial animal, he thought there was a thirteenth 
labour in store for him; but, on looking more attentively, he 
thought he discovered resemblance to a man. hSo he approached 
him, and accosted him in Greek, the easiest thing iu the w^rld 
for a Greek— 

* Say, -vvho, and from wliat men thou art, and where thy city lins 

“ When Claudius heard this, he ivas rejoiced to fiiul pliilo- 
logians in heaven, and had hopes of finding some rea(l(‘.rs for his 
histories.” He had written in Greek twenty books of J'yrrhimic, 
and eight of Carthaginian history. So he answered at once iu 
another liuc of Homer, foolishly— 

*'From Ilium the winds have cast xno’moug Ciconians hm'.” * 

Fever, who alone of all the Roman gods had accompanied 
Claudius to heaven, gives him the lie, and calls him a regular Gaid. 
“ Therefore he did what a Gaul must do, made himseli* m.'istor of 
Rome.” (As I write down this sentence of tlxo old Roman here in 
Rome, and actually hear French trumpets, its correctness is cu¬ 
riously verified). Claudius directly gives onlors to have tYwer s 
head cut oif. “But you would have thought they were all his 
freedmen, so little did they mind his command.” Ho gains ovat 

Seuula pra^Mtabil;, Ic^^'UUKii'io Hilentia rnmput. , 

Qualiu diacuticHH i'uju;'ic‘iii.ia IjiunUn* aHtni 
Aut Hualia aiirgit rodenntibus Uenporus astriH, 

Qualls quum primuru teuebria Aun>ra solutis 
Xnduxk rubiuiuula diinn, sol mlnpiini oilunu 
Xjucidiis, ct primus o careuro u<nicitat aN;i.*s; 

Talis Cmsar adest, talem jam Roma JNR’ouom 
Adfipiciet: fla^n'at nitidus fulgoro remisao 
Yultus, et eifuao corva furmoaa capillo. 

» * Od. i. 170, and ix. 30, 
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Hercules, towever, wIlo introduces him into the hall of the gods. 
But the god Janus brings forward a motion, that none of those 
who eat the fruits of the held” shall henceforth be deified, and 
Augustus reads a written resolution, by which Claudius must 
evacuate Olympus within three days. The gods approve the 
decree, and Mercury then hustles them off by the collar into 
the lower world. 

On the Sacred way they are met by the funeral procession of 
Claudius, which is thus described:—It was most beautiful, and 
full of such pomp and expense, as showed clearly that a god was 
being buried. There was such a multitude^ of flute-players, 
horn-blowers, and trumpeters of all sorts, that even Claudius 
could hear them. All were joyous and lightsome; the Roman 
people walked about as though it felt free again. Only Agathon 
and a few advocates wept, but their mourning was truly heart¬ 
felt. The jurisconsults came forth from darkness, pale, thin, and 
only half alive, as if they were just coming to life again. When 
one of these saw the advocates putting their heads together and 
deploring their lot, he approached them, and said, ‘ I told you 
the Satarnalia would not last for ever.’ When Claudius saw 
his funeral, he discovered that he was dead. Tor the following 
anapaestic dirge was being sung with great bombast:— 


** Stream forth, ye tears of woe I 
Of counterfeit mourning, 

Let echo the forum. 

Nobliest hearted, 

Over the wide world, 

He in the swift race 
He the rebellious 
And with his light darts 
And with a sure hand 
Koes in flight headlong 
He could transfix, and 
Shield of the flying 
He too the Britons, 

Shores of the Ocean, 

Tribe of Brigantes, 

Betters of Romulus; 

Tremble before new 
Fasces and sway. 

Quicker than others 
Lawsuits decide. 

Hearing but one, or 
"Who as our judge 
Through the whole year? 
Yield up his place, 

Head giveth laws, 

Cities in Crete. 

Palms on your breasts, ye 


Sound, lamentations 
^Vith the sad clamour 
Fallen is he, the man 
Braver than whom there was 
Never another. 

Conquered the fleetest; 
Parthians i^uted, 

Followed the Persian; 
Strained the bowstring; 
With but a small wound 
Pierce through the painted 
Cowardly Mede. 

Dwelling beyond known 
And the blue-shielded 
Forced to submit to 
And bade old Ocean 
Masters, the Roman 
Weep for the man, who 
Could at an eye-glance 
Of the two parties 
Oft hearing neither. 

Now will hear causes 
He will to thee now 
Who to the silent 
Ruling a hundred 
Beat with your mournful 
Pleaders special,ye 
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Yenal race. Ye too, new poets, 

Weep and be downcast; Ye too above all, 

Who have gained lucre Princely and glorious. 

Shaking the dice-box.”* 

A band of singers meets Seneca on his entrance into the lower 
world with the exclamation, “We have found him! rejoice 
greatly I” the cry by which the Egyptians proclaimed the dis¬ 
covery of the ox Apis. These were all whom Claudius had had 
executed, Polybius and bis fellow freedmen among them, iEacus 
now examines the deeds of Claudius, and finds that he had 
judicially murdered “ thirty senators, three hundred and fifteen 
Roman knights or more, and other citizens as many as the sand 
or dust” foctt TE KDW 5 rs), So he decrees him the punishment of 

playing at dice with a perforated dice-box. Then suddenly 
appears Caligula to claim him as a slave. Ho brings witnesses 
to show that he had often given his uncle Claudius a box on 
the ear, and beaten him with rods and whips^ which no one 
being able to gaiiisay, Claudius is assigned over to Cab'gula, The 


* Fundite flotus, 

Fin git e luctus : 
Clam ore forum: 
Cordatus homo, 
Fuit in toto 
llle citato 
Poterat celore.q, 
Fundere Parthos, 
Persida telis, 

Tend ere nervum; 
Vulncro parvo 
Pictaque Medi^ 
llle Britanno.s 
Litora ponti, 

Scuta Brigantas 
Colla catenis 
Nova Romanm 
Tremere Oceanum. 
Quo non alius 
Discoro causas, 
Parte audita, 

Quis nunc judex 
Audiet anno ? 

Sede relicta. 

Jura silenti, 

Oppida centum. 
Poctora palrais, 
Venale genus, 
Iiugete novi: 

Qm concusso 


Rdite planctus, 
Ilosonet tristi 
Cccidit pulchre 
Quo non alms 
Fortior orbe. 
Vincerc cursu 
llle rcbclles 
hevibxisquo sorjui 
Oertaque maim 
Qui praceipites 
Figerct hoste.4, 
Tonga fugacis. 
TJltra noti 
lit cDcruleos 
Bare Uomuleis 
.7us.sit, et ipsura 
Jura SQcnris 
Delicto virnm, 
^Potmt citius 
Una tan turn 
Saepo rt neiitra. 
Toto lit os 
Tibi jam eedet 
Qui dat populo 
Crottua tenoiiH 
Caidiic nunstis 
O causidici, 
VoHquo poeto), 
Vosquo in primia 
IMagna parastis 


Lucra fritillo. 
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latter bestowed him upon bis freedmau Menander, to whom he 
was to render aid in commissions of inquiry. 

Such is the remarkable Apocolocyntosis of Claudius. Seneca, 
after meanly flattering the living emperor, was base enough also 
to throw dirt upon him when dead. A generous man takes no 
revenge on the corpse of his enemy, were he ever so ridiculous 
a monster ; the coward insults it. The Apocolocyntosis is the 
truest miiTor of the Eoman Imperial times when sunk in 
baseness and servility.* 


CHAPTER YH. 

SENECA EROE. 

Alto morire ogni misfatto amenda, 

Aleieri. 

OuB Pasquino, Seneca, straightway metamorphoses himself 
again into the noble moralist. He writes his treatise “ Of grace, 
to the Emperor hTero,”—an absurd contradiction, Nero and grace j 
it is, however, known that the young emperor, like all his prede¬ 
cessors, ruled for the first few years without cruelty. Seneca’s 
treatise is once more excellent, wise, and full of noble senti¬ 
ments. 

Nero loaded his instructor with riches, and the author of 
the tract on poverty possessed a princely fortune—gardens, fields, 
palaces, villas before the Nomentan gate, in Raise, and on the 
Alban mountains, and more than six millions of money. He 
carried on the business of a usurer in Italy as wc4l as in the 
provinces, avariciously scraped together money upon money, and 
cringed like a dog before Agrippina and her son, until the tables 
were turned. 

In four years Nero had shaken off every restraint. The timid 
Seneca could not prevent his perpetration of matricide, and the 
high-minded Tacitus speaks of him with blame. Rut at last 
even the philosopher became inconvenient to Nero, When the 
latter had murdered his prefect Rurrliiis, Seneca hastened to 
place all his possessions at the madman’s disposal, and lived 
thenceforward in complete retirement. Rut his enemies accused 
him of being privy to the conspiracy of Oalpurnius Piso, and his 
* Cons, ad Polyb. 21, 26,32, 37. 
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nephew, the celebrated poet Lucan, was iiivolvoil, not without 
cause, in the same charge. Lucan conducted himself on this oc¬ 
casion with incredible pusillanunity, pleading guilty, demeaning 
himself by the most abject entreaties, and, under cover of 
the august example of Nero’s matricide, actually denouncing 
his innocent mother as a party to the conspiracy. When, this 
hideous conduct being powerless to save him, he was condemned 
to a voluntary death, he went home, wrote a few lines to his 
father, Annieus Mela Seneca, on certain emendations in Lis poem, 
dined magnificently, and then with perfect composure opened a 
vein. 

The feeble Seneca api^ears in his death noble, great, and vono- 
rahle, with almost the chcerfulnoss of a Socrates and the tran¬ 
quillity of<i Oato. He chose to bleed to death, and allowed his 
heroic wife Paulina to die the same death, They were living 
among friends and attendivnts on their estate, four miles ironi 
Rome. Noro sent his tribune uneasily to the villa and back 
again, to sec how matters stood there. Being hastily informed 
that Paulina also was bleeding to death, ho sent a hurried ceiu- 
niand to prevent b er dcatli. The slaves beuncl up their mistress’s 
veins, and stopped tht‘, flow of blood, and Paulina was saved 
against her will; she lived sonic yc‘.ars longer. But the blood of 
the aged Seneca fiowc‘,(l hut feebly, subjecting him to a slow 
torment. So ho begged Statius Annicus ter [>oiw()n, ami look it, 
but without result, JFo then had himself put in a warm bath. 
Ho besprinkled the attendant slaves with tlu^ watei', and said, 
“To Zeus the deliverer 1 pour this libation,” Not being able 
to die even here, ho had liimself transfiu’rud from the warm 
hath into a hot vapour-bath, and yas sidl'ocated in the \apoiU’, 
Ho was sixty-eight years old at his deatli,"’^ 

Who will now quarrel any more with this sage, who indeed 
was a man of his degenerate time, but in whose nature a divine 
talent, and love of truth and wisdom, wore coujded with the 
basest weaknesses? His writings oxevi,cd a great inflneneo 
throughout the middle ages, purifying many a mind from pas¬ 
sions, and attuning it to all tliat is good and noble. Let us 
then part good friends, Soiieca. 

TacitUH, Am, xiv. (15, xv. 5G, G4. 
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CHAPTER YIII 

A BRIDE'S THOUGHTS. 

— ' ' o-oi 34 ynjLiDp trxeSiSy’ ka-riv' ’Lva XPV i^oXu ficv avTiJv 
TsvvvtrBatf TU. 54 toTo- 1 Trupao-xeii', oi it’ ci-yui/Tat. 

yd^ TQi TDUTWi' avBpMirovs iiva^alvei 

bcOXt}' xcitpovirii' 54 ncLTTjp i^ai ttotwidi jiii7T>ip. 

Odyssey, vi. 27. 

Every valley or pieve of Cape Corso has its Marina, or seaport, 
and there can scarcely be any thing more desolate than these 
little hamlets on the quiet shore. It was sultry noon when 
I came to the strand of Luri—the time when Pan used to take 
his sleep. The people in the cottage where T wished to wait 
for the boat seemed to be all asleep. But a lovely maiden was 
sitting at the open window, dreamily stitching at a fazoletto 
with a mysterious smile, and all manner of secret flowery 
thoughts. She was embroidering something on the stuflT, which 
I perceived to be a little poem that her happy heart had made 
for her approaching wedding. The blue sea, to which the 
sailor’s daughter had confided all her secret, laughed joyously 
through the window behind her back. The girl wore a sea-green 
dress, a flowered boddice, and the mandile neatly wound round her 
hair; the mandile was snow-white, with narrow red stripes, three 
together. To me also Maria Benvenuta confessed her open 
secret, and entertained me with all manner of chat about 
wind and waves, and the beautiful Musica at the wedding dance 
in the valley of Luri. The wedding will be in a few months, 
and no fairer one will have ever been celebrated in all Corsica. 

On the morning when Benvenuta is to leave her mother’s 
house, a charming Trovata, or green triumphal arch, gaily deco¬ 
rated with ribbons, will be erected at the entrance of the seaside 
hamlet. Fiiends, neighbours, and relatives will assemble on 
the Piazetta for the corteoj or bridal procession. Then a youth 
comes up to the bride in her bridal dress, and complains that 
she is going to leave the place where she has grown up from 
childhood in kind keeping, where she has never wanted for corals, 
flowers, or friends. But, as she now wishes to depart, he heartily 
wishes her in the name of her friends all happiness, and gives 
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her his farewell. Then Maria Benvenuta hursts into tears, and 
presents the youth with a gift for the commune as a remem¬ 
brance of her. A gaily caparisoned pony.is led before the 
house, on which the bride mounts, and well-armed youths 
ride by her side, crowned with flowers and ribbons, and the 
corteo passes through the triumphal arch. A youth carries the 
freno, or symbol of fruitfulness, a distafl* surrounded at top by 
many spindles, and adorned with gay ribbons. A handkerchiid' 
waves above it as a banner. With this freno in his hand the 
freni&re heads the procession, proud and joyful, 

The procession approaches Campo, whore the bridgroom lives, 
into whose house the bride is now to be introduced. There 
stands another fine trovata at the entrance of Campo. Hero a 
youth advances, holding high in his hand a ribbon-decked olive 
bough, which with fine words he presents to the bride. Then 
two youths from the Gorteo of the bride dash olf in mad haste 
towards the bridegroom’s house, to ride fin and gain the Vanto^ 
that is, the honour of being the first to bring the bride the keys 
of the bridegroom’s house. The keys are represented under the 
symbol of a flower, which the rapidest rider gains, and holds 
triumphantly in his hand, and then dashes back to deliver fco tlie 
bride. The procession now advances towards the house. On 
all the balconies stand women and girls, who strew fk)wcrs, rice, 
and grains of wheat upon the bride, and throw fruits of the 
season among the procession, with joyful oxclaiuations and 
blessings. This they call Le (xmrJti. But the shooting with 
guns, the sound of the tnatidolinos, and the l>laying xipou the 
Gornamusa^ or bagpipe, is incessant. ' What a jubilee for Oanijnj, 
a popping, hurraing, twangixxg, and flthUuxg like mad, and the 
air full of spring-swallows twittering, larks singing, flowia’s 
flying, wheat-grains falling, motes hovering in the sunbeam ^ and 
all this for this little Maria Bonyeiiutu, who is sitting at the 
window here, and embroidering the whole stoi'y into the fazohUo t 
Then the old father-in-law will come otit of tlxe house and 
speak seriously to the strange cortm thus: “ Who ai*o ye, mm in 
arms? friend or foe? Are yo the escort of a donna or 

have ye carried her oflf by force, though your appearance seems 
to me to betoken yon noble and bravo men?” Wo are friends 
who may claim hospitality,” says tho leader of the bridal train, 

“ and are escorting this fair and excollexut damsel, the pledge of 
our new friendship. We plucked the fairest flower on the 
sti^nd of Luri to bring it as a present to Campo.” 
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Be then welcome, my friends, and step into my house and 
enjoy the feast” Thus says the old man, who then lifts the 
maiden from her horse, embraces her, and leads her into his 
house. There the happy bridegroom clasps her in his arms, to 
the tune*of the sixteen-stringed cetera, and the noise of the 
coi'^namusa. 

Then they go to the church, where the tapers are already 
lighted, and myrtles are plentifully strewn about. And when the 
couple have been united and again enter the house of the wed¬ 
ding, two chairs are set in the banqueting room, on which the 
happy pair seat themselves. Now comes a woman smiling 
roguishly, and carrying on her arm a baby in swaddling clothes, 
and decked with ribbons, which she puts into the arms of the 
bride. Little Maria Benvenuta, without blushing in the least, 
takes the child and caresses it to her heart’s content. Then she 
puts a little Phrygian cap on its head, charmingly decked 
out with gay ribbons. After this the relatives embrace the 
couple, and each speaks the good old wish: 

” Dio Ti dia buona fortuua 
Tre di maschi e femmin’ una; ” 

that is, God give you fortune, three sons and one daughter.’* 
The bride now distributes little gifts to her husband’s relations, 
the next of kin receiving a small coin. Then follows the banquet 
and then the ballo, in which they will dance the Oe7'ca, the 
Marsiliana, and the Tarantella. • 

Whether they will further observe the more antiquated usages 
mentioned by the chroniclers, I know not. Formerly it was the 
custom for a young kinsman of the bride to go before her into 
the bridal chamber, to jump and roll several times over the 
bridal bed, then seat the bride upon it, and untie her shoestrings 
with the same decorum as Anchises loosens the sandals of the 
reclining Y enus, as represented in old pictures. The bride would 
prettily shake off her shoes and let them fall to the ground, and 
give a present in nioney to the sandal-loosening youth. In a 
word, there will be merry doings on Benvenuta’s wedding-day, 
and there will he talk of ib for many years after in the valley 
of Campo, 

We chatted seriously on all these matters in the little room 
of the Luri sailor; and I have also the lullaby with which 
Maria Benvenuta will rook the little baby in her arms to sl^p. 
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NANNA. 

CORSICAN LULLABY TROM BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS, 

Ninnind, my heart’s beloved, 

Ninnina, 'my only j oy; 

Thou’rt my dancin^^, dear littlo ship, 
Dancing on the blue waves, my boy, 

Pearing not the rising billow, 

Searing not the winds at sea. 

Sleep awhile and slumber, darling. 

Do thy nurni nani. 

Darling ship, thou heavy with jewels, 

Silks thou bearest, stuffs of great lame. 

And thy sails are of brocade, 

From an Indian port they came; 

And thy rudder is of gold, 

Costly is the work thereon. 

Sleep awhile, &c. 

Darling, when thou were just born, 

To the font they carried thee soon; 

And the sun was godpapa, 

And thy godmamma the mtnon 

And the stars of heaven did rock thee 
In a golden cradle fair. 

Sleep awhile, <fcc. 

Brightly shone the heaven, my darling, 

Blue and laughing was his eye; 

Also, even planets seven 
Brought thee offorings lovingly. 

All the licrdsmen on the mountains 
Held an eight days’ festival. 

Sleep awhile, &:c. 

Heard was nought but cithernfi, darling, 

Seen was nought but dancing rare 

In the dale of Cuscioni, 

Far and wide, and every where. 

Boccanera and Faleoni 
Bark’d for joy as it listed thorn. 

Sleep awhile, &e. 

When thou art grown bigger, my darling, 
Thou fthalfc ramble over the lea; 

All the flowers hball spring into blossom, 
Dew shall turn to oil for thee. 

And to finest balm bo converted 
All the water in tlio sea. 

Sleep awhile, t&je. . 

Cover’ll shall the mountains, my darling, 

Be with sheep as white as snow; 

Then shall run close after thee, darling, 
Horned chamois, goat, an<l roo, 

But the hawks and kites and foxes 
Flee away from this emr dale. 

Bleep awhilOi i!^c« 
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Darling mine, thou art primrose, 

Dearest, thou art heart's-ease fair. 

Growing in the vale Bavella^ 

Or Cuscioni’s native air, 

Thou, my leaf of sweetest clover. 

That the kids delight to pluck. 

Sleep awhile, &c. 

Should the child he too much excited by this fauciful song, 
its mother will sing tout the following little nanna, which will 
send it to sleep directly :— 

Ninni ninni, ninni nanna, 

Ninni ninni, ninni nolu, 

Allegrezza di la mamma 
Addormentati, o figliuolu. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

A GHOSTLY YOYAGE. 

Meanwhile sounds-were heard on the shore. The sailors 
were come 3 so I took leave of the pretty Benvenuta, wishing her 
all sorts of good things, and stepped into the boat which was 
sailing to Bastia. We sailed along the coast, and close to the 
shore. The boat came to land at Porticcioli, a sraall seaport 
with a dogana, to have its four passengers registered. Some 
sailing boats also anchored here. The ripe figs on the trees, and 
the fine grajDes in the vineyards, were very tempting; so tliey 
brought us half a vineyard full of the most delicious Muscatel 
grapes, and figs of the sweetest flavour, for a few soldi. 

Sailing on in the evening, I was greatly delighted with the 
moonlit sea and the curious shapes of the coast, where I saw 
many towers on the rocks, and here and there a ruin, church, or 
convent. We stiiled past the old church of St. Catherine of Sicco, 
which stands up high and splendid on the coast.* But the 
weather was growing wild, and a storm threatening. When 
within sight of St. Catherine’s, the old steersman took off his 
haretto and prayed aloud, Holy Mother of God, Mary, we are 
sailing to Bastia, grant that we come safely to port!” The 
sailors all took off their haretti^ and crossed themselves devoutly. 
The moonlight, suddenly brealdng forth upon the sea from black 
thunder-clouds, the fear of a storm, the coast in an awe-inspir¬ 
ing moonlight, and lastly St. Catheiine, suddenly excited in the. 
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whole boat’s company one of those irresistible moods of mind 
that find, vent in the narration of ghost-stories. The sailors 
began to tell of all kinds of witchcraft. I7ow one of the passen¬ 
gers, who would not have his countrymen appear superstitious 
in the foreigner’s eyes, kept shrugging his shoulders, vexed that 
I should hear such things; but another of them always confirmed 
his own and the sailors’ opinion with the argument, I have 
never seen witches with my own eyes, but devil’s arts there 
must be.” I myseK maintained that I believed firmly in the 
streghe and witches, and that I had had the honour of knowing 
some of the best of them. The partisan of the devil’s arts, an 
inhabitant of Luri, had however given me an insight -into the 
depth of his mysterious studies, by throwing out the question, on 
occasion of a conversation about London, whether London was 
a French place. So it seemed to me excellenL policy to keep 
the fire burning in this witches’ kitchen. 

The Corsicans call the witch sir eg a. She draws children’s 
blood like a vampire. One of the sailors, having once come upon 
one in his father’s house, described her appearance: she is pitch 
black upon the breast, and can change herself into a cat, or from 
a cat into a young woman. These are especially noxious 

to children, looking at them with the evil eye, and committing 
all manner of fMwra, They can also enchant weapons so as to 
make them miss their aim. In this case, one should make a 
cross on the gun-stock; the cross is indeed in general the best 
protection against all magic. Tt is always good to carry relics 
and amulets; some of these will protect against bullets, and 
against the bite of tho'^venomous sjndor, 7nahvignatt0n Among 
‘ these amulets, they formerly had in Corsica a travtd-stone, wliicli 
was found only near tho Tower (;f Seneca, and was four-cor¬ 
nered,, and contained iron, like what frequently occurs in the 
northern mythology. Whoever bound such a stone above his 
knee, had an easy and prosperous journey. 

Some few heathen usages have boon retained in Corsica, es¬ 
pecially among the liordsmen of Niolo. The most remarkable 
is divination from bones. The diviner takes tho shoulder-blade 
of a goat or sheep, })oUKhcs it, and reads from it tho destinies of 
the person in question. It must, however, be the left shoulder- 
blade, because by the old proverb, La dedm s'palla “ The 

right shoulder-blade is fallacious.” We hear of many celebrated 
Corsicans having their fate prophesied to thorn by diviners. It 

said, that while Samniero was sitting at table with his com- 
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paxiions on tlie eve of his death, an owl screeched on the house-top 
the whole night through; and a diviner then read the scapula, 
and to the horror of all discovered Sampiero’s death in it. 

2^’apoleon’s fate also was prophesied upon a spalla. There 
vras an old shepherd of Grhidazzo renowned for his reading of 
shoulder-blades; inspecting a scapula one day, when I^apoleou 
was a child, he found clearly delineated upon it ,'a tree, that shot 
up high towards heaven with many branches, hut had only few 
and small roots. Hence he inferred that a Corsican would be 
ruler of the world, but only for a short time. This prophecy is 
popular in Corsica; it has a remarkable similarity to the dream 
of Mandane, respecting the tree which signifies Cyrus. 

Many superstitious ideas of the Corsicans, testifying of a very 
poetical fancy, are connected with death, who, having his mythic 
house so peculiarly in this island of blood-revenge, is the true 
genius of the Corsican popular poetry. I could call Corsica the 
island of Death, in the same way as other islands were islands 
of Apollo, Yonus, and Jupiter. When any one is about to die, 
his death is often announced by a pale light shining on his house. 
The owl screeches the whole night, the dog howls, and often is 
heard a little drum, beaten by a ghost. The dead often come by 
night to the house of a person about to die, to announce it. 
They are attired precisely like Capuchins, in long white-hooded 
cloaks with pointed hoods, from which the eyes look out in a 
most ghostly manner; and they act all the gestures of the Ca¬ 
puchins, who stand round the bier, lift it, carry it, or precede it. 
And so the ghosts keep haunting the house till the cock crows. 
When the cock crows, they glide away "to their grave, some to 
the churchyard, the rest into the church. 

The dead love society. If you go to the churchyard hy night 
you may see them come forth; then make the sign of tlie cross 
on the stock of your gun, and shoot right among them. Such a 
shot has power over ghosts, and they will disperse, and cannot 
come together again till after ten years. 

The dead occasionally come to the bed of the suiwivor, stand 
before him, and say to him Lament no more, and cease thy 
weeping, for I have the assurance of being soon blessed 1” 

In the silent night, when you are sitting on your bed, and your 
sad heai-t will not let you sleep, the dead often call your name; 

0, Man I O, Jos^ i” Answer them not for your life, however 
plaintively they call, and however near your heart is breaking. 
Answer not; for, if you answer, you must die. 
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“ Andate, midate! the storm is coming! see the tromha 
there, how it drives past Elba ! ” And mightily did the black 
sea-spectre S 2 Dread its robes over the sea, an awfully beautiful 
sight; the moon’s light was extinguished, and sea and land were 
overspread by a lurid storm-light. God be praised ; hero we are 
at the tower of Bastia ! The Holy Virgin had heli)ed us, after 
all; and the storm began to rage as soon as we had landed from 
the boat: but we wore in port. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

VESCOVATO AND THE CORSICAN HISTORIANS. 

On the heights of the eastern coast, and a few miles south of 
Bastia, lies Vescovato, a place celebrated in Corsican history. 
Having reached the tower of Buttafnoco on the road, you ascend 
towards the mountains, passing through glorious chestnut forests 
that cover all the hills in the vicinity. This beautiful district is 
called the Casinca, and the environs of Yoscovato bear tlie special 
name Castagniccia, or chestnut country. 

I was intent upon seeing this Corsican paose, in which Count 
Mattco Buttafuoco once ohered Eouascau a refugee I expected 
to find such a place as I had seen plenty of on the mountains. 
So I was astonished when I saw Yoscovato before me, surrouiidwl 
by green hills, concealedgamong the moat magnificont chestnut" 
groves, wreathed round with oranges, vines, and fruit-trees of 
every kind, watered by a mountain stream, and built in original 
Corsican style, yet not without some elegant arcliitecture. I 
said to myself, that of all retreats a misanthropic i)hllosopher 
could choose for himself, Yoscovato is by no moans the worst. It 
is a mountain retreat in a shady wooded solitude, with chaimiing 
walks for undisturbed reverie, now loading among the stomjs by 
the wild ^mountain burn; now passing under a bash of thick¬ 
flowering erica, oloso by an ivy-covered convent; now climbing a 
mountain-side, from which the eye looks down into tlio paradise 
of tho Golo valley and to the sea. 

The place was founded hy a bishop, and was in later times the 
residence of the bishops of the old town of Mariana, which lay 
in the plain below. 

•Yoscovato is an oasis of historical reminiscences and names, 
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adorned first and foremost "by three Corsican historians, all of 
the sixteenth century—Ceccaldi, Monteggiani, and Filippini. 
Their houses are as well preserved as their memories. The curate 
of the place took me to Eilippini’s house, which is a wretched 
peasant’s cottage. I could not forbear smiling when they sliowed 
me a stone taken out of the wall, on which the most celebrated 
historian of Corsica had in the joy of his heart engraved the in¬ 
scription, “ Has Aedes ad suum et amicorum usum in commodi- 
orem Formam redegit, anno MDLXXV. cal. Decemb. A. Petrus 
Philippinus Archid. Marian.” Certes, the requirements of tliese 
honest men were modest in the extreme. Another stone disi>lays 
Filippini’s coat-of-arms—his house, and a horse tied to a tree. 
The archdeacon had the custom of writing his history in his 
vineyard at Yescovata, which they still show. When he had 
ridden up from Mariana, he tied his horse to a pine-tree, and sat 
down to meditate or to write, protected by the high wall of his 
garden j for he was never secure against the bullets of his enemies 
all *his life through, and so he wrote the history of the Corsicans 
under truly dramatic and exciting influences. 

Filippini’s is the chief work of Corsican history, and is a na¬ 
tional production of which the Corsicans may be proud. It grew 
up quite on popular groiuid, and is formed of songs, chronicles, 
and lastly, self-conscious history. The first worker at it was 
Giovanni della Grossa, a lieutenant and secretary of the valiant 
Yincentello d’Istria. He collected the old legends and tradi¬ 
tions, and followed the same plan as Paulus Diaconus in his 
history; and he brought the history (Jown to the year 1464, 
His pupil Monteggiani continued it to the year 15!25, rathor 
scantily and insufficiently; then Ceccaldi brought it down to the 
year 1559, and Filippini to 1594, Of the thirteen hooks of the 
whole, he thus wrote only the last four, hut as he revised the 
entire work it now hears his name. It appeared first at Tournon 
ill France in the year 1594, in Italian, with this title:— 

“ The History of Corsica, in which all things are told that 
have happened since it began to be inhabited, till the year 1594. 
AYith a general description of the whole island; disposedun' thirteen 
hooks, of whio]]. the first nine were commenced hy Giovanni 
della Grossa, and continued by Pier*Antonio Monteggiani, and 
subsequently by Marc’ Antonio Ceccaldi; and they wore collected 
and enlarged by the Very Kev. Antonpietro Filippini, Arch¬ 
deacon of hlariana, and the last four made by himself, Diligently 
reWsed and given to the light by the said Archdeacon, Jn 
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Turnon. At tlie press of Claudio Michael, printer to the 
University, 1594.” 

Though Filippini was .an opponent of Sampiero, and sup¬ 
pressed some facts, and wrested oLhers in his book from fear or 
untruthfulness, yet he told the Genoese so many bitter truths 
that they hotly persecuted his history. It became very scarce; 
then Pozzo di Borgo earned great thanks from his country by 
setting on foot a new edition of Filipthni, conducted by the 
learned Corsican, Gregori, and enriched by an excellent intro¬ 
duction. It appeared at Pisa in the year 1827, in five volumes. 
The Corsicans arc worthy of having the sources of their history 
cared for. Their modern historians blame Filippini greatly for 
receiving all the legends and fables of Grossa into liis work. I 
commend him for it; for one must not measure one’s own early 
history according to laws of severe historical science, and just as 
it is it has for us the high value uf a national dress. Nor do I 
agree with these censurers when they depreciate Filipi:>ini’s 
talents. He is somewhat broad, but copious, and possessing a 
sound philosophy, drawn from a moral conloin})l;ition of life. 
One must hold him in honour; he did mucli for his nation, 
notwithst.anding that he was an uufroo partisan of (Unnoa. But 
for Filippini a largo part of Corsican history wtjuld be now 
buried in obscurity. Tie dedicated his work to Alfonso 
d’Omano, Sampicro’s son, in the pleasure iihat he hdt when the 
young hero roconoilod liiniself with tlu‘, Cilenoese senate, and even 
visited Genoa. 

“ When 1 undertook to write the hisLoiy,” he says, “ T (ion- 
fided more on the gifts vTitli whiidi natuvi^ has endowed irio, ihiui 
oil the art which is ex[>eeted from liim who writes sucli a book. 
In. my own case, I eonsiilereil L w.a,s absolved in tlie eyes of my 
readers, when tlioy see how great is the deiioioncy of all litoniry 
means in this our island (in which it hath pl(‘a.s(Kl God that I 
live), so that one cannot even apply one’s self to scimiccs of any 
kind, to say nothing of writing in a pure and ]ierfeotly im¬ 
maculate style.” In other ]>assuges, also, Filip])iui complaina 
bitterly of the ignorance of the Corsicans, and their total want of 
scientific knowledge. Even the jiriosts he will not excej)t from 
this condemnation; for he says there were hai'dly twedve of them 
who had learnt grammar, and among the FranclscanR, wlio 
possessed twenty-live monastorios, hartlly eight litoi’ati; and so 
the whole people grows up in ignorance. 

^He never conceals the faults of his countrymen. Besides 
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tlieir ignorance/’ he says, “ one cannot find words to express 
how great is the idleness of the islanders in tilling the ground. 
Even the finest plain in the world, of Aleria and Mariana, is 
desert, and they do not even chase the wild-birds. But if they 
chance to become masters of a single carlino, they imagine they 
shall never be in want again, and so they sink down into idle¬ 
ness, and doing nothing.” This strikingly describes the nature 
of the Corsican at the present day also. Why do they not graft 
the countless wild oleastersf’ asks Filippinij “why not the 
chestnut 1 But they do nothing, and therefore are they all poor. 
Poverty leads to crime, and there are daily robberies. They 
perjure themselves, too. Their hostilities and their hate, their 
want of good faith and love, are almost eternal, hence that proverb 
becomes true, which people are wont to say—The Corsican never 
forgives. And hence arises all the reviling and calumniations 
that we are always beholding. The Corsican tribes are (as 
Braccellio has written) more innovating and rebellious than 
all other tribes * and many are devotees of a certain superstition 
that they call Magonie, for which men are employed as well as 
women. A kind of divination is also in vogue here, practised 
by the observation of the shoulder-blades of dead animals.” 

This is in brief the moral outline of the picture sketched by 
the Corsican historian of his nation j and he has spared it so 
little, that he has really sajd nothing else of the Corsicans than 
what Seneca is said to have expressed about them with the fol¬ 
lowing lines:— 


Prima est ulcisci lex, altera virere raptu, 
Tertia mentiri, quarta negare Deos. 


In his dedication to Alfonso, on the other hand, he most 
zealously defends the virtues of his nation, which had been 
assailed by Tomaso Porcacchi Aretino da Castiglione, in lus 
description of the most celebrated islands of the world. “ This 
man,” Pilippini complaius, “ treats the Corsicans as assassins. 
This fills me with no little astonishment and surprise at him; foi» 
I can truiy say that there is no nation in the world by which 
foreigners are more cherished, nor where they can travel more 
securely ,• for in every part of Corsica they find the choicest 
hospitality, without having to disburse a single quatrino for 
their sustenance.” Tliis is the case j a foreigner herewith attests 
the lasting truth of the Corsican historian’s remarks, even after 
the lapse of three hundred years. ^ 
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Whilst we are standing here in an oasis of lii^fcorianSj I will 
cast a glance also upon the other Corsican historians. An 
island nation of such wealth in historical events, heroic contests, 
and great men, and of such almost unexampled love o£ country, 
must surely he rich in historians; and in fact the number of 
them is astonishing, taken in connexion with the smallness of 
the population. I shall here name only the principal. 

Next to Pilippini, the most eminent historian of Corsica is 
Peter of Corsica, or Petms Cyrnaeus, Archdeacon of Aleria, the 
other old Roman colony. He lived in the fifteenth century, 
wrote, besides his “ Commentarium de bello Perrariensi,” also a 
history of Corsica in Latin, bearing the title, Petri Cirnaci de 
rebus Corsicis libri q^uafcuor,^” and coming down to the year 1482. 
His Latin is among the best of the period, and his style 
vigorous and in bold strokes, like that of Sallust or Tacitus; but 
his treatment is utterly unartistic. Ho pauses longest at the 
siege of Bonifiizio by Alfonso of Arragon, and at his personal 
adventures. Pilippitil neither used nor even knew of his work 
at all, as it existed only in one manuscript, and was first brought 
to light from the library of Louis XY. Muratori incorporated 
this manuscript in his great work in 1738; and Gregori con¬ 
ducted an excellent edition of Peter of Corsica, published at the 
expense of Pozzo di lh)rgo, Pans 1834, in which he gave an 
Italian translation beside the Latin text. 

Peter speaks still more aptly and with dciiper insight, of tlm 
character of his countrymen; and wo will consider also what he 
says, to ascertain whether the Tuodenii Corsicans still preserve 
much or little of the nature of their aiicestoi-s of that age. 

“They are eager to I'cvonge an insult; and it is esteemed 
disgraceful not to take revenge. When they cannot reach him 
who has committed a murder, they ohastiso one of his relations. 
Therefore, so soon as a murder has beoti perpetrated, all relatives 
of the murderer immediately take up arms and defoul them¬ 
selves.” The ofleusive and defonsive armour of the Corsicans of 
that age he* describes thus: “ They wear pointed helmets called 
cerbelleras, or round-topped ones, and carry daggers, spears four 
ells long, two to each man, anti a sword; the dagger is on tlie 
right side, the sword on the left.'” 

“In their own country they are disunited, but out of it 
most closely bound together. Their souls are j^rejmred to meet 
death (animi ad mortem parati), They arc all poor, and hohl 
<;ommerce in contempt. They are eager for glory; gold or 
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silver they scarcely use at all. Drunkenness is held to he 
peculiarly disgraceful. They hardly learn to read and write; 
few hear orators and poets; but they are so practised in contro¬ 
versy, that, when a dispute comes, one would suppose they were 
all excellent conductors of causes. I have never seen a bald 
head among the Corsicans. The Corsicans are, of all men, the 
most hospitable. Even for the first men of the nation the wife 
prepares the food. They are naturally taciturn, made more for 
action than for speaking. They are also most religious. 

It is customaiy to separate the men from the women, 
especially at table. The women and their daughters draw 
water at the wells; for seiwants there are scarcely any. The 
Coj’sican women are hard-working; they may he seen going to 
the well carrying the pitcher on their head, leading the horse (if 
they have one) after them, and turning the spindle. They are 
also very chaste, and not long sleepers. 

‘^The dead are huried with considerable circumstance; f)r 
they never inter them without exequies, without lamento^ witli- 
out panegyric, without dirge, or without prayer. Eor their 
funeral celebration is very similar to that of the Bomans. Ono 
of the neighbours raises the cry, and cries towards the nearest 
village, *Oh thou, call in that direction, for he has just died!’ 
Then they assemble whole villages, towns, or communes, as the 
case may be, approaching one by one in a long train, first tlio 
men and then the women. When the latter come np, they all 
raise a cry of weeping and lament, and the wife and brothers of 
the deceased rend their clothes on their breasts. The women, 
disfigured by weeping, beat their breaSts, lacerate their faces, 
and tear their hair. All Corsicans are free.” 

It -will have been noticed that this picture of the Corsienns 
bears resemblance in many points to the image Tacitus presents 
to us of the ancient Germans. 

The heroic fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were the flourish- 
iug period of Corsican liistorical composition; which kept silence 
throughout the entire seventeenth century, because the people 
w^re in a death-like state of exhaustion. From the start that 
the nation took in the eighteenth century, the writing of Corsican 
history also received a fresh impulse,' Here we have the hooks of 
Natali, ^ ‘‘Disinganno snlla guerra di Corsica,” and of Salvini, 
“ Giustificazione dell’ insurrezione ” useful but not extraordinary 
works. 

A history of Corsica was written by Dr, Limperani, extending 
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to ilie enil nf iliu RCTcntootitli cenlmy, a work copious in matter, 
kut ciiorn.nusly spun out A ^evy useful avork, indeed indis- 
pensablc t's|)ccj»Llly ioi the clociiments it contains, is the liistoiT of 
the Coysu'inis by Caiubiaggi, in fuur quarto volumes, dedicated 
to rvedorick the turoat, an admirer of Pasquale Paoli and of 
Corsican licroisni. 


Now that the lyoedom of tho Corsican nation is lost, ils learned 
patriots oinl lhlip[inii not now Inivo to coiiipluin of the 

dclicicn(‘y ol men ot litovatiire jind scioncu—have taken up its 
liistiu'y wii'b hunlaolo zeal. They are mostly advocates. Pompei 
wrote a hook J. etat juitnol do hi Coi-se;” Cregori edited Filip- 
liiui amU oLer, rtnd collected the statutes of Corsica, a most do- 
scrvnijj: \vnrk. ilujso laws spniug from old Corsican legal and 
penal decisions, reren^Ml, adoijted, and completed, even by the old 
demucriie.y ol iStiinbucuctdo, gradtially miiltiplied and arranged 
under the (auuK^se dominion, and linally collecLod by tlio Cienoeso 
in the sixt^centh ccntui'y. Xdicy had become very scarce; and 
the new issue o( Maun is a splendid monument of Corsican 
history 3 whilst (Jio v(h\v, itself does higli honour to the Genoese. 
Auoths'r LdeniiMl (^'orsiiian, Pamueci, wrote “Htovia di Corsica” 
vols,, llastia- IHdfl), which shortly touches upon ancient IhiicSj 
and treats at length ol tlus tiightcenth and uiiiotoeiith routurics 
down to the year IS,10. Xdiis work is rich iu nuiUcr, but very 
weak as ai hist(*ry. Arriglii wrote lives of Sainpioro and of 
PjiS(]ua,le Piityli, The work that (in joys the most extended circu¬ 
lation is Jacobis liistory ol Coi'siea., in two volumes, which extend 
to the (aid ol iiho war ot inih^pendence xuulev Pasqnalo Paoli; 
aiiotla^r volume biaiig (Mip(‘oied as conclusion. Jacobi has the 
merit td lading i.he first to give a general view of the history of 
Corsieii from all available sonrees, his book is indispensable, but 
not ot tlio ln‘st sebool of <*riticism, and not nearly objective 
enough ddie iiiosli rt'Cent aiuthor of an excellent small couipi'n- 
diinn ol Corsieau history, is the recorder of Ajaccio, Camillo 
Priess, wlio told J^ie contemplated writing a larger history of 
Corsica. I wish him all siietu'ss in it, for ho is a man <if un- 
douhted tfihmt. I wish ho may not write his work in French 
like Jacobi, but, from u feeling of duty towards his country, in 
1 Lallan. 


P 
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CHAPTER TI. 

OaOUSSEAU AND THE CDESICANS. 

I WENT to the house of Count Matteo Ruttafiioco, which was 
to have been the abode of Rousseau; it is a sightly, chateau-like 
building, the grandest at Yescowato. At present part of it is 
occupied by Marshal Sebastiani, whose family are natives of the 
neighbouring village of Porta. 

Count Ruttafuoco is the same against whom Napoleon, as a 
young democrat at Ajaccio, hurled a fiery pamphlet. When the 
count was an officer in the Prench service, he invited Jean 
Jaques Rousseau to Yescovato; for the philosopher of Geneva 
had expressed himself in the “Contrat Social” in the following 
p)rophetic manner about Corsica,In Europe there is still one 
country capable of legislation, I mean the island of Corsica. The 
-vigour and the perseverance with which this valiant people has 
•found means to attain and to defend its freedom, well deserve 
■to be rewarded by some wise man teaching them how to preserve 
■it, I have a presentiment that this little island will some day 
astonish Europe.” On occasion of the last French enterprise for 
the subjugation of Corsica, Rousseau had written:—“It must 
be confessed, your French are a very servile people, a people 
easily bought by tyrants, very cruel, and like hangmen towards 
the unfortunate; if they Imew of a free man living at the end of 
the other world, I believe they would march thither purely for 
the pleasure of destroying him.” 

I will not assert that this, too, was a prophecy of Rousseau’s; 
but that was, and has been fulfilled, for the day has come on 
which the Corsicans have astonished Europe. It was Rousseau’s 
favourable declaration about the Corsican nation, that induced 
Paoli also to invite him to the island in the year 1764, so that 
he might withdraw from the persecutions of his enemies in 
Switzerland. Yoltame, the bitter envier and clerider of Rousseau, 
had disseminated a rumour, that they had offered him a refuge 
in Corsica to play him a malicious trick; thereupon Paoli him¬ 
self wrote an invitation to Rousseau. Bubtafuoco went still 


* Du Contrat Social, lir. ii. cIl 10. 
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farther; he asked the philosopher to com])oae a legislation for 
the Corsicans, in the same way as the Poles begged him for a 
constitution, Paoli seems not to have opposed this recjuest, per¬ 
haps because, though holding such a labour to he useless, he 
regarded it as still in some respects serviceable to the renown of 
the Corsicans. So the vain misanthrope saw himself in the 
flattering position of a Pythagoras; and he replied with dcligliL, 
“ that the very idea of engaging in this task exalted and inspired 
his soul, and that he should consider the remainder of his un¬ 
happy days to be laid out nobly and virtuously, if ho could 
expend them to the advantage of the brave Corsicans.” lie now 
in good earnest requested materials for his task. But his work 
was never finished, as the toils and vexations of his life liinderetl 
its completion. What could have come of it?' q-ud what should 
the Corsicans have done with a theoretical system, when tlu‘y 
had given themselves their living national constitution, based 
upon material necessity ? 

Circumstances, meanwhile, diverted Kousscau fi-nm lus inten¬ 
tion of going to Corsica; and a pity it was. He might hero have 
put his theories to the test, for the island appears like the rt'al- 
ized Utopia of his ideas on the normal condition of socict-y, 
eulogized by him especially in the treatise, “ WhoLlicr tho iirts 
and sciences have been salutary to mankind.” In Corsica,, Ihj 
would have found to the full what he wished; natural nuai 
in woollen blouzes, living on goat's milk and a, few chostuuLs; 
neither science nor art; equality, valour, lio,spibaUty, and blood- 
revenge at every step. J. think the warlike Corsicans would 
have heartily laughed to see Ilousseau walking about under the 
chestnut trees with his cat on his arm, or twining his baskeii- 
work. 0 no! the din of vemhtta^ vmtkUa ! and a shot or two 
from fuoih would have soon chased away again poor Jean 
Jaques. Yet Bousscau’s connection with the island oF Corsica 
is still memorable, and essential to tho internal hi,story of his life. 

In the letter, declining Count Euttafuocr^’s invitation, Jbms- 
seau writes:—I have not lost my sincere desiix^ to live in your 
land; hut the total prostration of my powers of body, the (‘ares 
I should subject myself to, the fatigue 1 should suilei*, and other 
obstacles arising from my position, com])(d me to give up, at 
least for the present, my intention, which still, despite tlu‘-HO 
difficulties, my heart will not yet quite despair of carrying out. 
But, my dear sir, I am growing old and failing; my strength is 
leapngme; the wish ■^xcites me, and the hope vanishes, ilow- 
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ever it be, accept yourself and present to M. Paoli my sincerest 
and tenderest thanks for the refuge he has deigned to offer me. 
Brave and hospitable people! 'No,l shall never forget, as long as 
I live, that your hearts, your arms, your hands, have been 
opened to me at a moment when scarcely any other refuge was 
left me in Europe. If I have not the good fortune to leave my 
bones in your island, I shall endeavour at least to leave behind 
me a monument of my gratitude there, and I shall do myself 
honour in the eyes of the whole world if I name my friends and 
protectors. What I promise you [the count], and- what you may 
reckon upon from this time, is, that I shall be occupied for the 
rest of my life only with myself or with Corsica; all other affairs 
are entirely banished from my soul.” 

This last promises a great deal: but it is only Bousscan’s 
exaggerated rhetorical language. How curiously and strangely 
this language and the Kousseau nature contrast with the gloomily 
taciturn, manful and strong, savage and bold-acting Corsican! 
Eousseau and Corsican seem to be two immeasurably separated 
notions, the antipodes of one another; and yet they have their 
point of contact, like the corporeal and the incorporeal, being 
brought together by union in time and sympathy of ideas. It 
i.s remarkable bow, beside Bonsseau’s prophetic dreams of a 
democracy, there resounds the Corybantine dance in armour of 
the Corsicans under Paoli, proclaiming the new age which their 
heroic contest ushered in. With their din of steel they were to 
deafen the ear of the old despotTgods, what time the new god 
Jupiter was born in their island—Napoleon, the revolutionary 
god of the iron age. 


CHAPTEB HI. 

THE MOFvESCA, CORSICAN DANCE IN ARMOUR. . 

The Corsicans, like other brave nations of fiery nature and 
poetical feeling, have a dance in armour, which they call Moresca. 
There is a dispute about its origin, some deriving it from the 
Moors, others from the Greeks. The Greeks called these dances 
of warlike youths with sword and shield Pyridiic dances, and 
ascribed the invention of them to Minerva and Pyrrhus, the son 
of Achilles. It is uncertain how they spread to the western 
countries; suffice it to say, that after the contests of the Christiana 
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and Moors they were called Moresca, and they appear to be still 
in use wherever nations are rich in traditions of the old gigantic 
contest between Christian and Heathen, between Europe and 
Asia; as in Greece, Albania, Servia, Montenegro, Spain, and 
other countries. 

I know not what other meaning may be attached to the 
Moresca, as I saw this veiy fine dance only once danced at 
Genoa j in Corsica it has always preserved a crusading character, 
constantly representing a contest against the Saracens, whether 
the deliverance of Jerusalem, the conquest of Granada, or the 
taking of the Corsican towns Aleria and Mariana by Jingo 
Count Colonna. The Moresca has thus, like many soleuin 
dances of tire ancients, assumed a semi-religious character, and 
been impressed, through the historical stylo of its represcutatioii, 
with a remarkable national stamp. 

The Corsicans have at all times enacted this Dntcrtaimm'iiL, 
especially in the troubled times of national contests, wlum such 
a national game of arms infiainod the si)ectat()rs, while it 
reminded them of the great deeds of tlieir fatluirs, J ktu>w oC 
no nobler amusement fur a free and manly nation than ilu'. 
S])ectacle of the Moresca, winch is the flower and tlm [xietry of 
all battle ardour. It is the sole natiuiuil diMina of the Coi'sicans, 
who, having possessed no other enjovnients, had the exploits of 
their heroic forefathers represeuteil to them by dancing, on the 
very ground whieh the latter waterpd with tlieii' blood. Ti 
would often happen that they went from the Moresca str,-light 
away to battle. 

Yescovato was freqtTcntly tlic theatre of the IMoresca, find 
even Eilippini mentions it as such. Jt is recorded to have boon 
danced there to the honour cd' Sanijiieru; juul it was exeented 
also in the time of Paoli. The last representation took idfuie in 
the year 1817. 

Especially popular was the representation of the cominest of 
Mariana by Hugo Colonna. A village rcpri'seiiUul tlie town, 
an open place formed the stage, the gru.eu hills served fts an 
amphitheatre, on which vucliued the thousands tipon thousands 
who streamed together from the wliole island. l^auey this 
audience—these rugged, liaughiy men all in arms, lying beneaili 
the chestnut-trees, and following the stejel-diul liuroie dance witli 
their eye, words, and gesture. The actors, sometimes two 
hundred in number, arc divided into two comjninies, till wearing 
the Koinan toga. Each dancer holils in liis right hand a sword. 
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and in liis left a dagger; the colour of the crest and the breast¬ 
plate alone makes the Christians and the French distinguishable. 
A single fiddler rules the time of the Moresca. 

He commences. A Moorish astrologer comes riding out of 
Mariana in a caftan^ and with a long white beard; having 
observed the heavens and interrogated the stars, he foretells evil 
fortune, and then hastens back with gestures of terror into the 
city-gate. "When, lol.a Moorish messenger, whose look and 
bearing express sudden fear, comes mnning to Mariana, bringing 
news that the Christians have already taken Aleria and Corte, 
and are advancing against Mariana. A.s soon as the messenger 
has disappeared under the gateway, the horns sound, and Hugo 
Count Colonna advances with the Christian army. Endless 
applause greets him from all the hills round. 

Hugo, TIuj?o, Count Colonna, 

O how he of all most nobly 
Dances, like the royal ti^^cr 

Sporting? up the rocks and hills! 

Then his sword Colonna raises ; 

On Its hilt the cross he kisses, 

And to his bold band of ■warriors 

Thus he speaks,,thB noble Count: 

" Up, in God’s ^?reat name, and storm it I 
Dance up jMariana’s bulwarks, 

E’en today we’ll let the heathen 

Feel the edf?e of Christian’s sword. 

Know ye, whoso falls in vict’ry, 

He today, to heaven translated: 

Shall with quires of angels blessed 
. Dance the dances of the spheres.” 

The Christians put themselves in position. The Moorish 
king, Nugalone, with his army, marches out from Maiiana. 

Nugalone, 0 how finely 
Lightsome limbs to dance he beareth. 

Like the brown bespeckled panther 
When he dances from his bush. 

Nugalone twirls his whiskers 
With his left hand, bracelet-gilded, 

And to his bold band of warriors 

Thus he speaks, the haughty Moor: 

“ tip my men, f the name of Allah! 

’Gainst the Christian’s host prevailing, 

' Prove \ve by a vict’ry glorious, 

Allah is the only God ! 

Know ye, whoso falls in battle, 

E’en today in Eden’s garden 
Shall he dance voluptuous mazes 

With the fairest Houri blest!” 
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Both armies now defile; the Moorish king gives the signal 
for the attack; and the figures of the dance begin, of which there 
are twelve > 

Clear and sharp sound strokes of fiddle : 

Nugaloiie and Colonna 
Danciiif? near each other hover; 

JDancing on advance their hosts* 

Graceful they to music’s guidance 
Sway their young limbs hither, thitheri 
Like the slender stems of flowers 

When the evening breeze doth sing. 

Scarcely yet they meet, the warriors’ 

Lightly brandished swords bright gleaming: — 

Swords are they, or rays of sunshine, 

Beams of sunlight in the hand? 

Fiddle-tones grow fuller, louder! 

Clink and clank of swords now crossing 
Backwards, forwards, whirl they lightsome, 

To the sound of fiddle-bow. 

In a ring tight-locked they dance now, 

Moor and Christian firm enlaced; 

With their swords’ clear silvery clangour 
Oft their armed chain resounds. 

Clink and clank of swords now crossing! 

Changed the tune, and changed the motion* 

Now the armed chain is broken. 

And they form two crescent lines. 

Wilder, wilder the Moresca 
Rushes on, with ardour dashing, 

As the wave of ocean dashes 

When the storm pipes o’er the rocks.. 

Keep up bravely, thou Colonna! 

Dance them down to earth, and smite them 1' 

For with s#ord in band our freedom 
Dancing we shall gain to day. 

Thus then Vescovato’s mountains 
We’ll descend with stormy dances! 

Thus then we’ll dance down thy armies, 

God-accursed Genoa! 


New figures one after the otkei', till at length they dance the 
last, called reset, when the Saracen yields himself defeated. 

When I saw the Moresca danced in G-enoa, it was executed 
in honour of the Sardinian constitution, and on tho anniversary 
of that event, May 0th: for this beautiful dance lias a revolu¬ 
tionary significance in Italy, and is therefore prohibited in tho 
despotic states. It was a glorious spectacle; for tho open place 
by the harbour was completely thronged by the people in 
picturesque costumes, especially the women with their long white 
Ifeils. Some thirty young men, all in closo-fittiug white dresses, 
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with green and red aprons tied ronnd their waist, danced the 
Moresca to the accompaniment of horns and trumpets. They all 
held a paper in each hand; and while dancing the various figures, 
they'dashed- their swords together. The Moresca displayed no 
historical allusions. 

The Corsicans, like the Spaniards, have also kept up the old 
plays in Passion-week, which, however, have likewise become 
very rare. In the year 1808, an entertainment of this kind was 
given at Orezzra in the presence of 10,000 peo^de. There were 
tents to represent the houses of Pilate, Herod, and Caiaphas. 
Then there were angels and devils who rose up from a trapdoor'. 
Pilate’s wife was acted by a young man, twenty-three years old, with 
a x'aven-black beard. The cajDtaiii of the guard wore the French 
national-guard uniform, with a coloncd’s gold and silver epau¬ 
lettes ; the second commander wore an infantry niiifoi'm, and 
both had the cross of the legion of honour on the breast. Judas 
was represented by a priest, the cure of Carcheto. When the 
play began, the spectators from some unknown cause got into a 
fray, and began to bombard one another with jdeces of rock that 
they tore up ft'om the natural amphitheatre. Hereupon Jesus, 
who had just entered the stage, would not play any more, and 
retired in a tifi* from this earthly vale of wo. But two gen¬ 
darmes took him under the arms and forcibly brought him back 
to the stage, so that he had to play on. This absurd story is 
told by the engineer Rohiqiiet, in his historical and statistical 
investigations o]i Corsica. 




CHAPTER lY. 

JOACHIM MURAT. ' 

Espacla nunca vencida! 

E&fuergo de esfuergo estava. 

Romanza Durandabte. 

There is a third very memorable house at Yescovato, that of, 
the family Ceccaldi, from which two well-known men are de¬ 
scended, viz., the above-mentioned historian, and the brave 
general, Andrea Oolonna Ceccaldi, one of the heads of the nation, 
and a triumvir with Giafieri and Hyacinthus Paoli. 

But another reminiscence attaching to this house interests 
yet mere. It is the house of General Franceschetti, or rather 
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of his wife; Catliarina Ceccaldi, and it was here that the ill-fated 
king, Joachim Murat, found a hospitable reception when ho 
landed in Corsica on his flight from Provence j and here he 
formed the plan of reconquering his beautiful kingdom of Naples 
by a knightly co'ii'p cle main. 

Again, then, the living image of a brave cavallero passes before 
our eyes on this wonderful island of stories, where crowns grow 
wild on the trees, like the golden apple^^ in the garden of the 
Hesperidcs. 

Murat’s end is as touching as that of any other man who ever 
dashed through the world for a time like a splendid meteor, and 
then ended with a crash and a miserable fall. 

After his last ill-considered war, Murat had gone to Franco. 
He kept himself concealed for a time on the const of Toulon, 
roaming about at the risk of his life in vineyards and thickets : 
an old grenadier saved him, and preseiwed him from dyii^g of 
hunger. The identical Marquis de Eiviero, whose life Murat 
had generously spared after the conspiracy of George Caduudal 
and Pichegru, now sent out soldiers to bring tlie lugitivo dead 
or alive. In this dreadful position Joachim hit upon the idea 
of seeking hospitality in tlio neighbouring island of Corsica. 
He hoped to find protection among a generous peo 2 )lc, who hold 
the rights of hospitality sacred. 

So he fled from his hiding-place, reached the coast, and fortu¬ 
nately found a boat which brought him safe to Corsica,, desinto 
of storm and tempest, and extreme danger of drowning. He 
landed near Bastia, August 2.5, 1815 ; and hearing that Cenenil 
Fiunceschotti, who had formerly served in his body-guard at 
Naples, was at Yescovato, ho rejjaired thil.lior. Ho knocked at 
the house of the J/a^Ve, Oolonna Coccaldi, tlio goneral’s fathor-iu- 
law, and asked to see tlio general, Francescdiotti relates in his 
memoirs about Murat’s stay in Corsica, and liis end: ‘‘A man 
presented himself to me wrapped in a hooded cloak, with bis 
head buried under a black silk c*ap, witli a tliick board, and in, 
the trousers, gaiters, and shoes of a common soldier. He was 
emaciated, with misery. What was my astonisbmont when 
under this coarse disguise, I rocognisod King Joachim, that till 
lately magnificent prince 1 A cry es6ai)ed fi’om my mouth, and 
I,fell at his feet.” 

On the news of the landing pf the king of Najdcs, there was 
a movement at Bastia in his favour, and many (!orsic(in oilicovs 
hastened to Yescovato to tender him their services. Count 
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Yerriere, tlie commaiLder of Bastia, was alarmed, and sent an 
officer witti a detachment of gendarmes to arrest Joachim on 
the spot. But the people of Yescovato instantl7 seized their 
arms to defend the sacred rights of hospitality, and the person of 
their guest, and the troop returned without effecting their object. 
But as the rumour spread that King Murat had appealed to the 
hospitality of the Corsicans, and was in personal danger, the 
j)eople streamed to Yescovato, inarms, from all the surrounding 
villages, and formed an encampment there to protect their guest, 
so that, on the very next day, Murat found himself at the head 
of a small army. Poor Joachim was in raptures at the Evvivas 
of the Corsicans. He had it in his power to make himself King 
of Corsica, but he had no thoughts but of his beautiful Kaples. 
This last view he ever enjoyed of an applauding multitude, gave 
him the feeling of being a king again. “ And if even these 
Corsicans,” said he, ^^who have nothing to thank me for, are so 
devoted to me, how will rny own Neapolitans receive me, on 
whom I have lavished so many benefits 

The resolution of regaining Naples became irresistibly fixed 
in his soul; and he was not deterred by the example of Napo¬ 
leon, who Jiad adventurously reentered France from the neigh¬ 
bouring island of Elba. The son of fortune could not but 
venture his last throw, and stake it upon a crown or death. 

The Ceccaldis’ house, meanwhile, became the rendezvous of 
many officers and gentlemen from far and’near, who wished to 
see and to serve Murat. He had laid’his plan. He summoned from 
Elba, Baron Barbara, a Maltese, who had been an old naval officer 
of his, and consequently was well acquainted with the coasts of 
Calabria, to discourse with him of the precise measures to be 
pursued. He sent a Corsican secretly to Naples to form con¬ 
nections and raise 'money. He bought in Bastia three vessels, 
which were to take him up on the coast ak Mariana; but the 
French in Bastia, being informed of it, laid An embargo on them. 
Sensible people vainly tried to dissuade Murat from his fool¬ 
hardy adventure: the idea was firmly fixed in him, that the 
Neapolitans loved him, and that he had only to set his foot on 
Calabrian ground, to be triumphantly led back to his capital. 
And people coming from Naples told him, that King Ferdinand 
was hated there, and that they bitterly longed for Murat’s rule 
again. 

Two English officers coming from Genoa, repaired to Yescovato 
and made King Joachim an offer to conduct him safely to Engr 
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land. But Murat rejected this offer with righteous indignation, 
remembering how England had behaved to Napoleon. Mean¬ 
while his position at Vescovato grew more and more perilous, 
both for himself and for his generous hosts Coccaldi and Erances- 
chetti; for the Bourbonist commander had published a proclu- 
mation, declaring all to be traitors and enemies of their country 
who should follow or harbour Joachim Murat. 

Murat resolved, therefore, upon leaving Yescovato as soon as 
possible. He was still negotiating for the restoration of his se¬ 
questrated vessels, in which affair he applied to Antonio Galloni, 
the commandant of the Balagna, whose brother ho had furnuirly 
loaded wdth favours. But Gralloni sent word- to Murat that he 
had no power of acting in this business, but, on the contrary, had 
received orders from Yerri^re-to march against Yescovato on the 
following day, with 600 men, and take him prisoner; yet, from 
consideration of his misfortunes, he said he would wait four 
days first, and gave a solemn promise not to molest him if he 
should have removed from Yescovato within that period. 

When Captain Moretti I'eturned to Yescovato with this mes¬ 
sage, and with no prospect of the recovery of the vessels, Murat 
shed tears. “ Is it possible,” he exclaimeil, “ that I am so unfor¬ 
tunate'? I bring ,ships to sail away from Corsica, and they are put 
under embargo ; I burn with impatience to leave the island, and 
every road is cut off from me. Well! I will send back the 
brave men who*are so magnanimously guarding mo ; I will re¬ 
main alone, and oppose my breast to thodiostility of Callnui, or 
else I shall find means to release myself from the bitter and 
cruel destiny that presses lipou mo;” here he glanced at the i^istols 
which lay on the table. Hereupon Erauceschebti onteriul the 
room, and said to Murat with emotion, that the Corsicans wmibl 
never suffer any harm to befall him. “ Nay,” ropliial Jotiehiin, 
“ I shall never suffer Corsica to undergo the least aunoytiuee on 
my account : I must be off 1 ” 

The respite of four days having elapseil, Oalloni appeared with 
his troops before Yescovato. Jlut the ))opnl{U!i^ was [n’e)){vrtMl to 
give him battle : a fire was opened upon him, and he retreated; 
for Murat had just left the place. 

He departed from Yescovato on the ITtli ►Stipiember, in the 
company of ErauceschcTjti and a few olliciu's and vetei'aus, and 
escorted by more than five huuilred men-at-tmus. He resrdvt^d 
to go to Ajaccio and embark there. Wherever he sliowed liim- 
sejf; in the Casinea, in Tavagna, Moriaui, Campoloro, end be^ ond 
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the motintainSj the people thronged his steps, and received him 
■^ith E'vvivas, The people of each commune escorted him to 
the boundary of the next. At San Pietro di Veiiaco^ Murac- 
ciole, the priest of the parish, went out to meet him with a nu¬ 
merous train, and brought him a beautiful Corsican horse as a 
present. Murat instantly mounted the horse, and galloped 
along on him, as proud and ardent as he had been when he dash¬ 
ed through the streets of Milan, "Vienna, Berlin, Paris, and 
Naples, and over such countless battle-fields. 

At Vivario he called at the house of the aged priest Pentalacci, 
who for forty years had given hospitality to the most various exiles, 
alternately English, Erench, and Corsican, and who had once 
sheltered the young Napoleon at his house, when the Paolists 
were seeking his life. At breakfiist, Joachim asked the old 
man what he thought of his designs upon Naples. “ I am a 
poor clerk,” said the priest, “and I do not understand allairs of 
war or diplomacy; but yet I should question whether your 
majesty will be able to regain now the throne that you formerly 
were unable to keep when at the head of your army.” Murat 
replied with animation, “ I am as sure of regaining my kingdom 
as I am that I hold this naifidn in my hands.” 

Joachim sent Pranoeschetti on to Ajaccio to see how matters 
stood with regard to his reception. Eor, ever since he had been 
in Corsica, Napoleon’s relations at Ajaccio had taken no notice 
of him; and so he thought of remaining at Bocognano, and not 
going to Ajaccio till all the arrangements for his embarkation 
were completed. But Eranceschetti wrote liim word tliat the 
citizens of Ajaccio were beside themselves with eagerness bo see 
King Murat again within their walls, and that they sent him a 
pressing invitation to come. 

On the 23rLl September, at four in the afternoon, Murat 
entered Ajaccio for the second time in his life ; for on the first 
occasion he landed there with Napoleon, decorated with glory, 
and celebrated through the world as a hero, when Napoleon 
was returning from Egypt. On his entry, all the bells rang a 
peal, the populace thronged him with acclamations, Loiitires 
blazed in the streets, and the houses were illuminated. The 
city authorities, however, instantly withdrew from the town, 
and Napoleon’s relatives, the llamolinos, likewise retired ; 
Signora Paravisini alone had the courage and the aflection to 
remain to embrace her relative, and oiler him hospitality in her 
house. But Murat deemed it advisable to st iy at a public locaiuhx. 
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The garrison of the citadel of -Ajaccio was Corsican^ aiul 
therefore attached to Joachim. The governor confined them in 
the citadel, and put the town in a state of siege. Murat now 
made the necessary arrangements for his departure. He also 
composed a proclamation to the Neapolitans; under thirty-six 
heads, which w'as printed in Ajaccio. 

On the 28th of yeptemher, Maceroiii, an Eiiglisli oHIcer, 
arrived, and demanded an audience of Joachim. He brought 
passports for him from Mettcniich, signed hy the latter !is well 
as 1)3'’ Charles Stuart and Schwarz cub ci’g, and drawn out for 
the Count of Lipona, under which name (an anagram of Napoli) 
a secure refuge was guaranteed him in Gorman Austria or 
Bohemia. Murat kept Maceroui to dinner, and they con¬ 
versed on Napoleon’s last deeds of arms, and the battle of \Vater- 
loo. Maceroui gave a circumstantial description of it, iiml 
praised the cool intrepidity of the English infantry, wdiose 
squares the French cavalry w^as unable to break. Murat took 
him up, “Had I been there, I should assuredly have broken 
them.” Maccroni replied, “Your majesty would have broken the 
Prussian and Austrian squares, but never the English.” [Murat 
exclaimed with fire, “ And I should have hroken the EiiglLsh, too: 
for Europe knows that I have never met witli any square whatso-' 
ever that Idiave not broken.” 

Murat accepted Metteruicli’s passports, and .^oeinod at first a.s 
if he would enter into the plan proposed; but he deehircd 
subsequently, that he mu.st go over to Naples to conquer his 
kingdom. Maceroui entreated him with tears to hold Inuik as 
long as there was yet tune. But the king dismissed him. 

At midnight of the very same day, the ill-fated Murat 
embarked; and as hia little squadron w’as leaving tbc harbour of 
Ajaccio, the governor of the citadel fired a few eaimon-sbots at 
it, which however were said to be only feint shots. The litilo 
fleet consisted of five vessels and the scorridorc (wlucli was a 
fast sailing felucca)^ under the command of Barbara; nud con¬ 
veyed about 200 men including the inferior ofUcers and twenty- 
officers, besides a small number of sailors. ' 

His voyage was full of disasters, and utterly unattended by 
the fortune that still accompanied Napoleon wliiui he sailed oif 
from Elba with his six vships and 800 men, to regain his crown. 
Seven months before IMui’at’s departure from Corsica, the Emperor 
had put to sea from the neighbouring island. It is touching 
^to observe how Murat hovers about the coast of Calabria, with 
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his heart racked by doubt and uncertainty; how he is abandoned 
by the other vessels; how the warning hand of destiny seems 
now to repel him from the hostile coast; how he is already form¬ 
ing a resolution to sail to Trieste^ and go to Austria; and how 
finally the dreamer, over whose head the deceitful image of a 
crown was always hovering, is after all suddenly possessed by 
the fantastic, chivalrous idea of landing at Pizzo. 

Murat,” said a man who told uie much of his last days at 
Ajaccio as an eyewitness, Murat was a great knight, and a 
small intellect*” This is surely true. He was the hero of a 
historical romance, a genuine Paladin; and, on laying down the 
book of his life, one feels for long after an agitation of mind as 
from a novel. He had a better seat on his horse than on his 
throne. He had never learnt how to rule; he had only, 
what born kings are often without, a princely demeanour and 
courage to be king, which he was most of all when he descend¬ 
ed from his throne* And this whilom waiter in his father’s 
tavern, abbe, and expelled inferior officer, stood before bis exe¬ 
cutioners more royally than Louis XYI. of the house of Capet, 
and died with no less dignity than Charles of England, of the 
royal house of Stuart. 

A servant opened for me those rooms of Franceschetti’s in 
which Murat had lived. Yiews of the battles in which he 
shone, such as Marengo, Eylau, Borodino, and the land-battle of 
Aboukir, adorn the walls. His portrait caught my eye at the 
first glance. The dreamy eye, the locks of brown hair falling 
over the forehead, the soft romantic featjires, the fantastic white 
attire, the red scarf, were surely Joachim’s. Beneath the por- 
tvaitlread these words; “1815. Tradito 11! abbandonato! 1! li 13. 
Octobre assassinato ! J i”—ejaculations of grief uttered by Fran- 
cescbetti, who accompanied him to Pizzo. Beside Murat’s por¬ 
trait hangs the general’s, a tall soldierlike figure with a physi¬ 
ognomy firm as iron, and a lively contrast to Joachim’s trouba¬ 
dour countenance. Franceschetti entirely renounced himself, 
and left his wife and children for Murat; and though disap- 
plroving of the enterprise of his former king, he followed him, 
and never left his side to the very last. 1 was told a fine instance 
of generosity, and I read it also in the memoir of the general. 
When the roving bands of soldiers at Pizzo were pressing on 
against Murat to maltreat and insult him, Franceschetti sprang 
forward crying, “ I am Murat! ” A sabre-cut prostrated him to 
the ground, and at the same moment Murat sprang forward and(^ 
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declared himself. All the officers and soldiers taken with 
Murat at Pizzo were thrown into a dungeon, wounded as they 
were. After Joachim’s execution, they and Franceschetti were 
conducted to the citadel of Caju’i, when they lay in pi’ison for a 
long time expecting death, till at length King Ferdinand 
awarded them an unexpected pardon. Francoschetti then 
returned to Corsica, but he had hardly landed when the French 
arrested him as guilty of high treason, and carried him off to 
the citaJel of Marseille. The unhappy man passed several years 
in the prisons of Provence, and was at length set at liberty, and 
allowed to return to his family at Yescovato. Plis estate was 
ruined by Murat; and the general who had exposed himself to 
death for his king, found himself necessitated, lirst to allow his 
wife to travel to Vienna to Murat’s wife to recover a part of his 
disbursements; and when this proved fruitless, to conduct a 
long action at law with Caroline Murat, which he lost in every 
instance, Franceschetti died in the year 1806. Ilis two sons, 
retired officers, are among the most respected men in Corsica, and 
distinguished for their zeal for agricultural impro vein cuts, 

His wife, Catheiine Ceccaldi, still lives at a great ago in the 
house where she gave a hospitable reception to Murat. I found 
the hue old lady in an upper room employed in rural occupa¬ 
tions, and surrounded by doves, which duttcred out of the 
window on my entrance—a scene that showed mo, at a glance, 
that the healthy and siinj^le nature of the Corsicans has b(5cu 
preserved not only in the house of the j)oasant but also in that 
of the gentle folk. I thought of the dazzling jioriod that tliis 
lady had passed through in her youth at beautiful Naplc.s, and 
at the court of Joachim; and, in the course of cojiversaiion, she 
herself alluded to the time wlien General Francos cl ictti was in 
the service of Joachim, together with Coletta, who has also 
published a pamphlet oar the last days of Murat. It is inspirit¬ 
ing to see a strong nature that has withstood victoriously 
many storms of life, and remained constanb while fortuno 
chanpd. So I regarded this old matron with veneration; while 
she, in the midst of conversation about the great evimts of by¬ 
gone times, was carefully splitting beans fur lier children’s and 
grandchildren’s dinner. She also spoke of the time whou Murat 
lived in this house. "Franceschetti,” she said, " represented the 
affair to him in the plainest colours; he did not shrink from 
telling him he was bent upon impossibilities; but then Murat 
would exclaim with bitterness, ^ You, too, will abundoax me!i Ah, 
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my Corsicans will leave me in the lurch!’ He was not to be 
gainsaid.” 

When I travelled on from Yescovato into the Casinca, the 
image of Murat would not leave me. I could not think of him 
without comparing him with the adventurer, Baron Theodore of 
Neuhoff, who landed on this very coast seventy-nine years 
earlier, strangely and fantastically attired, like Murat, who also 
loved fantastic costume. Theodore of Neuhoff was the precursor 
of all those men in Corsica who have won for themselves the 
fairest crowns the world had to bestow. Napoleon gained the 
Imperial crown, Joseph the crown of Spain, Louis that of 
Holland, Jerome that of Westphalia, the country of Theodore 
King of the Corsicans; and besides these, the adventurer Murat 
gained the Norman crown of the Two Sicilies, and Bernadotte the 
crown of the chivalrous Scandinavians, the most ancient knights 
in Europe. A hundred years before Theodore, Cervantes had, 
in his Sancho Pansa," cast ridicule upon a chevalresque island- 
kingdom;—and, behold, a hundred years after Cervantes, this 
story of Arthur and the knights of the round table is enacted 
again off the frontiers of Spain, in the island of Corsica, and goes 
on through the broad daylight of the nineteenth century, down 
to the very times in which we live. 

Hon Qnixote and the Spanish romances often came into my 
mind in Corsica; and I seemed to see the worthy knight of La 
Mancha again riding through the world’s history. Surely ancient 
Spanish names are now actually becoming historical—names 
which have been as romantic and unknown to the real world as 
Theseus, Duke of Athens, in the Micbaimmer Night’s Dream, 


CHAPTEE Y, 

TENZOLASCA, AND AN OLD CONVENT. 

Que todo passa en flores 
Mis am ores, 

Que todo se passa en tlores. 

Spanish Song. 

Near Yescovato is the small village of Yenzolasca, reached 
by a magnificent walk over the hills and through chestnut gi’oves. 
I passed the abandoned Capuchin convent of Yescovato, situated 
on an enchanting elevation, built of brown granite and roofed 
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'with black slates, and looking serious, like the Corsican- history 
itself, hut original ami highly picturesque in the midst of the 
verdure. 

On these wanrleniigs through the land of chestnuts one forgets 
all fatigue. The luxuriance of nature, the smiling mountains, 
the view of the Golo plain and of the sea, rejoice the heart; while 
the proximity of many villages enliven the picture, and afford 
many gmre scenes. I saw many fountains of hewn stone, at 
which women and girls were drawing water in their round 
pitchers,iisome of them also holding the spindle, as Peter of Cor¬ 
sica says. 

Outside Yenzolasca is a heautifdly situated monument of the 
family of Casabianca, by the roadside. This family also is a na¬ 
tive of Yescovato, and one of the most distinguished of the iwsland. 
The immediate ancestors of the present senator Casabianca made 
their name renowned by deeds of anus. , Raffacllo Casabianca, 
governor-in-chief of Corsica in the year 1793, senator, conut, and 
peer of France, died at Bastia at a great ago, in tho year 182C. 
Luzio Casabianca, a deputy from Corsica at the Couvenbion, was 
captain of the admiral’s flag-ship Orient in the battle of Abouldr. 
"When Admiral Brueys was shot bo pieces by a cannon-bull, C’asa- 
bianca took the couunand-in-chief of the ship; the ship tcKjk 
fire, hut he marie all possible arrangements for i-hc rescue of the’ 
crew, and would not abandon his ship. His young vson Giocani<e, 
a boy of thirteen years, could not be provailetl uiiun to stir from 
his father’s side. The sliip might blow up any moment; father 
and son held themselves 41 st looked in each other’s embrace, and 
were thus blown up to the sky with tho fniguients of the shi],>. 
Go where one will in Ooi'sica, one breathes an atmosphrire 
heroism. 

Yenzolasca is a small j")!ace, with a gaily decorated ohnv<*h, gay 
at least *in the interior. They wore just painting the choir, and 
complained that the master workman who was to gild the wood 
carving had cheated them abominably; for lie had jiot’keted the 
gold they had given him for Ids work. 'Hie only htxnry in 
which the Corsicans indulge is in tho decoration of their churches; 
and there is scarcely however small, that does not prido 

Itself on having bright and varied colours and gold decuraliouB 
in it« church. 

From the plateau on which tho chnvrh of Yenzolasca stands, 
there is a ravishing distant view ovot‘ tho sea, and on tho other 
sid^ a view of the indescribably beautiful monntaiti basin of tho 
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Castagniccia. Few regions of Corsica gave me such delight as 
these mountains in tlieir connexion with the sea. The Castag¬ 
niccia is an imposing circle, enclosed hy mountains of a beautiful 
fresh green, and the finest forma. They are all covered with 
chestnut trees to near the summit, and have at their feet olive 
groves, whose silvery grey contrasts picturesquely with the 
deep greeu of the chestnut foliage. From the midst of the 
foliage solitary hamlets look forth, such as Sorbo. Penta, Castel- 
lare, and Oreto, perched high among the clouds, dark, and with 
slender black church spires. 

The sun was sinking as I ascended these mountains, and I 
had some d elighiful liours. I again passed an abandoned con¬ 
vent, one belonging to the Franciscans. It lay quite buried 
beneath vines and foliage, and the fruit-trees could hardly bear 
their produce. As I entered the court and tlie convent-chapcl, I 
was surprised by this i)icture of desolation, which smiling nature 
concealeil with her growth of ]>lants. The stone flags of the 
graves were opened, as though the dead had hurst .them in order 
to fly heavenwards; skulls lay about iu the verdure, and the 
Christian symbol of all grief was concealed in a sea of flowers. 

THE CONVENT OF YENZOLASCA. 

Into a sliady leafy wood 

My errin," step's mo led aside; 

The sun low in the west then stood, 

When convent walls afar 1 spied. 

The ivy round the £?rey old jj'ate 
Entwined a fair triumphal arch; 

In front, an olive old and f>Teat, 

Which on patrol appear’d to march. 

To enter in the cloister’s rest 

He asks me with Ins silent houglis. 

As he were porter, who the cfnest 
Invites to prayer, or to carouse. 

Bead is the monk who here was housed. 

And here the juicy ^rape M'ho press’d, 

And with his brethren who caroused 
’Midst flowery bowers in fragrance dress’d. 

With gentle hand the vine-shoot traces 
Upon the walls, in letters green, 

Inscriptions lovely, full of graces, 

Of what order has the convent been. 

The crucifix—0, wonderful! 

A Christ has fallen from the rrosS, 

Of heavenly joys and rapture full, 

Into the midst of vines and moss. 
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A vine-shoot tender saw T there 

close around the Master’s feet; 
’Twas alary Maf]fdalcne the fair, 

' And that her kiss, the sinful-aweet. 

And John too at his master’s head, 

Upon his knees his posture keeping, 

Ill ecstasy he gazed, and said 

To Mary, to the willow weeping: 

" 0 wring thy hands not in thy wo I 
What can be better than such death,— 
Troin ardent, loving friends to go, 

After a life of love and faith ? ” 

Then whispering said the lovely vine: 

“ X have pour’d forth iny pains and smart, 
Outpom’d the rapture that was mine, 
Unbosomed deep my inmost heart.” 

I ponder’d well the mystery o’er, 

'To Christian hearts obscure in meaning ; 
The rose then utter’d this sweet lure: 

“ O man! Love was in the beginning!” 


THE CROAVNKD SKULL. 

Into the cloister did I pas.s; 

A skull tbEre lay before my feet, 

Which laughing peep’d from out the grass, 
And did me hospitably greet. 

No eoinmon dust its figure mangled; 

For round its bare and ample brow 
Froteetingly Us shoots entangled 
The blooming clematis did throw. 

Moseem’d thnngli the skull then said: 

“ An Abbot Corsican 1 was; 

The gospel tc.vt full oft I read 
To them, my brethren in this place. 

“ 1 taught them from an allegory: 

Ye are the branches, I the vino; 

This ever was my constant story. 

Its meaning simple to define. 

And simple was my sacrament, 

My doctrine of communion; 

The highest gifts to mortals lent 
Are fruit of vine and oar of corn. 

“ These gave 1 forth to many a guest, 
God’s blessing to the poor I gave; 

Was blithesome through life’s earthly rest, 
And laid mo cheerful in my grave. 

" See here, my son, the foliage young; 

My life I could retain no more; 

Yet now upon my skull Is hung 
The chaplet green that oft I wore. 
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“ Be now my ffuest, enjoy my "wine, 

And mayst thou relibh convent fare; 
And may thy head m death,like mine, 

Be crowned, and a green chaplet wear.** 


CHAPTER VI. 

HOSPITABLE PAMILT LIFE AT OEETO. 

IIpoP 7rf(> Atop eltriv uTTaFTEP 
SeIvoc re nrcoxoi re oofftp d' aXt'ytj re (/iiXri re, 

Homer, Od. vi. 207. 

T NOW went between orchards, whose walls were quite covered 
with festoons of the beautiful climbing clematis, and through 
chestnut groves, for two hours more uphill as far as Oreto, the 
highest pftess of the Casinca. 

Oreto has its name from the Greek opac, mounfamj the village 
stands high and picturesquely on the summit of a green hill. A 
monstrous block of granite towers with its grey head out of the 
midst of the village, like a basement formed to set a colossal 
Hercules upon. To reach the paese I had to climb toilsomely up 
on a narrow path, over which at many places a stream gushed 
down. 

Arrived at the top, I entered upon the village green, the 
largest I had yet found in a paese. It is the plateau of the hill, 
overlooked by other hills, and surrounded by houses which look 
like peace itself. The priest was walkiiig about with his sexton, 
and the paesani were leaning against the orchard walls, enjoying 
the repose of the Sabbath. I went up to a group, and asked 
whether there was a locanda in the village? “No !” said one, 
“we have no locanda; hut I can offer you my house, and you 
shall take pot-luck with us.” I accepted the invitation with 
joy, and followed my host. Before I entered his house, Marc 
Antonio wished me to inspect the village fountain, the pride of 
Oreto, and to taste the water, the most excellent in the whole 
land of Casinca; so I followed him, for all my fatigue. The 
fountain was capital, and even architecturally elegant. The icy 
water streamed forth in' inexhaustible plenty from five pipes in 
a little stone temple. 

Arrived at Marc Antonio’s house, I was welcomed by bis wife 
without many words. Having wished me good-evening, she 
went into the kitchen directly to prepare the meal. Mine hosi; 
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led me into his hesfc room, where I was astonished to find a little 
stock of books; they were religious books which he had inherited. 
“ I am unfortunate,” said Marc Antonio; for I have learnt no¬ 
thing, and I am very poor. Therefore I must stick to this 
mountain, instead of going on the continent and getting an 
official situation.” I observed closer this man in the brown 
smock and the Phrygian cap. He had an unconfiding counte¬ 
nance of truly iron hardness, and furrowed by passion; anil what 
he said was short, decided, and in a bitter tone. I never once 
saw this man smile; and in him I discovered among the lonely 
mountains a soul struggling to rise, and tormented by ambition. 
Such phenomena are not rare in Corsica; the‘example of many 
families allures people away from their villages, where one may 
often find in the dingiest cabin the family portraits of senators, 
generals, and prefects. Corsica is the land of upstarts and of 
natural equality. 

Marc Antonio’s daughter, a pretty young girl of fine blooming 
figure, entered the room. Taking no other notice of the presonec 
of a guest, she merely asked quite aloud and naively, “ Father, 
who is the stranger? is he a Fi’enchmnn, and what does he want 
at Oreto?” I told her I was a German, which she did nf)t 
understand. Giulia then went to help her mobher to priq)aro 
the meal. 

It was served up, and was the richest meal a poor man can 
command,—vegetable-soup, bread, and peaches, and i3i honour 
of the guest a little bit of meat. The daughter scvvcid up blio 
food, but, according to Corsican custom, neither she nor ]\i\v 
mother shai’ed the supper, and the man aloin*, helped me and ate 
at my side. 

He afterwards led me into the little church of Oreto, and to 
the edge of the rock, to enjoy the incomparably bcsautiful distant 
view. The young cure and no small party of paesam ac(‘.t)m- 
panied us tliither. It was a gloriously fresh evening, with golden 
sunlight. I stood astonished at such unimagined glories of nature; 
for at my feet I saw the cliestuut-covered mountains nink into 
the plain—this plain stretching out, like an endless garden, to 
the seashore—the rivers Golo and Fiumalto meandering 
through it—and hounding all, the s^ca in its glory, on the horizon¬ 
line of which the islands Capraja, Elba, and Monte Oristo ap¬ 
peared in a row. The eye embraces the entire coast-lino as far 
as Bastia, and southwards to Sau Nicolao—landwards again, 
rfnountaiii upon mountain crowned with villages. 
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A little congregation had now assembled at this spot, and I 
was delighted to praise the island, which is rendered so remarkable 
as well by its natural features as by the bistory*of its heroic 
people. The young cure took up this eulogy with great enthu¬ 
siasm, the peasants echoed it, and every one knew how to honour 
his countiy. I remarked that these good people were capitally 
at home in the history of their country. The cur6 excited my 
admiration by liis and his humorous mode of expression. 
Once speaking of Paoh he said, ‘‘ Hark ye, his time was a time of 
action,* the men of Orezza spoke little, but they acted much. 
Had our day produced a single man with the great and self- 
sacridcing soul of Pasquale, it would now be otherwise with the 
world. But now is the time of chimeras and pens, aud yet man 
is nob made to fly.” I followed the cure with pleasure to his 
parsonage, a poor-looking house of black stone. But his little 
room was smart, and possessed a neat library of a few hundred 
volumes. I passed a pleasant hour conversing with the culti¬ 
vated and enlightened man over a bottle of the most delicious 
wine, while Marc Antonio sat by mute and shut up in himself. 
We came to speak of Aleria, and I asked after Roman antiquities 
in Corsica, Marc Antonio suddenly took up the word, and said 
very short and seriously, “ We need not the glory of Roman 
antiquity; we have enough in that of our fathers.” 

Returning to Marc Antonio’s house, I found both mother and 
daughter in the room, and we sat down together in a cosy family 
circle. The women were mending their clothesj they were 
chatty, unconstrained, and naive, like alj Corsicans. The restless 
activity of the Corsican women is well known; subject to the 
men, and in society modestly taking a serving part, on them 
rests the whole burthen of the labour. They share this fate with 
the women of all warlike tribes, as especially the Servians and 
Ab^aniaiis. 

I described to them the great cities of the continent, their 
festivals and usages, as also some customs of my own country. 
They never expressed any astonishment, although what they 
heard was entirely strange to them, and Giulia had never seen 
any town, not even Bastia. I asked the girl her age. “ I am 
twenty years old,” said she. Impossible I you are barely seven¬ 
teen.” She is sixteen,” said the mother. “ Why, don’t you 
know your own birthday, Giulia?” “No, but it is in the re¬ 
gister, and the Maire will know it,” “ So the Maire is the only 
happy being who can celebrate the bmbhdfciy of the pretty lasshj 
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namely, when he puts his great horn-spectacles on his nose, anti 
refers to the great register.” 

“ Giulia, how do you amuse yourself? youth must have its 
enjoyments.” I have enough to do; my brothers are wanting 
sometliing every minute; on Sunday I go to mass.” “ How 
shall you adorn yourself to-morrow?” “ I shall ])ut on the fal~ 
detta^ She brought the/^^^r?e^^c6 out of tho cupboard, and drew 
it on; she looked, very pretty in it. The faldetta is a long gai'- 
ment, generally of a black colour, tho hinder cud of wliicli is 
thrown over the head, so as to resemble a nun’s robe with a 
hood. To elderly women the faldebta gives dignity; young 
girls it surrounds with a mystery and charm. 

The women asked me who I was. This was a difficult ques¬ 
tion to answer. I brought out my unartistic sketch-hook, and, 
showing them a few leaves of it, I said I was a painter. “ Are 
you come into the village,” asked Giulia, “to paint the rooms?” 
I laughed out; this question was so sharp a criticism on my 
Corsican sketches. 

Marc Antonio said very seriously, “ N'ever mind; she does not 
understand it.” 

Of the fine arts and sciences, these Corsican women liavo no 
idea; they read no novels; in tho hour of twilight they play 
the guitar, and sing a melancholy mcero —a beautiful dirge, 
which they perhaps improvise themselves. Yet in tho naiTow 
circle of their obseiwation and feeling, their soul renmins strong 
and sound as nature itself,—chaste, pious, scU-relying, equal 
to any sacrifice, and capable of such heroic resolves tis the poetry 
of civilisation sets up for all time as the noblest images of liu- 
man gi-eatness of soul, as in the characters of an Antigone and an 
Iphigenia. These children of nature have, in their liistory or 
legends., a parallel to every single heroic* deed of anti(juity. 

In compliment to Ciulia, the young Corsican maiden, I will 
tell the following CorKsican story, which, like every other that I 
shall present, is historical. 


THE CORSICA^ ANTIOONB. 

It was towards the end of the year 17C8. Tho French had 
occupied Olctta, a considorahle village in the laud of Nebhio. 
This post being from its position extremedy important, Pas- 
quale Paoli had established secret combinations with tho iuluibi- 
tauts, fur the purpose of falling upon the French garrison and 
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taking them prisoners. The garrison amounted to 1500 men, 
under the command of the J^rquis of Arcainbal. But the 
Prench were on their guard; they proclaimed martial law in 
Oletta, and held so watchful and severe a rule, that the men of 
the village could attempt nothing. 

Stillness, as of the grave, now reigned in Oletta. 

Now a youth named Oiulio Saliceti left' his village one day 
without permission from the Trench sentinels, to go out on the 
Oampagna. On his return he was arrested and thrown into 
prison j his freedom ho wever after a short time was restored 
to him. 

The young man went from the ];>rison to the house of his 
kinsmen, resenting in his heart that the enemy had put an in- 
wnlt upon him. He muttered something to himself, which must 
have heeii a curse against the hated French. A sergeant who 
heard what he was muttering, gave him a blow on the face. 
This happened before the window at which Giulio’s kinsman, 
Abbot Saliceti, was just then standing, called by the people 
Peverino, that is, pe 2 ')per, from Lis passionate and choleric tem¬ 
perament. When Pevcriiio saw the blow fall upon his kinsman’s 
face, his heart burned within him. 

So when Giulio rushed into the house beside himself with 
wrath, Peverino took him into his chamber. After a while, both 
men wore seen to come out, tranquil, hut with a grave look that 
foreboded no good. 

In the night other men entered Saliceti’s house, and sat 
ingoiliev deliberating. The matter of their deliberation was, that 
tliey intended to blowup the clmrch of Oletta, which theFroucli 
had converted into tlieir barracks. They were for revenging 
and delivering themselves. 

Tliey dug a mine from Salicuti’s honsie to underneath the 
church, and having crept through to the end of it, they filled 
it with all tlic powder which they had beou able to keep 
concealed. 

On tlie 13bh Februaiy of the year 176D, towards nightfall, tlie 
church was to be blown up. 

Giulio’s heart burned with rage and resentment. “ To-morrow,” 
ho said whiiddering, ''tomorrow! Let me lay the match. They 
gave me a blow in the face. I will give them a blow that shall 
send them up sky-high; I will thunder tliem out of Oletta with 
a shot like tlie load from a grenade-^’ 

“ But the women and children, and they who know not of it] 
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^ tlie explosion will destroy tlic next houses and the whole neigh^ 
bourhood.” 

“ They must he warned. They must be bidden^ under some pre¬ 
text, to go at the appointed hour to the other end oi‘ the vdlage, 
and this with all possible secresy.” 

Thus the conspirators proceeded. 

Now when the fearful hour of the following evening came, 
men, women, the young and the old, might be seen going silently, 
quick, and timid with an undefined fear, to the other end of tho 
village and assembling there. 

Then the French began to suspect something was in tho wind; 
and a messenger from General Grandmaison came dashing up, 
who gave sudden news of what had already boon disclosed to 
the general by a traitor. On the instant, the French threw 
themselves into Saliceti’s house and into the mine, and prevented 
the infernal undertaking. 

Saliceii, with a small portion of the conspirators, cut his way 
through with desperate bravery, and escaped safe out of Oletta : 
hut others were seized and i)ut in chains. Tlie court-martial 
condemned fourteen to death upon the wheel, and on seven 
miserable wretches the punishuieut was actually ][)ut into 
execution. 

Seven corpses were seen publicly displayed on the open place 
before the conveiit of Oletta. No interment was to be granted 
them. The French commauder had issued the order, that who¬ 
ever should take fium the scafibld and bury one of the dead 
should be condemned to^ death. 

Horror lay upon tho village of Oletta. A deadly awo had 
seized every heart. No human being shewed himself on tho 
roads; the fire was extinguished on the hearth; eveiy voice rlciul 
but that of wailing. They sat in the houses, and their thoughts 
were fixed unceasingly on tlie convcut-sipuire, where the seven 
corpses lay on the scalfuhl. 

The first night came. In lior eliainlicr stit Maria Gentilj 
Montalti, on the bed. She wept not; she sat wiLh ]iea<L bent 
upon her breast, her hands in lier bosom, her eyes closed. Often¬ 
times her soul found vent in sobs. 

It was as though a voice called to her, though the sLillness of 
the night, “ 0 Maril” 

In the silent night the dead often call the name of the person 
they have loved, Wlio answers them must die. 

• ‘‘0 IBernardo!” cried. Maria ; fox' she wished to die. 
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But Bernardo lay on the scaffold before the convent, and 
the seventh and youngest of the dead^ He was Maria’s lover, and 
the wedding should have been in the following month. Now he 
lay dead on the scaffold. 

Maria Gentili stood still in the dark chamber; she listened 
towards the side where the convent square lay, and her soul held 
converse with a spirit. Bernardo seemed to entreat her for 
Christian burial. 

But the penalty of death awaited him who should take from 
the scaffold and bury any one of the dead. Maria wished to bury 
her lover, and then die. 

She opened gently the door of her chamber, to leave tlie house. 
She passed through the room in which her aged parents slept. 
She stepped up to their bed, and watched their breathing in 
sleep. Then her heart began to tremble, for she was her parents’ 
only child and stay ; and when she considered that her death 
by the hangman would bring down her father and mother with 
sorrow to the grave, her soul wavered in great anguish, and she 
took a step back towards her chamber. 

Then again she heard the voice of the dead wail, 0 Mari 1 
0 Mari! I have loved thee so, and thou wilt now forsake me i 
In my broken body lies the heart that has died true to itsdove 
of thee; bury me in the church of St. Francis, in the tomb of 
my fathers.0 Mari 1 ” 

Maria opened the house-door and stepped out into the night. 
She tottered to the convent-square. The night was gloomy; 
stormy gusts often swept the clouds away, so that the moon shone 
down. Wlien her light fell on the convent-square, it was as 
though the light of heaven refused to see what it did see, and the 
moon put ou her veil of black clouds again. For on the blood-red 
scaffold before the convent lay seven corpses, one beside the 
other, and the seventh was the corpse of a youth. 

The owl and the raven screeched on the tower; they sang the 
dirge, the Yocero, But a grenadier was pacing up and down 
near the square, shouldering his musket. He had drawn his 
cloak over his face, and walked slowly up and down, shuddering 
into the very marrow of his hones. 

Maria had shrouded herself in the black faldetta^ that her 
figure might lose itself the easier in the surrounding darkness. 
She sent a prayer for help to the Holy Yirgin, the Mater dolorosa, 
and then advanced quickly towards the scaffold. It was the 
seventh body—she loosed Bernardo; her heart, and a gleam thirf 
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lighted w'p his lifeless features, told her, even in the darlc, that it 
was he. Maria took the dead man on her shoulders—she grew 
as strong as a man. She bore the body into the church of St. 
Francis. 

There she sat down exhausted on the steps of an altar, over 
which burned the lamp of the Virgin. The dead Bernardo lay 
on her knees, as the dead Christ on the knees of Mary ! This 
picture is in the south called Pi eta. 

Not a sound in the church. The Virgin’s lamp flickers— 
without, a gust of wind hisses by. 

Then Maria raised herself. She let the dead Bernardo glide 
down on the steps of the altar. She went to the spot where the 
tomb of Bernardo’s fathers was situated. She opened the grave. 
Then she took the dead, kissed him, and let him down into the 
grave, and closed it up again. Maria knelt long before the 
image of the Virgin, and prayed that Bernardo’s soul niight have 
peace in heaven, and then she went quietly back to her house 
and her chamber. 

When day broke, Bernardo’s corpse wms missed from the 
bodies in the convent square. The news fled through tho 
village that it had disappeared, and tho soldiers boat an alarm. 
No one doubted but that the family Lcccia liad taken down 
their kinsman by night from the scaffold; and their hoiiso was 
immediately cntei’ed, and they arrested and thrown, hung with 
chains, into the dungeon. Condemned to death by the law, they 
w^ere to suffer death, although they denied tho deed. 

Maria Gentili heard in her chamber what had happened. 
Without saying a word^ she hurried out of the house to Count 
De Vaux, who was come to Oletta. She threw herself at his 
feet, and prayed for the release of the prisoners. She avowtMl 
the deed. I have buried my lover,” said she; “ my life is 
forfeit—hero is my head; hut leave in freedom tliose who suiler 
innocently.” 

The Count would not at first bedieve what he board; for he 
considered it equally impos-sible that a weak maiden should 
possess such heroism, as tluit she should have the power to ac¬ 
complish wdiat Maria had. When lui had eenvincetl himself of 
the truth of her assertion, he was deeply aifected, and moved to 
tears. '‘Go,” said he, “magnanimous girl, and tliysolf release 
thy bridegroom’s kinsmen, and may Go(l reward thy horoism 1” 

On the same day they took tho six bodies from the scaffold, 
and gave them all Christian burial* 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

A BIDE THEOQCxH THE LAND OF OBEZZA TO MOKOSAGLIA. 

I WISHED to go from Oreto, throngli the land of Orezza, to 
Morosaglia, the native place of Paoli. Marc Antonio had promised 
to accompany me, and to engage good horses. So he called mo 
early in the morning, and got ready to start. He put on his 
best suit, aud wore a velvet jacket, and had shaved very smooth. 
The women gave us a good breakfast by way of preparation for 
the journeyj and we then moimted our Corsican ponies, and 
rode off in style. 

My heart leaps for joy even now when I recall that Sunday 
morning, and the ride through this beautiful romantic country, 
over the verdant mountains, through the cool glens, past dashing 
streams, and through gloomy oak forests. As far as the eye can 
reach, it meets every where these shady, fragrant chestnut-groves, 
and mighty gigantic trees, such as I never saw any where else. 
Hature has done every thing here, and man—how little ! The 
chestnuts are often the only treasure man possesses here; and 
the Corsican frequently possesses nothing but his six goats and 
six chestnut-trees, which give him his The government 

has sometimes had an idea of cutting clown the chestnut-woods, 
in order to drive the Corsinans to agT-iculture, hut this would 
starve them downright. Many of these trees have trunks twelve 
feet thick; the thick, fragrant foliage, the long, broad, and dark 
green leaves, and the fibrous light-green capsules, present a 
beautiful spectacle. 

Beyond the paese of Casalto we came into a perfectly romantic 
glen, watered by the Fiumalto. There is serpentine and the 
valuable marble, V&i'de a/ntioo, all abolit here. The engineers 
call the district of Orezza the Very elysium of geology; the valu¬ 
able stone is carried down hy the waters of the river. We rode 
on and on through balmy groves, up hill and down hill, to Piedi- 
croce, the chief place of Orezza, renowned for its medicinal 
waters. For Orezza is rich in mineral watci's as well as iii 
minerals. 

Francesco Marniocchi says in his geogx'aphy of the island, 
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“Mineral waters are every where tlie characteristic indications 
of countries elevated by internal forces. Coi’sica, wonderfully 
displaying in a small compass tlie thousandfold workings of this 
old battle between the heated interior and the cooled-down crust 
of the earth, forms no exception to this general rule.” 

Corsica has, then, its cold and warm mineral springs ; and, 
though the springs of this kind that have been counted are 
numerous, there are undoubtedly many more as yet unknown. 

As to natural history, and especially mineralogy, this large 
and beautiful island has not been any thing like completely 
investigated. 

Only fourteen mineral waters, both warm and cold, are as 
yet accurately and completely known. Ihe distribution of the.se 
beneficial waters over the surface of the island is very unotj^ual, 
especially in respect of their degree of warmth. The region of 
primary granite has eight, all warm, and more or less sulphu¬ 
reous except one ; whereas the region of the primary oifiiiolitic 
and calcareous formations possesses only six, of which not more 
than one is warm. 

Tlie wells of Orozza, breaking forth at many places, are situa¬ 
ted on the right bank of the Piumalto. Tlie main well alone, 
whii-h is cold and chalybeate, i.s used, It gushes out with great 
strength from a stone hasiu in a mountain below I'lcdicroce. 
No steps have been taken to provide any accommodation lovtlie 
visitors to the waters, who have to walk or ride down the 
mountains, under their pai'asols, into the shady woods where 
they have set up their l^mts. After a ride of many hours in the 
burning sun without a parasol, this sparkling water tasted 
excellent. 

Piedicroce lie.s high, Tts shuider chu rob-.steeple looks down 
free and airy from the giHii^n hill it stands upon. The situation 
of the CorsicLUi churches in tlie inountain-villages i,s oi’tiui un- 
chantingly beautiful and bold, Tluy seem to stand at the very 
entrance of heaven ; and when the eluireli doors are op<med, the 
clouds and the angels can walk in among the congregation. 

A majestic thiuuler-stonn lowcnul over Ihedicrueo, anil the 
thunder echoed with mighty tones from the mountains around. 
We rode into the to escape the rain, A young man in 
spruce town attire darted out of a liouso, and invited us to dis¬ 
mount and step into his lommla. Thex^o wore two gcuilenieix 
there besides, with cavalier beards and very adroit cleinouuour, 
^ho immediately asked for my orders. They wore brisk too in 
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carrying tliera out; one beat up eggS; another pub wood on the 
fire, and the third niiuced the meat. The oldest of them had a 
finely chiselled but fevered face, and along Slavonic moustache. 
So many and such gentlemanly cooks for a humble meal I had 
never seen, and I was utterly bewildered till they told me what 
they were. They were two exiled Modenese and a Hungari;m. 
Whilst the Magyar was cooking the meat, he informed me that he 
had been a first lieutenant for seven years. “And now I stand here 
and cook,” he added ; “ but so things go in the world. When one 
has become a jjoor devil without a home, one must take things 
easy. We have set up a locanda hei’e for the season of the water- 
cure, and have hardly laid by any thing.” T was deeply touched 
by the aspect of this wan-faced man, who had caught a fever 
at Aleria. 

We sat down together—Magyar, Lombard, Corsican, and 
German—and discoursed on many old topics, and inentioncd 
many a name renowned in the most recent times. How many 
of these names must keep a reverential silence before the 
single great name of Paoli ! I may nut mention them to- 
geblier j the noble citizen and the strong man of action must 
stand alone. 

The storm had blown over, but the mountains were still sus¬ 
pended in dense mist. We mounted our horses again, to ride on 
over the ridge of San Pietro to Ampuguani. The thunder still 
growled and I'olled in the misty glens, and the clouds drove along 
with the wind. The mountains seemed to have put on a wild, 
dismal, and tearful air, startled by an occasional flash; some ap¬ 
pearing immersed in the sea of clouds, othoi'S working themselves 
out of it like giants. Wherever the veil was rent, appeared a rich 
landscape, with green woods and black villages ; and all this flies 
past the rider like a dream, peaks and valleys, convents and 
towers, mountains, an^l mountains hanging in the clouds. The 
wild elemental forces that sleep enchainetl in the human soul 
would now fain burst their bonds and break forth. Who has 
not known such moods of mind when sailing on the tempestu¬ 
ous sea, or travelliug through the storm 1 What we feel at such 
seasons is the same natural chaotic force, which, when crystalliz¬ 
ed into a certain definite form, we call a passion. On goes 
Mure Antonio, and on we gallop on our bay ponies along the misty 
mountain side, young and vigorous as vre are, and clouds, moun¬ 
tains, convents, towers, every thing flies past us. Oli! it is glori¬ 
ous to fly i There is a black church-tower poised high in the cloudsi 
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lip yonder, and the bells are pealing and pealing Ave Maria, to 
compose the soul to peace. 

The hamlets are very small here, dotted picturesquely over the 
mountains on all sides, lying high or in charming green dales. 
From one spot I counted seveutceii around me, with as many 
slender black church-towers. "We met many men from the old 
historical region of 0 re 2 z;a and Kostino, powerful heroic-looking 
figures. Their fathers of old formed Paoli's guard. 

!N"ear Polveroso there was a glorious view into a gorge, in the 
middle of wliich lies Porta, the chief place of the district of Am- 
puguani, quite surrounded by chestnut-trees, now dripping with 
rain. Here lay the old bishopric of Accia, which has disappear¬ 
ed without leaving a trace. Porta has an iincoinmonly smart 
aspect, and many of its houses resemble elegant villas. The 
little yellow church has a neat facade ; and a remarkably graceful 
bell-tower stands beside it, according to the Tuscan custom, as a 
separate campanile. From the mountain SauPietro one looksdown 
into these streets and rows of houses grouped ai’ound the church, 
as into a gay theatre. Porta is the native place of Sebastiaui. 

The mountains now become more bare and laconic, and lose 
the chestnut-trees that sot them off so beautifully. I found im¬ 
mense thistles on the path, with sjdondid broad ieiivos, and bear¬ 
ing the character of arboreous shrubs, with liard woody stems. 
Marc Antouio had relapsed into total silence. The Corsicans, like 
the Spartans, speak little j mine host of Oreto was generally as 
mute as ITarpoci'atos. 1 had ridden over the hills with him for 
a whole day, from morni\|g till evening, and yet 1 could keep 
no conversation afloat. He only occasionally throw out a naive 
question, “ Have you cannon in your country 'i ”—“ Have you 
bells —“Do fruits grow with youP’—“Are you richP’ 

At length, after vespers, we reached the canton of Kostiuo, or 
Morosaglia, the native place of the Paolis, the most glorious 
scene of Corsican history, and the centre of the old democratic 
Terra del Commiine. Marc Antonio took leave of mo in the 
Campagna; he intended to pass the night in a house intJio open 
country, and to return with the horses on the morrow. Pie gave 
me a fraternal kiss, and then turned back, silent and grave ; and 
I, rejoiced to be in this land of free men and heroes, wandered 
on alone to gain the convent of Morosaglia, It is a walk of an ‘ 
hour, over a* rather desolate jilaiuj so before JL reach PaolPa 
house, I will take up his and his country’s history where 1 broke 
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CHAPTEK VITI. 

PAS QUALE PAOLI. 

U cittadin non la citta son io. 

Alfieri’s Timoleon, 

When PaFsqiiale Paoli, with his brother Olement and hia 
friends, had left Corsica, the French easily made themselves 
masters of the whole island. Only some single hands of guerilla 
carried on the struggle on the mountains. Among these, one 
noble champion of freedom especially deserves the love and ad¬ 
miration of posterity; I mean the poor priest of Guagno, Do- 
menica Leca, of the ancient family of G-iampolo. He had sworn 
upon the gospel to remain true to the cause of freedom, and to 
die rather than leave off the contest. So when the country was 
all subjected, and the enemy called upon him to lay down his 
arms, he declared that he could not break his vow. He let go 
those of his congregation who would not follow him any longer, 
and dashed to the mountains with his brave men and true. For 
months he kept up the contest there, fighting however only 
when assailed; and whenever wounded enemies fell into his 
hands, he cared for them with Christian Compassion. He never 
hiirt any one but in honourable fight. The French vainly urged 
him to come down, giving him assurances that he should lire 
without molestation in his own village; the priest of Guagno 
still roved over the mountains, for ho would not lose his freedom. 
When all his followers had forsaken him, the goatherds sustained 
him in life, but one day be was found dead in a cave, whence 
he had passed into the presence of his Lord, worn out and full 
of soiTows, and as a free man. Giuseppe Ottaviano Savelli, a 
kinsman of Paoli, and friend of Alfieri, has celebrated the me¬ 
mory of the priest of Guagno in a Latin poem entitled ^ir 
ne7noris, the man of the forest. 

Other Corsicans also, who had gone into exile in Italy, landed 
here and there, and endeavoured, as their forefathers Yincentello, 
Henuccio, Giampolo, and Sampiero had done in the olden times,, 
to deliver the island; but they were never successful. Many 
were barbarously thrown into dungeons, and many were con- 
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denmed to the galleys of Toulon, as if they had been Helots 
rising against their masters. Abbatncci, one of the last to lay 
down arms, being convicted of high treason by false accusations, 
was sentenced at Bastia to be branded and sent to the galleys. 
But when Abbatncci was on the scaffold, the hangman had not 
the heart to apply the redhot iron. “Do thy duty!” cried a 
French judge; and the hangman turned and stretched out the 
iron towards the latter, as if he would fain brand the judge. 
Abbatncci was subsequently acquitted. 

In the mean time Count de Yaux had been succeeded in the 
command of Corsica by Count Marboeuf. His administration 
was in the main beneficial; the old Corsican civil laws and 
statutes were retained; the committee of Twelve instituted anew, 
and steps taken to ensure a better jurisdiction. He also en- 
cleavoxxred to raise the manufactures and agriculture of the totally 
impoverished island. After governing Corsica for sixteen years, 
he died at Bastia in the year 1780, 

As soon as ever the French Bevolution broke out, that im¬ 
mense movement swallowed up all special Corsican interests; 
and these lovers of freedom threw themselves enthusiastically 
into the current of the new age. The Corsican deputy, Saliceti, 
made a proposal of incorporating the island of Corsica with 
France, that it might take part in tho French constitution. 
This took place by virtue of a decree of tho Legislative Assembly 
of November 30, 1789, aucl there was general rejoicing in Cor¬ 
sica on the event. This was an extraordinary reversal of the 
posture of events; the same France who, twenty years before, 
had sent out her armies to annihilate-the freedom and the con¬ 
stitution of the Corsicans, now raised this very constitution to 
the throne. 

The revolution recalled Pasqualo Paoli from exile. lie had 
been first to Tuscany, and thence to Loudon, where tho court 
and the ministers had received him with honour. He lived in 
London hi complete retirement, and little was known of his life’ 
and his occupation. Faoli came to England quite noisolessly; 
the great man, who had pioneered the now career of Europe, 
relapsed into obscurity in his liouso in Oxford Street. Ho held 
no pompous declamations. ■ He knew only how to act as a man, 
and how to keep a dignified silence when ho could no longer 
act. Indeed, a scliool-boy of Cortc had said in his presence, 
“If freedom were to bo gained by mere speeches, all the world 
would he free.” Wq may learn something from the wisdom of 
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t^iis scliool-boy, "Wlien Napoleon, on board tbe Belleroplion, 
implored tbe hospitality of England—be, as a true Corsican, 
finding hospitabty bis last resource and bope—be compared him¬ 
self to Tbemistocles when seeking protection : but be bad no 
right to compare himself to tbe great Athenian citizen ; Pasquale 
Paolo alone was the banished Tbemistocles. 

Here are a couple of letters of that period. 

PAOLI TO HIS BROTHER CLBilENT, 

{Wlio had remained behind in Tuscany^ 

•“London, Oct 3, 1769.—I have received no letters from you; 
I fear they have been intercepted, for our enemies are on tbe 
alert. ... I have been well received by tbe king and queen. 
Tbe ministers have visited me. This reception has given dis¬ 
pleasure to some of the foreign ministers ; 1 bear that they have 
complained of it to this court. I have promised to go down to 
tbe country next Sunday, to visit the Duke of Gloucester, who 
is very favourable to our cause. I bope to obtain something 
here for tbe support of our friends, if Vienna will do nothing. 
These people’s eyes are now opened, and they see tbe importance 
of Corsica. The king has spoken urgently with me on tbe sub¬ 
ject; with regard to my own person, bis kindness quite 
bewildered me. My reception at court has almost drawn down 
upon me tbe anger of tbe opposition, so that a few of them have 
begun to burl satires at me. Our enemies endeavoured to 
stimulate them by throwing out mysteriously, that I sold my 
country; that I bought an estate in Switzerland with French 
gold ; that our estates were not meddled with by tbe Preiicb; 
that we are on terms of good understanding with the present 
ministers, because they too have sold themselves to France. 
But T think every one will now be enlightened on tbe subject; 
and every one approved my resolution to meddle with no party 
dealings,.but to further tbe principles which I approve, and in 
which all may combine without any sacrifice of their individual 
views. 

“ Send me an exact list of all our people who have gone into 
exile ; we must not fear expense ; and send me news of Corsica. 
Letters must go under tbe address of private friends, or they will 
not reach me. I enjoy peiTect health. This climate seems to 
me as yet very mild. 

“ The country is always quite green. No one who has n^ot 
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seen it can have any idea of spring and loveliness. The ground 
of England is undulating, like the sea when raised by the wind 
into gentle ripples. People here, though excited by political 
faction, live, as regards private quarrels, as if they were the 
closest friends; they are philanthropic, intelligent, and generous 
in all their dealings ; and they are happy under a constitution 
which could not be better. This city is a world of itself, and it 
is undoubtedly the finest of all cities. A whole fleet seems to 
he sailing up the river every minute; I believe Kome was neither 
larger nor richer. But what we reckon by pauls, they reckon 
here by guineas, that is louis d’ors. I have written for money; 
I would not hear of any contributions for my own support, till I 
know what they have decided about the other exiles; but I 
know they have good intentions. In case they should be unable, 
and we should have to tack about, they will he prepared on the 
outbreak of the first war. I greet you all hearbily ; live happily, 
and think not of me.” 


CATHERINE OP RUSSIA TO PASt^UALE PAOH. 

“ M. le General de Paoli, 

“St. Petersburg, April 27,1770,^-1 have received your 
letter of Feb. 15, from London. All that Count Alexis Orlofl' lias 
given you to understand of my good intentions towards you, 
is a consequence of the feelings inspired in me by your greatness 
of soul, and the noble manner in which you defended your 
country. The details of ^mv residence at Pisa are known to me. 
They contain among other things the expressed respect of all 
who had an opportunity of knowing you. This is the reward of 
virtue, in whatever situation she may be placed. Be assured that 
I shall ever feel the most lively sympathy with your virbues. 

“The impulse that occasioned your journey to England, was 
a natural consequence of your sentimonta towards your country. 
Nothing is wanting to your good cause but propitious circum¬ 
stances. The natural interests of our empire, closely united as 
they are to those of Great Britain, and the mutual amity of the 
two nations consequent thereon—the reception that my fleets 
have therefore met with, and that which both my ships in the 
Mediterranean and the JRussian commerce may expect from a 
free nation standing in a friendly relation to mine—these are 
BO many momenta that can only be favourable to you. S^o 
yc» may be assured, Sir, that I shall not leave unimproved 
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tHe opportunities whicli may offer for rendering you all the good 
services that the conjuncture may permit. 

TheTurkshave declared against me perhaps the unjustestwar 
that ever was declared. I can only defend myself at the present 
crisis. The blessing of Heaven, which has hitherto accompanied 
my good cause, and which I pray God to preserve to me, shows 
sufficiently that justice is not defeated for long, and that perse¬ 
verance, hope, and courage in the end reach their goal in this 
world full of trying situations. I accept with pleasure, Sir, the 
assurances of the attachment you are willing to bestow on me, 
and I entreat you to be assured of the esteem with which I 
remain Catherine.” 


***** 

Paoli had lived in London as au exile for twenty years, when 
he was recalled to his country. The Corsicans sent a deputa¬ 
tion to him, and the French National Assembly invited him 
by a pompous letter to return. 

On the third April, 1790, Paoli entered Paris for the firs,t time. 
He was ffited here as the Washington of Europe, and Lafayette 
was constantly at his side. He was received with deafening 
acclamations and magnificent declamations by the National 
Assembly. Ho addressed to the Assembly these words :— 
Gentlemen, this day is the fairest and happiest of my 
life. I have passed my life in struggles for freedom; and the 
noblest spectacle of freedom I find here, I left my fatherland 
in slavery ; I now find it in freedom.# What have I to desire 
more? After an absence of twenty years, I know not what 
changes oppression will have wrought upon my countrymen ; it 
cannot, alas ! have been other than deleterious, since oppression 
always degrades its victims. But in taking the chains off the Cor¬ 
sicans, as you have done, you have given them their old virtues 
back again. You must not doubt my sentiments on returning 
to my fatherland. You have been magnanimous towards me, 
and I was never a slave. My past course of action, which you 
have honoured by your approval, is a guarantee for my future 
conduct. My whole life, I may say, has been an unbroken oath 
of fidelity to freedom ; so it is just as if I had sworn to the con¬ 
stitution you have established before it existed. But it remains 
for me to perform this oath to the nation that adopts me, and 
the monarch whom I now acknowledge. That is the favour 
that I demand from this august assembly.” • 
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In the cliib of the friends of the constitution, Kohespierre 
said to Paoli, Oh! there was a time when we endeavoured to 
suppress freedom in its last places of refuge. But no 1 this was 
the crime of despotism. . . . the French people has ex¬ 

ploded it. What a great atouement for conquered Corsica, and 
injured humanity 1 Noble citizens, you defended freedom at a 
time when we did not venture even to hope for it. You have 
sufiFered for it j you triumph with it, and your triumph is ours. 
Let us unite to preserve it for ever, and may its venal opponents 
grow pale with fear on beholding this our holy alliance.’* 

Paoli could not yet foresee in what a relation the course of 
events would put him towards this very France, and that he 
would once more oppose her as an enemy. He departed for 
Corsica. At Marseille a Corsican deputation awaited him, among 
which were the two young club-leaders of Ajaccio, Joseph and 
Napoleon Bonaparte. With tears Paoli stepped on to the land 
at Cape Corso, and kissed the soil of his country; he was con¬ 
ducted in triumph from canton to canton. The Te Deum was 
sung throughout the country. 

From that time Paoli devoted himself entirely to the affairs 
of his country, as President of the National Assembly, and as 
Lieutenant-general of the Corsican National Guard; and in the 
year 1791, he undertook also the command of the divisiou of 
the island. Now although the French llevolution had silenced 
the special interests of the Corsicana, yet these interests began 
to work, and most of all in the soul of Paoli, whose uppermost 
virtue was patriotism. Paoli could never convert himseit'into a 
Frenchman, nor ever fewget that his nation had once had its inde¬ 
pendence and its own constitution. A variance soon took place 
between him and some parties; some were aristocratically dis¬ 
posed, and friendly to France, such as Gaffori, Bossi, Peretti, and 
Buttafuoco; the rest were enthusiastic democrats, who s^,w the 
happiness of the world only in the whirl of the French Bevolu- 
tion, as tHe Bonapartes, Saliceti, and Arena. 

The execution of the king, and the desperate conduct of the 
men of the people in Paris, wounded the humanist Paoli, He 
gradually broke with France and the revolution; and this breach 
was publicly visible after the unsuccessful enterprise undertaken 
by France from Corsica against^Sardinia, the frustration of which 
they laid at Paoli’s door. Ilis adversaries formally accused him 
and Pozzo di Borgo, the attorney-general, of being particularists, 
^and desirous to separate the island from Franco# 
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The Convention summoned him to answer these accusations, 
and sent to the island as its commissioners, Saliceti, Lacomhe, 
and Delcher. But Paoli did not mind the decree, but sent a 
firm and dignifi.ed letter to the Convention, in which he repelled 
the accusations, and complained of their summoning before a 
court an aged man, and a martyr to freedom. Should Paoli 
present himself to the opposition of criers and mountebanks, and 
then have to lay his hoary head, after all, under the knife of the 
guillotine 1 should this be the conclusion of so eventful and so 
noble a life ? 

The refusal to' follow the command of the Convention occa¬ 
sioned the complete secession of Paoli and the Paolists from 
Prance. The patriots equipped themselves, tincl published dis¬ 
tinct declarations, that they desired to consider Corsica as sepa¬ 
rated from France. The commissioners hastily took their 
departure, and on their reports the Convention declared Paoli 
guilty of high treason, and put him out of the pale of the law. 
The island separated into two hostile armies, the patriots and 
the republicans, which were already approaching a collision. 

In the mean time Paoli had resolved to place the.island undor 
the protection and the government of England. Nothing oould 
he a more natural wish for him; he had already concerted mea¬ 
sures with Admiral Hood, who commanded the English fleet 
lying before Toulon; and Hood set oJf with his ships in the 
direction of Corsica. He landed at San Fioronzo, February 3, 
1794. This fortress fell after a brisk bombarding, and Basti.i 
was taken likewise, by the capitulation of General Antonio 
Gentili. • 

Calvi alone, that had withstood so many storms in so many 
ages, still held out; the English bombs committed dreadful 
devastation in the little town, which almost sank into ruins. 
On the 20th July, 1794, the fortress surrendered; the com¬ 
mander, Casabianca, capitulated, and embarked with his troops 
for France.^ Bonifazio and Ajaccio being already inihthe hands 
of the Paolists, the republicans had no tenable post on the 
island left. They emigrated; and Paoli and the English were 
the undisputed masters of Corsica. 

A Corsican national assembly hereupon proclaimed the total 
separation of the island from France, and placed it under the 
protection of Englan<l. But England was not satisfied with 
the mere right of protection, hut laid claim to sovereignty over 
Corsica; and this occasioned a breach between Paoli and Pozzo 
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di Borgo, whom Sir G-ilbert Elliot had gained over to his side. 
On the 10th June, 1794, the Corsicans declared that they were 
willing to unite their country with Great Britain; but that it 
must retain its independent existence, and be governed by a 
viceroy, accoi’ding to its own constitution. 

Paoli had counted on the King of England making him 
viceroy, but he was disappointed; for Gilbert Elliot was sent to 
Corsica in this capacity. This was a great mistake, both because 
Elliot was utterly unacq[uainted with the condition of the island, 
and because Paoli could not but be deeply wounded by it. 

The aged man immediately retired into private life, and 
when Elliot perceived that the difference between him and the 
Eno-lish must become dangerous, he wrote to George III. to 
beo^ that he would endeavour to 3'emove Pasqualc. This was 
done. The King of England invited Paoli, by a friendly letter, 
to repair to London, to pass the remainder of his days in honour 
at court. Paoli was in his house at Morosaglia when he 
received the letter. He repaired sorrowfully to San Fiorenzo, 
where he embarked; and thus he left his country for the third 
and last time, in October, 1795. This great man shared the 
fate of most of the legislators and peojde’s inon of antiquity: he 
died, requited hy untilankfiilness, unhappy, and in a foreign 
land. The two greatest men of Coi^sica, Pasqnale aiul Kapoleon, 
hostile to one another, were both to die and be buried on 
British ground. 

But the dominion of the English in Corsica, perverse and bad 
from ignorance of the country and people, lasted not long. As 
soon as Kapoleon had ^jonquered in Italy, he despatched Gene¬ 
rals Gentili and Casalta with troops to the island; and no sooner 
did these appear than the Corsicans, already exasperated at tlie 
banishment of Paoli, rose again&t the English. The latter gave 
up, with almost unaccountable haste, an island, from whoso 
people an unbridged chasm of national contrast separated them; 
and in November, 1796, there was not an Englishman left in 
Corsica. The island returned under the supremacy of France, 

Pasquale Paoli lived to see the empire of Napoleon. This 
satisfaction at least, that of seeing a fellow-countryman at the 
head of the history of Europe, was vouchsafe<l him. Having 
again lived in exile in Lonilon for twelve years, ho died a peace¬ 
ful death, February 5, 1807, at the age of eighty-two years, 
falling asleep with thoughts of Ins people, which he had loved 
so ardently. He was the oldest legislator of the times of Euro- 
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pean liberty, anil the patiiarch of liberty. In his last letter to 
liis friend Padovani, the noble old man says, when reviewing his 
life witb humility; *‘1 have lived long enough, and could it be 
granted to me to begin my life again, I would decline the boon, 
unless accompanied by the rational cognition of my past life, to 
correct the errors and follies that have attended it,’* 

One of the Corsican exhes announced his death in these terms, 
in a letter to his native country;— 

GIACOMORSO TO M. PADOVANI. 

“London, Jum 2, 1807.—It is true, alas! that the public 
papers are guilty of no error about the death of the poor general. 
He lay down on Monday, February 2, at half-past eight o’clock in 
^the evening; and at half-past eleven o’clock on the night of the 
following Thursday, he died in my arms. He bequeaths to the 
school at Corte, or to the university, an annual salary of ,£50 
sterling for each of four professors; and a new mastership to the 
school of Bostino, which is to be established at Moroaaglia. 

“He was huried on the 13th of February, at St. Pancras, 
where almost all Catholics are interred. His funeral must have 
cost nearly £500, About the middle of April last, Dr. Barnabi 
and I went to Westminster Abbey, to find a place where we can 
erect a monument to him, containing his bust, 

“ Paoli said when dying, ‘ My nephews have little to expect 
from me, but I will bequeath to them, as a memorial and con¬ 
solation, this Bible-saying: I have not seen the righteous for¬ 
saken, nor his seed begging bread,’ ” * 


CHAPTER IX. 

from: the native place of the paoli. 

It was late when I reached Bostino or Morosaglia. These 
names designate not a single paese, but a collection of hamlets 
scattered over the solemn rugged mountains. I found the right 
road, with difficulty, through several of these adjoining hamlets, 
to the convent of Morosaglia, mounting upon difficult rocky 
paths, and descending again into the valley, under gigantic 
chestnut-trees. Opposite the convent is a locanda, a rarity in 
Corsica. I found th,ere an enlightened young man, who an- 

* Pcialm xxxvii. 25. 
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nounced himself as the director of the Paoli-school, and promised 
me his assistance for the morrow. 

In the morning I went to the little village of Stretta, where 
the three Paolis were born. One must see this Casa Paoli fully 
to comprehend the history of the Corsicans, and to admire yet 
more these extraordinary men. It is a wretched, blackened 
village-hovel, standing on a granite rock. A fresh mountain¬ 
spring wells up immediately before the door. The house is 
composed of stones put together without art, ragged and unhewn 
like a tower, and with frequent gaps; and has few and unsym- 
metrical windows, without glass, but with wooden shutters, as 
in Pasquale’s time. When Pasquale was chosen by the Corsi¬ 
cans to be their general, and was expected to arrive from Naples, 
his brother Clement had panes of glass put in the windows of 
the sitting-room, to make the paternal abode more comfortable 
for his brother. But no sooner had Pasquale entered and noticed 
the luxurious alteration, than he smashed all the panes witli his 
stick, saying that he would not live in his father’s house as an 
' w'l, blit as a plain native of the country. The windows have 
remained paneless now, as then. Y ou may survey from them 
thwrand panorama of mountains from Niolo as far as the 
he^len-towering Monte Botondo. 

A simple country lass, a relative of Paoli, took me into the 
house, Every thing in it bears the stamp of a jJcasant’s cottage ; 
you d^icend by a steep wooden staii'case to tlie mean-looking 
chamb^i'S, in which Paoli’s wooden table and chair arc still 
staiidu4r. I was delighted to stand in the little room in which 
Paoli w4j born, and felt m»rc pleasurable emotions there than 
in the chijpiber of Napoleon’s birth. 

PasquaIVs fine figure presented itself to mo here once more— 
plastic, graVe, and dignified as he used to appear, associated with 
the figure of a noble father and a heroic brother. In this little 
chamber Pasquale came into the world, April, 1724. His 
mother was Dionisia Valentina, an excellent woman, from a 
place near Ponte Nuovo, which was pregnant with such fatal 
events to her son. With his father, Hyiiehitlms, we arc already 
acquainted ,■ he was originally a physician, and was made gene- 
i-al of the Corsicans, togetliei* with Oeccaldi and Giafleri. He 
was distinguished by exalted virtues, and' worthy of the glory 
of having given two such sons* to his countiy. He was an excel¬ 
lent orator, and known also as a poet. Anudst the din of arms, 
these powerful minds found time and buoyancy enough to keep 
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tliemselves superior to tlie shackles of passing events, and to 
sing steel-clad sonnets like Tyrtsens, such as the following, which 
Hyacinthus wrote to the valiant Giafferi after the battle of 
Borgo, ill the year 1735. 

TO DON LUIS GIAFFERI. 

May Mars crown Cvrnus’ hero unsubdued I 
Before him Fate itself shall lowly bend; 

The si^hs by him from Genoa forced in feud, 

Fame’s trump shall echo to the wide world’s end. 

Before the foe cross Golo scarce he stood, 

Than in a dance of death he ’j^an contend; 

His numbers few, with vict’ry yet indued; 

He won where’er his sword he did but lend. 

Her contest j^reat, whose end all Europe bides, 

To his t^ood sword anil his heroic stand 

Hopefully Fate and Corsica confides. 

And what thouejh walks dread Fear thmucrh Genoa’s land, 

If o’er the hair of her head his sword but glides— 

The sceptre he will lay in Cyrnus’ hand. 

All these men are like statues cast from Grecian bronze. 
All cl they were men of Plutarch, worthy compeers of Aristides, 
Epaminonrlas, and Timoleon. They could deny themselves, and 
sacrifice themselves; they were plain, strong citizens of their 
country. They became great by Things, not by Theories, and 
the noLility of their principles was grounded on positive actions 
and experiences. Do we desire to comprise the entire nature of 
these men in a single word, that word is Virtue; and the fairest 
flower of virtue is Freedom. • 

Here my gaze lights on Pcisqnale’s portrait. I would not 
fancy him clifFerent from what I here see. His head is powerful, 
and his expression clear; his forehead high and arched, and his 
hair long and free; his eyebrows thick, and rather falling over 
the eyes, as if they were quick to contract in anger. But his 
blue eyes are bright, large, and free, expressive of a clear intel¬ 
lect ; and over the open beardless countenance reigns gentleness, 
dignity, and human kindness. 

It is one of my greatest enjoyments to contemplate the por¬ 
traits and busts of great men. Four periods of human history 
here mainly attract and engage our attention—Greek heads, 
Homan heads, the heads of the great fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and those of the eighteenth. One would never come 
to an end, if one were to try to place beside one another the 
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busts of all tbe great men of the eighteentli century; but such 
a museum would bo a very rowiu'ding one. When I see a cer¬ 
tain group of them together, I fancy I trace in them a certain 
family likeness—the likeness, namely, of one and the same 
intellectual principle: I mean the group of Pasquale, Washington, 
Franklin, Vico, Genovesi, Filangieri, Herder, TesLalozzi, and 
Lessing. 

Pasquale’s head bears a striking resemblance to Alfieri’s. 
Though Alheri, being aristocratically proud and stiffly egotistic, 
like Byron, is far removed from his couteiiqiorary Pasquale, tlio 
quiet humane citizen, yet he was a mind of admirable cneigy 
and abhorrent ol tyi-ants. He was ciipablc of understanding 
a nature like Paoli’s bcLicr than Frederick the Great did. 
Frederick presented Paoli with a sword of honour, with the 
inscription, Libertas, Patuia. The great king of far distant 
Prussia sujiposed Pasquale to he an extraordinary soldier. He 
was no soldier at all; his brother Clement was his sword; he 
was a thinker, a citizen, and a strong and noble man. Alfieri 
understood him bettor; he dedicated his Timoleon to him, and 
sent him a copy. 

Here is AUieri’s letter to Paoli;— 


“to m. pasquale de taolt, the magnanimous champion of the 
cunsicANS. 

“ To write trngcdie.s of fi-oedoxu in the language of an unfivo 
nation, will iiorhaps with justice appear an alisurdity to him 
who secs nothing but the ]ireseiit. J5ub whoever, from the 
continual changi's of past eVouts, draws inroroncos for the future, 
cannot form so random a judgment. Thertdnro, 1 dodieatc tiiis 
my tragedy to you as one of the few; one wlio, because ho 
possesses tlui truest conciqitioii of other times aud nations, and 
of all high thoughts, were worthy to bo born and to act in a less 
enervated ago tliau ours. It was not vouchsafed to you to 
set your country fnio: but I ostimaio nion not by the measure 
of their success, as tlu^ comiuou herd do, but by thoir works; 
and I deem you fully worthy to listiMi to the sentiments of 
Timoleon, as sentiments which you will quite uppreciato and 
sympathize in. 

“ VITTOIUA ALFIEIU” 

TJpon tlie copy which Alfieri sent to Pasquale, he had 
inscribed the following verses:— 
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** To the noble Corsican, who made himself 
The master and compeer of new-born France. 

Thou with the sword, and I with my poor pe i, 

0 Paoli! strove fruitlessly from sleep 
Sooner or later Italy to rouse. 

Now see if here my hand hath power to trace 
The workings of thy heart. 

“ P ABis, April 11,1*? 90. *' V. A.« 

Alfiieri displayed refined feeling in dedicating to Paoli liis 
Timoleon, tlie tragedy of a republican of old, who in the neigh¬ 
bouring island, Sicily, gave wise democratic laws to his liberated 
people, and then died a simple private citizen. Pasquale was 
fond of Plutarch, like most of the great men of the eighteenth 
century. Epaminondas was his favourite hei'o; they were kin¬ 
dred spirits, both scorning splendour and prodigality, and living 
as citizens inspired by love of their country. Pasquale was fond 
of reading; his library was select, and his memory extensive. 
An aged man told me that, when a boy, he was once going along 
the road with a schoolfellow, reciting a passage of Yii’gil ■ Pas¬ 
quale, happening to come up behind him, tapped him on the 
shoulder and continued the passage. 

Many details of Paoli’s life still live here in the mouths of 
the people. Old people have seen him walking beneath these 
chestnut-trees, in his long green coat with gold stripes—the Cor¬ 
sican colours—and in a vest of brown Corsican cloth. When¬ 
ever he showed himself, he was surrounded by his peasant 
friends, whom he treated as his equals. He was accessible to 
all, and he vividly remembered a day in the last war of libera¬ 
tion, when he had bitterly repented'of having shut himself up 
against intrusion for an hour’s time. He was at Sollacaro, 
overwhelmed with business, and had told the sentinels to admit 
no one. After a while there came a woman, accompanied by a 
youth in arms. She was in mourning, and wrapped in the 
ikldebta, and wore round her neck a black ribbon, with a Moor’s 
head in silver, the arms of Corsica. On requesting admission, 
she met with a repulse from the sentinels. On hearing the 
noise, Pasquale opened the door, and asked her sharply and im¬ 
periously what she wanted. She said in a calm and mournful 
tone, Sir, have the goodness to hear me. I was mother of 
two sons; one fell at the tower of Girolata, the other stands 
before you, and I come to offer him to his country, that he may 
fill up the place of his dead brother.” She turned to the youth, 
and said to him, “ My son, forget not that thou art more thy 
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country’s son than mine.” She went away. Paoli stood for a 
minute as if thunder-struck; then, ho ran alter her, embraced her 
and her son with deep emotion, and presented them to his officers 
and functionaries. He afterwards said he had never been so 
dumbfounded as in the presence of that magnanimous woman. 

He was never married; his people was his family. He mar¬ 
ried his only niece, the daughter of his brother Clement^ to a 
Corsican named Barbaggi. Yet Pasquale, who possessed all the 
virtues of a friend, was not without a connexion of tender 
friendship with a noble woman, a talented and ardent patriot, 
to whom the greatest men of the country confided their political 
plans and ideas. But this Corsican Poland Iield no salon; she 
was a nun, and a noble lady of the house of Bivarola. What a 
zealous interest she took in the war of liberation, is evinced by 
the single fact, that after the heroic conquest of Oapraja by 
Achilles Murati, she, in the joy of her heart, actually went over 
to the island, as if to take possession of it in the name of Paoli. 
There are many letter's of Pasquale addressed to the Signora 
Monaca, which are entirely political, as if written to a man. 

The immensity of Paoli’s activity appears .from the mere 
collection of his letters. The most important of them have been 
collected into a thick volume by the tiilentcd Italian, Tommiuseo, 
now living in exile at Corfu; they are highly interesting, and 
display a clear and powerful masculine mind. Paoli did not* 
like writing, but he dictated, like Napoleon; and ho had an 
aversion to sitting down, for his mind never left him sufficient 
ease. It is said of him thtj: he never knew the date; and that 
he could read the future, and often had visions 

Paoli’s memory is sacred among his peojde. Napoleon fills the 
breast of the Corsican with pride, as being his brother; hut if 
you mention the name Paoli, his eye glistens as that of a son 
when you speak to him of his noble father called home to his 
test. It is impossible for a man to be more honoured and loved 
by a whole nation after death than Pasqnale Paoli. If postnmous 
fame is a second life, then tliis gi’Oatest of the sons of Corsica and 
Italy in the eighteenth century still lives a thousand-fold, nay,' 
in every Corsican heart, from the old man who actually knew 
him, down to the child whose mind is imbued with his great 
example. There is no higher title than Father of one's Father¬ 
land.” Adulation has often abused it and rendered it ridiculous; 
but in Corsica I discovered that it may be the plain truth. 

Paoli is a fine contrast to.Napoleon—the contrast of the love 
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of Okie’s kind and tke love of self. IN’o dead rise np against Paoli 
to curse his name. On Napoleon’s nod millions of men were 
murdered for the sake of glory and possession : the blood Paoli 
allowed to flow, was shed for freedom’s sake j and the country 
gave it freely, like the pelican who rends her breast to rear her 
starving brood. Pasquale’s memory is adorned by the name of 
no battle, but is here at Morosaglia cherished for the foundation 
of a national school, and this glory seems to me fairer and more 
human than that of Marengo and the Pyi'amids, 

I visited this school, the endowment of the noble patriot; it 
is established within the old convent. It consists of two classes, 
the lower containing 150, and the upper about forty scholars; 
but two masters are not sufficient for these great numbers. The 
master of the lower class was so kind as to hold a little ex¬ 
amination in my presence. There I discovered the Corsican 
freedom from constraint even in the boys. There were more 
than a hundred, of ages ranging from six to fourteen, divided 
into corps,—wild, brown little fellows, ragged, torn, unwashed, 
and all with their caps on their heads. Some wore crosses of 
orders attached to a red ribbon; these appeared ridiculous 
enough on the breast of a little tawny rascal, who, resting his 
head on both fists, looked with a free and independent gaze out 
9 f his black eyes, proud perchance of the glory of .being a Paoli 
scholar. Such marks of honour are given out every Saturday, 
and worn by the scholar for a week—a foolish, and at the same 
time pernicious French custom, which may nourish bad passions, 
and encourage too early a false ambition in the Corsican, 
naturally endowed with a more than ordinary desire of dis¬ 
tinguishing himself. These young Spartans were reading 
Telemachus. Upon my request that the master would make 
them translate the French into Italian, that I might see how 
well at home the children were in their mother-tongue, he 
excused himself by pleading the express prohibition of the’ 
government, which “ will not suffer Italian in the schools.” 
The subjects of instruction were reading, writing, arithmetic, 
the elements of geography, and biblical history. 

The lower class meets in the chapter-house of the old convent 
in which Clement Paoli dreamed away his life. The large airy 
Aula in which these Corsican boys study, and the view out of 
the window, over the mighty mountains of Niolo and the battle¬ 
fields of their forefathers, might be envied by many a German 
university. Next to their historical reminiscences, the hei'^io 
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nature of the Corsicans seems to me to present the most power¬ 
ful means for their education. And the mere sight of that 
portrait of a Corsican boy hanging on the wall of the school¬ 
room there, is worth a great deal; for it is the portrait of 
Pasquale PaolL 


CHAPTEK X. 

CLEMENT PAOLL 

Plessed be the Lord my strength, which teacheth my hands to war, and ray 
fingers to fight.—P salm cxliv. 1. 

The convent of Mprosaglia is perhaps the most venerable 
monument of Corsican history. It looks like a hoary legend 
petrified, brown and gloomy, with a dismal high-towering 
campanile by its side. At all periods of the history national 
parliaments were held in this old Franciscan monastery. Pasquale 
had rooms and offices here, and was often seen in the summer 
with the monks, who carried the crucifix into battle at the head 
of the army whenever necessity ofiered. Hia gallant brother 
Clement was fond of residing in the same couvtuit, and dioLl in 
one of its cells in the year 1793. 

Clement Paoli is a highly remarkable character, perfectly 
resembling one of the Maccabees, or a crusader glowing with 
religious fervour. Fie was the eldest son of Hyacinthus. Ho 
served with distinction as a soldier in the Neapolitan service, and 
subsequently became one of the generals of the Corsicans. But 
public affairs had no charm for his fanatical spirit; and, when 
Ixis brother had come to the head of the affairs of Corsica, he 
retired into private life, donned the dress of a lay brother, and 
relapsed into religious contemplation. He knelt, like Joshua, 
entranced in prayer to the Lord, and on rising from prayer 
dashed into battle, for the Lord had given his foes into lirs baud. 
He was the mightiest in fight, and the humblest before God. 
His gloomy rfature has something prophetic, glowing, axid yet 
self-abasing about it, like that of Ali, 

Where the danger was greatest he appeared like an avenging 
angel. He delivered his brother from the convent of Bozio, when 
besieged by Marius Matra; he drove the Genoese out of the 
province of Orezza after a terrible battle; he carried the assault 
Upon San Pellegrino and San Fiorenzo; he was victorious in 
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innumerable battles. When the Genoese were storming the 
fortified camp of Furiani with all their force, Clement remained 
unshaken in the ruins for fifty-six days, though the whole place 
was battered down. A thousand shells fell all around him; but 
he prayed to the God of Armies, and quailed not; and the vic¬ 
tory was his. 

To Pasquale Corsica owed its freedom, from his leading mind, 
but to Clement solely from the achievements of his sword. He 
achieved most brilliant feats of arms also after the French had 
proceeded to assail the Corsicans, in the year 176S. He gained 
the glorious battle of Borgo, and he fought desperately at Ponte 
Nuovo, and when all was lost hastened to rescue his brother. 
He dashed to Niolo with a small and valiant band to oppose 
General iN'arboune, and cover his brother’s flight. As soon as 
ever this movement was crowned with success, he flew to 
Pasquale at Bastelica, and then embarked with him sorrowing for 
Tuscany. 

He did not accompany his brother to England, but remained 
in Tuscany, for a strange language would have made bis heart 
sad. In the delightful lonely convent of Vallombroso, he relapsed 
again into fervent prayer and severe penance, and no one who 
saw this monk kneeling in prayer, would have seen in him the 
terrible warrior and the mighty hero of freedom. 

After a convent* life of twenty years in Tuscany, Clement 
returned to Corsica shortly before his brother. Once more he 
glowed with hopes for his country;' but events soon discovered 
to the aged hero that Corsica was lost for ever. He died in 
penance and grief in the December of the year in which the 
Convention had cited his brother Pasquale on a charge of high 
treason. 

In Clement the love of his country became a worship and a 
religion. A great and holy passion in its highest excitation 
is in itself religious; when it seizes upon a nation, especially in 
times of fearful distress, it becomes like a worship. In those days 
priests were heard preaching the contest from every pulpit; ,monk3 
went into battle, and crucifixes supplied the place of banners. 
Parliaments were held mainly in convents, as though they were. 
thus under God’s immediate presidency; and in former times 
the Corsicans had actually by national decree placed their country 
under the protection of the Holy Yirgin. 

Pasquale was also devout. I saw the chapel which he had 
contrived in a dark closet in his house; it has been left undi^i 
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turbed there. He prayed daily to God. But Clement knelt in 
prayer full six or seven hours every day: he prayed even in. the 
midst of battle j and it was terrible to see him standing, with his 
rosary in one hand and his musket in the other, clad like the 
meanest Corsican and distinguishable only by his large fieiy eyes 
and thick eyebrows. They say he could load his gun with 
furious quickness, and that he was so sure of his aim that he used 
to bless the soul uf the man he was going to shoot, and to exclaim, 
" Poor mother! ” He then sacrificed the foe to the God of 
Freedom. After the battle he was gentle and kind, but always 
grave and deeply melancholy. His words were: “My blood 
and my life are my country’s: my soul and my thoughts are 
all my God’s. 

Pasquale’s prototype must be sought among the Greeks, but 
Clement’s among the Maccabees. The latter was a hero not of 
Plutarch, but of the Old Testament, 


CHAPTER XL 

TEE OLD HERMIT. 

They told me at Stretta that a countryman of mine, a 
Prussian, was settled there, an old eccentric man on crutches j 
and they had told him also, that a countryman of his had 
arrived. So as I was returning from Clement Paoli’s death- 
chamber, absorbed in thoughts of this old religious hero, my old 
countryman came hobblyig up on crutches, and gave me a 
German shake of the hand. I ordered breakfast, and we sat 
down to it; and I listened for hours to the extraordinaiy stories 
of old Augustine of Hordhausen. 

“My father,” he said, “was a Protestant clergyman, who 
wished to educate me in Lutheranism; but even as a child I 
could not like the Protestant church, and I soon discovered that 
Lutheranism was a blaspheming of the sole true church, as it 
exists in spirit and in tmth. The idea of turning missionary 
passed through my head. I attended the Latin school at Nord- 
hausen, and got as far as logic and idietoric. And when I hud 
learned rhetoric, I went to the beautiful land of Italy, to the 
Trappists at Casamari, and was silent for eleven years.” 

“But, friend Augustine, how could you keep that up?’^ 

« Why, to be sure, any one who is not cheerful cannot stand 
it4png; a melancholy person becomes crazy among the Trappists. 
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I could joiner^ and I joinered the whole day, and secretly 
hummed a tune to my work.” 

“ What had yon to eat**” 

.ff Vegetable soup, two plates full, bread as much as we would 
and half a bottle of wine. I used to eat little, but I never lefi 
a drop in the bottle. God be praised for the good wiuel 
brother on the right was always hungry; he always ate twc 
plates of soup and five pieces of bread to it.” 

“ Have you ever seen Pope Pio Nono'?” 

“ Yes, and spoken to him as a friend. He was at Eieti in 
the capacity of bishop, and I went there in my cowl, when I 
was in another convent, to fetch the consecrated oil on Good 
Friday. I was then very ill. The pope kissed my cowl when 
I came to him in the evening; and on taking leave of me he 
said, ^ Fra Agostino, you are ill; you must eat something.’ 
' Sir Bishop/ I said, ^ I have never seen a brother eat any thing 
on Good Friday,’—^ No matter; you are absolved, for you are 
ill.’ Then he sent to the first hotel for half a fowl, some meat- 
broth, preserve, and wine, and I sat at his table.” 

“ What, did the Holy Father eat, too 
He ate only three nuts and three figs.—I now became more 
and more ill, and I went to Tuscany. Suddenly I took a dis¬ 
like to the works of men, and abominated them fundamentally. 
T resolved to turn hermit. So, taking my tools with me, and 
buying what I needed, I sailed to the little island of Monte 
Cristo. It is a little island of mine miles in circuit, uninhabited 
but by wild-goats, suakes, and rat.* In ancient times the 
Emperor Diocletian kept St. Mamilian, Archbishop of Palermo, 
in exile there; the saint built him.self a church upon the heights, 
where a convent was subsequently founded. There were once 
fifty monks there, first Benedictines, then Cistercians, and then 
the Carthusians of St. Bruno. The monks of Monte Cristo 
erected many hospitals in Tuscany, and did much good; they 
founded the hospital of Maria Novella at Florence. Now the 
Saracens carried ofif the monks of Monte Cristo, with all their 
servants and oxen; but the goats climbed up the rocks and could 
not be canght, and so they became wild.” 

Did you live in the old convent?” 

“ No, it is in rains. I lived in a cave, which I fitted up with 
my tools, and closed up by a wall in front.” 

How did you pass your long days? I suppose you were 
always praying ? ’J * 
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“ 0 no! I aiano Pharisee, One cannot pray inncli. What is 
God’s will happens. I had niy date. I went out to shoot the 
wild-goatS; or sought for stones and jjlants, or watched how the 
sea came up against the rocks. I had also books to read.” 

“ What sort of books ? ” 

The whole works of the Jesuit, Paul P.iter Segneri,” 

“ What grows upon the island ? ” 

'^Nothmg but heath and wild-cherries. There are some little 
dells that are pretty and green; all the rest is rock. A Sar¬ 
dinian came to the island and gave me some seed, soT got vege¬ 
tables, and even planted trees.” 

^‘Is there good stone upom the island ? ” 

“Yes, hne granite and black tourmalin, which is found in the 
white stone; and of black garnets I discovered three kinds. At 
last I fell dreadfully ill in Monte Cristo; and luckily some 
Tuscans came and brought tie away. Now I have been here 
eleven years on this accursed island among its roguo.s; for they 
are all rogues alike. The physicians sent me here; hut when a 
year is over I hope to see the land of Italy again. Such a life 
as that in Italy there is not in all the world besides: and the 
people are agreeable. I am getting old, and walk with crutches; 
and being old and having thought to myself, 'I shall soon have 
to give up my joinering, and yet desire not to go a-begging,’ I 
went to the mountains and discovered the Negroponto.” 

“ What is Negroponte 

“It is the earth of whicji they make tobacco-pipes in Negro- 
ponfce; at home they call it Meerschaum. It is a perfect flower 
of a stone. This Negroponto is as good as that in Turkey; and, 
when I have brought it out, I shall be the only Christian that 
has manufactured it.” 

Old Augustine would have ino go into his workshop. Pie has 
fitted it up in the convent, underneath the rooms of poor Clement; 
there he showed me with delight his Negroponto, and the pipe- 
bowls he had already made and laid out in the suu to dry. 

I fancy every one has once in his life a time when he would 
be glad to go into the green-wood and turn hermit; and every 
one has once in hiKS life a time when he would like to keep silence, 
like a Trappist. 

This picture of old Augustine’s life I have recorded because it 
made such an impression on my imagination; and I think it is 
a gojinine piece of German nature. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE BATTLE-FIELD OF PONTE NUOYO. 

Gallia, vicisti! profiiso turpiter auro, 

Artaia pauca, dulo plurima, jura nihil. 

The Corsicans. 

I STARTED from Mocosaglia before vespers, to go down the bills 
to the battle-held of Ponte Nnovo. There.is placed also the 
post-house of Ponte alia Leccia, where the naail from Corte ar¬ 
rives after midnight, and by it I intended to return to Bastia. 

The evening was fine and clear, and the calm mountain soli¬ 
tude disposed one to thirds:. The twilight is short here; the 
Ave Maria is scarcely over before night is come. 

How often, when I hear the bells sound for Ave Maria, I am 
reminded of Dante’s beautiful verses, in which he has described 
the evening frame of mind on both land and water! 

Era gia la ora die rolge il disio 

Ai riaviganti, e intenerisce il core, 

Lo di che han detto ai dolci amici a dio, 

E die lo novo peregrin di amore 

. Punge, se ode sq^uilla di lohtano, 

Che paja il giorno pianger che si more.* 

There is a single cypress on the mo^intain there, enkindled by 
the evening glow like a vesper candle. It is a regular Ave 
Maria tree, monumental like an obelisk, black and mournfiil. 
It is beautiful, the way in which alleys of cypresses are used in 
Italy to lead up to the convents and the churchyards. We 
have the weeping willows instead* Both are regular grave- 
trees; but how contrasted to one another! The willow points 
dowAwards with its drooping shoots to the grave; the cypress 
rises upwards like a candle, and points from the grave to the 
skies. Thus they express inconsolable grief for the bereavement, 
and hopeful faith. The symbolical language of trees is a signifi¬ 
cant indication of the unison of man with nature, whom he is 
always drawing into the circle of his feelings, to make her share 
his sentiments or expound them. So also the fir, the laurel, the 
oak, the olive, and the palm, have a human significancy, and 
poetical language. 


* Dante, PurgatoriOf viii. 1. 
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I saw but few and small cypresses in Corsica; yet they ought 
to belong particularly to this island of death. But the Tree of 
Peace grows everywhere about; the war-goddess, Minerva, to 
whom the olive is consecrated, is likewise goddess of peace. 

I had to walk fifteen migliob over wild and silent -moun¬ 
tains, with my eye constantly firxed upon the heaven-towering 
mountains of Niolo yonder, the snoW-clad Cinto, Artiga, and 
Monte Botondo, the highest mountain in Corsica, 9000 feet 
high. Monte Botondo was now violet in the evening glow, and 
his fields of snow glistened with rose-colour. I had been on his 
summit, and distinctly perceived the highest pinnacle of rock, 
on which I had stood with a goatherd. I was delighted to see 
this. When the moon rose above the mountain there was an 
enchanting picture. 

It is delightful to walk thus by moonlight in the still moun¬ 
tain wilds. There is not a sound, unless it be the gurgling of a 
spring; the rocks shine in many places, and the stone then looks 
like solid silver. Nowhere is a village to be seen, nor a human 
creature. I went at a venture in the direction where I saw the 
Golo exhaling vapour deep below in the valley. But I fancied 
I had taken a wrong path, and was just about to cross a ravine 
to the other side, when some muleteers came up, who told me I 
had chosen not only a right road, bnt the very shortest. 

So I came to the Golo at last. This river flows through a 
wide valley, whose air is full of fever, and is shunned by bhe 
people. It is the air of the battle-field of Ponte Nnovo. At 
Morosaglia they warned me against walking through the night 
mists of the Golo, or rei®iainmg long at Ponte alia Leccia; who¬ 
ever walks about there, may hear the dead beat ghostly drums 
or call his name, or at least he will get the fever and see visions. 
Somewhat of the latter I fancy I could verify in my own case; 
for I saw the entire battle of the Golo before me, and the terrible 
monk, Clement Paoli, with the large fiery eyes and thick eye¬ 
brows, with the rosaiy in one hand and the facile in the other, 
blessing the soul of him whom he is just going to shoot. Then 
pell-mell flight; and dying men.—“ The Corsicans,” says Peter 
Cyrnaeus, “ are men prepared to die.” The following trait is 
characteristic: A Frenchman found a Corsican mortally wounded, 
awaiting death without a moan. “ What do you do when you 
are wounded,” he asked him, without sui’geons and without 
hospitals?” We die,” said the Corsican, as laconic as a Spartan. 
A nation whose character is so plastic, and possesses such a mas- 
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culine greatness as the Corsican, gains nothing by comparison 
Trith ancient heroic nations. Yet Lacedaemon is always hovev- 
'ing before my eyes here. If it is allowable to say that the spirit 
of the Hellenes has been once more qnickened in the wonderfully 
endowed Italian people, then this applies, in my opinion, mainly 
to the neighbouring provinces of Tuscany and Corsica. The 
former displays all the richness in ideas of the Ionian mind j and - 
while her poets, fi*om Dante and Petrarch, down to the time of 
Ariosto, sang in their melodious language, and her artists, in 
l)ainting, sculpture,‘and architecture, renewed the daj^s of PerL 
cles, whilst her great historians rivalled the glory of Thucydides, 
and the philosophers of her academy filled the world with Pla^ 
tonic ideas, here in Corsica the rugged Dorian mind was revived, 
and Spartan battles were fought. 

In the year 1790, young !N’apoleon visited the battle-field of 
the Golo, He was then twenty-one years old, but he had pro¬ 
bably seen it as a boy. There is something demonic in the 
thought. Napoleon, on the first battle-field he ever saw, as a 
youth without formed prospects and without guilt,—he who was 
to redden half the world from the ocean to the Volga, and from 
the Alps to the Lybian desert, with the blood of battles! 

It was just such a night as this that young Napoleon was 
-roving over the Grolo field. He sat down by the river, which on 
the battle-day, so the people tell, was blood-red for a distance of 
twenty-four miles to the sea, and cairied corpses along with it, 
’The fever-mist made his head heavy and dreamy. A ghost 
stood behind him with a red sword in Lis hand. The gliost 
touched him, and carried Ms soul flying through the air. They 
paused over a field where a bloody battle was being fought j a 
young general galloped off over thousands of corpses, “ Monte- 
nottej” cried the spirit; '^and thou art he who fights this 
battle!” They pause over another field, where a bloody battle 
is being fought; a young general dashes over a bridge with 
the banner in his hand, in the midst of the smoke of cannon, 
f'Lodil” cried the spirit, “and thou art he who fights this 
battle I ” And on goes their flight from battle-field to battle- field; 
the spints pause over a great river, which is cariying down 
corpses, while ships are burning upoh it, and endless desert 
bomids the scene. “ The Pyi'amids I” cries the spirit, “ and this 
battle too tliou wilt fight I" And so they fly on and on- from 
one battle-field to another, and the spirit calls in quick succession 
the terrible names, “ Marengo 1 Austerlitz I Eylau [ Priedland I 
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■Wagram 1 Smolensk 1 Borodino ! Beresina! Leipzig! ” Till at 
length he pauses over the last battle-field, and exclaims with a 
voice of thunder, “ Waterloo 1 Emperor, thy last battle, and thy 
downfall!” 

Young Kapoleon sprang on his legs again beside the river Golo, 
and shuddered j in a fearful dream he had dreamt frenzied fancies. 

But this entire fantasy was a consequence of the unhealthy 
Golo mist that surrounded me. On this vaporous Corsican 
battle-held, and on a night of pale moonshine, it is surely excus¬ 
able to have visions. And what a wild, misty, awfully beautiful 
moonlight night! Above yonder gigantic black granite moun¬ 
tains the red moon is poised—no ! it is no longer the moon j it 
is a great head, pale as a corpse, yet horrible with blood, hanging 
over the island of Corsica, and mutely looking down upon it—a 
Medusa head, a Vendetta head, awful and with serpent locks. 
Whoever dares to behold this head is not transformed to stone, 
hut driven like Orestes by the fury, the double fury, that bo 
must first commit murder under the influence of raving passion, 
and then roam from mountain to mountain, from -cavern to 
cavern, tracked by vengeance and tbe law, which stick close to 
his heels .... I saw the spirit of vengeance riding through the 
air on a winged horse, holding the dread Medusa’s head by 
the hair, tearing along and screaming, Vendetta! vendetta!” 

What fancies! and there is no end to them. But, God be 
praised! here is the post-house of Ponte alia Leccia, and the 
dogs give the alarm, Some men are sitting at the table in the 
large desolate room, round the smoky oil-lamp, with their heads 
drooping on their breast*;, heavy with sleep. A priest, ]ii a black 
coat and hat, is pacing up and down the room, waiting for the 
mail. I will start a conversation on spiritual subjects with 
this holy man, that he may dispel all my cobwebs of ghosts’ 
drumming and demons’ tricks. 

But although this man’s orthodoxy was firm as a rock, I could 
not exorcise the evil Golo spirit in me, but arrived at Bastia 
with a throbbing and acliing head. 1 uttered my complaint to 
my landlady, saying that the sun and the mists had occasioned 
it, and that I feared 1 should die unlamentcd on foreign soil, 
tilie said nothing would he of any avail in this case but having a 
wise woman to say an orazion over me. I declined the orazion^ 
and asked to he* allowed to sleep j and I slept the deepest ,sleep 
during a whole day and night, and when I woke the god of day 
stood high and glorious in the heavens. 

© 
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CHAPTER I. 

THROUGH THE DISTRICT OP NEBBIO TO ISOLA EOSSA. 

By ascending from Bastia the Serra, a range which connects 
itself with Cape Corso, you enter the land of Nebbio, on the sea 
at the other side of the island. An excellent road first climbs 
the sides of Monte Bello foj: a couple of miles. You look down 
on your left into the plain of Biguglia and Puriani, and into the 
large lagoon into which the river Bevinco empties itselfi 
When the summit is reached, you behold the sea on either side. 
The road now descends towards the western coast, the eastern 
being lost from sight j and the enchanting picture of the gulf of 
San Eiorenzo suddenly opens out before your eyes. Reddish 
cliffs curiously indented, almost destitute of vegetation, and 
sinking down towards the coast, enclose the deep hlue bay. The 
sight was gi'and, foreign, and sotithern. 

On the side of the mt>untain ridge lies the gloomy village of 
Barbignano, which the road passes in the midst of groves of 
chestnuts and olives. This road was laid down by Count 
Marboeuf, and it was here that Betnadotte laboured on the roads. 
It describes an M with its immense-zigzags, as the conductor of 
the diligence bade me observe. 

We approached the glorious gulf of San Fiorenzo, which 
appeared radiant with smiles in the midst of the encircling 
solitary and monotonous fed banks. It is an old and very apt 
image of the gleaming surface of the sea, to say that it laugh$, 
I recalled a passage of ufEschylus, in which he says: “ 0 thou 

countless laughter of the ocean waves!”* And this gulf 

* .Escli. Prom, 89* Troi/rtoiv tb KHz/ietTwic 

YifXaorua. 
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lauglieil witli innumeraHe little purplisli-Tolue waves and ripples; 
and a valley with a brook meandering through it, laughed too, 
with thousands and thousands of rosehays, or oleanders, which 
luxuriated far and wide around, covered with their red flowers. 
In our country a stream is happy if it can deck itself with alder 
and willow bushes j here, in the beautiful south, it glories in 
graceful oleanders. 

The district is little cultivated, indeed scarcely at all. I often 
saw solitary, deserted, and half-ruinous houses, looking very 
picturesque, with the ivy quite overrunning them and burying 
them in its shoots, which sjjanned the doors and windows. In 
such ivy houses one might fancy the elves to have their abode, 
chuckling when a sunbeam or moonbeam steals through the 
green leafy casements, to see what rogueries the wights are ar. 
The history of the men who once lived there, may have been 
very bloody and horrible; perhaps they were driven out by the 
invaders from Barbary, or by the miu’derous war against Genoa, 
or by bloodnrevenge. ' 

Here and there stands an old Genoese tower on the coast. 

The country became more and more picturesque iu the neigh¬ 
bourhood of San Fiorenzo. On the right the gulf now opened 
out in its full size, and on the left, far in the background, the 
eye scanned the high towering amidiitlieatre of mountains, which 
descend in a semicircle towards the sea-basin. They are the 
proud mountains of Col di Tenda, at the foot of which the Bomans 
of old were defeated by the Corsicans. They surmount the dis¬ 
trict called Nebbio, which encompasses the gulf of .San Fiorenzo, 
and open out only towards that district Nebbio is a mountain¬ 
ous province of great aridity, but rich in wine, fruits, olives and 
chestnuts. From the earliest times the Nebbio was regarded as 
a natural fortress; wherefore all conquerors, from the Eomans 
to the French, have endeavoured to force an ^entrance into it and 
gain a firm footing in it, and innumerable battles have been 
lought there. 

The Nebbio at the present day ^contains four cantons ovpieves, 
San Fioreuzo, Olebta, Murato, and Santo Pietro di Tenda. San 
Fioreuzo is the chief place. 

We reached the small town, of a few houses and 580 inhabi¬ 
tants, about the beat of midday. It is a seaport, perfectly 
gloriously situated on one of the finest gulfs in Corsica. The 
only extensive valley of the Nebbio, the valley Aliso, traversed 
by the river of the same name, lies before the town. The river 
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creeps sluggislily tlirougli a morass, 'wliicli renders tlie whole dis¬ 
trict pestilential. On its brink I saw a solitary fampalin, which 
in the [^lowing mid-day air gave the whole landscape a tropical 
character. Women and children were lying round a cistern 
chattino-, with their bronze water-pitchers beside them—a genre 
picture°that agreed charmingly with the fan-palm. The uni¬ 
versal character of the gulfs on the Corsican coast is idyllic, half 
Homeric and half Old Testament. 

A quarter of an hour suffices to walk through the town. A 
small fort with a tower surmounted by a cupola, and looking more 
like a Mecca cbapel than a castle, protects the harbour, in which 
a few boats lay at anchor. The situation of San Tiorenzo is so 
olorions, and the gulf, one of the most beautiful on the Mediter¬ 
ranean, so alluring to a more considerable maritime settlement, 
that one cannot but wonder at its desolation. Napoleon men¬ 
tions this jjlace, in Antomarchi’s Memoirs, in these words:—■ 
“ S. Fiorenzo is one of the happiest situations I know. It is the 
most favourable for commerce: it touches France and is adjacent 
to Italy; its landing-places are secure and convenient, and its 
roads coiild receive whole fleets. I would have built a fine large 
town there, which should have been a capital.” 

According to Ptolemy the ancient town of Cersnnum must 
have' stood somewhere on the gulf. In the middle ages the 
considei’able town of Nebbio was situated here, whose ruins are 
half a mde distant from the present San Fiorenzo. The old 
cathedral of the Bishops of Nebbio, considerably decayed, but 
still venerable, still rises on a hill, displaying the B.asilica style 
of the Pisan arcliitectiyi’e, and probably of the eleventh or 
twelfth century: it was consecrated to Santa Maria delF 
Assunta. Beside, it stand the inxins of the former bishop’s 
house. The Bishops who dwelt there were not less warlike than 
the proudest of the Corsican Signori: they called themselves 
Counts of Nebbio, and are said to have appeared with swords 
at their sides at the Corsican national assembly of the Terra 
del Comjntine, and to have always had two loaded pistols lyiog 
on tl^e altar when they said mass. The town decayed, like 
other considerable towns and bishoprics in Corsica, Accia, and 
Sagona. At the present day many Homan coins and sepulchral 
urns are dug up there. 

The later town, San Fiorenzo, was one of the first Corsican 
places that gave themselves to the Bank of G-enoa in the year 
1483. On this account Lho town received many liberties and 
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privileges: and tlie Bank annually sent a Castellano and a 
Podesta, who administrated the laws in company with four 
Consuls. In subset^uent wars the castle of San Fioreiizo was 
often of importance. 

There was excellent fish in the town, fresh from the gulf, 
which I had roasted, and then went on my way. For some 
distance the road now leaves the coast, and ascends a mountain 
range which does not always leave the view open towards the 
sea. It is an unfruitful coast and mountain region from hence 
into the Balagna, and as far as Isola Bossa. The Plutonic forces 
have scattered many great masses of rock about, which often 
cover the mountain sides with their gigantic blocks or small 
debris: slate, limestone and granite, are seen every where. 

The cultivation of the olive and chestnut now becomes 
infrequent; but on the other hand the wild olive (oleastro) covers 
the Kills, and the strawberry-tree, rosemary, myrtle, and heath, 
enjoy their heyday. The sun had parched these shrubs; and the 
reddish-brown hue of their shoots, the green of the olive, and 
the crumbling rocks, gave the country a melancholy tone as far 
as the eye could reach^ The air alone quivered with heat in 
this silent scene; no bird was singing, and only the grasshojiper 
chirping. Occasionally, a herd of black goats was seen reposing 
under an olive, or leaping over the rocks, seized by a panic*feai\ 

From time to time we came to a small solitary road-side 
tavern, where the mules of the diligence were changed, or to a well 
encased in stone, which Was immediately rapturously assailed by 
both man and beast. 

I saw in some places small corn-fielc^, both barley and wheat. 
The corn was already reaped, and was being trodden out in the 
field. This process is very simple: in the middle of the field 
is a circular stone floor walled in, on which the husbandman 
shakes down the reaped corn, and has it trodden out by oxen, 
who drag a heavy stone behind them. I found the oxen every 
where muzzled, contrary to the injunctions of Moses. Innumer¬ 
able treading-floors of this kind were scattered over the fields, 
with no villages visible near them; but in the vicinity of the 
floors were small barns, cubic stone buildings with flat roofs. 
The circular treading-floors and these grey huts, standing every 
where about, far and wide, looked very curious in the deserted 
landscape, like dwellings of grey earth-dwarfs. The Corsican 
laughs when we tell him how corn is threshed among us; such 
galley-slave labour he would for no consideration perform. 
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Oil the whole journey I saw not a single conveyance. Kow 
and then came a Corsican on horseback, with his double gun 
slung over his shoulders, and an umbrella over his head. Here 
they shoot a great many wild pigeons and men. 

At length we again approached the seashore, after passing the 
little river Ostriconi. The land on the coast is often elevated 
only 100 feet above the sea, and then it rises again in the 
boldest shapes. The nearer you come to Isola Eossa, the more 
mighty are the mountains; they ai'e the romantic peaks of the 
Balagna, the Corsican promised land, which Hows in truth with 
oil and honey. Some of the mountains wore caps of snow, and 
shone with a dazzling crystal whiteness. 

There lies Isola Eossa on the seashore before us! There are 
the two grey towers of the Pisans! There the blood-red island- 
cliffs which give the town its nam e. What a little charming seasid e 
idyl in the evening light! Silent mountains above, the still sea 
here, grey olives that stretch out their boughs of peace to the 
pilgrim, hospitable smoke ascending from the hearth—verily, I 
swear I have reached the magic shore of the Lotus-eaters. 


CHAPTER IL 

SEASIDE IDYL OF ISOLA HOSSA. 


’AW ^ovXovro /iet’ avipairi Ataratpayottnv 

Auir6v fepewTo/nsi/ot ficvCiJ-tv, vuffTov're 

Hom.. Odyss. ix. 9G. 

There is a large rural space at the entrance of the little town, 
and enclosed by its walls, which look like garden-walls. In the 
middle rises a fountain, on the cubic granite pedestal of 
which stands a marble bust of Pasquale Paoli, erected two months 
ago. Paoli is the foiinder of Isola Eossa; he founded it in the 
year 1758, in the midst of war with the Genoese, who held their 
ground in the neighbouring strong town of AlgajoJa. He said 
at the time, I have set up the gallows on which I will hang 
Algajola.” The Genoese came with gun-boats to interrupt the 
work; but the walls I’ose amidst the rain of their shot, and 
Isola Eossa is now a place of I860 inhabitants, and the 
important port and emporium of the oil-raising Balagna, 
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I fciTnd some cliildren playing around the fountain, one of 
whom was a beautiful ohild, six years old, with the blackest 
locks and large black thoughtful eyes, and lovely as an angel. 

Do ye know,” I asked, who is the man standing on the foun¬ 
tain before usl”—“ Yes, we know,” said they; '‘it is Pasquale 
Paoli.”—The children asked what countiy I came from; and 
when I bade them guess, they guessed all imaginable countries, 
even Egypt, but not Germany. They now will follow me here 
on all my walks, and I cannot get rid of them. They sing me 
songs and bring me coral dust and brilliant shells from the 
shore; they ai'e always by me, and many others with them. 
Like the rat-catcher of I-Iamelu, I draw a train of children after 
me, and they follow me even into the sea. The earth-shaker 
Poseidon, Nereus, and the azure-footed Nereids, suffer us all in 
their presence; and I see many a dolphin sporting joyously 
through the crystal waves. 

And this is just the place to be a child among children. 

It has a soothing effect upon the mind to he so woi’ld-lom 
here on the white sands, or in the greenwood. The little town 
lies still as in a dream ; the flat-roofed houses, with their green 
Venetian shutters, the two snow-white towers of the little 
church, and every thing besides, look so tidy and homelike. In 
the sea are the three red cliffs, on which an old tower keeps 
guard, and tells in the still air of evening old tales of the Saracen. 
Blue wild-pigeons and martlets were fluttering round it. I 
climbed these clifls in the evening; they can now be reached by 
land, being connected with the shore by an embankment. They 
are rugged and steep rocks; and there* is a scarcely accessible 
cave into which the waves of the sea And entrance. Near these 
cliffs they are now sinking a new mole, and French workmen 
were just then occupied in heaving by cranes, moving along, and 
letting fall into the waves, the great cubes for the mole, which 
are formed of a congeries of stones baked together into a 
mass. 

The evening view is beautiful from these red islands. On the 
right, the sea and the whole peninsula of Cape Corso veiled in 
haze; on the left, a red tongue of land, with the sea curving 
round it; the little town in the foreground, witli fishing smacks, 
alid a few sailing boats in the harbour; in the background, 
three glorious mountains, Monte di Santa Angiola, Santa 
Susanna, and the ruggy rocky Monte Felicetoj-with olive groves 
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and many black villages on their sides. Here and there, one 
sees the glow of the godlike goatherds’ fii'es.’''" 

Nowhere could the people live more quietly and patriarchally 
than here. The land and the sea both yield their produce : the 
people have enough. They sit of an evening on the mole and 
gossip, or they angle in the still water, or stroll in the olive 
groves and orange-orchards. By day the fisherman gets his nets 
out, and the artisan sits under the mulberry-tree before his door, 
and works diligently. Here the song and the guitar are never 
out of place: the young landlady of a little colee-house where 
I had made myself at home, sang very pretty songs ; so by my 
desire a party assembled in the evening, and we had many a 
charming ditty sung, and many a pretty air strummed on the 
guitar. 

The children also sang me songs as they ran after me—the 
Marseillaise, the March of the Girondins, and Bertram’s Adieu, 
adapted as a eulogy on the President of France j the refrain 
always concluded with the words, vive Louis NapoUon! Little 
Cainillo sang the Marseilhiise the best. 

We looked for sliells on the seashore: there are plenty of them if 
you pass the little nunnery that stands in a garden by the sea, in¬ 
habited by the sisters of the Madonna alle drazie. The sisters in 
this villa have the choicest view of the sea and the mountains, and 
many a one of them may dream over again her blighted romance 
of love, when the moon’s crescent of gold gleams over Mount 
Keparata as it did to-night. The shore is snow-white for a 
great distance, and the ^mds are variegated by reil coral dust, 
and the prettiest shells. Little Camillo helped me bravely in 
looking for shells, but he was more taken by the little living 
pere, shells that adhere tf) the stones by suction, than by the ])rctty 
ones. He broke them oli‘ in the water, and ate the animal 
with great gusto, and was surprised that I would not join him. 
In the evening we enjoyed the phosphorescent waves, and bath¬ 
ed, swimming through millions of sparks. 

Charming world of children! It is well when its long un¬ 
heard voices begin to speak again. These lotus-eaters will not 
let me alone; they fancy mo a rich baron, and propose that I 
should buy lands and settle at Isola Bossa. It were no bad 
idea to forget the world here. 

“ Yes, blood-revenge is The death of us I” said a citizen of 


* The author uses Homer’s epithet for the honest herdsman, Eummus: 
ilbs i^iDp^or, Odyss, xiv. 3, et passim. 
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laola Kossa, See the little Mercato there, our market, with 
the white pillars. One day last year, a citizen was walking up 
and down there : suddenly a shot was heard, and he collapsed 
and fell dead. It was Massoni, who had come down into the 
town in open day, and aimed a ball at his enemy’s breast; and 
off he was again to the mountains, and all this in open day.” 

There is the house where Paoli was surprised, w'hen the 
celebrated Dumourriez had contrived a plot against him. And 
here Theodore of Neuhoff, King of the Corsicans, landed for the 
last time, and put to sea again when his dream of royalty was 
over, 

I went one day with an Alsacian of the tenth regiment, which 
is at present distributed over Corsica, up Mount Santa Eeparata, 
and into the paese of the same name. It is difficult in words 
to paint the picture of such a Corsican mountain village ; one 
would come nearest to it by fancying rows of blackish towers, 
cut through in the middle, and having windows, gaps, and loop¬ 
holes, The houses are often built of quite unhewn granite, 
generally covered only by a mnd roof, upon which plants often 
grow; very narrow steep stone steps lead np to the door. I 
found poverty and uncleanliness every where; men and swine to¬ 
gether in cave-like rooms, lighted only through the door. And yet 
these poor people, high on the mountains, live in an ocean of 
air and light; bnt they are housed like the Troglodytes. From 
one of these caves issued a pale young woman with a child in 
her arms ; I asked her whether she could feel well here, as she 
always sat in the dark. She looked at me and laughed. 

In another house I saw a mother putting her three children to 
bed. They all stood naked on the floor, and looked sickly and 
starved. The beds on which these poor little creatures slept were 
poor indeed. This stout-hearted mountain people grows up in 
wretchedness. They are hunters, herdsmen, and cultivators at 
once. Their only wealth is the olive, the oil of which they sell 
in the towns ; but not every one is equally rich in olives. Here 
then life is wrebched, not from the evils of civilisation, but from 
the evil of the retention of the nafcui’al state. 

I went into the church, whose black facade pleased me—the 
white bell-tower is new. The Corsican church-steeples have no 
points, hut end in an abrupt belfry. The interior of this church 
had a pulpit and a high altar, a very queer affair of white¬ 
washed stone, with many extravagances. Above the altar was 
an inscription in Latin, “Holy Eeparata—pray for thy peopl^’^ 
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po'pulus, in tie true old democratic style. On the walls were 
some crude beginnings of painting, and some niches enclosed by 
half pillars, some of the Corinthian and some of the Composite 
order. An interdict now lies upon St. Heparata, and no mass 
is said there. After the death of the last priest, the parish re¬ 
fused to accejit the successor sent by the Bishop of Ajaccio, and 
split into two parties, who kept up a deadly feud. The interdict 
laid in coiiseciuence upon the church has not yet allayed the 
strife. 

I went through the narrow, dirty lanes to the outer border 
of the valley, whence an extensive view is enjoyed of the monu- 
tain range, closed by the distant Balagna, Many brown hamlets 
stand among the circle of mountains, and many olive groves. 
The dryness of the rocks contrasts powerfully with the green of 
the gardens and groves. A man had conducted me thither who 
stammered, and had his face flushed with St. Anthony’s^ fix'e, 
and I think he was imbecile. I made him tell me the names of 
the places in the Balagna valley. Ho told me in a guttural tone 
much I only half understood; hut 1 well understood him to 
point to this place and that, and mutter, ammazzato^ ammaz- 
zatd col colpo di fucile. He was pointing out places on the rocks 
where human blood had been shed. I shuddered, and got away 
fi’om my unpleasant companion as soon as I could. I voturnod 
by the Paese of Oggilione, descending on narrow herdsman’s 
paths through olive groves. Armed Corsicans pas.sed me on 
horseback, their horses climbing rapidly fL'om rock to rook. 
Evening came on; the lon^y Feliceto glowed with the tenderest 
of hues; a hell on the mountains pealed fur Ave Maria, and on 
the hill side a herdsman was playing on the shepherd’s pipe. 
This all accorded delightfully together, and by the time I reached 
Isola Rossa I had worked myself up again into an idyllic 
mood.^ 

Awfully sharp are the contrasts that here meet—a world of 
children, a world of herdsmen* and blood-red murder 1 
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CHAPTER IIL 

VITTORIA MALASPIITA. 

Ed il modo ancor m’ offende. 

Pbancesca da Rimini- 

I HAD made tlie acquaintance in Bastia of a man of station in 
the Balagna, Signor Mutius Makspina. He is a descendant of 
the Tuscan Makspinas, who governed Corsica in the eleventh 
century; and hy his wife Vittoria, he became connected with 
the family of Paoli, she being a great granddaughter of Hyacin- 
thus, a granddaughter of the celebrated Clement, and daughter 
of the universally popular Councillor Giovanni Pietri, one of 
the most meritorious men in Corsica. 

Signor Makspina had given me an invitation to his house at 
Monticello, a lying above Isola Bossa, and a few miles 

distant from thence; and I had joyfully promised to he his guest 
at a house once inhabited by Pasquale, whence many of his 
letters are dated. Malaspina gave me a note to his house, which 
I sliould find open to me at all times, even before he had him¬ 
self returned to it. 

So I arrived at Isola Bossa with the intention of going np to 
Monticello, and passing a few day^ there. But on my way 
thither I was told,'what I had not had an inkling of, and what, 
Malaspina himself had concealed from me—the awful affliction 
that his family had sufiered not three years ago. I knew not 
which to be more astonished at—the enoinnity of the calamity, 
or the character of the Corsican who, in spite of it, ofierecl ^hospi¬ 
tality to an unknown stranger. I could not now bear to* enjoy 
this hospitality in a house where hospitality hei'self had been 
murdered. Still I went up to Monticello, to pay the tribute of 
human sympathy to suffering. 

The house Malaspina stands at the entrance of the^CBflse, on 
the plateau of a rock encircled by woods—a large, solemn, 
strong, and castellated house of the olilen times. Mournful 
cypresses sui'round its terrace, and prepare the traveller while 
yet at a distance for the tragedy that was enacted there. A 
small waste space lies before the entrance of the house, wj^th 
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young plane-trees upon it, spreading tKeir green round a ceme¬ 
tery chapel. 

Passing through the entrance arch, I mounted a dark narrow 
sbone staircase, and looked about for the inhabitants. The house 
appeared dead and deserted. I passed through dismal bare 
chambers, from which the spirit of home had departed, until at 
len«-th, I found an old dame in mourning attire, who was the 
housekeeper, and a child of eight years, the youngest daughter 
of the family. It cost me some trouble to win a gracious look 
from the old dame, till she, little by little, opened out towards me 
more confidingly. 

I put no questions; but little Pelicina herself asked me to see 
her mother’s rooms, and told me in her innocence more than 
enough. 

The old lady, Marcantonia, sat down beside me; and what 
she told me I will faithfully repeat, only concealing the sur¬ 
name and native town of the miserable man. 

“ In the summer of 1849, many Italians fled from their native 
country and sought refuge in Corsica. Among them was one 
who was to be given up; but Signor Pietri, who is kind to 
all men, took compassion on him, procured him the power 
of remaining here, and took him into his own house at Isola 
Kossa. The stranger, who was called (jriustiuiano, stayed a month 
with Signor Pietri down at Isola Possa; and then, as that gen¬ 
tleman had to attend the council of Ajaccio, Signor Mutius and 
my lady Yittoria took him into their Ixouse here. Here he had 
all the pleasure he could deuire, hunting and horses, a good table, 
and no end of guests who came to the house in his honour. The 
Italian was very agreeable and sociable; but he was sad at 
living in a foreign land. Signora Yittoiia was loved by every 
one, and most of all by the poor; she was indeed like an 
angel.” 

Was she beautiful?” 

“ She had a delicate complexion, blacker hair than Pelicina, 
and esetremely beautiful hands and feet; and she was tall and 
full-built. The Italian, instead of feeling at ease in a house 
where he received all possible friendliness and Icindness, grow 
sadder and sadder. He began to speak and oat little, and looked 
as pale as death. He walked for hours on the mountains, and 
often sat looking troublod in his mind and without speaking a 
word.” 

Did he never betray his passion for the Signora?” 
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He once went ^nto ter room after her; but she thnist him 
out, and told the maid to be silent about it, and say nothing to 
her master. A few days before the 20th of December, nearly 
three years ago, Giustiniano became so miserable that we thought 
he was going to be seriously ill. He was to leave Monticello 
and go to Bastia for change of scene; he himself wished it. 
During three days he ate not a morsel. One morning I was 
taking his coffee to him as usual, but the door was locked. 
After a while I came again, and called him hy his name; he 
opened to me. I was shocked at his looks, I asked him, 

‘ Signor, what ails yon?’ He laid his hand so upon my shoulder, 
as I lay mine npon yours, and said tome, ‘ Oh, Marcantonietta 1 
if you knew how my heart aches!’—Not a word more he said. 
On his table I saw a pistol lying, and powder heaped up iu a 
paper, and also bullets. These he had sent Felicina’s elder 
sister to the boUega, for, on the previous evening. He now wished 
to go back to Bastia, and there take ship for another country. 
He took leave of all and rode down to Isola Bossa; this was 
the 20th of December. On the moniing of that day Signora 
Yittoiia had said to me, 'I had a bad dream last night. I 
thought my sick compare (godmother) was dying. I will go 
to-day and take her some refreshment.’—For that was her 
way; she often went to the sick, and took them oil, wine, or 
fimit.” 

Here old Marcantonia wept bitterly. 

“ Signor Malaspina had gone out riding to Speloncato. I was 
away, and no one was in the house l^ut the sick Madamigella 
Matilda, a relation of my mistress, the youngest children, and 
a maid. It was afternoon. As I came back to the house, I heard 
a shot. I supposed they were hunting on the mountains, or 
blasting. But soon after there came a second shot, and 
methought it cam« from the house. I was trembling in all my 
limbs as I came to the house, and in great terror 1 asked the 
maid, ®Where is the mistress?’ and slie said also trembling, ‘0 
God ! she is upstairs in her room changing her dress, to go to the 
sick woman.’ 'Kim,* said I, 'and see after her!’ 

" The maid dashed down the stairs again, pale as a corpse.— 
‘Something must have been doing,* said she; ‘for my mistress’s 
door stands wide open, and the room is all in a mess, and the 
visitor’s room is locked.’ 1 ran up—so did the maid, Felicina, 
and her sister. It looked horrible in my poor mistress’s room: the 
door of the Italian’s room was locked, W e knocked, we screamed, 
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■we tore it at length off its hinges—there, sir, we saw it before 
our eyes-But now I will not tell you a word more.’’ 

No, not a word more, Mar cant onia [ Greatly shaken by the 
narrative, I rose and went out. Little Felicina and the house¬ 
keeper came after me, and took me into the chapel. The child 
and the old woman knelt before the altar and prayed. I took 
a myrtle branch from the altar, and cast it on the spot beneath 
which Yittoria is buried. And then I wandered sadly back to 
Isola Kossa. 

It is hard for the thought to grasp such a terrible thing, and 
words are reluctant to tell it. Giustiniano had suddenly returned 
after leaving Monticello. He siler^tly ascended the staircase 
again. The rooms occupied by him and by Yittoria are on the 
same upper floor ,• they are separated by a sitting-room. Yittoria 
was just then in her room, engaged in changing her dress. 
Giustiniano burst in upon her, armed with a pistol and a dagger, 
and bereft of sense through the madness of his love. He wrestled 
fearfully with the strong woman : he threw her to the ground, 
and dragged her to his room ; she was already dying, pierced by 
the stabs of his dagger. Her beautiful hair was found torn and 
scattered about, and the room thrown into confusion by the 
struggle. Giustiniano laid down the hapless dying woman on his 
bed—shot her through the temples with his pistol—di’ow the 
rings from her Angers, and put them on his own—then lay 
down beside her, and blew his brains out. 

Thus they were found by the old woman and poor Felicina, 
then a child of five years, who cided and exclauuetl, “ That is my 
mother’s blood!”—an ^ful sight, and a cruel experience 
impressed for life upon the soul of a child. The people of 
Monticello would have tom in pieces Giustiuiauo’s corpse; 
but Malaspina, who returned unsuspecting from Speloncato, 
prevented it. It was interred among the rocks of the mountain 
of Monticello. Yittoria was thirty-six years old, and mother of 
six children; Giustiniano scarcely twenty-five, 

I found Mutius Malaspina a simple plain man, with features 
expressive of iron steadfastness and calmness, I should have 
hesitated to tell the sad story here, but it is iu every one’s 
mouth, and told even in a little book printed at Bastia, con¬ 
taining sonnets to Yittoria. The memory of Yittoria will live 
as long^as the island lasts. Some centuries hence the nohlo 
Woman’s sad fate, which I heard from the mouth of a member 
of the family, and in her very rooms, will have become a legend. 
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Even now I perceived how vapidly a real event begins to trans¬ 
form itself among the people into the legendary. Tlie very 
same person, the housekeeper, told me that poor Yittoria’s spirit 
had appeared to some sick people in the And it will soon 

be said that the murderer rises by night from liis rocky grave, 
pale and restless as he was in life, and glides to the house where 
he perpetrated the horrible deed.. 

***** 

, Angry with human nature, I descended the hills, pondering 
the narrow boundary, the transgression of which may transform 
the noblest passion, love, into the mosb frightful fury. How 
near together are God and the devil in the human soul, and 
how comes it that one and the same feeling is the matter from 
which both are produced ? I saw neither the mountains nor 
the calm and merry sea; I cursed all Ooivsica, and myself that I 
bad ever set my foot upon its bloody soil. Just thou the pretty 
Camillo came running up ; he had run over all the rocks after 
me. He had gathered a handful of blackberries, which ho held 
out to me, his friendly eyes ex])rossing that I must oat them. 
The sight of this innocent child instantly cheored mo up. It 
seemed as if he had put himself in iny way on j)urpose, to 
show me how fair and guileless man issues froju the hand of 
nature. Camillo now kept running along bowido mo, and spring¬ 
ing from stone to stone, until at length lie said suddenly, “ Now 
I am tired, and I will sit down a littlo,” So ho sat still on a 
piece of rock. I never saw a more beautiful ehilrl, When I 
told his elder brother so, ho replied, all people love Oamil- 
luccioj and at the procession of QoTim$ Domini he was an angel, 
and had a snow-white robe on, and held a grojit palm-braftcli in 
his liand.” I beheld him with delight as ho sat upim the rock, 
with his fine raven locks flying wildly over Ids face, and his 
large eyes looking fixedly before him. His dross was tattered, 
for he was the child of poor people. All at once, of his own 
accord, he set up singing the Marseillaise, Aliens, cufliuts do la 
patrie . . . centre nous de la tyrannic r6t(mdarcl sang- 

lant est leve.” It was curious to hear the Marseillaise in the 
mouth of such a lovely boy,«and to see hi.s grave face in singing 
it. But how historical this bloody song sounds iu the mouth of 
a Corsican boy 1 And when little Camillo sang, Against us is 
Tyranny’s bloody standard raised,” I thought, “ Poor child 1 Hoa- 
vou preserve thee, that thou fallest not by the bullet of reveng^e, 
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nor be forced to roam over the mountains as an avenger of 
blood.” 

As we approached Isola Kossa, we were alarmed bv a red glow 
over the town. I hastened towards it, supposing a fire to have 
broken out ; but it was a fire of joy. In the Paoli square the 
children had kindled a mighty bonfire, and were dancing round 
the flame, joining hands in a ring, and laughing and singing. 
They sang countless little verses invented by themselves, a few 
of which I still remember :— 


Amo un presidente, 

Sta in letto senza dente. 
Amo un officiale, 

Stain letto senza male. 
Amo un pastors, 

Stain letto senz’ amore, 

Amo un cameriere,* 

Sta in letto senza bere. 


I love a president, 

He is in bed and has no teeth. 

I love an officer, 

He is in bed and has nothing amiss. 
I love a shepherd, 

He is in bed with no one to love. 

I love a chamberlain, 

He is in bed with nothing to drink. 


The little flock never flagged with their verses, and they 
whisked merrily round the fire the while. The air was charm¬ 
ing, naive, and childish. This extempore juvenile fete delighted 
me so much that 1 too volunteered a verse or two, on which the 
little folk burst out into a laugh of joy that echoed through all 
Isola Ptossa. 

The next day I drove by a c/iar-a-hnncs to Calvi. Little 
Camillo stood by the carriage and S£iid sorrowfully, Non mi 
piace che tu ci abbaudoni.” The wanderer takes notes of many 
things, mountains and rivers, cities, atrd occurrences in the fine— 
nay, and in the ugly—woj;*ld ; why not paint for once also the 
picture of a beautiful child ? Like a lovely song, it will be a 
delight to the memory after the lapse of yeax'S. 


CHAPTER ly. 

FROM ISOLA ROSSA TO CALVI. 

My vetturmo told me by way of greeting, that I had the 
honour of riding in an extraordinary carriage. “ For last year,” 
he said, «I drove in this carriage the three great bandits, 
Arrighi, Massoni, and Xaver. As I was driving along tlie road, 
they happened to come this way, all armed to the teeth, and 
yiey commanded me to take them to Calvi. I did so without 
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more ado, and tlien tliey suffered me to return unharmed. Now 
they are all dead.” 

The I’oad from Isola Rossa to Calvi leads along the coast all 
the way. On the mountains are seen many ruins of places 
destroyed hy the Saracens, and above Monticello are situated 
also the ruins of a castle of the celebrated Giudice della Rocca, 
the Pisan lieutenant. This just judge of his people still hves 
in the memory of the Corsicans. They say he was just even 
to beasts. One day he heard the lambs of a flock in the Balagna 
bleating piteously; he asked the shepherds what was the matter 
with the lambs, and they confessed that they were bleating with 
hunger because the milk had been taken from the ewes ; so 
Giudice commanded, that in future the ewes should not be 
milked till the lambs had been satisfied with drink. 

I came first through Algajola, an old place by the sea, now 
quite decayed, and numbering scarcely 200 inhabitants. Many 
houses stand in ruins and uninhabited, battered by the shells of 
the English; for they have been allowed to stand as ruins till 
the present day in the state that the war reduced them to sixty 
years ago—a sad and palpable witness of the condition of 
Corsica. Even the inhabited bouses are like blackened ruins. 
A good-natured old man, whom Napoleon’s wars had once taken 
as far as Berlin, showed me the woilders of Algajola, and called a 
great pile of stones the palazzo della community In the time 
of the Genoese, Algajola was the central place of the Balagna; 
and being so situated that the inhabitants of every village in 
the Balagna could go thither and. back home again in a day, the 
Genoese raised it to be the seat of on^of the lieutenants of the 
island, and fortified it. 

The greatest distinction of Algajola is the popular legend of 
two true lovers, Chiarina and Tamante. Tamante was condemned 
to death by the French, but his lady-love armed hei'self, and 
with the help of her friends delivered him from execution. The 
people evexy where honpur the noble deeds of love, and immorta¬ 
lise them as legends: the story of Chiarina and Tamante is 
popular all over Italy, and I have seen loose leaves of it even 
in Rome. 

Near the sea, at Algajola, a magnificent blue-greyish granite is 
quarried. I saw a columu lying in the quarry which would do 
honour to an Indian or Egyptian temple, sixty feet long and 
twelve in diametei'. It has lain for years on the field, forgotten 
and weather-beaten, and noticed only by the wanderer who sijii 
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down upon it, or the eagle who perches upon it. Originally 
intended for a monument to Napoleon at Ajaccio, it was left 
lying here hecause they could not raise funds sufficient fur its 
transport. It will now probably be conveyed to Paris. Of 
the same splendid granite is the huge block that" supports the 
Yen dome column at Paris. With what fair pride, then, may the 
Corsican .stand before that Austerlitz column, look down upon 
the Prench and say to them, “My country produced both, the 
gieat man up there, and the splendid granite he stands upon.” 

I now passed Lumio, an elevated paese, whose black-brown 
tower-^ke houses were not at a distance to be distinguished 
from the rocks. The green Yenetian-shutters indicate, here and 
thero, the abode of a man of rank. Tho descendants of the old 
Signori still live in all these villages; and men of the proudest 
najihes, and untold ancestors, live in the dingy Corsican passes, 
ir/the midst of the people, and in company with them. Perhaps 
t^ere is nowhere in the world such democratic uniformity of hfe 
its on this island, where differences of rank are scarcely perceptible, 
/and the peasant associates with his master as a free man, as I 
have often witnessed. Above Calvi, in this district, lives Peter 
Napoleon, the son of Lucian, and the only Bonaparte who "^re¬ 
mained in his native island. The Balagiiese are very fond of 
him, and praise him for being a good shot, for often mixing 
with the shepherds, and for having never forgotten that his an¬ 
cestors were Corsicans. The election of Louis Napoleon natu¬ 
rally fills the Corsicans with pride and joy; I found his por¬ 
trait every where, and heard his energy praised as Corsican 
energy. Some farther-seeing persons were not quite so preju¬ 
diced by their patriotism, and I heard, even from Corsican lips, 
the opinion expressed, that the Napoleons were tyrants, indeed 
the last tyrannizers over freedom, 

Lumio possesses many orange orchards, and an astonishing 
number of cact^is hedges, which I only found besides in Ajaccio 
in such profusion. The cactus here grows to the size of a tree. 
The view from the hills of Lumio, down to the valley and gulf 
of Calvi, is beautiful. Calvi lies on a tongue of laiid^ at the foot 
of the moxxntaihs of Calenzana. With its dark-coloured flat- 
roofed houses, two domes rising high above the houses, and the 
walls of the fort, which stands at the extreme point of the tongue 
of land, its bears a striking resemblance to a Moorish town. 

Calvi is the capital of the smallest Corsican urrondissement, 
xjhich has about 25,000 inhabitants, divided among six cantons 
and thirty-four commxxncs, and comprises nearly the whole north- 
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western part of the island. Of this mountain and coast-lanrl, 
not the half is cultivated; for the large coast-strip of Galeria is 
utterly waste, and only the Balagiia is in good cultivation, and 
the most numerously peopled. 

The htfcle town of Oalvi, now numbering about 16S0 inhabi¬ 
tants, owes its origin to Giovanninello, Lord of Nebbio, the bitter 
enemy of Giudice della Rocca., and the adherent of Genoa. The 
town then gave itself to Genoa, and always remained faithful to 
that republic. The citizens of Calvi, like those of Bonifazio, 
received many privileges and immunities. In Filippini’s time 
the town numbered 400 hearths, and he calls it a chief town, as 
well for its antiquity as for the beauty of the houses, to which 
he adds, “relatively to the capacity of the country.” The 
Bank of Genoa, he says, built the fortress, and it cost, in the 
opinion of some, 1850 scudi. 

Calvi is placed on the tongue of land in which one of the 
mountain ranges ends, which encircle thegreat valley around the 
gulf. These mountains consist of granite and porphyry ; they 
are bare, and form an imposing amphitheatre. Olives and vines 
thrive on their declivities, and their feet are covered hy yew and 
various shrubs, myrtles, albatro, and timis, from the blossoms of 
which last the bee sucks her honey. Fi'om this comes the bitter¬ 
ness of the Corsican honey, of which even Ovid and Yirgil knew. 
Calenzana is especially rich in honey. A stream traverses this 
valley, and'forms a morass with dangerous exhalations in the 
neighbourhood of Calvi, called let vigna dd vescovo, the Bishop’s 
vineyard. Of the origin of this rao^'ass one of those capital 
stories is told that delight the traveller in Corsica. The Bishop 
of Sagona, then, removed to Calvi, where he had a beautiful vine¬ 
yard, and fell in love with a girl. In the vineyard he confessed 
to the fair one his love, and conjured her to reciprocate it; then 
he caressed her, and covered her with kisses, and was as one be¬ 
witched. The girl, seeing the episcopal signet ring on the holy 
man’s finger, said laughing, “Aha ! what a fine thing a bishop’s 
ring is J I will love you for tliis ring.” The bishop heaved a 
deep sigh; hut his passion burned, and he drew the sacred ring 
from his finger, and put it on the fair maid’s finger, that she 
might be gracious towards him. But no sooner did she grant him 
the favour of an embrace, than the ring sprang off her finger, 
fell to the ground, and was not any whei'e to be found. On the 
following day the bishop went again to his vineyard, to look for 
the ring; but, lo and behold ] there was no viueyai'd any mor^h; 
it was gone, and in its place there was a morass. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

CALVI AND ITS KEN. 

The marsli air of tlie Borgo^ or small suburb of Calvi, makes it 
unhealthy: the air is better above, in the fortress which surrounds 
the town properly so called. I went up totliis old Genoese citadel, 
the strongest in Corsica after Bonifazio. Over the gates I read 
the words, Ci vitas Calvis semper fidelis. Ever faithful Calvi 
was to the Genoese. Faithfulness is always fine when it is not 
slavish; and Calvi was a Genoese colony. That declaration 
of faithfulness has become historical in more than one case. 
When the republican general Casabianca had to capitulate in 
the year 1794, after the heroic defence of Calvi against the 
English, it was one of the articles of capitulation, that the old 
inscription above the gate should not be touched. Faithfully 
has the condition been observed, as may be read above the gate. 

Only on one point are Genoa andthe ever faithful Calvi at odds- 
The Calvese maintain that Columbus was born at Calvi; that 
his family, though undoubtedly Genoese, had long ago settled 
there, A dispute actually arose about this birthright, as of yore 
seven cities contended for Homer’s cradle. They assert that 
Genoa took possession of the family registers of the Cnlombos of 
Calvi, and rehaptized ofle of the streets of the town, called 
Colombo Street, as the street dd Jilo! I tind also a record, that 
the inhabitants of Calvi were the first Corsicans wht) sailed to 
America. I was also told that the name Colombo still exists in 
Calvi. Even modern Corsican writers claim the great discoverer 
as their countrymen; and Napoleon, during his residence in Elba, 
was thinking of having historical researches uudortaken upon 
this question. Suppose wo lot the dis])at 0 rest upon its own 
evidence. Columbus calls himself in his will a born Genoese. 
The world^ might be envious if, besides Napoleon, late had given 
to little Corsica a greater than Naijoleon. 

Many brave men have adorned Calvi, and when one beholds 
the little town enclosed by the fortress, and sees what a mere 
heap of blackened and rid<llod ruins the English shells have re¬ 
duced it to, one may read in this chronicle of desolation the 
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history of ancient heroes. An extraordinary sight this—a town 
bombarded almost a hundred years ago, and still lying in ruins. 
Here in Corsica time seems to have stood still. An iron hand 
has held fast the past, with its old popular usages, the dirges of 
the Etruscans, the family feuds of the middle ages, the barbarity 
of blood-revenge, the simplicity of the life of old, and the 
heroism of old: and as the people live in hoary ruins of towns, 
so they still live in hoary conditions of life, that have become 
fabulous to the men of civilisation. 

In the principal chnrch of Calvi, the Moorish dome of which 
is riddled by the English balls, they show the graves of a family 
that bears the most precious and envied name in the world— 
Liberty, Liberty. It is the ancient heroic family of Baglioni 
that beai’s this title. In the year 1400, when some aristocrats 
at Calvi set np for tyrants over the town, and were preparing to 
deliver it over to the Arragonese. a young man, Baglioni, 
roused himself, and with his friends fell upon the tyrants in the 
citadel, as Pelopidas fell upon the tyrants of Thebes, put them 
to the sword, and called the people to liberty. From his cry 
Libert^! Liberia! is derived the title given him by the grateful 
people, and borne thenceforward by his family. Among 
Baglioni’s descendants were three heroic brothers, Piero Liberta, 
Antonio, and Bartolommeo, who were settled at Marseille. This 
town was in the hands of the Ligue, and alone defied Henry 
IV. after he had entered Paris and received the homage of the 
Guises. Casaux, the consul of the Ligue, was the tyrant of 
Marseille; he designed to deliver the place into the hands of 
Andrea Doria, who commanded the Sj^anish fieet. Then Piero 
LihertI, conspired with his brothers and other bold men of 
Marseille to rescue the town. He took them all into his house, 
and as soon as they had laid their plan, they advanced boldly to its 
execution. They forced their way into the castle of Mai'seille, 
and Piero Libei^ta with his own hand drove a lance through the 
throat of the consul Casaux; and having cut down or disarmed 
all the soldiers on guard, he closed the gates of the castle, and 
rushed into the town with his bloody sword in his hand, crying 
Libertct! Liberty! The people rose at this cry and took up arms; 
and then they stormed the towers and redoubts of Marseille and 
delivered the town. The Duke of Guise then entered Marseille in 
the name of Henry IV.; and the latter wrote an honourable 
letter to Piero Liberty, dated from the camp at Eosny, March 
6, 1596. He made him supreme judge of Marseille, Captain 
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of the Porta Beale, Governor of Nostra Donna della Guardia, 
and loaded him with other honours. This happened at the 
same time at which another. Corsican, Alfonso Ornano, the son 
of Sampiero, gained Lyon for the King of France, on which 
occasion Henry exclaimed, “Now I am kingl'' 

Piero Liberia died a few years after the liberation of Marseille. 
He was buried most magnificently by the town, and his statue 
erected in the town hall, with the following inscription upon 
its pedestal: 

^pdra ^itrerta^, 

LIBERTATIS ASSERTORI, 

HER,01, MALORUM AVERRTJNCO, 

ACIS CJIVimtQUE RESTAURATORI, 

ETC. 

A remarkable power of prepagation distinguishes the Cor¬ 
sican families. Any one who has paid attention to the history 
of this nation, must htive discovered that the father’s powers are 
almost constantly transmitted to his sons and grandsons. 

It is hard to pass from the graves of Liberta to the field of 
Calenzana, where are the graves of Schiavitii, slavery. They 
are the graves of- five hundred brave, hut hired and sold, Ger¬ 
mans, who fell at Calenzana. 

I have told the story in the Corsican history. The emperor 
Charles VI. having sold to the Genoese a German auxiliary 
corps, they transported it to Corsica. On the 2nd February, 
1732, the Corsicans, unijer their general Ceccaldi, engaged the 
German troops at Calenzana. The latter were under the com¬ 
mand of Oamillo Doria and Devins. The Imperialists were 
defeated after a teiTible hattlo, and five hundred Germans were 
left dead on the field. The Corsicans buried the foreigners, who 
had come into their country to fight against liberty, on the 
beautiful hillside between Calvi and Calenzana. On forei^, hut 
heroic, soil, rest the bones of our poor hrobkers. There is some 
dark blood-coloured porphyry rock in their vicinity, and the 
covering of their graves is verdant with myrtles and flowering 
herbs. And on every Easter Saturday, to the present day, the 
priests come from Calenzana to these graves of their foes—^the 
Cam 2 ?osanto dei Tedeschi, as the field is called by the people— 
to besprinkle with holy water the spot where the poor hirelings 
fell. Thus the Corsican avenges himself on the foes who came 
4o destroy his independence, It seemed to me as if I, who was 
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one of the fe'w Germans who have stood npon the hirelings' 
graves at Calenzana, and perhaps the only one who thought of 
them, was bound to thank the noble nation of the Corsicans, in 
the name of Germany, for this magnanimous and humane fellow- 
feeling. And I dedicate the following inscription to my coun¬ 
trymen : 

EPITAPH 

ON THE FITE HUNDEED GERM4N MEECENATIIES OF CALENZANA. 

Five hundred wretched hireling’s here we came, 

To Genoa by our own Emperor sold, 

The freedom of the Corsicans to slay. 

Eor this offence we here lie in our blood, 

And do sad penance in a foreign grave. 

' Not guilty call us, hut for pity meet; 

The foeman covers us with mercy o’er. 

Revile not, wanderer, that dark age’s sons; 

Ye living shall make good our ignominy sore. 

Those were dark ages, when our fathers were sold like an un¬ 
thinking herd, these to serve against Comica, and those against 
America. But then arose here Pasquale Paoli, and there "Wash¬ 
ington, and beyond the Bbine^the rights of humanity were pro¬ 
claimed. The ignominy of those times was pancelled, and the 
ignominy of Calenzana too,- for the grandchildren of these who 
lie here in the graves of servitude, fought as free men for their 
hearths and homes, and for the independence of their fatherland, 
in great battles of nations and battles of freedom, and overcame 
even the Corsican despot. 

The sun sets, the gulf glistens, and''the rocky mountains of 
Calenzana are enriched by a glowing hue. How enchanting is 
the southern haze over the distance, and how delicate are the 
gradations of colour! Hothing so deeply impresses the human 
soul as all transition. On the border-line, whether in passing 
from being to nothingness, or from nothingness to being, is the 
fairest and deepest poetry of life. It is no otherwise in the 
history of nations. Their most wonderful exhibitions are always 
on the border where two periods of varying culture meet, and 
the one is on the point of passing into th^ other, just as in 
nature a season or a day displays the most glorious phenomena 
when it is passing into another, Methinks it is so also in the 
history of an individual mind. In it also there are many 
transitions from one period of culture to another, or from one 
form of educational influence to another, so full of charm and 
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fruitful that there alone the germs of poetry or of creativenesa 
can nnfolrl themselves. 

There is even at Calvi almost fabulous retirement from the 
world. The calm mirror of the gulf is unruffled j not a shijD at 
a distance of miles; not a bird rises; yonder black tower stands 
up like the obscure figure of a dream on the snow-white shore. 
0, but here is an eagle perched, a magnificent creature, taking 
his rest solemnly and royally;—^now he soars up with poweiful 
stroke of wing and makes for the mountains: he has his fill of 
blood. Next I distm'b a fox, the first I have seen in Corsica, 
where the foxes are remarkably large, and carry off the lamb like 
wolves. He was sitting enjoying his ease on tlie bank, and 
seeming to like the rose colour of the waves, for he was quite 
absorbed in the contemplation of nature, and so completely 
bnried in his own thoughts that I stole up within five paces of 
him*. *>A11 of a sudden Mr. Reynard sprang up, and as the shore 
was very narrow I had the pleasui'e of obstructing his road and 
putting him for a moment in a fix. He thereupon performed an 
evolution of decided genins, and ran off blithely to the mountains. 
He has a capital life of it in Corsica, where the beasts have 
made him their king, because there are no wolves. 

As night came on, I got into a boat and rowed about in the 
hay. What delight, and what night-pictures! The Italian 
sky, dotted over with glittering stars; the air magical and 
transparent; far off on the point a gleaming lighthouse; lights in 
the castle of Calvi; shepherds’ fires on the dark mountains 
above; a few vessels sleeping on the water; the waves sparkling 
round my boat, and the dro])S that fall from the oar, sparks; 
and in the deep stillness only the tones of a guitar, sounding across 
the water from the shore 1 




CHAPTER YL 

A FESTIVAL OF MASTEILSINGEllS. 

The poetry of this evening was not yet over. I had hardly 
fallen asleep in my little locandfi^j wheti I was wakened by the 
sound of a guitar and singing in many parts. They played and 
sang for perhaps an hour in the still night, before my house. It 
was in honour of a young lady who lived there; they sang first 
Si-iterenataf and then voce^'oa or dirges. How strange! the song 
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witli wliicli tliey serenaded a yonnj^ girl was a dirge, and tlie 
very serenata sounded as mournful as a vocero. These psalm¬ 
like tunesj heard in the stillness of the night, enter indescribably 
deep in the soul, and excite powerful emotions; the tones are so 
plaintive, so monotonous, and so long drawn out. The first 
voice sang a solo, then the second fell in, then the third, and the 
whole chorus. The manner of delivery was recitative, in the 
manner of the Italian ritorndlo. And in the ritornello, too, a 
sentiment not in itself mournful is sung plaintively; but the 
vocero fills the soul with trembling, and attunes it to woe. I 
had heard such nocturnal music at other places in Corsica, but ^ 
never so full and solemn as here. I can never forget the 
plaintive songs of that night at Calvi; I still often catch their 
echo; and especially the plaintive expression of the one word and 
the one sound, speranza, is often audible to me. 

On the following morning I came by chance into the shop of 
an old shoemaker, who announced himself as the guitar-player 
of the night before. He was willing enough to bring out his 
instrument. The Corsican ceteo'a has sixteen strings; it has 
nearly the form of the mandolin, only it is larger, and the 
sounding-hoard is not* quite round, but a little fiattened off. 
The strings are struck with a flat ram’s horn tapering to a 
point. So I found the general experience confirmed here also, 
that the race of shoemakers are thoughtful, musical, and poetical 
all the world over. By my desire the Hans Sachs of Calvi 
fetched a few of the best singers. Shoes and lasts were shoved 
aside into the corner, and the little party of singers collected in 
the back-room, the flower-embosomed window of which looked 
out upon the gulf, and drew their chairs close to one. another; 
the master-singer took his guitar, closed his eyes, and struck 
rich tones out of the strings.* But I will mention who the 
singers were. First and foremost was the old shoemaker 
the master-singer, then his young apprentice, who learned from 
him how to make shoes and charming music, then an elegantly- 
dressed young man, a gentleman attached to the tribunal, and 
lastly, a silvery-grey old man of seventy-four. Old as he was, he 

* “Driickte die Augen ein und schlug in Tollen Tcinen.”—An almost 
involuntary allusion to Goethe’s beautiful song of the Harper, “Was hdr’ ich 
drauszeii vor dem Thor,” where it is said:— 

“Der Sanger driiclct* die Augen ein, 

Und schlug in vollen Tbnen; 

Hie Kitter schauten muthig drein, 

Und in den Schoosz die Schoneii.” 
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sang from liis heart, if not quite so lustily as in his youth; and 
from the long extensions of the notes of the Corsican voceros, he 
frequently lost his breath. 

Noty began the charmingest festival of singers that was ever 
held. They sang whatever my heart desired, serenades and 
voceradi, or laments, but mostly laments, because the high 
originality and beauty of these charmed me most. They sang, 
after many others, a vocero on the death of a soldier; the subject 
w^as the following:—A young man from the mountains leaves 
his father, mother, and sister, and goes to the continent, to the 
wars. Eeturning home an officer many years after, he goes up 
to his paese, where none of his friends know him. He discovers' 
himself only to his sister, whose joy is unsjDeakable. Then he 
says to his father and mother, to whom he has not yet 
discovered himself, that he would like them to prepare a 
splendid meal for the morrow, and he would pay handsomely for 
it. In the evening he takes lus gun and goes out for some sport, 
leaving liis knapsack, which contains much gold, iu his room. 
The father sees the riches, and resolves to murder the stranger 
by night; and the dreadful deed is accomplished. So when day 
comes, aud midday comes, and the brother never shows himself 
again, the sister asks after the stranger, discoveriug to her parents, 
in the anxiety of her heart, that he is her brother. They pass into 
his chamber, father, mother, and sister; there he lies in his blood! 
Now follows the sisters lainento. The story is true; and indeed 
all that the Corsican popular songs celebrate is real hict. Tbe 
shoemaker told me the story very dramatically, aud the old man 
seconded him wdth the rftost expressive gestures; then the 
former took up the guitar, and they sang the lamento. 

The friendly singers, when I told them that I would trans¬ 
late their songs into my native language, and should lon^^ 
remember them and this hour, begged me bo stay tliis evening in 
Calvi; then they would sing the whole night through, and 
amuse me. But if T was positively decided to go away, I must 
be sure to go to Zilia; there were the best singers in all Corsica. 

“ Alas said the shoemaker,the best of all is dead. He sang 
with a clear voice like a bird, but he went to the mountains and 
turned bandit; and for his beautiful singing tbe pansa/n/i long 
prevented the police from taking him. Yet they did catch him 
at last, and struck off his head at Corte.” 

Thus Calvi proved to me an oasis of song in these quiet 
impopulous regions. Now it seemed to me worthy of note, that 

* V 
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tTTo of the best Corsican poets were natives of Calvi; a saci'ed 
poetj Giovanni Eaptista Agnese, born in the year 1611, and 
Vincenzo Giubega, who died in the year 1800; thirty-nine years 
old, a judge of the tribunal at Ajaccio. Giubega is called, not 
without justice, the Anacreon of Corsica. I read a few pretty 
amatory poems of his, which are remarkable for grace and feeling. 
There ai’e but few of his poems in existence, because he burnt the 
majority himself. As Sophocles says the memory is the queen of 
things, and as the Muse of Poetiy is a daughter of Mnemosyne, 
I will here mention another Corsican of Calvi who once enjoyed 
a world-wide fame, Giulio Guidi, who was the wonder of Padua, 
in the year 1581, for his ill-fated memory. Pie was able to re¬ 
peat 36,000 names after once hearing! He was called Guidi 
ddla gran inemoria,. He produced nothing; his memory had 
killed his creative powers. Pico of Miraudola, who lived before 
him, did jiroduce, but he died young. Plius it is with the precious 
gift of memory as with all other gifts; it is a curse when the 
gods give too much of it. 

I have once already mentioned the name Salvatore Viale. 
This poet, a native of Bastia, where he still lives at an ad¬ 
vanced age, is the most fruitful poet that the island has produced. 
He has written La, Dinoniachiaj a comic poem in the style of the 
^ecchiOiTapita, of Tassoni, translated Anacreon, and some things of 
Byron. So Byron is actually in Corsica! Viale has deserved 
excellently well of his country through his untiring scientiho 
activity, and also for his elucidation of Corsican customs. Cor¬ 
sica has also a translator of Horace, Giusep])e Ottaviano Savelli, 
a friend of Alfieri, of whom I hav@ akeady spoken. I might 
mention many other names of Corsican poets, such as the song- 
poet Biadelli, of Bastia, who died in the year 1822; hut th^ir 
songs will not penetrate far into the world.' The finest that 
Corsica has produced, are and always have been the songs of the 
people, and their greatest poet, affliction. 
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CORSICAN DIRGES. 

The character of the Corsican dirges is to be understood from 
the nation’s rites with regard to the dead, which are very ancient. 
With a people among whom death moves more in the character 
of a destroying angel than elsewhere, presenting himself con¬ 
stantly in his most bloody forms, the dead must have a more 
striking ceremonial than elsewhere. There is something dark 
and striking in the fact, that the most favourite poetry of the 
Corsicans is the poetry of death, and that they compose and sing 
almost exclusively in the intoxication of giief. Most of these 
rare flowers of popular poetry have germinated in blood. 

When death has entered a'house, the relations stand round 
the bed of the deceased and tell their beads, and then raise a 
cry of lamentation {grido). The body is now laid on a table 
called the toloii against the wall: his head lies on a pillow, and 
wears a cap. To prevent the head and features losing their ex¬ 
pression, a cloth or ribbon is bound round the nock and chin, 
and tied fast on the crown under the cap. If it is a young girl, 
they put a white grave-shift upon her, and deck her with flowers; 
if a married woman, she l^s generally a party-coloured gown, 
and an old woman a black one. A man lies out in a grave- 
shirt and Phrygian cap, and may then resemble an Etimscan 
corpse, such as I have found depicted in the Etruscan Museum 
of the Vatican, surrounded by mourners. 

They watch and lament beside the tola often the whole 
liight through, and a fire is kept burning. But the grand 
lamentation begins on the early moiming before the funeral, 
when the body is laid in the coffin and before tihe funeral friars 
come to lift the bier. To the funeral come friends and relatives 
from all the neighbomdng villages : and this assembling throng 
is called the corteo or escort, or the scirrata, a word that sounds 
like the German schaar (host, hand), but whose origin can hardly 
he discovered, A woman, who is always the poetess or singer, 
which is here identical, leads a chorus of the female lam enters. 
So t^Ley say in Corsica, ajidwi'O alia sciTrata^ where the women go 
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in procession to the hon^se of mourning; if the deceased has been 
slain they say, anda/i‘^ alia gridata, to go to the howling. As 
soon as the chorus enters the house, the lamenters greet the 
mourner, whether she be the widow, mother, or sister of the dead, 
and they lean their heads together for about half a minute; 
then a woman of the bereaved family invites the assembled 
women to lamentation. They make a circle, the cerchio or 
caracolh, round the tola^ and perform their evolutions round 
the deceased, howling the while, expanding the circle or closing 
it again, and always with a cry of lamentation, and the wildest 
tokens of “grief. 

These pantomimes are not alike every where. In many places 
they are suppressed by the process of time, in others they are 
mitigated; but among the mountains far in the interior, 
especially in the Niolo, they exist in their old heathen force, 
resembling the funeral dances of Sardinia. Their dramatic 
vividness and furions ecstasy is agitating and awful. The danc¬ 
ing, lamenting, and singing are performed hy women only, who, 
with hair dishevelled and shed wildly over their breasts, with 
eyes that dart fire, with black mantles flying, execute evolu¬ 
tions, utter a howl of lamentation, strike the flat of their hands 
together, heat their breasts, tear their hair, weep, sob, cast them¬ 
selves down by the tola, bestrew themselves with dust;—then 
suddenly the howls cease, and these women now sit still like 
Sibyls on the floor of the chamber of mourning, breathing deep, 
and resting themselves. Terrible is the contrast between the 
wild funeral dance, with its howling laments, and the dead 
himself who lies stiJff and cold upon the bier, and yet rules this 
turmoil of Furies. On the mountains the female lamenters even 
tear their faces till the blood comes, because, according to an old 
heathen fancy, blood is pleasant to the dead, and appeases the 
shades. This is called raspa or sca^itto. 

The nature of these lamenters has something of the -demo¬ 
niacal, and must appear fearfiil when their dance and lament are 
for a murdered man. They then become perfect Furies—the 
snaky-haired avengers of murder that ^schylus p-ainted them. 
They swing themselves round in horror-inspiring evolutions, 
with hair loosened, striking their hands against one another, 
howling, and singing revenge; and so powerful is often the effect 
of their song upon the murderer who hears it, that he is seized 
with all the awfulness of horror and the pangs of conscience, and 
betrays himselfi I read of a murderer who, shrouded in the 
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hooded robe of the funeral friars, had the boldness to hold the 
funeral taper at the bier of him whom he had helped to murder, 
and who, when he heard the song of revenge strike up, began to 
quake so violently that the taper felLfrom his hand. In crimi¬ 
nal trials, the declaration of a witness that a person has trembled 
during the lamentations is held as a proof of guilt. Yea, many 
a man in this island resembles the Orestes of -^3i3schylus, and the 
prophetess might say of him,* 

“ On the navel-stone behold a man 
With crime polluted to the altar clinging. 

And ill his bloody hand he held a sword 

Diipping with recent murder 5 

And stretch’d before him, an unearthly host 

Of strangest women, on the sacred seats 

Sleeping—not women, but a Gurgou brood, ' 

And worse than Gorgons, or the ravenous crew 
That filch’d the feast of Phineas (such I’ve si.‘cn 
In painted terror); but these are wingless, black, 

Incarnate horrors.” 

A deathlike stillness reigns in the chamber. ITaught is lieard 
but the deej) breathing of the crouching lamenters, who sit 
covered up by their cloaks, with the head dropped upon the 
breast—expressing the deepest giicf in the old Hellenic fashion, 
as the artist represents his head as covered whose grief is above 
measure great. Nature herself has given to man only two ways 
of expressing the highest griefs—the outcry of bursting feeling, 
in which the vital power seems to unfetter all its energies, and 
deep silence, in which the vital power dies away iu impoteucy. 
Suddenly one woman spmngs up from the circle of women, and 
strikes up a song to the deceased, like an inspired seer. She 
delivers the song in recitative, strophe by strophe, and every 
strophe ends with a Wo 1 wo ! wo ! whiclx is repeated by the 
chorus of lamenters, in the manner of the Ureek tragedies. The 
singer is also chorus-leader, and either has composed or im¬ 
provised the song. In Sardinia she is generally the youngest 
girl present. Generally these songs—panegyrics, or songs of 
revenge, in which the praise of the dead alternates with lamen¬ 
tation for him, or exhortation to revenge—are improvised upon 
the spot. 

What an extraordinary contrast to European civilisation we 
have in a country which has preserved in life these scenes, which 
would seem to be parted from our state of society by a chasm of 
three thousand years ! Behold the dead man on the bier, and the 
* sch, JEum 40.— JBlackie's ircaislation. 
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lam enters cr Duelling on the ground ; a young girl rises, and with 
countenance glowing with inspiration improvises like Miriam or 
Sappho, composing verses full of unapproachahle gracefulness and 
the boldest imagery ; and her ecstatic soul flows on inexhaustibly 
in rhyme, with dithyrambs wliioli melodiously tell the deepest and 
the highest of human grief. After every strophe the chorus howls 
out Deh ! deh ! deh ! I know not if a scene is to be found any 
where in liFe, which combines the awful with the lovely into such 
deep poetry as this, in which a girl sings before a bier whatever 
her maiden soul inspires her at the moment to say, and in which 
the chorus of furies accompanies her song with hoAvls. ' And 
again there is another girl who, with eyes flashing fire and 
glowing cheeks, rises as an Erinys over her murdered brother, 
who lies in his armour on the tola, demanding revenge in verses, 
the wild and bloody language of which even a man’s month 
could not have made more awful. In this country, woman, 
though low and subservient, holds her court of justice ; and be¬ 
fore the tribunal in which her plaint is made the guilty is cited 
to appear. So the chorus of maids sings in the Libation-pourers 
of -iEschylus : ^— 


" Son, the strong-jaw’d funeral fire 
Burns not the mind in the smoky pyre; 

Sleeps, but not forgets the dead, 

To show betimes his anger dread. 

Bor the dead the living moan. 

That the murderer may be known. 

They who mourn for parent slain. 

Shall not pour the wail in vain. 

Bright disclosure shall not lack* 

Who through darkness hunts the track.” 

Some of these seers, whom I would compare with the German 
Yelleda, made themselves renowned for their inspirations; so 
in the last century Mariola dclle Piazzole, the leader of funeral 
choruses, whose improvisations were every where in request, 
and so Clorinda Eranoeschi of the Casinca. In Sardinia the 
lam enters are called pia^noni or prejiche^ in Corsica voccratrici 

* J£)sch. ChoepJi. 322.— BlacJtie^s translation. 

Ttfcvov, 0povr]jiici rov QavovTos ov 5afJ.uCet 
Tlupof ju.a\t:prt yvtido^. 

<^a(UEt 5’ vc^epov'opftt^. 

’OTQTl'^feTCK S' t) BvhffKOiV, 

'AvatjiaiveTai S' a ftTrTtiJu. 

TIaTiofiii' Tt Kol TeKuVTtav 

To OP ti'6i;[op juarei'/ci 

To TtUVf ug0(Xa0r]p TapaxBehm 

r 
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o^hallatrici. It is not always tlieusual chorus-leaders that sing,hut 
frequently the relatives of the dead, the mother, wife, and especi¬ 
ally the sisters. For a heart full of sorrow overhows in laments 
possessing an artless eloquence, and makes the language exalt¬ 
ed, and the ideas happy, even without poetic talent. And 
moreover the form of the dmges is constant; so that when 
affliction comes, the Corsican woman must have already had fre¬ 
quent practice in the dirges, which go from mouth to mouth as 
other songs with us. Thus an atmosphere of gloom hangs con¬ 
stantly over men’s heads here. When Corsican girls sit together, 
they are sure to strike up a Imiento, as if they wished to rehearse 
for the heart-lament which, perhaps, each of them may have 
to sing at the tola of a brother, a husband, or a child. 

That pantomimic dance of lament is called in Corsican the 
hcdlata {hallo the ballad. They say so 2 )ra U}% 

cadavers, to dance over a corpse. The lamentation is called 
vocerare, the dirge vocero, compito, or hallata. In Sardinia the 
ceremony is called iitio or attito. They derive this word from 
the ejaculation of grief, Ahi ! ahi! alii ! with which the chorus- 
leader finishes every strophe, and which the women repeat after 
her. The Latins ejacalated atai, and the Greeks, as we find in. 
their tragedies, otototoi; and among us Germans, ahtatata obtains 
as an exclamation of violent pain, as any one can verify who 
notices what his outcry is when he has burnt his finger and 
snaps it in the air. 

Finally, as soon the funeral friars come to the house to lift 
the bier, another ejaculation is raised, and then the train escorts 
the dead with lamentos into the chui'ch, where he is blessed, and 
from the church again with Imie/itoB to the churchyard. The cere¬ 
mony is concluded by the funeral feast, the convito or cunforto, A 
meal, called the veghia, has been given preliiiiiiiarily to those who 
watch beside the coiqise, and every funeral friar is wont to re¬ 
ceive a cake. The conjorto itself is given to the relatives and 
triends of the deceased, cither in the house of mourning, or at 
the abode of a kinsman, to which the guests are invited with 
pressing importunity. It honours the dead for the meal to be 
prepared on as large a scale as possible ; and if lie w'as in his life¬ 
time a generally respected person, this is seen in the number of 
guests. Great expense is often run into for this funeral banquet 
{hanclietto), and bread and meat are even sent out to the houses 
of the village. Mourning costume is black; and a mourner 
often lets his beard grow for a long time. The banquet is 
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sometimes repeated on tlie recurrence of the anniversary of the 
funeral. 

These then are the Corsican rites with regard to the dead, 
that are still kept up to the present day in tlie interior and 
south of the country, curious remains of ancient heathen usages 
ill the midst of Chiistianity, and combined with Christian cus¬ 
toms. How old this hallata is, and when and whence it was 
brought into this island, is difficult to say, nor will T venture 
upon any researches on the subject. But we will not omit to 
point out the relation in which it stands to some usages of other 
nations. 

The expression of grief over the corpse of one beloved, is every 
where the same—weeping, lamentation, and spoken recollection 
of what he was in life, and of the love with which he was loved. 
The impassioned heart breaks out in violent, lively, and dramatic 
signs of grief. But the civilized man is restrained, by the force 
of culture, from allowing to his natural feelings unlimited free¬ 
dom of gesticulation. Kot so with man in a natural state, 
with the child, or with the so-called common folk, who in the 
midst of our civilisation, reflect the epic age of the human race. 
If we would convince ourselves that the epic men—kings, 
heroes, and national leaders—conducted themselves in grief 
quite as passionately as the Corsicans now in their ballata, we 
should read the poems of Firdusi, Homer, and the Bible. Esau 
cries aloud, and weeps for the stolen blessing.* Jacob rends his 
clothes for Joseplnt Job rends his mantle, and tears his hair, 
and falls down upon the ground,J and his friends do the same; 
they lift up their voice and weep, and rend every one his man¬ 
tle, and sprinkle dust upon their heads towards heaven. § 
David takes hold on his clothes, and rends them for Saul and 
Jonathan, and mourns and weeps so also he weeps on his 
flight before Absalom, and has his head covered, and goes bare¬ 
foot.*'"’ 

Still more passionate and unrestrained are the bursts of grief 
of the Homeric men. Achilles mourns for Patroclus; the black 
cloud of melancholy gathers round him, and he besprinkles 
blackish dust over his head with both hands : ft 

* Gen. \xvii. 34. f Gen. xxxvii. 34. t Job i. 20. 

g Jolj ii. 12 .^ ^ 2 Sam. i. 1 ]. 2 Sam. xv. 30. 

j-f Ihadi xviii. 20 . Given in Chapman's translation. 
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"And himself h e threw up on th & sh ore, 

Lay, as laid out for funeral. Then tumbled round and tore 
His gracious curls : his ecstasy he did so far extend, 

That all the ladies, won by him and his new-slau^'hter''d friend 
(Afflicted stranpfely for his plight), came shrieking from the tents, 

And fell about him; beat their breasts, their tender lineaments 
Dissolved with sorrow.” 

When Hector falls, Hecuba tears her hair, and Priam weeps 
and mourns piteously,* and tells Achilles later on, when he begs 
him for a couch to repose on, that he has been constantly groaning 
and brooding over liis numberless griefs,— 

"Within the straw-yard of my court deep wallowing in the mire.” f 

Similarly in Eirdusi, the hero Hustem tears his hair for his 
son Sohrab, roars with grief, and weeps blood; SohraVs mother 
casts fire upon her head, rends her clothes, is constantly sinking 
in a swoon, fills the room with dust, weeps day and night, and 
dies in a year. Passion finds its expression here on a gigantic 
scale, proportioned to the colossal nature of the heroes themselves. 

In the Nibelungen, the greatest tragedy of blood-revenge, the 
passion of grief is expressed on a no less colossal scale. Clxriem- 
hild raises the cry of lamentation for the dead Siegfried; hlood 
flows from her nose, and she weeps blood beside his body, and 
all the women assist her with their lamentations. J 

In almost all these passages, we find the lament for the dead 
appearing as a lyrical outpouring of grief, and forming itself into 
a song. By way of comparison with the Corsican lamenti, we 
cite the noblest lament of all, David’s lamentation for Saul and 
J onathan; § * 

Tlie gazelle, O Israel, is slain on thy heights; 

IIow arc the mighty fallen ! 

Tell it not in Gath, proclaim it not in the streets of Ascalon, 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 

Lest the daughters of the undrcumciscd exult. 

Yu iiiuiintamS of Gilhoa, let there be no dew nor ruin upon you, and 
ye fields of offerings. 

For there the shield of the mighty was east away, 

The shield of Saul, not anointed with oil I 
Prom the blood of the slain, from the fat of heroes 
The bow of Jonathan turned not aside, 

And the sword of Saul came not back empty,*— 


* Iliad, xxii. 405, 408, f Iliiid^ xxiv. 640. J Nib. Ndt. Canto xvii. 
g 2 Sam. i. ID. As the authorized vcrHinti is undoubtedly incorreot in 
several important grammatical points, I have given a revised one, mostly from 
IBwald. 
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Saul and Jonathan—who were beloved and gracious in their lives, 
And who are not parted in their death; 

Who were swifter than eagles, stronger than lions.— 

Ye daughters of Israel, weep for Saul, 

Who clothed you in puiple with delight, 

Who put oi'naments of gold on your apparel! 

How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle 1 
Jonathan, slain on thy heights! 

I am sad for thee, my brother Jonathan; 

Very dear wert thou to me; 

Thy love of me was more wonderful than the love of women. 
How are the mighty fallen! 

And the weapons of war perished! 

The lamentation over the body of Hector, in the last canto 
of the Iliad, is quite dramatical, and may be perfectly compared, 
to a hallata at the tola. Let us listen to this vocero too;* 

—“ On a rich bed they bestowed the honoured person, round 
Girt it with singers that the wo with skilful voices crowned. 

A woful elegy they sung, wept singing, and the dames 

Sighed as they sung. Andromache the doumright prose exclaims 

Began to all; she on the neck of slaughtered Hector fell, 

And cried out, ^ 0 my husband! thou in youth had’st youth farewell, 

Left’st me a widow; thy sole son an infant, ourselves cursed 

In our birth, made him right our child; for all my care, that nursed 

His infancy, will never give life to his youth, ere that 

Troy from her top will be destroyed. Thou guardian of our state, 

Thou even of all her strength the strength; thou that in care wert juist 

Her careful mothers of their babes, being gone, how can she last? 

Soon will the swoln fleet fill her womb with fill their servitude. 

JM^'self with them, and thou with me (dear son) in labours rude 
Shalt be employed, sternly surveyed by cru^l conquerors ; 

Or, rage not suftcring life so long, some one, whose hate abhors 
Thy presence (putting him in mind of Ins sire slam by thine, 

His brother, son, or friend,) shall work thy ruin before mine, 

Tossedfiom some tower; for many Giccks have eat earth from the hand 
Of thy strong father: in sad fight his spirit was too much manned. 

And therefore raoiim his people, we, thy parents (my dear lord,) 

Bor that thou mak’st endure a wo, black and to be abhorred. 

Of all yet thou hast left me worst, not dying in thy bed, 

And reaching me thy last-raised hand, in nothing counselled, 

Nothing commanded by that power thou hadst of me, to do 
J^ome deed fiv thy sake: 0 for these will never end my wo, 

Never my tears cease!’—Thus wept she, and all the ladies closed 
Her jjassion with a general shriek. Then Hecuba disposed 
Her thoughts in like words: ‘ 0 my son, of all mine much most dearj 
Bear while thou hv’st too even to gods ; and after death they were 
Careful to save thee. Being best, thou most wert envied; 

. My other sons Achilles sold; but thee he left not dead. 

* Iliad xx,iv. 719. Given in Cliapman^'s translation. 
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Imber and Samos, the false ports of Lemnos entertained 
Their persons; thine, no port but death; nor there in rest remained 
Thy violated corse; the tomb of his great friend was sphered 
With thy dragged person: yet from death he was not therefore reared, 
But (all his rage used) so the gods have tendered thy dead state, 

Thou licst as living, sweet and fresh as ho that felt the fate 
Of Phnebus’ holy shafts ’—These words the queen used for her moan, 

And next her, Helen held that state of speech and passion. ’ 

“ ‘ 0 Hector, all my brothers more were not so loved of me 
As thy most virtues. Not my lord I held so dear as thee, 

That brought me hither, before which I—would I had been brought 
To ruin, for what breeds that wisli (which is the mischief wrought 
By my access)—yet never found one harsh taunt, one word’s ill 
Prom thy sweet carriage. Twenty years do now their circles till 
Since my arrival; all which time thou didst not only hear 
Thyself without check, but all else that my lord’s brothers were, 

Their sisters’ lords, sisters themselves, the queen my mother-in-law, 

(The king heing never but most mild) when thy man’s spirit saw 
Sour and reproachful, it would still reprovo their bitterness 
With sweet words and thy gentle soul. And therefore thy decease 
I truly mourn for, and myself curse as the wretched cause, 

All broad Troy yielding me not one that any human laws 
Of pity or forgiveness moved to entreat me humanly, 

But only thee; all else abhorred me for my destiny.’” 

The Pelasgians, Greeks, Phoenicians, the Egyptians particu¬ 
larly, the ancient tribes of Italy, the Etruscans and Eomans, 
these have all had laments for the dead ; so also the Celts, as the 
Irish, and the Germans; and the same is true of the existing un¬ 
civilized tribes in Africa and America, as -well as of the Indians. 
In Italy also, besides Sardinia and Corsica, are found similar 
usages with regard to the dead, es 2 )ecially in the kingdom of 
Naples. • 

Even old Peter Cyrnseus finds a great similarity between 
the Corsican rites regarding the dead, and those of the Homans, 
which are undoubtedly Pelasgo-Etruscan. "Whoever knows the 
rites of the ancient Homans, will confirm this. They too had 
their female lamenters, called then, as still in Sardinia, frtpjim; 
and they had the dix*ges called noinim, I have already com¬ 
municated a Homan ^tainia that the reader may call it to mind 
here; namely Seneca’s vocero on Claudius, which is, to be sure, a 
parody. On occasion of the funeral of Germanicus, Tacitus also 
speaks of the celebrations employed as ancestral customs; namely 
eulogistic and memorial songs on his virtues, tears and excitation, 
of grief.In the Laws of the Twelve Tables the lallata was 

+ Tac. Av\n. ii. Pumis sine inmgiiiibus et pompa, per laudea ac memo- 
^am virtutum cjus cclebro fuit. 
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called lessus, and punished as a barbarous custonij in the same 
way as it bad been still eaidier prohibited by the laws of Solon; 

women shall not lacerate their cheeks, nor hold the kssus on 
occasion of a funeral ” 

The custom of celebrating a funeral hanquet also dates from 
ancient heathen times. I deduce its origin from these circum¬ 
stances : The need of refreshment after the exhaustion produced 
by the acts of mourning; the honour conferred upon the dead 
by a last festive meal, of which he is as it were the giver; and 
lastly, the mystic religious symbol of eating, which is the return 
from death to life, to denote that the mourners now take part 
again in the world of the living. The funeral dish among the 
Phceiiicians, Pelasgians, Egyptians, and Etruscans, consisted 
maiuly of beans and eggs. Both these viands are mystic sym¬ 
bols of the active and passive generative and vital power, accord¬ 
ing to the old Oriental and Pythagorean mysticism. Even now 
beans and eggs are eaten in many places in Sardinia at the 
funeral repast; bub I have heard of no similar custom in Corsica. 
The Romans called the funeral banquet, silicernium. The afdict- 
ed Trojans reburn from Hector’s funeral to a solemn festive 
banquet in Priam’s house.* 

The Corsican Vbceri, of which I communicate a few, are all 
com])osed in the dialect. Trochaic measure is the prevailing 
rule, which is however not uufreqnently broken through. So 
also a triple rhyme is the rule, but it is occasionally modified. 
This measure, and the monotony of the rhyme, have a profoundly 
melancholy effect, and it would be hayd to find a rhythm more 
appropriate to gi'ief. The voceri themselves may be divided 
into two classes— the gentler complaint on the death of a person 
deceased, or the wild, fearful soug of revenge. These songs 
cast a clear light on the nature of the Corsicans. They show 
how revengeful and hot-blooded the Corsican temper is, and how 
strong are their passions. When we consider that these songs 
are almost all composed by women, we are terrified at their vio¬ 
lence, since woman is destined by nature rather to give utterance 
to the gentler sentiments of the soul, and to mitigate the raw 
force of the masculine nature. I know no example in the whole 
course of popular poetry, in which the horrible and fearful has 
to such a degree become the subject matter of the popular song; 
and here is displayed the wonderful power of poetry in general, 
“vrliich is able to mitigate even the most terrible with an air of 
* Iliadj xxiv. SOI. 


r 
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melanclioly beauty. For tlio Corsican nature is also in the high¬ 
est degree capable of the ten derest sentiments. In these son^s 
will be found the imagery of Homer beside that of the Psalms 
aiul the Song of Solomon. Artless as they are, they bear only 
the impress of improvisations, the limits of which may be extend¬ 
ed at pleasure; and because they arc improvisations, they catch 
the momentary genius of the intoxicated heart. The inefTable 
guilelessness and touching native simplicity of many vocerij 
remove us quite from our world to the world of children, shep¬ 
herds, and patriarchs. No mere poetic genius can invent such 
sounds of nature. That among the voices of nations,” which 
we Germans have the art of cat clung, the voice of lamentation 
may not be missing, I have translated a few of these Corsican 
lameutos with the utmost faithfulness both in form and tone. 
Beautiful songs, like tears wept in a noble grief, are often called 
pearls; I call these dirges blood-rod corals from Corsica* 


VOCEUI: OR, CORSICAN DIRGES. 

E como i gni ran caiiiando lor lai 

Dante. 


DEDICATION. 

Call yc me, beloved twain, 

Whoso frcsli toml) from earth emerges ? 
When the hard soft strikes his cithein 
By the lonely island surges, 

0 how lus liimcnto rouses 

Then my soul’s sad ileep-fclt dirges I 

Spirits of my wanderings, 

Swans that have before me flown, 

On the 1110 iintarns, on the ocean, 

Greet yc me in,gentle tone; 

With the music .sad of dirges 
Greet mo hero on island lone. 

What here my lament cxjircsscs 
Fi'om my heart’s depths it is wrung, 
Echo is it of my feelings, 

From my own afllictioii s]n'nng; 

To my dear departed, mourning, 

I a Vocero have sung. 


* Alluding to Herder’s onllection of the ballad literature of all nations, enti- 
tied, “Voices of iho Nations in Songs,” (6Vimmen der Vclhar inLi^dtrax,) 
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VOCERO. 

ON THE DEATH OF A OIBL OF PIETEA DI VERDE. 

Let me hasten to my daughter, 

To my child let me come near; 

Ror methinks that on the tola 
I shall find her laid out here, 

And that they a ribbon necklace 
Round her neck give her to wear. 

0 Maria, mother’s lapture! 

O thou treasure of my joys! 

O my child, thy father’s blossom, 

Thou, his eyes wont to rejoice! 

Now today for ever part we, 

It must he without our choice. 

O how dost thou, Death, so cruel, 

All my hopes so sudden blast ? 

Bruise the flower of my love, 

Take my heart’s pledge off at last ? 

And in floods of grief this morning 
Dost my heart in sorrow cast. 

Who, 0 daughter mine I could hear 
This great wo, thy early death? 

Ah! my heart forbears to beat, 

And I, panting, gasp for breath! 

(Pause.) 

Never wilt thou now thy fidends 
Nor thy dearest playmates see; 

How they stand in groups around thee, 
Grieved to death for sake of thee! 

Render them an answer, dear; • 

Let them not uncomforted be. 

Put thy clothes on, piytheo, Mary, 

Mother’s joy, my darling lass; 

See, the maidens all ivish with thee, 

On this early morn, to pass 
To the church of Saint Elias, 

There to hear the holy mass. 

(A playmate of the deceased takes, up the song,) 
Let us go to holy mass. 

For the lights are now displayed, 

And the candles on the altar; 

Quite in black it is arrayed. 

To the church today thy father 
With thy dower is gone, sweet maid. 

In the church this vciy morning 
We shall sec a sight so splendid; 
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Tor Maria’s dower has heen 
All in tapers bright expended- 

{Anotherplaymate takes up the song) 

O my friend! thy malady’s name 
I would that I could hear it ever: 

Shall I say it was consumption, 

Or believe it was a fever ? 

Or was it a strange disease 
Which besides has happened never? 

0, where found he thee, dear maiden ! 
Death, the swift, the sorrow-bringcr ? 
Thou didst ahvay sit in the arm-chair, 
Or in the valley walking linger, 

And thy mother at table let thee 
Never e’en move thy little finger. 

(The mother takes up the song.) 

I this morn for St. Elias 
Will a beauteous nosegay pull; 

Flowers fairest, for a present, 

Of the richest blossoms full; 

Grateful will it be to liim, 

Such an ofiering beautiful. 

To Maria I will pray, 

To Lord Jesus I will speak; 

For this morning I will go, 

And my flowers I will break. 

0 j\lari! thy mother’s heart’s love, 
How my heart for thee doth ache ! 

(Paiise.) 

Thou of all fair maids the flower, 

Who thy prefious rings shall have? 
Who shall own thy cherished treasures, 
Which fond friends to thee once gave? 
Brothers thou hast none, nor sisters; 
All with thee goes to the grave. 

Those bright rosy checks of thine, 

Now how pale they arc and wan! 

Those bright roses, suuny-hued, 
Whither, whither are they gone? 

Death it is, the all-destroyer, 

Who has this, sans pity, done. 

Death, 0 deign to visit me! 

To my sorrows put an end. 

And have mercy ; for I here 
To thy hands my life commend; 

That, united with my daughter, 

I to-day from hence may wend. 
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(Pause .) 

Now this clay the village of Petra 
Is thrown into tlire despair; 

All the people weeping stand, 

Sadly sighing with grief and care; 

And the fault of this, my darling, 

Thou alone must singly bear. 

Seest thou not how with caresses 
Tenderly thee thy fiiends beset ? 

And how they thy darling face 
With their tears of sorrow wet? 

And thou thus canst leave them, dear, 
Sadly, full of fond regret ? 

Some have gone to tie up flowers, 

Some seek roses far and wide ; 

Por a garland they are twining, 

And they would crown thee as bride. 
And tliou now wilt leave us thus, 

And in the coffin dark abide? 

When thou went’st forth from the house, 
Xiovelincss forth fiom thee did come; 
Like a star shone forth thy kindness, 
Spreading light amidst the gloom. 

Death has taken thee away 
In thy fairest, ripest bloom. 

0, what lamentations will be, 

Prom the deepest heart what sighs, 
When our blood-relations all 
Shall have heard this saddest newsl 

Put now let us end our weeping ; 

Wc will cease henceforth to grieve; 

Por now our dear Mariutscha • 

As the Lord’s blest biidc will live; 

And to her this morn Maria 
Will a place in heaven give. 

(The Ca 2 mchin monks come*'^ 

Ah, I hear, “ Ora pro ca,” 

Now they call unto Maria; 

For the Capuchins already 
Hither come—Ah me, Maria I 
And they now wfll carry thee., 

To the elmrch of Saint Elia. 

To the churchyard with the others 
I had hoped to resolve to go ; 

But I scarce can upright stand, 

So ye must leave me with my wo. 

Prom my eyes a hitter stream, 

Silent, confataiitly will flow. 
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YOCERO 

OF A MAIDEN OVER THE BODY OF HEB MURDERED FATnER. 

{Dialect of the nearer side of the Mountains*) 

{The girl comes with a torch.) 

From Calanclie I am come; 

Midnight had just come and fled, 

When by torchlight in the gardens 
I did seek with anxious tread 
Where my father was delaying— 

In his blood 1 found him dead. 


[Another girl enters^ seeking a kinsman also slain ; perceiving tlhe deceased 
she takes him for her relative^ stands stilly and is going to stWAe up the 
lamento: hut the other girl says,) 

Further uphill thou must climb, 

For there lies Matteo slain, 

But this is my father here ; 

Mine ’tis for him to complain. 

Take his apron and his hammer, 

And his trowel homeward bear; 

Wilt thou not to San Marcello, 

Father, to thy work repair? 

They have my own father slain, 

Wounded too i^ brother dear. 

Go and seek a pair of scissors, 

Bring it me, and be not slow; 

I would cut a lock of hair. 

And with it stanch the blood’s fast flow; 

For my Angers are defiled 
With the blood, a reddened row. 

A mandile I will dye. 

Redden it in my father’s gore, 

Which ni wear when I have leisure 
Mirth and laughter out to pour. 

To Calanche I will bring thee, 

To the church of Holy Cross, 

Ever calling thee, my father; 

Answer with thy loved voice ! 

They liave crucified my father, 

Like the Christ upon the cross. 
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VOCERO 

OP NUNZIOLA ON THE DEATH OF HEB, HUSBAND. 

{Dialect of the further side of the Mountains*) 

0 til on my Petro Prance sco, 

Thou -whom I in sorrow mourn, 

Thou my rose that bore me flowers, 

Thou my rose without a thorn! 

Thou from mountains unto sea 
"Wert a dauntless hero bom. 

I embrace thee with my anus, 

And thy feet by mine are pressed; 

Thou hast been my loving husband, 

Star of hope, with loveliness blessed. 

Yet of all my wo the source 
Now thou art, of husbands best! 

Thou my ship on ocean deep, 

Striving hard to come to land, 

Yet unable to reach the harbour 

For waves high surging ’gainst the str?.nd, 

And with all its beauteous treasures 
Driving straight upon the sand. 

0 my leafy cypress tree, 

Bread from manna sweetly made! 

0 my vine of Muscatel, 

With green vine-shoots overspread! 

Ah! thy thunderbolt, 0 Pate, 

Thou hast launched upon my head. 

Come, 0 Griscio, my daughter, 

Where in peace thy father lie#^ 

TeU him that a happier lot 
He must pray in Paradise, 

Por his only living daughter, 

Than her mother now enjoys. 

0 thou wert my goodly pillar, 

Wert my buttress full of power; 

O thou wert my own dear brother, 

Wert my fortress, my strong tower! 

0 thou wert my fairest treasure, 

Thou my brilliant pearl, my flower 1 

O thou orange mine of gold, 

Jewel carefully encased! 

Thou my silver beaker blank. 

Richly too with gold enchased! 

Thou my lovely banquet-platter, 

Shaft into my heart that passed I 
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0 thou oil as crystal clear, 

0 thou vinous essence fine! 

0 thou lovely countenance, 
Mingled pure with milk and wine! 
Thou my bright reflecting miiTor, 
Ever bright with its pure shine! 

Sooner into two salt streams 
My poor eyes I will out-teem, 

Than thy blessed memory 
To forget Pel ever seem. 

Thee, Erancesco, thee with sorrow 
I my own shall ever deem. 

Thou hast been my sword so keen, 
Weapon good, and coat of mail; 
Thou my grievous fortune, ruin 
’Whelming me beneath its fall. 

To my eye thou hast appear’d 
As within the port a sail. 

I would have myself devoted, 

Death from thee could I but ward; 
But this has not been vouchsafed 
To me, Petro, by the Lord. 

0 my husband, stalwart-hearted, 
’Gainst all ill my screen and guard! 

0 my cock high-spirited, 

Pheasant on a mountain-side! 
Mirror of my happiness, 

Bird ’mong flowery gardens wide! 
hiever more beneath thy wing. 
Nevermore I now can hide. 

0 thou my Petro Francesco, 

To the Lord our God Pll pray. 
That his angels thee may carry 
To 'mid-Paradise straightway. 
After suffering thy loss 
This will be my heart’s best stay. 


VOCEBO 

or A (UBL ON THE DEATn! OE HER TWO BROTHERS, BOTH SLAIN ON ONE DAV. 

{Mixed dialect ofhofJi sides of the Mountains.) 

0 the boasting now of Picru 1 
0 the vaunting of Orazio! 

They have made a desolation 
Vast, extending to jSan Brancazio. 

Satiated with our blond 
Now is Michael and Orazio. 
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Death, 0 death, how hlack thou art, 
Bringing to me all this wo £ 

Bor to thee a house its children, 

Save the nest-egg, did forego. 

How should I rejoice, an orphan, 

Head of the house myself to know ? 

Of all women, I alone 
Have sat by my fire bright, 

And o’er all my brethren five 
Domestic rule have held by right; 

Yet is all my right of rule 
Bor ever lost, forgotten quite. 

1 will don a black faldetta 
Which no brightness shall enliven, 

Since no breath of joy any longer 
To my grieving hcait is given, 

Bor the fate of my five brethren 
And my parents—in all they ’re seven. 

And to Asco I will send. 

And will fetch me blackest pitch: 

I will don that sombre dye, 

Like the raven, in blackness rich; 

And my life shall rise and sink 
Like the rain-floods in the ditch. 

See ye not how my poor eyes . 

Two salt streams do downward shower 
Bor my sweet dear brethren twain. 

Who both fell in one sad hour ? 

Bor the two deceased the bells 
How their funeral peals must pour. 

Thou my ball of reddest gold,* 

Thou my ring of diamond-stone! 

0 Bieru, thou my rapture, 

And Ora, for \vhom I moan! 

In the church of Tallanu 
Hone appears so fair—not one. 

And now thee, 0 Sir Curate, 

I must bitterly accuse, 

Since to my poor house thou couldst 
Such unthankful conduct use. 

Seven in three short years thou ’st carried 
Borth to burial from my house. 

To the street-end I will go 
With thee and my brothers’ bier, 

And with downcast weeping eyes 
Homeward will betake me here 
So the last sad journey’s over 
Of my five dead brethren dear. 
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VOCEEO 

OF MAKIA FELICE OF CALACUOCIA ON THE DEATH OF HEE BBOTHEli. 

{Dialect of Niolo.) 

I a clap of thunder heard 
At my spindle as I spun, 

Through my heart the din resouisded— 

’Twas a shot from out a gun. 

And it seem’d to tell me clearly, 

“Eun, thy brother’s fallen, run! ” 

Swift I sprang across the chamber, 

To the window open wide ; 

In my heart the shot I felt, 

For “ He’s hurt to death ” they cried 
But for one reviving hope 
I upon the spot had died. 

I will buy myself a pistol, 

And in breeches me attire; 

I will show thy blood-stained shirt. 

Since—besides this wo so dire— 

I have none left to avenge thee. 

And thereafter cut his hair. 

Speak, whom wilt thou choose thee out 
Thy Vendetta to execute? 

Is’t thy mother ?—she is dying. 

Sister Mary ?—she will suit. 

Were not Lariu in his grave, 

He would not bloodless die, and mute. 

Of thy kindrej large rernaing 
But a sister, an only one, 

Without cousins of her own blood, 

Poor and orphaned, young, and lone; 

But to take Vendetta for thee. 

Be assured, suffices one. 


VOCEEO 

OF A ITEUDSWOMAN OF TALAVO, ON TitE DEATH OF HEIt HUSBAND, A COWlIEaD. 

On the sea-strand did he die, 

Where the two great cork-trees he. 

0 Francesco, herdsman good. 

Cruel ’tis thee dead to see! 

How within dark forests lone 
Shall I fare, bereft of thee ? 
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I will now despoil the palo 
Yonder of its branches seven ; 

Never skin nor cap henceforward 
To its keeping shall he given ; 

And his ears he shall have cropped, 

The dog by whom the sheep are driven. 

Di, di, dih! how mournful am I! 

Kaise your lamentations now, 

Brethren mine and sisters all; 

Hard to bear is this my w o 1 
Dead is now the house’s head! 

0 my God, thou layst me low! 

(When th& herdsman has been but ied^ Ids wife returns to her cdbh\ and 
describes the interment to the family and neighbours.) 

On the bier they laid him down, 

ToPranelli him they cairied. 

Cow's and lambs they all lamented, 

With a bitter heart-sore -worried; 

And the kids said be, be, be, 

In their hurdles as they tairied. 

In the church of St. Maria, 

Sacred and parochial, 

Sang the clergyman, the curate, 

With his priests in chorus all. 

Just as for a noble signor 
Sang they all out of the missal. 

When the service -was completed. 

Brisk and serving as they -were, 

They then opened deep a grave, 

My Francesco to secure; 

And upon a bier the people 
In great crowds his body bore. 

Wo ! wo! wo ! -when I remembm* 

To what next they did him doom; 

Down the grave I looked to .see, 

Light nor -window has its room: 

But I saw him by the men 
Sunk into a‘ darksome tomb. 


VOCERD 

ON THE DEATH OF THE BANDIT CANINO- 

{Dialect of the Pieve of Gkisoni.) 
The Sister sing'i. 

Now would I that ray weak voice 
Thunderlike could boom abroad, 

Through the gorge of Yizzavona, 

That its echo should be heard, 

Of thy cruel murderers 
To the world to tell a word. 
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All they of Lnco di hTazza 
Vengefully together drew, 

With yon grim-like company, 

Bandits and the solilier-crew, 

And marched forth in early morning 
Suddenly, and not a few. 

Suddenly they marched forth 
To the sound of pipes, and sang, 

As when murd’rous wolves do sally 
Gainst weak lambkins, in a gang; 
When into the pass they entered, - 
On thy thi'oat they furious sprang. 

Whien such news had reached my ears, 
To the window ventured I, 

And I crie'd, “ What happens yonder 
“ 0, thy brother is cariied by; 

By a murderer was he slain 
In the pass most cruelly.’* 

Naught could save thee, not thy musket, 
Not thy trusty pistolct; 

Not thy sharpened dagger’s point, 

Nor could save thee thy tCrzet; 

Nor could save thee promised freedom, 
Nor thy sacred amulet. 

Cruelly my sorrows wax 
On the aspect of thy wound, 

Why, ah why! wilt thou not answer? 
Heath thy heart holds under bond. 
Heart of thy dear sister, Cani! 

Torth thy hue of life hath swooned. 

0 thou brotherf broad of shoulder! 

0 thou slender-racmbered brother! 

Thou wert like a flowering branch; 

Such as thou was never another. 

Heart of thy dear sister, Cani! 

They thy life in death did smother. 

In the hamlet Mazza, a thorn 
I will plant to my lathei’s son. 

Now that of my father’s house 
Living there remaineth none. 

Since he had not three stout brothers, 
’Gainst the seven he was but one. 

To the thorn-tree I will carry 
My poor bed, and there will sleep, 

Since their daggers hei e, my brother. 

In thy heart they buried deep. 

I will lay my spindle down; 

Arms will 1 take up and keep. 
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Witli cartouches will I girtl me, 
In my belt slip the terzetta; 
Cani, heart of thy dear sister! 
And then I "will take Vendetta. 


yOCEEO 

ON THE DEATH OF EOMANA, DAUGTITEE OF DAEIOLA DANESI OF ZUANI. 

TJlq Mother sings. 

See, she lies now on the tola, 

Ah! my child, in her sixteenth 3'ear,> 

Daughter mine, who has so long 
Pain and sorrow had to bear,— 

Ah! in this her fairest garment, 

This the veiled, white and cleai'. 

Ah! in this her fairest gannent, 

She from hence e’en now will go; 

Por the Lord no longer lets her 
Sojourn on this earth below. 

Whoso for an angel meet is 
Needs not long earth’s trouble know. 

Ah! where arc upon thy face 
Now the roses, charming one? 

All its brightness, all its beauty, 

Utterly in death is gone. 

When I see it, to an eclipse 
I must liken it, of the sun. 

Ah, thou, wert among the maidChs 
Of the fair ones fairest far; 

Like the rose among the flowers. 

Or moon, the queen of every star. 

Others’ beauty did but heighten 
Thine, my daughter, never mar. 

When the young men of the village 
Came before thy face to stand, 

By thy beauty’s fire enkindled. 

Each then seemed a burning brand. 

Kind thou wert to all; but nearer 
None might come, of all the band. 

In the church at mass they all 
Ever looked to thee askance, 

Prom the first unto the last; 

But for none hadst thou a sense. 

When the mass was over, straightway 
Saidst thou, “Mother, let us hence.” 
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Ah,'thou wert so highly honoured! 
Ah, thou hadst of love full store 1 
Thou wert versed in holy lessons, 

And in sacred heavenly lore ; 

And from earthly cares retiring 
Thou thy heart in piayer didst pour. 

Who can give me consolation, 

Thou my pride, now I’m alone? 

Now the Lord has called thee home, 
And that thou to him hast gone? 
Why so warmly did Lord Jesu^ 

Long for thee, beloved one ? 

But thou restest from thy labours 
In the heavens, in blessed mirth. 

Thy beloved face was surely 
Much too fair for things of earth. 

How much fairer now will be 
Paradise on thy heavenl}' birth ! 

But to me of heavy toils 
Pull henceforth this earth will he, 
And a day, by grief outlcugthcneil, 
Like a thousand years will be, 

When I ask all people, daughter, 
Whether they know aught of thee. 

Death, why hast thou from my bosom 
My beloved daughter torn? 

Wherefore in this sore affliction 
Lcav’st thou me alone tp mourn ? 

I have nothing left to live for, 

Of her solace reft, forlorn. 

Beft of love fr<jm my relations, 

Beft of care from neighbours nigh ; 
When I lay me down in sickness 
Who my streaming face will dry ? 
Who will now give me to drink, 
When in fever hot I lie ? 

Ah, thou dearly loved daughter, 
Think upon my dreary lot! 

When hy help and love forsaken, 

Old I be, and quite forgot; 

When no solace can bo given me, 

Not a moment’s peace be bought, 

0 that I could then have died, 

When thou didst from earth remove! 
Thou, ray soul’s fond hope, now taken 
Grievously away, my love 1 
Oh then 1 should find thee yet, 

Still live there with thee above. 
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Therefore pray the Lord Christ Jesus 
That I may from hence be sent; 

For I cannot hear it longer, 

0, my soul’s joy, since thou went; 
And I cannot find an end, 

Never, to my sore lament. 


VOCERO 

OF A. WOMAN OF NIOLO, ON THE DEATH OF ABB ATE LAEIONB, 1740. 

The baptismal gifts are come, 

Ready made is now the cake; 

Eor he said that me he wished 
Eor his godmother to take. 

Now—who dares to realize it? 

Now we must his funeral make. 

[Jn the window of the opposite house she sees the mortal enemy of the deceased 
Laughing at the vocero ; so she sings to him the following verse :)— 
Laugh thou on at yonder wdndow! 

ScoiTL to fear, thy deeds to rue ! 

Go, forsooth, to Feliceto, 

And to Muru go anew! 
from the blood of Larione 
On thy way I’ll poison thee. 

Of his blood a bitter drop 
Inward to my heart has pass’d, 

And into the village Muru 
I a vengeance-spark will cast; 

For his blood, so nobly born, 

Earth has drunk up far too fast. 

0 my great high-hearted one! 

0 thou of my hopes the crown! 

Ah ! with spite they laid thee tew, 

Thou my Hector, thou leo7ie, 

Ealsely, basely, strangleil thee, 

Thou my deaiest Larione. 


‘ VOCERO 

, ON THE DEATH OF CESAUIO AND CAPPATO. 

(This wild song of vengeance, which is still sung by the people, was composed 
under thename of a woman by an anonymous Prate a friend ofCesario. 

As the song pi'edicted, the deceased luere subsequently avenged by a certain 
l^aolo, their kinsman : he then took to the bush, where, having lived as a 
bandit for a few years, he fell into the hands ofjustice.\ ' 

Jesus, Joseph, and Man, 

And the holy sacrament 
All ye now in company 
Help me in my sad lament; 

Every where the sound shall spread, 

Oh! our heroes twain are dead i 
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Though ye go through realms untold, 
Though through couiitiies small and. great. 
To Cesariu a mate 
Will ye never more behold; 

None who ever was so choice 
In the use of speech and voice. 

33ut the murderer of Mastini 
Like a dog his vengeance wreaked, 

And into the thicket sneaked, 

Goaded on by the Mastinis; 

When he came unto his foe, 

Lcllcd him with a single blow. 

He aimed at no distant goal, 

But through Chiucchinu’s heart 
Sent his foul and deadly dart, 

Pistol or facile ball; 

That his heart the bullet must 
Pierce, e’en as a dagger’s thrust. 

Up sprang Cappatu bold-hearted, 

Like the lion wounded in strife, 

On Tangone forward darted. 

Who implored him soon for life, 
lie began repent with pain 
That lus foe he'd shly slain. 

Dead arc now the heroes both; 

Paulu yet remains iii life ; 

To the bush alone he goeth; 

Soon his name’s with vengeance rife. 

Down into the plains he’ll go, 

And there many he’ll lay low. 

Wait awhile, till^o’cr the land 
Melted is-the Avinter snow ; 

VengGance then in streams shall flow 
Prom the mountains to the strand. 
Vengeance is like flames of fire, 

Catching all it meets, and diio. 

Of the rich and of the lordly 

Be'a dozen murdered, theul 

Yet a dozen murdered men 

Por his boots wore vengeance hardly I 

And for poor Cappalii’s sake 

lie must bloody vengeance take. 

My lam onto I Avill cdoso. 

More I have not to complain. 

Wo, thrice wo, unto all those 
By whose Avilcs they have been slain I 
Now for your escape take heed I 
Else the priests your souls shall speed. 
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VOCERO 

OF A rOONG GIRL ON THE DEATH OF HER PLATHATE AT THE ARE OF 
FOURTEEN TEARS. 

{Dialect of Vico.') 

Decked my playmate is this morning 
With a garb of fairest hues; 

Eor she yet may he espoused, 

Though her parents both she lose; 

Is she now adorned and ready 
Por the bridegroom who her wooes ? 

All assembled is the pieve, 

And they can do naught but mourn; 

All the bells do peal so sadly, 

And a flag and cross are borne. 

But how could thy festival 
Thus be changed to grief forlorn? 

Now today my playmate leaves us, 

Travels to a distant land, 

Where our lost forefathers many 
And my o'wm dear father stand; 

Where each one of ns must tarry, 

Where they wander hand in hand. 

Wilt thou change thy home and clime, 

Leave the country which thee bore 'i — 

Ab! then is it much too early 
To venture forth for evermore ! 

Hear thy playmate for one moment, 

Once so dear, in days of yore. 

I will forthwith write a biiletf 
And forthwith to thee will give, 

And I will not seal nor close it; 

Por I ill the hope will live 
That thou then, on thy arrival, ^ 

To my father wilt it gh'e. 

And by word of mouth then tell him 
News of his beloved ones all; 

The little girl he by the hearth 
Left weeping for her father’s fall, 

Has sprung up a comely maiden— 

So they deem her—fair and tall. 

And say that his eldest daughter 
Pound a husband here below, 

And that him a son she bore, 

Like a blossom-covered bough; 

And that he his daddy knows, 

And with his finger points out so. 
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That he bears Ins family name, 
"Which in lionoiir high T hold; 

And he has such pcetty limbs, 
h'air and tender, brave and bold ; 

All say, “ 0 how like his father 1” 
Who the stripling wight behold. 

And to my dear uncle sa}’- 
That his village well has thriven, 
Since by him at such groat cost 
That good well was to it given ; 

And that we all of him think 
Every morning, every even. 
Whene’er into the church we come, 
To that spot our eyes we cast, 

Near to yonder altar’s base. 

Where he found his rest at last; 

Then our hearts feel pangs of sorrow, 
And the loving tears flow fast. 

See! to bless thee comes the emute, 
With holy water fiom his hand; 
With uncovered head the others, 

A mournful compan}^, do stand. 

To the Lord in bliss departing, 
Dearest, seek the heavenly land. 


YOCEEO 

ON THE DEATH OF GIOVANNI OF VESCOVATO 
(A Woman ainys.) 

Erom the bush a bird am I, 

And tell a true and grievous fable; 

Quick come down into the chamber, 

Eor ye must pi^ up the table. 

(Santia^ the wife of the deceased, sings.') 

Now the tola is put up 

Eor five hundred banqnet-guests, 

Sir Juvanni entreats ye all 
That ye come to grace his feast I 
Such a precious hanquet-tahle' 

Blithe the guests and of brave heart! 

0 Juva, why hast thou on mo 
Thus inflicted such a smart? 

Thus into my soul an arrow 
Shooting through my midmost heart ? 

Nay, this is the stranger’s room; 

Now to go upstairs were well; 

Tor thou knowest well, Juvanni, 

Here we never used to dwell. 

How has sunk thy house in ruins, 

IIow into a 'wreck it fell! 
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Who bade thee no word to answer? 
And my lot how shall I bear? 

I nay heart from out my body 
With its deepest roots will tear; 

Since in life thou bidst me languish 
On throughout these days so drear! 

Take thou back thy ring of diamond, 
Which as pledge thou gav’st me erst. 
Know’st thou not I am thy wife, 

Thou to live my husband swar’&t ? 
Ah, those pledges 1 clouds of mist, 

In the air that form and burst. 

Wilt thou live no more i’ the hamlet, 
To Bastia then come with me; 

And there thy annunziata 
Alway at thy side will be. 

Por may be that thou art angry, 

And not glad thy wife to see. 

Whither have our children, Felix 
And Lilina, forth been hurried ? 

Be my heart within my breast, 

By my own hand fiercely worried, 

If that story can he true 
Which to me the villagers carried. 

(A Woman of Vmzolasca inte'rpo&e^^ 

Be resigned, my Signora, 

To Juva farewell to say, 

And the folk of Vescovato 
Will lament him now for aye. 

Early now to Vescovato 
We w'ill carry him today. ^ 

{Bantia. talc&s up the song again.') 

But I fear that Vescovato 
Will not let him go away. 

O, three villages arc come, 

Thee unto thy grave to bear! 

0 Juva, wilt thou not see, 

'Gainst thee how they lay a snare? 

O ye Lords of Venzolasco! 

0 ye victors, ye exalted! 

Ye have taken my Jiivanni, 

Cast me into solitude. 

I will now put off my veil, 

In faldetta I’ll go forth, 

Wandering forth thus, even as wander 
Other poor outcasts on the earth. 
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VOCERO 

ON THE DEATH OF MATTEO. 

{Bis Sister sings.) 

Curses over yc shall come, 

And o’er all your hated race ! 

Ye have killed my darlinr^ brother, 

Who has gone to eternal pcaeo ! 

Ye have caught him in your net, 

Slain him there by treachery base. 

Uut what sown is, soon or late, 

Jlears its fruit in its own place. 

What he was I will not say, 

Nor how now I found him killed: 

To every one I leave his house, 

Kindred, station, wife, and child; 

Jesus, thrice exalted thou, 

All into thy hand I yield. 

I will hic to the blood-stained dust 
There, hard by the river’s brink, 

Where my lovely darling dove 
Lost his feathers and his wing. 

Wandering on the road, a prey 
He to falcons down did sink. 

Death to all is common, true ; 

Sole and unmatched was he, I think, 

I can speak no further now ^ 

Grief doth me so deeply wound, 

That, save two, my brethren five 
All are laid beneath the ground. 

The blood of Petraccliiolo 

So sweet, ye Pcwvcrs! why have ye found? 

By gens d’armes -we arc encompassed, 

By sergeants who keep vigil good, 

Grin at us and show their teeth, 

While my brethren welter in blood., 

When is come our time of action, 

They will see our vengeful mood. 

Who blew out that light of thine, 

0 my bright one, I would wis ? 

0 that I could reach him now, 

And pierce through that heart of his I 

Thou wilt be, Mattel n, ever 
A leech, my wounded heart to drain; 
More than twenty times I’ve told thee, 
Brother, yet have told in vain, 

That in their fell hearts there was 
Naught but yiperous poison-stain. 
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O thou heaven-cursed hatred! ■would that 
Plague to thee could put an end! 
Standing on the watch, they hinder 
Us from out the house to wend. 

Now the tune is ripe for vengeance, 

Down to hell we will them send. 

O ]\Iatte! what cruel tortui es 
In the night my heart enchain ! 

Nine times did they shoot their bullet 
Ere they did their deed of bane. 

Help me, help, 0 sisters mine ! , 

My heart is throbbing full of pain. 


VOCERO 

ON IHE DEATH OF MATTEO, A PIIVSICIAN. 

{This ancient lament^ of the year 17-15, was suny by a female relative of 
the deceased. Going as Chorus-leader at the head of the scirrata to the 
funeral lamentations, she comes to a bridge, where she meets the train of 
persons who are hearing the dead to his native village. Hereupon she strikes 
irp the Lamento :) 

When I came unto the bridge, 

Throngs like clouds stood circling round; 

Yet nor priests were there nor stola, 

Nor the cross thereat I found. 

Only merely the inandilo 
Round his neck in folds was wound. 

(Refusing to greet, or to give any mark of friendship to the funeral pro¬ 
cession. she continues ;) 

Here set down my dear Matteju; 

I would take his hand, d’ye know; 

I’ll not give my hand to the others, 

Eor such as him ye’ve none to *fehow. 

O Matteju, thou my dove I 
Dead thou art from their foul blow. 

Ah! arouse thee, dear Matteju I 

Say, what sickness thy life-thread broke? 

Thee no fever carried off. 

Nor an apoplectic stroke. 

Thy disease is called Negretti 
And Natale, be it spoke. 

When he, needing quick despatch, 

Had his ink and paper ta’eii, 

If Italian was deficient. 

Then he wrote in Latin strain. 

Ah 1 that thou couldst go to Sorm 
There to heal a wicked Cain! 

(Anoiliter female relative of the deceased here comes up, and todies up the 
lament.) 
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■WTien I think upon my cousin, 

And remember he is dead, 

The solid earth appears to totter, 

I am tom by feelings dread. 

Let us hasten home, dear neighbours, 

And lay the corpse upon his bed. 

He was like a turtle-dove, 

Loved with all a brother’s measure, 

Solace to the poor and needy, 

Craved by strangers as a treasure, 

Where’er he went, he was observed 
!From doors and balconies with pleasure. 

Fiercer than a dog, Natale, 

Log thyself, thou didst him slay, 

Since, like Judas after supper. 

Thy physician thou didst betray; 

Thinking that the wage of murder 
They would doubtless to thee pay. 

But the blood of our Matteju 
Unavenged it may not flow ; 

For his blood ye shall atone, 

Whom guiltless ye have now laid low. 

I’ll become a Moorish heathen, 

Sooner than unavenged him know. 

(TAe ChormAeader talm up th& song.) 

Yes, the vengeance for Matteju 
Will not longer be delayed, 

For the brothers and the cousins 
Are aroused, and a vow have made; 

And, if they be not sufficient, 

All the clan has promised aid. 

(Whilst t7i& train is pnsswrj^througli a village called Sorru, a peasant of 
this village comes and offers them alt some litUerefreslments ; hut the Chorus'- 
leader sings ;) 

Hay, from you of Sorru’s village, 

We will never take onr fill; 

Haught we showed to you but kindness; 

Ye have done us naught but ill. 

Whom we gave you living, give yc 
Back a corpse, all cold anil still. 

Eat up your own lireud, and welcome; 

Drink your wine alone, drink on: 

For that is not what we crave hir; 

’Tis your blood we seek alone. 

One of us as bhaid-aveugor 
To the woodland wild is gone. 

Is not that the village yonder, 

Where my cousin dcatli hath tasted? 

Would that fire would straight devour it! 

May it desolate lie and wasted I 

Y 
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(Jin old Woman takes up the soyig.) 
D, he still, be still, yo sisters I 
Cease, oh cease, your raving story! 
!For Matteju wills not vengeance; 

He is now m Heaven’s glory. 

Sisters, see this bier, and the banner 
With the cross that o’er it flows. 

Jesus Christ doth strive to teach ns 
To forgive our bitterest foes. 

Goad ye on the men no longer; 
Enough has life of storms and woes. 
Today we may have countless mercies, 
And tomorrow load-s of curses. 


VOCERO 

ON TUE DEATH OF CHIUNA OF CAECHETO D’OHEZZA. 

{The Mother sings.) 

0 ! already they sing Ave, 

And I lie here by thy bier; 

And to see thee come the women, 

Lying wreath’d for burial here. 

0 Chilina! mother’s rapture, 

Beauty mine, as diamond clear 1 

Choicer than the rice thou wert, 

Whiter than the mountain snow^ 

But the tola has thy body,. 

And thy soul to the Lord doth go. 

0 Chilina, mother's rapture! 

Why must thou desert me so? 

0 my dove by morning's ray'!« 

0 my chicken in the night 1 
Never wilt thou wake to-day, 

Thou my care and my delight! 

0 Chilina! 0 thine eyes 

Now have lost their radiance bright! 

Never to the well she sent me, 

Never to cleave wood she told; 

But she kept me like a lady, 

And a daughter’s place did' hold. 

Death, alas I now all at once 
Doth her tender wings unfold. 

Where is gone thy beauteous hand, 

Thy slender Angers quickly plying, 

O’er the threads adroitly running, 

Knots and meshes deftly tying? 

Death, alas ! hath taken her, 

Death, the tliief, on tiptoe flying. 
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Never could I this have thought^ 

Thus to be so soon alone. 

How with joy will Annadea 
Beam before the heavenly throne, 

Clasping to her heart her sister, 

O Chili! Chili my own ! 

O, why must thou, my Chilina, 

Hie thee to that place so drear? 

Never there a sun arises ; 

Never can they light a fire. 

0 Chilina! mother’s rapture, 

Never shall I sec thee here. 

Thou wilt never go to mass, 

Nor to Ave, as of yore. 

O Chilina 1 mother’s rapture, 

I shall never see thee moie 1 

O ! deserted thus to be 

That in truth doth grieve me sore. 

(A Girl enters the chamber of 7nourninff, and sings.) 
Now arise—arise, Chilina, 

Nor thy pony is prciiarcd; 

And we travel to Carcheto, 

Where the wedding peal is heard, 

And the bridal train attends thee; 

Be the moment not deferred. 

Thou nor mov’st nor speakest aught. 

Wilt thou, Chilli, no one sec ? 

Thy dear hands are bound and swathed, 

Bound and swathed are thy dear feet. 

Sisters, loose her bands, for with us 
She will go rigli4 willingly. 

[A Woman interposes.) 

Hush, be still, 0 Magdalena! 

Ask her something now would I i 
To me much rather than her mother 
She will haply yield reply; 

Nor her mother near her head 
Weeps and sobs so piti^ously. 


TEXT TO THE SECONH YOCEKO IN THIS SERIES, 

Eo partu dalle Calanchc 
Circa quattr’ ore di nottCi 
Mi nc falgu cu la tccla 
A circa per tuttc 1’ or to, 

Per truvallu hi mio vabu: 

Ma li avianu datu mortc. 
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Cnllatevene piu in su, 

Chi ti-uvarete a Matteju; 

Perch^ qnestu e In mio vahu, 

E r aghiu da pienghie eju. 

Yia, pigliatemi a scuzzale 
La cazzola e lu martellu. 

Nun ci vulcte anda, vabu, 

A travaglia a San Marcellu ? 

Totnbu m’ hanu lu mio vabu, 

E feritu u mid fratollu. 

Or circatemi e trisore, 

E qui prestu ne venite : 

Yogliu tondemi i capclli 
Per tuppalli le ferite; 

Chi di lu sangue di vabu 
N’ achiu carcu le mid dite. 

Di lu vostru sangue, o vabu, 

Bogliu tinghiemi un mandile; 

Lu mi vogliu mette a collu 
Quandu avracMu oziu di ride. 

Eo collu per le Calanche 
Ealgu per la Santa Croce, 

Sempre chiamanduvi, vabu: 

Rispunditcmi una voce. 

Mi r hanu crucifissatu 
Cume Ghcsh Cristu in croce. 

I have published the text of this entire vocero, to enable the 
learned reader to form an estimate of the Corsican dialect, and 
compare it with the Italian. I notice no small afldnity between 
the dialect of Corsica and the popular dialect of Rome spoken 
in the Trastevere. It is, however, a feature common to all the 
Italian popular dialects, to wear away or soften down the 
verbal terminations ar6 and and also to convert the I into r. 
The Corsican says soretm for sorella. The tendency of the 
Corsican dialect to flatten o into u, is universal. Linguists 
have declared it to be one of the purest of the Italian dialects ; 
and it is especially commended by Tommaseo in his collection of 
Tuscan, Corsican, and Greek popular poetry, in which he has 
presented and elucidated the Corsican Yoceri, though in a 
rather mutilated form. In this book, he calls the Corsican a 
powerful language, and one of the most truly Italian dialects 
of Italy.” It appears to me to be genuine gold compared with 
the patois of the Piedmontese and Lombai'ds, and the dialects 
of Parma and Bologna. Even from the vocero communicated 
above, it will have been perceived that the Corsican language, 
although certainly a low dialect, is yet soft and graceful. » 
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CHAPTER I. 

through: the balagna to coete. 

I GATE up a tour along tlie coast from Calvi to Sagona, where 
the hays of G-aleria and Girolata, and the large gulfs of Portu 
and Sagone cut into the land. These districts are, in great part, 
uncultivated, and the roads frightful. 

I set off by the diligence running froiu Calvi to Corte, to 
travel through the glorious, large, and excellently cultivated 
valley of the Balagna, which, as I have already nieutiouod, iwS 
called the garden of Corsica. It is enclosed by mountains, whoso, 
tops reach the clouds—snowy peaks, like the Tolo and tho 
mighty Grosso, and eminences of the grandest funes, which 
would enchant a landscape painter. On the mountain sides 
are very numerous hamlets, which the eye can scaii: fciau 
Reparata, Muro, Belgodere, Costa, SpeloncaLo, Felieeto, Nessa, 
Occhiatana—all former ^odes of the nobility and tho eapurali, 
and full of reminiscences of old times, Tho Tuscan marquises 
Malaspina, who were natives of Massa and the nuivehes uf Luni- 
giano, ruled here of old—a powerful family of Wiguori, whose 
fame is perpetuated by Dante in his Divine Comedy.” Finding 
Ourrado Malaspina in purgatory, Danto says bo him — 

Oh, dis3i lui, jper li vuatri paoS^i 

Giamniai hou fuij uia dovo si diuidra 
Per tutta Eiiropa, ch’oi won aicu jjalusi? 

La fatna, che la vostva casa oiiora, 

* • Grida i signori, e grnla la contrailii, 

SI che no sa ehi nun vi fii anoura. 

The Malaspinas built the village of Spcioncato in the Balagun. 
Five counts of their house, Guglielino, Ugo, Riualdo, Isuardu, 

* Danto, Purgatorio^ viii. 121. 

Z 
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and Alberto Enfo, came to the island snbsequentlj to the year 
1019. Their numerous family is scattered in many branches 
over the Italian countries. 

The barons subsequently lost their power in the Balagna by the 
democratic constitution of the Terra del Commune. The Corsican 
national assemblies (vedutd) were frequently held here, as well as 
on the field of Campiolo. The Corsican historian relates a trait of 
heroism displayed on one of these vedute by the brave Eenuccio 
della Eocca, well deserving our astonishment. Eenuccio was just 
standing addressing the people at the veduta when his young 
son, fourteen years old, riding across the field on an intractable 
horse, was dashed on a lance which his squire, riding behind 
him, was incautiously holding out before him. They brought 
the dying youth to his father; but Eenuccio continued his 
speech to the people without changing countenance, inflaming 
them to rise against Genoa. This Spartan characteristic, 
together with Gaffori’s heroism, and that of Leoni of the Balagna 
near the tower of Honza, at which his son had fallen, always 
reminds me of the unshaken manliness of Xenophon. While 
Xenophon was sacrificing, news was brought him that his son 
Gryllus had fallen. The father, stunned by the suddenness of 
the news, took the sacrificial chaplet from his brow; but on 
their telling him that his son had fallen fighting bravely, he 
immediately put it on his head again, and continued calmly 
sacrificing to the gods. But these Corsican heroes appear 
more Spartan than the Spartans themselves. 

I found many corn-fields in the Balagna already reaped—a 
lovely sight on Corsican ground. Thftre are every where, espe¬ 
cially in the vicinity of habitations, perfect paradises of the most 
luxuriant chestnuts, walnut and almond trees, orange and 
citron orchards, and groves upon groves of olives. An excellent 
road leads all the way, skirting the base of the circle of moun¬ 
tains; and commanding at every point most charming distant 
views over the sea or up to the mountains. The most consider¬ 
able places in the Balagna are Muro and Belgodere, the latter 
especially, which has its name from its beautiful situation. 
Around Belgodere extends an olive district, fit for the regular 
abode of Pallas. 

It is asserted that there is no place in Italy where the olive- 
tree reaches such huge dimensions as in the Balagna. Its 
growth, its fulness of branches, and the abundance of its fruits, 
are perfectly astonishing. It is as mighty as a beach, and affords 
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a shelter to repose imder at burning noon. How attached 
people must grow to the olive-tree ! It is not splendid to beliold, 
as the plane-tree or the oakj its stem, and its long, narrow, 
greyish-green leaves remind one of our native willows. But, 
apart from the wealth it bears, which reuders it literally the fat 
of the earth, the poetry of human culture is inseparably bound 
to it. Sitting beneath a grey olive at the seaside, we are trans¬ 
ported to the sunny, religious Orient, where our imagination 
has been at home ever since our mother opened the picture- 
bible. and told us of the Mount of Oli^res at Jerusalem. How 
often have we fancied those olive-groves 1 And, again, there 
breathes through this tree the breath of the poetry of the Greeks 
and the wisdom of Minerva, transporting us into the sunny 
land of Homer, Pindar, and -^Eschylus, among the Muses and 
Gods of Olympus. A Christian and a Hellenic tree is this olive— 
a tree with a double home; its bough more precious than that 
of the laurel, pi'esenting the fairest emblem of wealth and peace; 
and the first prayer man should put to the immortal gods 
should he, ‘‘Give me as a life-blessing a green olive bough.” 
They give life-blessings of all kinds, the lanrol-branch, the 
myrtle-branch, and the cypress-branch, too. Let man recoiv'o 
them with humility. 

There are many kinds of olives in the Balagna, the Sabine 
(Sabinacci)j the Saracen (Saraceni)j and the Genoosu (Genoved)^ 
so called according to their pedigree, like noble families of 
Signori. The third kind is the most frequent; it is ascribed to 
the Genoese, who, under the rule of Agostino Doria, compelled 
the Corsicans to plant tb« olive abundantly. Tliis is a beautiful 
peaceful monument of the Genoese dominion in Corsica. At 
what period the olive was generally introduced into Corsica I 
cannot say. In Seneca’s epigram, complaint is made that the 
gift of Pallas is not to be found in the island; nevertheless it 
seems to me scarcely credible that the olive was not cultivated 
in Corsica before Seneca’s time. The Corsican olive-trees enjoy 
the reputation of defying the changes of the seasons more boldly 
than all others in the world; a praise w'hich the gx'oat Hum¬ 
boldt has bestowed upon them. They need but little atten¬ 
tion. The gardener cuts off their oldest branches to give them 
strength, digs the tree round, loosening the soil about it, or 
manures round the stem. When the olives begiu to fall off) they 
are collected. Twenty pounds of olives yield five pounds of 
clear oil, which is put into large stone jugs, in which it stands 
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till the month of May. The olive produces particularly abun¬ 
dantly every third year. 

The birds come and scatter the olive-seeds, carrying them to 
all four quarters of the compass. Thus the island is covered 
with wild olive bushes, growing green and rank over hill and 
dale, and only waiting for improvement by cultivation. An 
attempt was made in the year 1820 to count them, and there 
are said to be twelve millions. At the present day the richest 
oil-lands of Corsica are the Balagna, the hTebbio, and the region 
of Bonifazio. 

I left the provir^ce of Balagna at the village of Novella, 
Thence the road goes into the mountainous interior, and for 
hours the carriage rolls through narrow glens, aud between quite 
unfruitful rocky hills, without the appearance of a single habi¬ 
tation, till it comes into the Golo valley, at Ponte alia Leccia, 
where the high-roads of Corsica meet, from Calvi, from Ajaccio, 
and from Bastia. The drive now follows an agreeable valley 
along the river Golo, To the right lies the shepherd-region of 
Niolo, the modern canton of Calacuccia, a remarkable district, 
enclosed by the highest mountains, in which the two lakes 
Neno and Creno are situated. This district is a natural strong¬ 
hold, opening out at only four points, towards Yico, Venaco, 
Calvi, and Corte. A steep road, the MlOf di santa Regina, leads 
to Corte. In thiswdistrict live the strongest men in Corsica, 
patriarchal shepherds, who have faithfully preserved the man¬ 
ners of their forefathers. 

Several remarkable places lie on the road to Corte, as first of 
all Soveria, the native place of the doughty family of Cervoni. 
It was Thomas Cervoni who delivered Pasquale Paoli from the 
convent of Alando, when besieged there by the enraged Matra. 
It will be remembered that Cervoni was Pasquale s enemy, but 
that his mother herself pub arms in his hands and sent him to 
the rescue of Pasquale, threatening to curse him if he would not 
go. Cervoni hastened to the besieged convent, and Matra was 
slain. It does one's heart good to travel through a land like 
this island, where, from town and hamlet, from hill and dale, 
deeds of heroism are eveiy where pressing themselves upon the 
traveller’s attention. 

Cervoni’s son was the brave general, who, as an officer at 
Toulon, carried off the first military honours after Napoleon. 
He distinguished himself at Lodi: in the year 1799 he was 
Commander of Rome. It was he who announced to Pope Pius 
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YI. tlie end of his sovereignty, and ordered him to leave Rome, 
lie was the terror of Rome. Yalery relates that this same Cer- 
voni presented himself to Pope Pius YII. in the Tuileries, at the 
head of the generals, and paid him a compliment. His beauti¬ 
ful voice, and fine Italian pronunciation, astonished the Pope, 
and caused him to say something flattering about them. 
“ Santo padre,” rejoined Cervoni, '^sono quasi Italiano”—“ Ohl” 
—“ Sono Corso”—‘‘Oh! oh!”—“ Sono Cervoni!”—“Oh! ohl 
oh!”—and at this terrible recollection the Pope retreated in 
horror to the fireside. A cannon-ball carried off Marshal Ccr- 
voni’s head at Ratisbon, in the year 1809. 

Near Soveria is Alando, renowned by the name of Sambu- 
cuccio, the oldest legislator and Lycurgus of the Corsicans, who 
established the democratic constitution. They point out some 
barely discernible vestiges of his castle on one of the rocks. 
One of Sambucuccio’s descendants was vicar of the Corsican 
nation four hundred years after his time, in the year 1466. Some 
Caporali lived hereabouts, and especially in the neighbouring 
village of Omessa. Having been, in the first instance, tribunes 
of the people, and appointed in Sambucuccio’a democratic system 
to defend the rights of the people, they snbsequently yielded to 
the universal evil, which undermines and destroys the best of 
human arrangements, ambition and desire of rule; and they 
made themselves terrible dynasts on a small scale, just like the 
Signori. Pilippini complains that even in his time the Capo¬ 
rali were the most frightful scourge Corsica had. 

Around Alando chestnuts thrive; but the land is poor. On 
the mountain-heaths Ijie black sheep and goats find their 
nourishment. Their wool is here worked up Into the Corsican 


As soon as we have passed over the mountain ridge of Allu- 
raja, wliich rises high between the rivers Golo and Tavignano, 
we begin to descend by an excellent road to Corto. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

THE TOW2T OF COETE. 

The arroiidissemeiit of Corte, the central territory of the 
island, contains 15 cantons, 113 communes, and a population of 
55,000. The little capital itself numbers about 5000 souls. 

Corte is an inland town, in a situation no less imposing than 
that of the Corsican seaports. The panorama of brown moun¬ 
tains, in the middle of which it lies, and the citadel, perched on 
a rugged inaccessible crag, lend to the town a sort of manly and 
iron physiognomy. Mountains rise on all sides, and in the most 
varied forms. Towards the north they are lower, and form mostly 
dome-shaped hills, covered with bushes, or with corn-fields. 
Summer has clad these hills in a deep brown, so that they give 
a most sombre appearance to the country. These hills are the 
last declivities of the mountain-range which forms the water¬ 
shed beween the rivei's Golo and Tavignano, and divides the 
two valleys of Niolo and Tavignano. At the opening of the 
latter, where the Tavignano is joined by the Eestonica, lies 
Corte. The entrance into this mountain valley is commanded 
by three lofty mountains, covered as with an armour of crags; 
the two rivers, working their way through deep gorges, rush in¬ 
to another over a bed of crumbling rocks. They are spanned 
by two stone bridges. • 

The little town itself has only one main street, the so-calhid 
Corso, which is new, and enjoys an extremely rural aspect 
owing to an avenue df elms. Even here, I was surprised to find 
the out of the world stillness and the idyllic tone which gives so 
peculiar an impress to places in Corsica. One really fancies 
oneself at the end of the world, and cut off from all possibili¬ 
ties of intercourse. 

The town is venerable for its historical memories. In the 
time of Paoli it was the centre of his democratic government, 
in the earliest times the seat of Moorish kings, and in all ages 
important as the centre of the island; and its fortress often de¬ 
cided the course of the events of war. 

The aspect of the citadel is remarkable. This fortress is the 
Acropolis of Corsica. It stands on a precipitous and jagged black 
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rock which rises up from the river Tavignano. Its walls and 
towers, and the old town surrounding it, all looks black, crumb¬ 
ling, awfully desolate, and battered by incessant strife. This 
citadel of Oorte has been stormed and defended oftener than 
Belgrade. The foundation of its present form was laid by the 
brave Yincentello dTstria, at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. 

They still show here the loophole in the wall, at which the 
Genoese hung out the young son of Gaffori, in order to cause 
his father to desist from the assault. If the locality alone is so 
awe-inspiring and so dizzy, how wild must that heroic scene it¬ 
self have been! That is indeed one of the noblest episode^s in 
Corsican history—a history which, as I have already said, is able 
to produce a parallel to every single classical instance of great¬ 
ness of soul among the Greeks and B-onians. This Corsican 
nation has verily been inspired by the same heroic soul that we 
admire in Brutus and Timoleon; but its deeds, especially many 
such individual acts, have lain buried in the obscurity of the age 
and locality. 

Gaffori’s name is the greatest ornament of Coi'te, and his 
little house, still riddled by cannon-balls, the hrilliantest monu¬ 
ment she possesses. But she preserves another heroic reminis¬ 
cence, that of his heroic wife. The Genoese once availed them¬ 
selves of Gaffori’s absence to assault his house and get his wife 
into their power, agreeably to their frequent policy of \isiug the 
families of formidable Corsicans as hostages, and combating the 
patriotism of husbands by means of their natural afiection for 
their wives. But Gaffori’s* wife fortified herself instantly in her 
house; and having banucaded doors and windows, clofendcd 
herself for days with the gun in her hand, by the help of 
the few friends who had rushed to her aid, against the Genoese, 
who overwhelmed the house with a perfect rain of bidlots. But 
as the need grew more and more pressing, her friends advised 
her to capitulate. But she fetched a powder-barrel into a lower 
room, and, seizing a match, swore to blow up the house instantly 
if they stopped firing on the besiegers. The frionds knew the des¬ 
perate courage of GaffoiTs Vrife, and again kept up their resist¬ 
ance till Gaffori came up with a band of Corsicans and rescued 
liis wife. After the murder of Gaffori, this same woman made 
his young son, who had been hung out on that castle-wall, 
swear to hate the Genoese and avenge his father. So did llas- 
druhal also with his son Hannibal in ancient times, 
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In tills same house of G-affori, Charles Bonaparte lived in the 
year 1768, with his wife Letitia: it was a worthy edifice to give 
being to a Napoleon, 

Many reminiscences of Paoli are fastened upon a house bear¬ 
ing the name of the Palazzo de Corte, which was the seat of his 
government as well as his private house. There is the little 
room in which he performed his work, poor and mean, as well 
beseemed the legislator of the Corsicans. They have a story, 
that the great man, never secure from the bullets of an assassin, 
always kept the window of this room blocked up; and in fact 
the window frames, which remain now as they were then, are 
seen to be stuffed with cork. The National Assembly allowed 
him a body-guard of twenty-four men, as in olden times Greek 
democracies did to their popular leaders; and he always had in 
his room six Corsican dogs keeping guard for him. I cannot 
help being reminded of his contemporary and admirer, Frederic 
the Great, who was likewise always surrounded by dogs in his 
cabinet, but they were pleasure dogs—^the charming Alcmene, 
the pretty Biche, and other greyhounds. The difference of the 
scene is characteristic. If an artist were to attempt to paint 
Paoli in his canine sopiety, as Frederic has so often been repre¬ 
sented in his, it would he rather a wild scene—the Corsican 
hero in his mean cabinet writing by the fireside, wrapped in a 
coarse woollen coat, behind a barricsiided window, and grim 
shaggy wolf-dogs squatting on the ground: there is a regular 
Corsican historical genre-pioture for you, 

Another room, the former session-chamber of the state council 
of the Nine, preserves no less intenesting a curiosity. There 
you may see the rods which were to support the canopy over a 
throne for Paoli. Paoli and a throne ? Impossible! Did this 
great man of the people lust fpr royal emblems It is asserted; 
and the following story is told on the subject:—A throne was 
one day seen erected in the national palace. It was of crimson 
damask, decorated all over with golden fringe, and it bore a 
golden crown, so placed above the Corsipan arms as to be over 
Paoli’s head when he sat in the chair. To tfiis throne were 
attached nine smaller crimson seats for the Council of Nine. 
When the council was p.ssembj.ed in the hall, they say that the 
door of Paolfs room opened, and he entered in a magnificent 
robe of state, with his head covered and a sword at his side, and 
advanced towards the throne. At this moment arose a murmur 
of astonishment and displeasure among the Nine, and then 
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followed a deep silence. Paoli started; and he never sat upon 
the throne. 

I find this story so often affirmed, that it would seem to me 
almost rash to doubt it. If there is any truth in it, it is a sur¬ 
prising feature in the soul of the great man; and at least a 
proof that human weakness steps in every whore, and that no 
mortal is proof against the occasional insidious advances of vanity 
and love of show. Paoli and a throne ! there could hardly be a 
greater contradiction. Surely the Corsican nation, and freedom 
were the highest possible throne for the noble man; and never 
has mortal sat upon a more glorious one than the wooden stool 
occupied by Paoli, the legislator and deliverer of a nation. 

His enemies have accused him of aiming at a king’s crown, 
but they do him wrong; and the lie is given to the accusation 
by Paoli’s own history. Perhaps by royal emblems be desired to 
lend an esfalted external dignity in the sight of the people to his 
state, which had indeed always boime the old title of kingdom of 
Corsica ? On no other occasion did he ever display any princely 
ostentation. He, like all other members of his government, went 
about in the costume of the country, attired in the woollen Corsi¬ 
can cloth, and lived in the simjilest manners of the country. The 
heads of the state w^re distinguished only by their intelligence from 
the people; and only for the purpose of presenting to the French 
the external appearance of a well-ordered government, did Paoli 
decide on a distinguishing costume for the Council of IState, 
namely, a green coat with gold stripos—the Corsican colours. Ho 
])ub on this robe of state himself, and caused it to be worn by tlie 
councillors, when jbhe Fr^ch officers came for the fii'st time to 
Corsica : the governors of the country m\ist appear in a worthy 
fashion before foreigners. This was a concession to French 
etiquette which is to be lamented, because here Paoli did not keep 
free from the loy© of semblance, and by a bit of gold lace 
destroyed that free democratic equality, which displayed itself 
outwardly in costume ; and yet the Corsicans could wear their 
woollen blouses with juster pride than the French their showy 
uniforms. Unimportant as these things may appear in them¬ 
selves, they afford, m^atter for thought. For the age rondei'.H 
unessential differences e-ssential ones, and converts the external 
into the internal. There lie in the age invisible influences for 
evil, which gradually sully all that is pure, demean all that is 
great, and abuse all that is noble. The human world is so con¬ 
stituted, that its grandest phenomena are only to bo found where 
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tliere is a real struggle for a noble end. It has often made me 
sad in Corsica to think, that all these heroic national efforts and 
these struggles for freedom have been fruitless, and. that now in 
the land of Sampiero, Gaffori, and Paoli, the nation of vanity 
bears rule. But more painful still would be the discoveiy, that 
Paoli’s state grew diseased in itself, and succumbed to human 
selfishness. I certgtinly believe it would not have escaped this 
universal fate: for true freedom lives only in Utopia, and huma¬ 
nity appears to be capable of it only in hallowed moments. 

Paoli also once received a pompous embassy in this Palazzo 
Rationale. A ship of Tunis having stranded on the coast of the 
Balagna, Paoli not only caused all the property to be restored to 
the shipwrecked bai'barians, which the inhabitants of the coast 
had carried off, but caused them to be hospitably treated and 
escorted home by two officers to the Bey of Tunis. The Bey con¬ 
sequently sent an embassy to Paoli, to tender his thanks, and 
assure him that he would ever remain the friend of Paoli and of 
his nation, and that no injury should ever be inflicted on a Corsi¬ 
can within his states. The ambassador from Tunis knelt before 
Paoli, and, raising his hand to his forehead, said in Italian, “ II 
Bey ti saluta, e ti vuol bene,” The Bey salute.s you and wishes 
you well. He brought him a present of a beautiful, splendidly 
caparisoned horse, two ostriches, a tiger, a sabre set with 
diamonds j and, after staying a few days at Corte, he returned to 
Africa. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Corte stands the old 
Franciscan convent, a majestic ruin. Here the Corsican Par¬ 
liament assembled in Paoli’s time, in* the convent chapel, from 
the pulpit of which many a noble patriot launched forth his 
fiery words. Many sacrifices were made to freedom in this 
church, and the name of freedom sounded here as no unreal 
phrase: those who invoked her died for her too. In the year 
1793, the Corsicans were assembled at a meeting on the open place 
before this convent j the times were stormy ones, for the French 
National Convention had cited the aged Paoli on a charge of 
high treason, Pozzo di Borgo, the inesforable enemy of Hapo- 
leon, and, like him, a citizeti of Ajaccio, climbed into a tree, and 
held an inspiring speech to the people in defence of Paoli; and 
Paoli’s accusers, the furious clubbists, Arena and the Bonapartes, 
were declared infamous. 

When one wanders now through the dead stillness of the little 
town, where miserable-looking Corsicans are standing about 
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under shady elms, as if they v^ere trying to dream away the day 
and the world, one can scarcely conceive that, hardly a hundred 
years ago, the most enlightened political wisdom had taken up 
its abode in such an obscure corner of the earth. 

Paoli also founded a university at Corte, and called into life 
there the first Corsican printing-press, and the first newspaper. 
Prom this academy, enlightenment and science were to be dif¬ 
fused as a flood of light over the mountains and into all the 
valleys of Corsica, and the middle-age barbarism of the Corsi¬ 
cans was to vanish before its influence. I have mentioned this 
university in the History of Corsica, and said what a patriotic 
institution it was. Many capital men issued from it, mainly 
able advocates, who in this island are the principal authors. 
Charles Bonaparte also, Kapoleon’s father, studied there. But 
the young institution perished with the loss of freedom. To the 
j)urpose of reestablishing it, Paoli, on his death-bed, devoted a 
legacy; and, by the heli^ of this capital, a kind of university was 
erected anew in the year 183G. It comprises a director and 
seven professors for learned and scientific subjects, but it enjoys 
no great celebrity. Perhaps an institution of an academical 
kind is less adapted to the wants of Corsica than sound ele¬ 
mentary schools. 

I have met w'ith many well-educated and learned Corsicana; 
and in Corte I made the acquaiutaiice of a man whose exten¬ 
sive reading in the Bomanic literatures astonished me. His 
father was one of the brave captains who remained in arms after 
the battle of Ponte Kuovo till the very last, and I have men¬ 
tioned him by name. His memory is so great, that he knew by 
heart the best pieces from Italian, Prench, and Latin authors, 
and made nothing of reciting whole pages of Tasso or Ariosto, 
long passages from Voltaire or Maccmavelli, or from Livy, 
Horace, Boileau, and Bousseau. Once s|jeaking to him on lite¬ 
rature, I asked him, “ Did you ever i-ead any thing of GoetheT’ 
Ho,” said the well-read man, “ of English writers I only know 
Pope.” 

My friendly tahlc-companions, among whom was the first 
painter whose acquaintance I made on this island, took me to 
the marble-quarries in the ncighbomhoocl of Corte. A rich 
marble-quarry was discovered no long time since, on the rocks 
above the Bestonica. The stone is of a bluish tint, with roddish- 
white veins, and serviceable for architecture and ornaments. 
IDhey were occupied in the quarry with getting a groat block 
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for a pillar dowa the mountain. They had put it on rollers, and 
were pushing it ^y-ibh the screw of Archimedes to the edge of the 
inclined plane, which led from the quarry to the place where the 
blocks are hewn into shape. The fine huge stone ran down the 
plane, hollowing itself a road as it passed, and enveloping itself 
in a black cloud of dust, and ringing forth with a sound clear 
and pure as a metal bell. At the foot of this marble mountain, 
the Eestonica drives a mill, in w-hich the marble is cut into 
slabs. Seven days are required to citt up a block into thirty 
slabs. In Corte, then, Seneca’s declaration about Corsica is con¬ 
tradicted, that no precious stone is hewn there {non pretiosus 
lapis hi^ cceditar). With this exception, however, Seneca’s words 
still retain their force, and the precious stones of Corsica have 
always been a dead stock. 


CHAPTEE lit 

AMNa THE GOATHERDS OF MONTE ROTONDO. 

— Tomo un puno de bdlotas en la mano, y mirando las atentamente 
aolto la V055 a semejaates razones: Dichosa Bdad'v siglos dichosos aquellos a 
quien los antiguos pusieroft nonibrc de dorados.—JOow Quixote. 

I HAD determined on ascending Monte Eotondo, the highest 
mountain in the island of Corsica, which lies half a day’s journey 
soutli-west from Corte, and may be regarded almost as the centre 
of the island. Though the fatigue attending the ascent was 
represented to me as being very great, I yet hoped to have a 
clear day, and to be richly rewarded. But I was particularly 
desirous of getting a glimpse of the primitive natural life of the 
herdsmen. 

T hired a guide and a mule, and, provided with a little bread 
and a few gourds full of wine, I rode eaidy on the morning ol 
the 28th July towards the mountains. The road, a herdsman’? 
path, leads on through the glen of the wild Eestonica, from its 
union with the Tavignauo hard by the town, up to the summit 
of Eotondo, on which it springs. The bed of this fine moun¬ 
tain stroiliu is a deep and awftil ravine. In the neighbourhood 
of Corte the vale opens to a considerable breadth; and ther€ 
chestnut and walnut trees thrive near the water. Higher uj 
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it becomes narrower and narrower; the banks become gigantic 
towering black walls on both sides, and are overshadowed by 
deep-green primeval forests of ancient pines and larches. 

The mule climbed securely up on the narrowest shepherds’ 
paths on the edges of precipices; and the view down into the 
abyss, through which the milkwhite Bestonica foams along, was 
often beautiful and fearful. When the sun was up, a magnificent 
forest of pines and larches received me into its shade. Glorious 
and picturesque are these giant tl-ees—the pine with its broad 
green shade, and the larch gnarled, and striving mightily upward 
with its many boughs, like the cedar of Lebanon. Their huge 
stems are covered round by a wild forest-garden of myrtles, 
sprinkled with white blossoms of high-shooting heath and box. 
Befreshing and balmy was the fragrance of all the medicinal herbs 
in "which the mountains of Corsica are so rich. 

My guide strode rapidly on. But often a shudder came over 
me when he cast a glance back at me, and I savr myself alone 
-with him in this dark wilderness of rock and wood. He was an 
ill-favoured man, and no good appeared in his eye. I was 
afterw'ards to discover that blood clove to his baud—that he was 
a murderer. A year before, he had assassinated a Lucchose in 
the market-place of Corte with a single stab, as I was told. 

Biding on for hours in this romantic mountain wilderness, one 
hears naught but the monotonous gurgling of the streams, the 
falcon’s screams, and ever and anon the shrill whistle of a goat¬ 
herd calling his goats. 

The herdsmen live disjjersed in caverns or cabins, on the de¬ 
clivities of Monte Botondo, up to the ridge of which their herds 
climb. The last herdsmen’s hamlets are at a height of more 
than 5000 feet above the sea-level. Their curious stations have 
each its peculiar name. 

After a ride of three hours, I came to tlic first hcrclsmeu’a 
station, the Bota del Dragone. Biding from the edge of the 
ravine down to the water’s edge, I saw before me a sooLy black 
hole, arched deep into the rock, and vaulted over with enormous 
granite blocks. A few steps before the entrance of it, tho lios- 
tonica roared along, dashing e^way between fragments of rocks; 
all around, rochs above rocks, an’d dense Wood. Bound tho en¬ 
trance of the grotto, stones were piled a fence. A fitc burned 
in the cave, and round it squatted tho hei'dsman’s family. A 
wretched-looking woman was sitting thete nvending a gown, and 
by her side was a fevered boy, wrapped in a brown coverlid of 
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goat^s Tiair, from wHcli his pale face and twinkling eyes peered 
wonderingly forth. 

Meanwhile, the herdsman had come out of the cave, and in a 
friendly way invited me to dismount and taste his new milk and 
cheese. I thankfully accepted, and inspected the interior of the 
curious black rock-cell. The grotto went deep into the moun¬ 
tain, and had room for a herd of two hundred sheep and goats, 
which the herdsman drives in every evening to milk. It was so 
exactly the cave of Polyphemus, that Homer’s description might 
seem to have been made from this; for I found every thing word 
for word—the very rows of vessels full of milk, and more than 
a hundred flat round cheeses, laid on a stand of fresh leaves. 
Only Polyphemus himself I found not j for mine host, wild and 
robber-like as he looked in his shaggy clothes, was hospitality 
itself. 

“ Do the banditti ever come to you?” I asked the Troglodyte. 

Yes, to he sure they come,” said the man, “ when they are 
hungry. See this stone here which lam sitting upon;—two 
years ago, two banditti-hunters, ou the track of Serafiuo, hid 
here in my cave, but he slunk up to them in the night, and 
silenced them both on this stone with two thrusts; tlien he 
went hack to the mountains.” 

The guide proposed to stai't. I thanked the herdsman for his 
refreshment and rode away, not without a shudder. 

The path, which now led through the Restonica to the oppo¬ 
site hank, hocame more and more steep and difdcult. At length, 
after two hours, wetted to the skin with the mist, and in the 
midst of a grand thunder-storm, I reached the last herdsmen’s 
station, on the shoulder of Monte Rotondo, where I was to pass 
the night. It is called Co di Mozzo. 

I had heard much of the hovels on Mouto Rotondo, and 
pictured them to myself, with an idyllic fancy sufficiently origi¬ 
nal, as little cottages in a green fine forest, or on breezy Alpine 
slopes in the most bucolic scenery. But, as I rode up in thunder 
and lightning and drizzling rain, I saw nothing but a waste of 
stones broken into Titanic fragments, and granite crags thrown 
one over the other on the slope of a great grey desolate rock- 
jiyramid. From the stones rose a faint curl of smoke. The 
gi-ey of the raiu-clouds, the faint lightning-flashes, the rolling of 
the thunder, the rushing of the Restoiiica, and the deep melan¬ 
choly of the grey mountains around, gave a mournful tone to 
the soul. 
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Some krclieS; tom in pieces by the storm, stood on the steepest 
blink of a naked cleft, through which the Bestonica foamed 
down in falls from block to block. Bound about there was 
nothing to be seen but the barest crags, and a wide view into the 
mist-covered valley from which I had ascended. My eye long 
sought the hovels to which my guide pointed. At length I saw 
them before me among the rocks, forming the queerest com¬ 
munity of herdsmen in the world, consisting of four dwellings 
erected in the style of architecture of the primitive world, or 
perhaps built with less art than termites and beavers are able to 
employ on their houses. 

Each of these hovels consists of four walls of stones simply 
laid one above another. The walls are some three feet high. On 
these lies a gable-roof of blackened tree-trunks, and boards 
weighted by large stones. An opening in the front wall serves 
as a door. Here the smoke seeks an exit, and it issues from 
the roof or out of the walls, whei’ever it hnds a chink. A fence 
of stones before the hovel encloses a small space, in which stand 
pots and pans. In the corner of this rises the a stake with 
a few branches, on which hang kettles, clothes, and strips of 
goat’s flesh. 

A few shaggy dogs jumped up as I rode towards the hovel, 
and the men and ragged* children of the pastoral community crept 
out of their cottages, and regarded the stranger with curious eyes. 
They looked picturesque enough on this waste of rocks, with the 
or shaggy brown mantle, thrown round them, and the 
red heretto on their head#, and with bronzed and dark-boartlod 
faces. I called to the herdsmen : Erieiids, give hospitality to 
a stranger who is come over the seas to visit the herdsmen of 
Co di Mozzo i” they raised a friendly cry of and 

Benvenuto /” 

‘‘Walk into the cabin,” said one, “and dry yourself at the fire; 
it is warm within.” I pushed in at once through the doorway, 
curious to see the interior of the cottage. I found a dark room 
of some fourteen feet in length and ten in breadth ;—there waa 
no household stuff, no chair, no table, notliing but the bare black 
stone fioor, the bare black stone walls, and a smoke from the pine 
fi.re, which was to me insupportable. At the wall burnt a mighty 
log, with a kettle hanging over it. 

Mine host Angelo spread op. the floor the rug which I had 
brought with me, and gavet me the place of honour as near the 
fisre as possible. Soon the whole family was squatting round it, 

• A 
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—the womati, three little girls, a hoy, the host, I and my guide: 
the hovel was full. Meanwhile Angelo threw some strips of 
dried goat’s flesh into the kettle, and his wife Santa fetched cheese 
and milk. The spread was in original herdsman fashion; for 
the table consisted of a board three feet long, which was laid on 
the ground; on this the herdswoman placed a wooden bowl of 
milk, a flat cheese, and a loaf. “ Eat,” said she, and remember 
that you are with poor herdsmen. For supper we will give you 
trout, for my son is gone to fish them.” 

Fetch the Sroccio,” said the herdsman, “that is"the best thing 
we have, and you’ll like it.” I was curious about the hroccio ; 
for I had heard it praised even in Oorte as the great dainty of 
the island, and as the flower of the herdsman’s industry, Santa 
brought a round covered basket, which she set before me and 
tintied : in it lay the hroccio^ white as snow. It is a kind of 
sweet curdled goat^’ milk, which, taken with rum and sugar, is 
“undoubtedly a dainty. The poor herdsmen sell a brocoio cake in 
the town for from one to two francs. 

We fell to bravely on the broccio with the wooden spoons;—■ 
only the woman and children might not eat with us. Cowering 
down on the ground at the fire in the narrow smoky cabin, with 
wild and curious faces around me, and the wooden spoon in my 
hand, the humour seized me, and I began to praise the life of 
the herdsmen on the mountains, who let the produce of their 
herds suffice for them, and know not the misery of mine and 
thine, and the golden cares of the palace. 

But the honest pastore shook his head and said, “ Vita povera, 
vita miserahile 

And so it is in truth: these people lead a very wretched life. 
Four months long—May, June, July, and August—they dwell 
in these cabins, destitute of all that makes life human. In their 
world there is no other change than that of the elements, of 
storm, clouds, rain-torrents, hail, and warm sun;—of an evening 
a melancholy song, a lammto to the shepherd’s pipe, a banditti 
story over the fire, or a tale of the chase of the muffro and the 
fox ;—and high above them and around them the giant pyramids 
of the mountain, and the starry glories of the heaven;—and in 
their breast, perhaps, despite the vita povera, a * modestly con¬ 
tented, cheerful, resigned, and honest human heart. 

In the grey of the morning these poor people rise from the 
hard floor, on which they have slept in their clothes and without 
covering, and drive the herds to their pasture. There tliey take 
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their scanty meal,—cheese, bread, and milk. The old folk who 
remain at home lie round the fire in the hovel, or employ them¬ 
selves with the merest necessities of house-work. In the evening 
the herd comes home and is milked; and then night comes on 
again, and it is time to lie down. 

The rain-torrents and snow of September drive the herdsmen 
out of their mountain-cabins. They then descend with their 
herds to the coast and the paese. There they have generally 
their more habitable cottages, in which the women and children 
often remain through the summer also. My hostess Santa was 
the only woman in the pastoral community of Co di Mozzo, 
which consists of six families. Why,” I asked her, “ did you 
come up from the ^obese to this gloomy cabin?”—“ Oh!” Angelo 
fell in, “she is come up to refresh herself.” I almost laughed 
out as he said this j for the smoke in the hovel brought tears into 
my eyes, and the atmosphere was infernal. So I was to regard 
the wretched heap of stones actually as a summer villa, to which 
a family was come for recreation! “Yes,” said Angelo, when 
my countenance expressed scepticism; “below it is hot, and up 
here the mountain breeze blows, and the clear water comes down, 
which is as fresh and cold as ice. We live the life that God lias 
blessed us with.”—Methought, as Angelo spoke, and I saw the 
brown laughing faces of children around me, I was com© to the 
wonderful mountain,of the Brahmins, and Angelo was Jarchas, 
wisest of all Brahmins and philosophers of the mountain.* 
He spoke seriously and short, and was taciturn, as befits a 
philosopher. > 

Angelo possessed sixty head of goats, and fifty of sheep. Yet 
the produce of the milk is not great: in the summer it barely 
Buflices to nourish the family. The hroccio and the cheese are 
sold in the valley, and from the proceeds are procured the bread 
and the poor clothing. In the winter there is hut little milk; 
for it is used up to nourish the young lambs and kids. Many 
a herdsman has some hundred head in his herd. When a division 
among the children takes place, then is the time to try for the 
luck of the patriarchs, and to multiply the herd. Tho dowry 
of a herdsman's daughter consists of twelve goats when she is 
poor; when she is rich, according to her means. 

The mist had dispersed, I stepped out of the hovel into the 
fresh air, and drew breath. The herdsmen sat round on the 
stones, smoking their wooden pipes. They choose the eldest or 
♦ See Philostratus, Yit Apollon. Tym. iii, 16 — 50 . 
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most respected of ttem to be tbeir president and justice of the 
peace. I was surprised by the observation ipade thus casually ; 
for it gave me as it were, in this little democracy of berdamen, 
an insight into the original condition of human society, and the 
beginnings of the formation of States. Thus six men cannot 
live by one another’s side without their society becoming 
regulated, and laws growing up. I greeted the little podesti 
with reverence; and, as I contemplated him in silence, he seemed 
to me more venerable than Deioces, the first and wisest of all the 
Median kings. 

Beside the cabins I observed smaller covered stone huts, of 
round or oblong form. These were the storehouses. Angelo 
opened a little door in his, and, creeping in himself, he beckoned 
me to follow. I contented myself with looking in. There lay 
the flat cheeses resting on green boughs, and balls of whitish 
goat’s butter in little baskets. 

I now sat down and sketched the cabins. The whole com¬ 
munity surrounded me, and expressed their extreme pleasure. 
Every one now wanted to be drawn, in order to be printed 
afterwards in Paris, as they said ; they stuck to it that I was 
from Paris, and I could not any how make them understand 
that there was besides Paris, another country called Germania, 
'‘So Germania is the name of your paese” said my host, “and 
this paese has kings, and belongs to Paris.”—Here the matter 
di'opped. 

The afternoon sun shone warm, and allured me to the moun- 
taius. I took the herdsman’s childrelh with me, Antonio, a lad 
of thirteen years, who looked like a shaggy bear, Paola Maria, 
and Fiordalisa. Fiordalisa means lily. Imagine this lily of 
twelve years’ gi*owth of Monte Botondo, in a dress falling to 
pieces, with her dark hair dangling wildly round her brown face, 
clambering nimbly as a chamois barefoot up the rocks. Her 
eyes were lively as those of a mountain hawk, and her teeth 
white as ivory. We botanized by the Pestonica. I saw some 
beautiful red pinks on a ledge of rock that I could with difficulty 
have climbed, and pointed to them. “ AspettateT cried the Lily, 
and, like the lightning, she was oflT and climbing to the top; and 
in a short time down again with a handful of them. The 
children now had climbing-matches, and danced on the perilous 
blocks of rock like goblins;—^fearless, for they were children of 
the mountain. As we returned home, and had to cross the 
Kestonica^ the Lily sprang into the water, and in her mad j<Jy 
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amused herself -with giving me a regular baptism. I found on 
the mountains our red foxglove in great abundance. The little 
devils brought me a lot of it, and on our return we wreathed 
the smoky cabin with a garland of the pretty poisonous flowers 
—a decoration which surely it had never enjoyed before. And 
this was to be the token of a feast-day in the cabin: for it is 
always a feast-day for good people when a guest enters their 
house. 

The Lily had a foolish delight in the garland, “ To-morrow,’* 
said she, “ when you are on the top of the mountain, you will 
find a blue flower, which is the most beautiful flower in all 
Corsica.”—“ If you say so, Fiordalisa, it will surely come true, 
and T shall find the blue flower to-morrow.” 

So came on the evening in the vast silent wilderness. Tired 
with my day’s work, I sat down before the cabins, and observed 
the ever-varying spectacle of the formation of clouds. The mists 
rose from the gorges, and, alternately drawn on or thrown off by 
the mountains, they formed into a dense ball in the valleys, or 
dissolved and dispersed into the clouds, which wound slowly 
down over the mountain peaks. Tlie flocks came home. T 
regarded with pleasure these long trains of pi'ctty black goats 
and black sheep, to which the poor herdsmen arc indebted for 
their livelihood. Every herdsman drove or enticed them by a 
shrill call into an enclosure beside his cabin, where he milked 
them. This labour is performed with astonishing rapidity. 
The herdsman sits among the herd, and catches one goat after 
another by the hind-legs. All the animals he calls by their 
name, and each he knifws perfectly. Some mark, generally on 
the ear, is the sign to whom the animal belongs. Forty of my 
host’s goats gave only a moderate-sized pailful of milk. 

At night the herds remain in the enclosure. The shaggy dogs 
guard them, not from the wolf, which is not to be found in 
Corsica, but from the fox, which is remarkably strong and bold 
on the mountains, and pounces upon the lambs like the wolf, 
My host’s Eosso and Mustaccio were a couple of splendid dogs. 

In the meantime the eldest son had returned home with his 
spoil of fine trout, and Angelo was dressing the evening meal. 
It struck me as remarkable that the man always cooked, and not 
the woman. Did he mean thus to honour his guest b For in 
general, in Corsica the woman occupies the position of servant. 
While I was pondering this, it occurred to me that in Homer 
also the men do all this themselves—spit, roast^ and serve uj) the 
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meat: and thus I had the man of the simple epic stage of culture 
standing before me bodily. There are in Corsica men of Homer 
and men of Plutarch- 

There was a bread soup, cheese, and milk, and roasted goat’s flesh, 
in honour of the guest. The well-born and godlike goatherd* 
took the meat from the pah, stuck it on a spit in primitive 
fashion, and, kneeling before the Are, held it over the glowing 
embers. The dripping was from time to time smeared on a 
piece of bread, that the best part of the savoury loin might not 
be lost. The trout were boiled in a broth of goat’s flesh j and, 
when they were done, he set them before me, helped me with 
the large spoon, and gave me the same spoon to eab with to my 
heart’s content. I saw in the children’s eyes that this was a 
supper extraordinary; but I should have more thoroughly en¬ 
joyed it if they might have shared it with us. 

Now for night in the cabin. I was impatient to see how we 
should bestow ourselves in the narrow room. But it was soon 
done; the rug was spread on the ground for me, and I stx’etched 
myself out upon it along the innermost wall; the Son of Maai 
had not where to lay his head. I looked at Angelo : 'Wise 
and godlike Angelo,” said I, ‘^mayest thou hear these my words, 
and ponder them well in thy heart. Never, I swear to thee, was 
luxury habitual to me, but a pillow always. So, if thou wilt 
give me something for a pillow, it will be one of the noblest 
deeds of thy life.” Hereupon Angelo the goatherd meditated, 
and when he had meditated and weighed every thing maturely, 
be gave me his goatskin, the zaino, and spoke the winged words, 
“Now sleep, and fdwss&ma notteP' 

One after another the others lay down too, the woman and 
children on the hare ground, with their heads against the wall. 
Angelo lay next the threshold, with the youngest child Maria 
next him, then his wife Santa, the Lily, Faola Maria, and I. 
Thus we lay peacefully in company, all with our feet turned 
towards the fire. It was not long before they had all fallen 
asleep, and I contemplated with delight the Gymnosophist’s 
family happily slumbering, and thought of the profound' Sancho, 
how he began to praise the person who invented sleep,—“ the 
mantle that covers all human cares, the food that allays hunger, 
the water that banishes thirst, the fire that warms coldness, 
the coldness that mitigates heat, and, in a word, the universal 
coin for which all things can be bought, the weight and the 
* See note to p. 250 . 
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scales that make the shepherd and the king equal.” The red 
cvlow transfused the curious group with its light. I regretted 
that I was no painter. ' But the intolerable heat and smoke of 
the resinous fire prevented me from sleeping; so I got up from 
time to time, and stepped over the sleepei's and through the 
door-way out into the open air. I stepped from the cabin, I 
may say, straight into a cloud, which encompassed the mountain 
and the cottages; and thus I passed from hell to heaven, and 
back again from heaven to hell. 

The night was cold and damp with mist; however, the clouds 
passed off, and the eternal heavens cast their myriads of lights 
down upon the mists, the rocky peaks, and the dark larches. I 
sat for long by the brawling Restonica, whose wild rushing broke 
in upon this grand, ethereal night. Never had the awful spirit 
of solitude come so near me as in this night, beneath black rocky 
mountains, by the headlong course of a boisterous stream, so high 
in the clouds, in nature’s workshop, on a strange island forlorn 
in the middle of the sea. In such a moment the soul might be 
terrified by the feeling of isolation, and grieved by the sudden 
thought that man is after all but an atom—and perhaps, 
too, this spiritual atom might all at once lose its connexion 
with all its related atoms, and remain forgotten in empty space. 
But lo! the soul expands its pinions, and soars jf>yously from the 
lonely isolated mountain to its native air, and files through the 
realm of spirits, and is never alone. I listen to the sounds of the 
mountains; sometimes they seem to utter wild laughter—it is 
the Bestonica that rages so. These stones are silent witnesses 
of fearful ancient throws of creation, children of the ardent 
embraces of Uranus and Gma, 

The cold air drove me back to the fire. Having fallen asleep 
at last with weariness, T was suddenly waked by Santa’s clear 
voice exclaiming several times, SpetUicoli divmij speiiacoU 
dwini!'' She was laying her children straight, they having 
thrown themselves about into amusing attitudes. It was indeed a 
“ divine spectacle:” the Lily lay entwined like a snake Im,If across 
her mother, and little Taola had wound her arm round mj 
iieck. Perhaps the child had hoard au owl iu her sleep, ox' soon 
in Ixer dreams the vampire that comes to draw the heart’s blood 

T passed the rest of the night sitting up and gassing at the 
flame, and amused myself with picturing to myself the heretics 
whom the holy Bomish church has burnt to the glory of God. 
But that is in truth an occupation that knows no end 
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THE MOU]STAm TOP. 

The grey of morning appeared. I went out and'revived 
myself by the waves of the sleepless Bestonica, which leapt from 
rock to rock in the freshness of its youthj and hurried into the 
valley below. The young stream has a joyous life. After a 
gladsome course of five-and-twenty miles through evergreen 
woods, it dies in the waters of the Tavignano. I gained quit© 
an affection for the Eestonica j I know its whole life-history, 
for I have followed it on a single day to the end of its course, 
and it has presented me with many a delightful draught. Its 
water is as clear, fresh, and light as the ether, and is renowned 
far and wide in Corsica. I never drank better water; it 
refreshed me more than the most generous wine. This incom¬ 
parable well-spring possesses such keenness that it cleans iron 
ill the shortest possible time, and keeps it from rusting: even 
Boswell knew that the Corsicans in Paoli’s time put their 
rusty gun-barrels in the Eestonica to clean them. All pebbles 
and stones overflowed by its water are rendered snowy white; 
and its bed or its hanks are garnished with these milk-white 
stones as far as its conflux with the Tavignano. 

When I summoned my guide to ascend the summit of Monte 
Eotondo, he confessed that he did not^know the way, Angelo 
now became my guide up the mountain. We began the ascent 
soon after three o’clock in the morning. It was less attended 
with danger, but far more fatiguing than I had expected. 

Several ridges of rock rise one above another, which must be 
ascended before the Trigione, the last subordinate summit of 
Eotondo, is reached. It is a huge natural staircase, with colossal 
steps of splendid reddish primeval granite: heavy giants who 
storm heaven, grasping masses of rock in their huge hands, might 
stride up it. Here blocks lie upon blocks, huge and formless as 
chaos, and as grey; so endlessly piled up that the foot of man 
despairs. The granite has been often so smoothed by the autum¬ 
nal rains trickling over it, as to present large surfaces which seem 
permanently polished. The water flows in inexhaustible plenty 
from thousands of rills. The growth of trees entirely ceases, 
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there being only alder bushes that indicate the bounding course 
of the Restonica. 

Two hours afterwards we had climbed up the Trigione, and 
before us lay the snow-clad mountain top. Its rugged splintered 
rocks form a crater-like funnel, which is the cause of the moun¬ 
tain’s name. Where this huge desolate amphitheatre of rocks 
opens, lies a little lake, the Lago di Monte Botondo, darkly 
spread otit amidst green meadows, an icy cold draught in a giant’s 
granite drinking-cup. "Fields of snow stretch from the lake to 
the summit, even in the scorching dog-days, and under the forty- 
second parallel of latitude—a rare sight and a curious feeling 
under a southern sky. They were coated with a crust of ice, 
and exhaled a cold air. But though I was in th e region of eternal 
snow, the temperature continued pleasantly fresh and reviving, 
without ever becoming painfully cold. 

The summit appeared to the eye very near, but yet we had to 
clamber over the rocks for two full hours, often on our hands and 
feet, before we reached it. The most clitHcult part was the pas¬ 
sage over a streak of snow, on which the foot caught no hold, 
TV’e managed by cutting steps one after another with a sharp 
stone, into which we could cautiously insert the foot. Thus we 
at length reached, in a vexy exhausted state, the extreme sum¬ 
mit, which is foi’med of a grey rent obelisk of rock, and ends in 
a sharp pinnacle; so that by clasping it one holds ono’s-self on, 
suspended at a giddy heiglit. 

From this highest peak in Corsica, 90C8 feet above tlie sea, I 
overlooked the greater part of the island, and the sea deep below 
on both sides—a view of unspeakable grandeur, such as it will 
be a joy for life to have been permitted onco to behold. The 
horizon seen from Monte Botondo isfar grander and inoreboaxitiful 
than that from Mont Blanc, The eye wanders far over'the 
island country to the beaming expanse of sea, and beyond the 
Tuscan islands to the continent of Italy, which in a clear air dis¬ 
plays the white Maritime Alps and the entire arcli of coast from 
Nice to Borne. On the other side emerge the mountains of 
Toulon, and thus the eye may spfin a grand and wonderful 
panorama, uniting in a magic ring mountains, seas, islands, the 
Alps, the Apennines and Sardinia. I was not quite so fortunate 
in my day; for the clouds and vapours which incessantly rose 
from the ravines, robbed mo of part of my distance. Towards 
the north I saw the peninsula of Cape Corso stretching out long 
like a dagger; towards the east, the plains of the coast descending 
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in gentle lines^ the islands of the Tuscan sea^ and Tuscany itself; 
towards the west, the gulfs of Prato, Sagone, Ajaccio, and 
Valinco. Ajaccio was plainly visible on its tongue of land in 
the beautiful bay—a row of little white houses, which looked like 
swans swimming on the sea. The sea itself looked an ocean of 
light. 

Towards the south, the view over the island is obstructed by 
the broad breast of Monte d’Oro. Many peaks appeared around 
me, but little lower than Botondo, and likewise covered with 
snow, as towards the north, the beautiful Mount Cinto and Capo 
Blanco, the summits of the land of Niolo. 

The island itself appears to the comprehensive gaze like a huge 
rock-skeleton. Monte Rotondo indeed lies not on the mountain 
chain which runs through the island from north to south, but 
on a branch range removed somewhat to the eastward. But 
this station allows of a survey of the whole system and gigantic 
network of the range. You see the principal chain right before 
you, and the mountain ribs running off parallel on both sides 
and forming the rows of cultivated and inhabited valleys. Each 
of these valleys is traversed by a river, and from the main trunk 
of the range flow the three great rivers of the island, the Golo and 
Tavignamo towards the east coast, and the Liamone towards the 
west. 

Looking next at the immediate environs of the summit, the 
eye is teiTor-struck at the immense wilderness of rocks and 
awfully mighty mountain wrecks, silent as death all around. 
The desolate blocks lie here endless and huge, like a monument 
of the struggle between the spirit of tke elements and the light 
of heaven. Fearfully steep mountain-w^lls form a system of 
wild valleys. In the midst of most of these lies a small un¬ 
troubled lake, which is of an azure, grey, or deep black colour, 
according as it receives light or shadow from the sky or from the 
rocks. I counted several of these lakes all around me, the Rinoso, 
Mello, iN'ielluccio and Pozzolo, from which rills flow down to 
the Restonica, and the Oiiente, from which the main source of 
the Restonica itself springs. Further towards the north-west, lay 
before me the celebrated pastoral highlands of Niolo, the higliest 
district in Coi'sica, and its black lake Nino, from which the 
Ta vigil ana rises. 

All these lakes are small and deep water-basins, and most of 
them swarm with trout. 

Standing on the summit, one hears the constant gurgling of 
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the waters, which frequently find for themselves subterranean 
passages. Thus this rocky desert, though motionless and 
weather-beaten, overflows with living streams which pour into 
the valleys, and render cultivation and social life possible. 
Far below, on the declivities of these mountains, one sees here and 
there a jpcse 50 ,‘with its green orchards and streaks of yellow 
fields. 

The clouds gradually gathered round the summits, and we 
were forced to descend. We now took a difficult path in the 
direction of the Lago di Pozzolo. There rises the mighty Frate, 
a colossal crag of Monte Rotondo, and the greatest granite 
pyramid of the mountain. He is surrounded by black peaks 
and pinnacles, and chaotic rocks, dashed and shattered into 
innumerable grey fragments covering his huge foot, which sinks 
down into the melancholy rocky glen of the Pozzolo, In the 
crevices of the rock grew the beautiful blue flower whicli 
Fiordalisa had told me I should find. Angelo plucked it- 
and called to me, “ JEcco, ecco lufioreT I took it out of his hand; 
it was our forget-me-not. Camomiles, pansies, and ranunculi 
bloomed in great numbers in the rocks of the very summit, and 
the edges of the fields of snow were adorned by our violets. 

It cost us great trouble to climb over the rocks of tlie 
Frate; and, when at length over, a patch of snow threatened to 
stop our passage, which the goatherd wished to avoid by going 
round it; but I, as a northern, should have been too sorry to 
miss this excellent slide, so I sat myself upon Angela’s pehne, 
and slid bravely down. So I had a slide in the heat of Buuiniexv 
and in Italy too, \mder the forty-second degree of latitude. 

Wo had our breakfast at tho foot of a peak, and then, 
strengihened by some bread and fresh water, coniinuod our 
descent. I looked in vain for the wild animals that inhabit tho 
rocks of Monte Hot on do, tho muflro or wild sheep, and the 
bandit. Though Angelo assured me there were plenty in the 
cleft we passed, I could not discover any. I saw only a single 
wild creature on those hoiglits, tho pretty Alpine blackbird of 
Monte Botondo, a beautiful grey bird, with red, black, and white 
feathers in his wings. 

The Corsican wild sheep, the or mvfflone, is a remarkable 
production of tho island. It is a line animal with spiral horns, 
silky wool, and strong limbs, and of a brownish-black coloui\ 
He lives in the highest regions of eternal snow, and mounts 
higher and higher the more tho sunxmor sun dispels the snow 
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from the lower parts of the mountains. By day he roams about 
the rocky tarns, where he finds green pasture, by night he again 
seeks the snow. He sleeps upon the snow, and the ewe bears 
her lambs upon the snow. Like the chamois, the muifro ap¬ 
points sentinels. Sometimes in a hard winter, when their 
pastures are covered by deep snow, these wild sheep come in fiocks 
among the herdsmen s goats, and they are often seen peacefully 
grazing with the herd in the valleys of Yivario, Hiolo, and 
Guagno. The young mufiro may be tamed and becomes tract¬ 
able, but not the old one. They are often pursued; and when 
the noise of the chase is heard up in the Corsican mountains, 
and shot upon shot echoes from the rocks, people know that the 
mufiro or the bandit is being hunted. Both are brothers in 
wildness, and inountain companions, and both climb to the 
eternal snows. 

After a descent of three hours I reached the cabins again; and 
now, that my purpose was fulfilled, they appeared to me so 
dismal, and their atmosphere, by comparison with the pure ether 
I had just been breathing, so dreadful, that after an hour’s rest 
I had the mule saddled and set out on the road to Corte. I 
hade the good folk of Co di Mozzo a friendly farewell, and wished 
that their flocks and herds might multiply as those of Jacob, and 
that their children might enjoy prosperity. They all escorted 
me to the end of the hovels, and shouted an honestly meant 
Emivoi after me as I I'ode down the hill. 

A few hours later I found myself again in the climatic region 
where chestnuts and citrons ripen; and so T had traversed in 
one day three climatic zones, from ther eternal snows to the gar¬ 
dens of Corte, which is equivalent to a journey from the severe 
winter of Norway to the countries of the south of Europe. 


CHAPTER y. 

YENDETTA DR NOT? 

I WAS not destined to depart altogether in peace from the 
peaceful Coiije; and it was my guide to Monte Rotondo who 
was to blame for this. I did not discover till after my return 
to the town, what a passionate man I had confided myself to, 
Altliougli he had told me an untruth, and had fox'ced me, from 
his ignorance of the way to the summit, to take Angelo the 
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goatherd as my guide, I gave him the full sum originally stipu¬ 
lated. But he, in the most impudent manner, demanded half his 
payment over and above. His and my strong words drew some 
Corsican gentlemen to the spot, who took my side. “ See,” said 
* one of them to the guide, “this is a stranger, and a stranger has 
always claims upon us,” I replied to this good-natured pleader, 
that I laid my claim not as a stranger but as a man, and that I 
should instantly apply to the authorities of the town if the mad¬ 
man molested me any further. He threw his money on the table 
and went off in a passion, crying that he should soon find means 
of revenging himself on the German. Hereupon the landlady of 
the locanda came in and told me to be on my guard, for that the 
fellow was excessively passionate, and in the previous year had 
stabbed a man in the market-place. 

In consternation at this news, I inquired the circumstances. 

“It was,” said the hostess, “because the Luccliesc had beaten the 
man’s little brother for hanging on to his cart, as children do. The 
lad ran crying and complaining to his brother, and the latter 
instantly sprang after the fellow with his dagger, and murdered 
him with a single blow.” 

“How was he punished?”—“By five months’ imprisonment, 
for there were no means of directly proving the crime against 

•hii-n .’’_“ITow I confess, la giusiizicb Gona h un foco corta. But, 

my good woman, you know this man’s choleric temper, and that 
he had shed blood, and yet you gave me this devil for a guide, 
and suffered a stranger to go up the lonely mountains unarmed, 
in the company of a murderer 1” 

“ I thought, sir, you would .see it in his face, and I gave you 
a wink too, several times. The fellow had offered, and, if I had 
been the cause of his rejection, 1 should have had an account to 
settle with him.” 

It occurred to me now for the first time, that the good wo¬ 
man had asked, when I set off with my guide, “When do you 
think you shall he back again ? ” and that on my answering, lu 
two days,” she shrugged her shoulders, and seemed to say some¬ 
thing with her eyes. 

“ Well, let it be,” said I, “ I shall not give the fellow a 
quatrino more than his claim, and there’s an end of it.” In, the 
evening he came back, and merely fetched his due from the 
hostess. Yet, although he appeared to have acknowledged him¬ 
self in the wrong, I deemed it necessary to be cautious, and 
<Jid not go out of the town after dark. 
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On the following evening I took a, walk in company of a 
Corsican officer, whose acquaintance I had made. Outside the 
town-gate I saw a small specimen of Corsican temperament, A 
lad of about fifteen years had fastened a horse to a fence, and 
was stoning it, quite beside himself with rage, and screaming# 
like a raving beast: the poor animal having probably been res¬ 
tive and disobedient 1 stood still, and, exasperated at such 
bestial cruelty, cried out to the lad to stop stoning the animal. 
My companion instantly said to me, For Heaven’s sake, come 
away and be quiet!” 1 did as he said, and pondered long on the 

scene, and on the apprehensive manner in which my companion 
had said these words to me in an undertone. It was another 
glimpse into the condition of the Corsicans. 

In a short time the lad dashed past on his horse, like a re¬ 
vengeful spirit, with his hair flying; his countenance burning, 
and his eyes flashing fire—the whole apparition passing by 
headlong, like an ebullition of rage. 

At this moment the thought crossed my mind that I was after 
all among barbarians, and I felt a sudden craving for Florence 
and its gentle people. 

But uncomfortable sensations multiplied during tbis walk. 
When we had walked barely half a mile further up the hills, I 
saw my guide with his gun on his shoulder, going off from the 
road to a neighbouring height, where he sat down on a rock, 
taking his gun on his knees. I could not tell whether he still 
cherished a grudge against me, and meditated any dark design; 
but it was possible. I pointed him put to my companion, and 
passed on quietly, not to display any appearance of fear; but 
the air seemed rather oppressive. He will not shoot at you,” 
said my companion, if you have not offended him in words. 
But if you.have, I cannot answer for the consequences, for these 
men cannot put up with an offence.”—Accordingly he did not 
shoot; and this was a great kindness of this vampire, this poor 
devil I was going to say, who is to be accounted rather unfor¬ 
tunate. than guilty. For nature is here more at fault than man. 
The blood shed on the Corsican mountains is seldom shed for 
common greed, gain, or worldly advantage, but most of all for a 
false sense of honour. The Corsicans engage in a knightly duel 
for life and death. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

FROM CORTE TO AJACCIO. 

The road from Corte to Ajaccio rises for many miles as yon 
go southwards, till you come to the mountain Monte d^Oro. 
It leads through a cheerful and well-cultivated undulating 
country, and glorious chestnut groves. Nothing can be brighter 
and more cheerful than the landscapes of the canton of Ser- 
raggio, which was the former of Venaco. Brooks flowing- 
from Monte Rotondo traverse a lovely green country, on the hills 
of which villages are situated, such as Pietro, Casa Nova, Riven- 
tosa, and Poggio. 

^ Poggio di Yenaco preserves the memory of the handsome Ar- 
rigo Colonna, who was Count of Corsica in the tenth century. 
One picks up in passing many a charming picture connected 
with some romantic tale, and this is always one of the great 
pleasures of travel. Arrigo was so handsome in form, and so 
fascinating in manners, that he was called the Bel Messere * 
under this appellation he still lives in the mouth of the people! 
His wife, too, was noble and beautiful, and his seven children 
were all young and lovely. But his enemies wished to deprive 
him of his supremacy, ajpid a ruthless Sardinian conspired with 
them against his ^e. The murderers fell upon him one day, 
and assassinated him, and threw his seven children into the little 
lake “ of the seven bowls.Now, when the fell deed was done, 
there arose a voice in the air, which cried plaintively, “ Bel Mes¬ 
sere is dead I Miserable Corsica, hope for no prosperity again!” 
All people began to grieve for Bel Messere. But his wi dow took 
up sword and spear, and marched with her vassals to the castle 
of Tralavedo, to which the murderers had retfred, burned it down, 
and killed them all. On the green hills of Yenaco nine ghosts 
are still often seen wandering by night; these are the ghosts of 
Bel Messere, his wife, and the seven poor children. ^ 

It was Sunday. The people were strolling about in the vil¬ 
lages, and generally sitting round the church, like their fathers 
in the days of old—a beautiful picture on a quiet Sunday, peo¬ 
ple celebrating the holy day, and keeping the Lord’s peace. But 
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even on Sunday, £»nd before tbe cburcb-door, a gunshot may be 
heard, and then the scene is changed. 

Near Vivario, the country becomes wilder, and the mountains 
naore considerable. Many a one pauses before the threshold of 
the little church of Vivario to remark a gravestone, on which is 
written in Latin the biblical verse, Maledictus qui percus- 

SERIT CLAM PROXIMUM SUUM, ET DICET OMKIS POPULUS, AmEK. 
(Cursed be he that smiteth his neighbour secretly. And all the 
people shall say, Amen.— DeuU xxvii. 24.) The stone tells a 
story of revenge from the seventeenth century; beneath it the 
avenger lies buried. Blessed be the memory of the priest of 
Vivario, who took this saying from the Bible and wrote it on 
the stone ! They say it is the talisman of Vivario; for it com¬ 
memorates the'last case of blood-revenge in the village. Would 
that the hand that wrote it had been a giant’s hand, and had 
written in giant letters over the whole of Corsica, Maledictus qui 
percusserit clam proxinium suum^ et dket omnis populus, Amen! 

There is a small guard-house, with a garrison of ten men, in a 
wild and lonely situation in the mountains of Vivario. The 
great valley of the Tavignano closes in here, and an elevated 
liclge fox'ms the water-shed between it and the Gravone, which 
flows in the opposite direction, south-west to Ajaccio. On the 
confines of the two valleys are the two snow-covered mountains, 
the Monte Benoso and the Monte d’Oro, the latter of which is 
only a few metres lower than Monte Botondo, and superior to it 
in the grandeur of its forms. One keeps the mountain in sight 
in front for many hours. ^ 

One next passes through the glorious forest of Vizzavoua, be¬ 
tween the two mountains. This consists chiefly of larches 
(Pinus lari^, which often attain a height of 120 feet, and a thick¬ 
ness of 21. Among all the pine tribe this mighty, broad-branch¬ 
ing, fragrant larch is surely next to the cedar in grandeur; not 
having seen the cedars of Asia, I may at least affirm the Corsi¬ 
can larches to be the finest of all the trees that I have ever seen. 
It was always an enchanting sight to me, to see it in its dark 
and silent majesty on the immense granite crags of those moun¬ 
tains. It well suits this royal tree to grow on granite : it rises 
high above the rocks, which are forcibly penetrated by its roots, 
and it stands gloriously and majestically in many places known 
only to the eagle or the wild sheep. There are in the forest, 
also, beautiful pines, red beeches, evergreen oaks (ilex), and firs. 
There is plenty of game concealed there, especially deer, which. 
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are small in Corsica ; the -wild-boar is found more towards the 
coast, where he is eagerly hunted. 

The forest of Vizzavona is the second in size, and comes next 
to that of Aitone in the canton of ‘Evi.sa, which belongs to 
Ajaccio. All these fore.=its are in mountainous regions : some 
belong to the state, but most to the communes. Here, too, great 
treasures are yet to be found. I saw a snake on the road, bask¬ 
ing in the sun. Corsica possesses only two IdnJs of snakes, and 
no venomous animals, with the exception of a spider, called MaU 
mignatto, whose bite brings on a sudden numbness of the body, 
and occasionally even death, and the venomous ant, Innafantato. 

It was about noon that I passed the forest. The air was 
stidingly hot, but the wood offered its cool and refreshing 
streams, which trickle down on every side tow'ards the Gravone. 
Seneca can never have tasted Corsican mountain streams, since 
he says in his epigram that Corsica possesses no draught of water. 

At length we reached the mountain ridge which fonns the 
highest point on the road to Ajaccio, 3500 feet above the sea. 
This is the Foce of Yizzavona, which is mentioned in many a 
Corsican ballad. 

The road now de.scencls into the Gravone valley- This fruit¬ 
ful -valley is formed by two chains of mountains, the northern 
issuing from Monte d’Oro, and ending in the Punta della Parata 
above Ajaccio, and pai'ting the water system of the Gravone 
from that of the Liamone; the southern running in a parallel 
direction from Monte Renoso, and separating the valley of the 
Gravone from that of Prunelli. On both sides of the Gravone 
are hamlets on the lulls, jjvhich look more cheerful than* I have 
found them elsewhere in Corsica. 

The first place in the canton is Bocognano, which is near the 
entrance of the wild defile of Yizzavona. It is surrounded by 
da,rk mountains covered with wood, and having snow-clad sum¬ 
mits, and the whole district bears a solemn grandiose character. 
It is inhabited by poor herdsmen, a strong and brave popula¬ 
tion. Those who do not feed on milk, live on chestnuts. Many 
manufacture the pdone. Arms are hej'e universal. The appear¬ 
ance of such strong men with their double-barrelled guns, their 
carchera and brown woollen coats,Is quite in keeping with the 
gloomy Alpine mountains and pine forests all niouiid. These 
Corsicans look iron, like the fuLoili they carry. The people 
seemed to me here to have remained stationary, and to have 
rusted since the dreary middle-ages, 

• 
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The road constantly descends towards Ajaccio. At last we saw 
the magnificent bay. It was five o’clock in the afternoon, when 
we approached the town. The more richly planted hills, vine¬ 
yards, and olive grounds, and a fruitful plain called the Cam- 
poloro, in which the Gravone valley terminates near the bay, 
announced the capital of Corsica; which showed itself at 
length as a row of white houses running out into the bay, 
at the foot of a chain of hills, and surrounded by rural cot¬ 
tages. An avenue of elm-trees leads along the bay into the 
town: and so I entered with joyful emotion the small native 
place of the man who shook the world. 
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CHAPTER I, 

AJACCIO. 

Ajaccio lies a,t tlie northern end of a whicli is reckoned 
among the finest in the world. Its two coast-lines are of un¬ 
equal length : the northern one is shorter^ and runs on in a wes¬ 
terly direction as far as the Piinta della Parata, a point of laud, 
opposite which are the Isole Sauguinarie, or Eloody Islands : 
the southern side of the gulf trends from north to south with 
many curves, as far as Cape Muro, sailing round which you come 
into the bay of Yaliiico. 

One sees on the northern coast no villages, and on the 
southern but few, and several solitary towers anti fmiali. The 
northern end of the gulf is frowned upon by several high 
mountains, one of which i^s Pozzo di Eorgo ; they are the moun¬ 
tains that confine the Gravone valley, which terminates in the 
fruitful plain of Campo di Loro* The situation of Ajaccio bears 
a surprising analogy to that of Naples. 

They say that Ajaccio is one of the oldest towns in Corsica. 
The fabling chroniclers of the island derive it from the hero 
Ajax; others from Ajazzo, the son of the Trojan prince Cni'so, 
who wandered with -^neas to the western sea, canied off Sica, 
a niece of Dido, and thus gave the island the name of Corsica. 
According to the statement of Ptolemy, the ancient town of 
TJrcinium, which is said to bo the Adjacinm of the earliest part 
of the middle ages, lay on the gulf of Ajaccio ; and tliis town is 
always coupled with the oldest towns of the island, Aleria, Ma¬ 
riana, Nebiuru, and Sagona, which are decayed. 

But ancient Ajaccio stood not on the site of the modem town, 
bjit on a more northern hill on the gulf, called San Giovanni,' 
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On its summit are tlie ruins of an old castle, called Gastello 
Yeccliio, and there were formerly seen there remains of the old 
cathedral, in which the loishops of Ajaccio long continued to be 
consecrated. These mins are gone, and nothing now betrays 
the former existence of a town upon the spot. But many old 
Koinan ruins were found in the vineyards, and large vessels of 
tei'ra cotta of an oval form, sepulchral urns, which always con¬ 
tained a skeleton and a key. They say, also, that the vaulted 
graves of the Moorish kings used to be shown there, but they 
have disappeared. 

The new town, with the citadel, was founded by the Bank of 
St. George of Genoa, in the year 1492. It was the seat of a 
lieutenant or vicegerent of the governor of Bastia, and was 
not raised to the dignity of capital of the island till ItJll, at 
the instigation of Madame Letitia and Cardinal Fesch, who 
wished by this exaltation to distinguish their own and the 
Emperor’s birthplace. 

From the above-mentioned hill of San Giovanni, the best 
view of the town and neighbourhood is gained. It presents the 
most cheerful picture that can be imagined, and no other Corsi¬ 
can town can compare with it. Its horizon is incomparable— 
mountains lost in the clouds far in the interior of the land, the 
majestic gulf bathed in azure light, a southern sky, and Italian 
vegetation—no finer combination can be conceived; and there 
lies an idyllic, quiet, and harmless town of 11,500 inhabitants, 
concealed in the foliage of elm-trees, and bearing rule over a 
country that looks as if it were intended to contain an imperial 
metropolis. ^ 

Ajaccio is situated on a tongue of land, the point of which 
is occupied by the castle. Next to this follows the town, 
extending also in both directions along the gulf. The avenue 
of elms and plane-trees which leads to the town, is continued 
through its main street, the Cours Napoleon; for this is, in 
reality, a prolongation of the road from Corte. It has had to 
be partly blasted out of the rocks, of which there are two close 
by the bouses and the enti*ance into the town. In this Oorso 
the elms change into orange-trees of tolerable height, which give 
to the street a festive and rich appearance. The houses are 
high, but without any fine architecture. The grey Venetian 
bhnds, which are preferred in Corsica instead of the bright green 
ones of Italy, are characteristic features; they give a dull and 
monotonous expression to the houses. All the more considerabk 
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houses of the Corso stand on the right hand side, and the little 
Gabriel Theatre, the neat Prefecture, and the Barracks. 

I was surprised by the rural stillness in all these streets of 
Ajaccio j their names only appeal to the traveller, and tell the 
story of Napoleon. There may be read, Conrs Napoleon, Rue 
Napoleon, Rue Fesch, Rue Cardinal, Place Letitia, and Rue du 
Roi de Rome, which calls up sad reminiscences. The memory 
of Napoleon is indeed the soul of the town, and one lounges 
from one street to another, buried in thoughts of the wondeiTul 
man and his childhood, and one has soon jiassed through them 
all. Parallel with the Conrs Napoleon runs the Rue Fesch. 
The former leads on to the broad Place du Diamant, whicdi lies 
on the sea-coast, and commands a fine view of the gulf and its 
southern shore; the latter ends in the market-place (du marche), 
and leads to the harbour. These are the two chief streets and 
the two chief squares of Ajaccio. Small hy-lanes unite them, 
and traverse the tongue of laud. The stillness invites one so 
charmingly to call up reminiscences, and the blue gulf also lies 
spread out so still and smooth, like a mirror, before one’s eyes 1 
The gulf maybe seen in almost every street; and the eye is 
never imprisoned between walls, for the chief streets are broa<l, 
the squares large and planted with green trees, aiul the sea and 
the green olive-giouncls that rise hard by the town, peep in 
wherever yon may chance to stand. Ajaccio is a land and sea 
town at the same time—you live there in the midst of nature. 

As evening name on, the Corso and the Plane du Diamant 
were enlivenedbypromenaders, who wished to enjoy the couluoss 
of the air. The military band played in the Place, and tlie 
people walked and stood about in blithesome groups. The 
women generally wore black veils, and those of the mill die 
station of life were covered by the black faldetta. One might 
fancy one’s-sclf standing any where on a Spanish coast. 

The Ajaccines have really the most beautiful promenades in 
the world, whether on the square bearing so fabulous a name, or 
along the gulf, beneath avenues of elms, and in vineyards and 
olive grounds, I know few places that oiler so lino a view as 
this rural Place du Diamant, of Ajaccio. Close by it roar the 
waves of the sea, and on the land side it is enclosed by cheerful 
rows of houses, among which are a stately military liospital, and 
an elegant seminary for priests, and it is backed by a green hill. 
A stone sea-wall jirotects it against the gulf; in a few ste 2 )s uno 
is^on the shore, which is girt by a promenade. 
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I found notliin^ more delightful in Ajaccio, than to stroll in 
the cool of the evening on that Diamond Square, when the west 
wind blew over the gulf, or to sit on the sea-wall, and feed my 
eyes on the enchanting panorama of sea and mountain around 
me. The Italian sky beams at that time of day with a fairy 
light; the air is so clear, that the Milky-way and Yen us cast 
long streaks of light over the gulf, and the waves reflect a mild 
radiance. Wherever they tremble, or a passing boat furrows 
the surface behind it, they quivei with phosphorescent sparks. 
The shove right opposite is shrouded in night; the/ct/ia/'i burn 
on the points of land, and at many spots on the mountains great 
fires are se^n blazing. They burn down the bush about August, 
to gain cultivable laud, which is at the same time manured with 
the a^hes. I saw these fires burning on for many days ; by day 
they roll volumes of white smoke over the mountains, by night 
they shine like volcanos over the gulf, and then the resemblance 
to the gulf of Naples becomes really surprising. Thus one may 
enjoy a splendid illumination on the Diamond Square of Ajaccio 
every evening. 

The market-place is not less beautiful, if its view is not so 
comprehensive. One surveys from it the secure and splendid 
harbour, which is bounded by a granite molo, a design of 
Napoleon’s. A fine quay of granite terminates the hai'bour-side 
of the market-place, which, planted as it is with trees, looks 
quite rural and peaceful. At its entrance stands the chief well 
of Ajaccio, a large cube of marble, from the sides of which the 
water streams into semicircular basins. It is thronged from 
morning till evening, and I could nefe look at these groups of 
women and children drawing water, without thinking of the 
well-scenes in the Old Testament. In a hot country, the well 
of water is in truth the well of poetry and sociality ; the hearth 
and the well are the earliest consecrated centres of union of 
human communities. The women no longer draw water here 
as in Bastia, in those antique metal vessels, but in little barrels, 
or stone pitchei's of terra cbtta, with a handle over the aperture. 
These pitchers too are ancient; but they have also the stone 
vessels with long narrow necks, which look quite Etruscan. The 
poor people in the unfruitful island of Capraja, gain their liveli¬ 
hood partly by the manufacture of such vessels, which are sent 
far and wide for sale. 

On this same market-place behind the well, close before the 
harbour and before the elegant town-hall, stands a marble 
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statue of Napoleon, on an extravagantly high, and by no means 
beautifully tapering, pedestal of granite. The inscription is as 
follows: To the Emperor Napoleon, his native town (dedicates 
this statue). May 5, 1850, in the second year of the Presidency 
of Louis Napoleon.” Ajaccio had long made exertions for a 
monument to Napoleon, and always without success. The 
arrival of a work of art in Corsica was no small event for the 
island. Now it happened that the family of Bonaparte was once 
sending a statue of G-anymede to Signor Ramolino. When the 
people saw it landed from the ship, they took the eagle of Gany¬ 
mede for the imperial eagle, and Ganymede liim.self for Napoleon; 
so they collected in the market-place, and demanded that the 
statue might be at once set up on the cubic pedestal of the well, 
that they might at length have the great Napoleon in marble in 
the market-place. In converting the Trojan youth Ganymede 
into their countryman Napoleon, the honest Corsicans seem 
surely to have verified the chronicler’s fable, that the Ajaccines 
are derived from a Trojan prince. 

The beautiful statue of Napoleon by Bartolini the Florentine, 
was in reality intended for Ajaccio; but they could not agree 
about the price of 60,000 francs, and so Bartolini’s work does 
not adorn Ajaccio. The statue of Napoleon on the niaiket-place 
is only a mediocre work of Laboureur; but its position in 
the face of the gulf most advantageously enlianccs its local 
effect. It is a consular statue. The consul gazes from Ids 
pedestal out over the sea, turning from his diminutive native 
town to the vast element. He wears the Roman toga, and a 
laurel-crown upon his he^d; he has his right hand upon a rudder, 
which rests on the globe of the world. The idea is a good and 
happy one; for in sight of the giilf the rudder is a perfectly 
natural symbol, and doubly appropriate in tlie haml of the 
islanders. The contemplative mind here dwells on the history, 
not of the finished, hut of the growing ruler, as ho saw this 
little world of Ajaccio around him, in which he, the mightiest 
man in Europe, went about as a child and as a youth, 
not knowing what he was, and to what ends fate had destined 
him. Then memory roves again from the mavkct-placc to the 
sea, and sees the ^hip which brought General Napoleon from 
Egypt to Erance, anchor in this gulf here. Ho sat on hoard 
there by night, and hastily skimmed all tlie nowspai)ors that they 
could beat up for him in Ajaccio; and here it was that he 
formed the resolution of seizing that rudder by which ho was to 
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govern, not Prance alone, bub an empire and half the world, 
until it broke in his hands, and the man of Corsica was wrecked 
on the rocks of the island of St. Helena. 

A few ships lie in the harbour, two or three two-masters and 
some sailing boats. Being not exposed to the maestrale^ like 
the bay of San Piorenzo, but shelbered by the coast against all 
storms, this gulf could’receive the largest fleets on its splendid 
roadstead. But the harbour is dead, for all commerce is want¬ 
ing. Once in the week, on Saturday, a steamer comes from 
Marseille, bringing news and articles of use from the external 
world. I often heard Corsicans lamenting that Napoleon’s 
native town, though so eminently favoured by its incomparable 
position and happy climate, was no more than a petty town in 
any province of Prance. How small is the sale of waren, and how 
paltry is the native industry, one sees at once Ly a walk round 
the market-place, where most of the shops are on the lowest 
stoiy of the houses. One sees not a single shop for articles of 
luxury, but only the most absolutely indispensable trades, 
especially tailors and shoemakers; and anything tliat smacks in 
any degree of luxury, has an antiquated and worn out appearance. 

I found one single book-shop at Ajaccio, but even this is 
combined with a trade in small-wares; and sot\p, ribbons, knives, 
and baskets are sold together with books. Yet the town-hall 
has a library, considerable for Ajaccio, of 27,000 volumes. 
Lucian Bonaparte laid the foundation of it, and is said to have 
deserved better of Corsica for this collection of books than for his 
epic in twelve cantos, “La Cyrneiile.” The prefecture also 
possesses a valuable library, the archives of which are especially 
rich in important documents, for Corsican history. 

In the town-hall is preserved also the collection of pictures 
which Cardinal Fesch bequeathed to his native town. They are 
a thousand in number, but the poor citizens of Ajaccio cannot! 
display them, having no building suitable; so they have lain 
for years in the lumber-room. Fesch also designed his house to 
be given up for a public institution, first to the Jesuits, and then 
for a college, which now bears his name. It is composed of a 
principal and twelve teachers for various sciences. 

The poverty of Ajaccio, in institutions and in public build' 
groat. Its greatest treasure is the house of Bouaparce. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CASA BOKAPARTE. 

EeOjM the street of St. Charles you emerge on a small rectan¬ 
gular place. An elin-tree stands before an old-fashioned, yel- 
lowish-grey, stuccoed, three-storied house, with a flat roof, and a 
gallery on the roof, with six windows to the front, and worn-out 
looking doors. Un the corner of this house you read the in¬ 
scription, ''• Place Letitia.” 

jNlo marble tablet tells the stranger who comes from Italy, 
where the houses of great men announce themselves by inscrip¬ 
tions, that he stands before the house of Bonaparte. He knocks 
in vain at the door; no voice answers, and all the windows are 
fast closed with grey Venetian shutters, as if the house was in 
the state ot siege ot the Vendetta. , Not a creature appears in 
the square. Every thing around appears dead, as if really ex¬ 
tinct or scared away by the name of Napoleon. 

At last an old man appeared at a window in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and told me to come again in two hours, when he would 
procure the key for me. 

Bonaparte’s house, but little altered since his time, as they 
assured me, is, if not a pakce, yet at any rate the dwelling of a 
family of rank and consequence This is declared by its ex¬ 
terior; and it may be called really a palace, in comparison with 
the village-cabin in which Pasquale Paoli was born. It is roomy, 
comfortable, and cleanly. But all furniture has disappeared 
from the rooms, the tapestry alone being left upon the walls, and 
that IS worn out. The floor, which is inlaid with small red 
hexagonal flags in the Corsican fashion, shows itself injured in 
placps. The rooms were rendered quite dreary and uncomfort¬ 
able-looking by their bareness, and the darkness occasioned by 
the closed shutters. 

This dwelling-house was brightened up of old, in the time of 
the fair Letitia, by the life of a large family and cheerful hos¬ 
pitality; now it looks like a burial vault, and one searches in 
vain for any object on which imagination might seize, to fill up 
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tlie picture of tlie history of its mysterious inhabitants. The 
bare walls tell no tales. 

I dn not know when the house was built, but it can hardly he 
old. Genoa then governed the island, and perhaps Louis XIV. 
filled the world with the glory of himself and France. I thought 
of the time when the architect planned this house, and' pro¬ 
nounced his wonted blessing upon it. and when, by hallowed 
custom, the family who had had it built were escorted into it 
by their relations j—little thinking that capricious fortune would 
shower imperial and royal crowns u]jon this roof, and that it 
would be the cradle of a race of princes who should swallow up 
whole countries. 

The excited fancy seeks them all in these rooms, and sees them 
assembled round their mother—ordinary children, like other 
men’s children, schoolboys toiling at their Plutarch or Cmsar, 
tutored by their grave father and their great-uncle, Lucian, and 
the three young sisters growing np careless and rather wild, like 
their neighbours in the half-harbarous island town. There is 
Joseph the eldest, then Napoleon the second-horn, Lucian, Louis, 
Jerome; there Caroline, Eliza, and Pauline, the children of a 
notary of moderate income, who is incessantly and vainly carry¬ 
ing on lawsuits with the Jesuits of Ajaccio, to gain a contested 
estate which is necessary to his numerous family. For the fu¬ 
ture of his children fills him with anxiety. What will they be 
in the world, and how shall they secure a comfortable subsis¬ 
tence ? 

And behold! these same children, one after the other, take to 
themselves the mightiest crowns of ^ihe earth—tear them from 
the heads of the most unapproachable kings of Europe, wear 
them in the sight of all the world, and cause themselves to be 
embraced as brothers and br*others-in-la'w by emperors and kings; 
and great nations fall at tbeir feet, and deliver their land and 
people, blood and possessions, to the sons of the notary of Ajaccio! 
Napoleon is European Emperor; Joseph, King of Spain; Louis, 
King of Holland; Jerome, King of Westphalia; Pauline, a 
Princess of Italy; Eliza,, a Princess of Italy; Caroline, Queen of 
Naples. So many crowned potentates were hoim and educated 
in this little house by a lady unknown to fame, the daughter of 
a citizen of a small and seldom mentioned country-town, Letiiia 
Pamolino, who, at the age of fourteen, married a man equally 
unknown. Her throes were really throes of the world’s histoiy. 

There is not a tale in the Thousand and One Nights that 
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-would sound more fabulous tliaii the liistory of tlie family of 
Eonaparte. Tliat this tale, however, has become truth in the 
sober days of our modern age, must be regarded as a great 
achievement of histoiy, and as a gi'eat boon. It has violently 
broken through the course of human history, which was 
becoming ossified by political routine, and deadened by a 
kind of caste system; it has filled it with new motion and 
a new spirit, and j)ut man above political destiny. It has 
violently delivered human powers and human passions from the 
coercion of the traditionary class limits, and shown that the 
individual, though born in the dust, may become every thing 
attainable by man, since all men are equal. If the history of 
the Bonapart.es still seems fabulous to us, this is solely occasioned 
by the middle-age state in which our lile still moves, and by our 
inherited ideas of the immutable distinctions of society. Napo¬ 
leon is the political Faust. Not in his battles, but in his revo¬ 
lutionary nature, lies his greatness for the world’s history. He 
da.shed to earth the traditionary political gods. The history of 
this predestined man is therefore very simple, human, and 
natural; but it cannot be written yet. 

Even history is a pait of nature. There is in it a chain of cause 
and effect; and what we call genius or a great man, is always 
the result of definite conditions, and necessary. 

An almost unbroken contest of more than a thousand years, 
between Corsica and her tyrants, had preceded, before the great 
conqueror Napoleon was born, in whose nature this rock-bound 
island, and this energetic and battle-proof island people, pressed 
close on a narrow space^of ground, produced for themselves an 
organ whose law was boundlessness. This is the upward series, 
—the Corsican bandit, the Corsican soldier, Eonuccio della Eocca, 
Sampiero, Gaffori, Pasqiuile Paoli, Napoleon. 

I entered a little room with blue tapestry and two windows, 
one of which looks on a balcony towards the court, the other 
towai'ds the street* One sees in it a cupboard in the wall behind 
a tapestried door, and a fireplace bordered with yellow marble, 
and decorated by a few mythological bas-reliefs. In this room 
Napoleon was born, August 15, 1709. Is it not a curious, 
indescribable feeling that possesses the soul on the spot where a 
great man was born? It is surrounded by an atmosphere of 
undefined sanctity and mystery; it is like catching a glimpse of 
what is behind the curtain of nature, where nature silently 
creates the incomprehensible organs of her actions. But man 
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can perceiTB naught but the resulting phenomenon, and inquires 
in vain for the how. To stand still before the unsearchable 
mysteries of nature, and contemplate 'wonderingly the bright 
forms that rise out of darkness, is man’s religion. Nothing 
surely takes a firmer hold on the thinking man than the starry 
heavens of the night, and the starry heavens of the world’s history. 
They show other rooms too, the family dancing room, Madame 
Letitia’s room, Napoleon’s little bed-room, and his working- 
room. The two little cupboards are still to be seen in wliioh 
his schoolbooks were kept. There are now books in them: I 
pounced upon them eagerly, as if tliey could have been the books 
of Napoleon; but they were old faded books of law, theological 
works, a Livy, a Guicciarclm, and others, probably the property 
of the family of Pietra Santa, which is related to that of Bona¬ 
parte, and now possesses their house in Ajaccio. 

In this house it does cme good to represent to one’s-self the 
youthful history of Napoleon, which has never been placed on 
an adequate basis. I will tell what I have either heard or read 
on the subject. I am indebted for much to the recent work of 
Nasica, a Corsican, “Memoires sur I’enfance et la jeunesse de 
Napoleon jusqu’ I, Tage tie vingt-trois ans.” This book, dedi¬ 
cated to the nephew of Napoleon, is written insipidly and with¬ 
out discernment; hut it contains undoubtedly correct facts and 
a few valuable documents. 


CHAPTER ITT. 

THE BONAPARTE FAmLY. 

The origin of the family of Bonaparte cannot he made out 
with certainty. Low adulation has brought up the absurdest 
stories, to find for Napoleon the most ancient and exalted ances¬ 
tors. A pedigree has even been cousti-ucted, commencing with 
Manuel II., the eighth Greek emperor of thehoiise of the Comneni, 
and pretending that, after the fall of Constantinople, his two 
sous, emigrating under the name of Bonaparte, came first to 
Corfu, then to Naples, Rome, and Florence. From them the 
Corsican Bonapartes are then absurdly made to descend.^ 

That the family of Bonaparte played a part in the middle 
ages among the Signori of Italian cities, is historically demon¬ 
strated. They were inscribed in the Golden Book of Bologna* 
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among the Patricians of Florence, and in the Peerage of Trevitio. 
When Napoleon had become son-in-la'w of Austria, the Emperor 
Francis caused eager investigations about the Bonaparte family 
in Italy during the middle ages to be set on foot, and transmitted 
to his son-in-law some documents to prove that the Bonapartes 
had long been Lords of Treviso. Napoleon thanked him, and 
replied that he considered himself sufficiently honoured by being 
the Pudolf of Hapsbnrg of his race. And on another occasion 
he pushed aside the ancient patents of nobility which some one 
had rummaged up for him, with the wordy, “ I date my nobility 
from Millesimo and Montenotte.” 

When the Bonapartes came to Corsica is quite uncertain, 
Muratori has quoted a paper of the year 947, in which three 
Corsican Signori,*Otho, Domenico, and Guido make a present, 
documentarily attested, to Abbot Silverio of Monte Cristo, of 
their possession Venaco in Corsica; among the witnesses who 
signed this paper at Mariana, occurs a Messire Bonaparte, The 
family, or a branch of it, must, according to this, have crossed 
to Corsica at a very early date. Perhaps others followed in 
the course of later centuries; for the Tuscan Bonapartes were 
partly Guelfs and partly Ghibellins, and were alternately expelled 
as the one or the other ])arty was forced to leave the country. 
Some of them are known to have gone to Lnnigiana and to 
Sarzana, and to have entered the service of the powerful Lords 
Malaspina, with whom I worrld maintain them to have gone to 
Corsica also. Another branch remained in Tuscany, and became 
quite permanently established there, first in Florence, and sub¬ 
sequently in the small Tuscan town of San Miniato al Tedesco, 
which lies on the road to Pisa. The family had their family 
vault in the church of San Spirito at Florence, and there, in the 
cloister of the convent, I read on a gravestone the following 
inscription, in the old orthography:— 

S. hi 

Ijlcrn hi ^iafrumii 

^uanaptxrf-c. (& hi Siitrt Jtsanh^jnti. ' 

The arms upon it display a star both above and below the 
chevron; significuntly enough, for the star has risen twice on 
the hou<5e of Bonaparte. 

Members of the family remained in San Miniato down to 
Napoleon’s time. After his Leghorn expedition, Napoleon 
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tbuiicl there the last of that branch of the Bonapartes^ an old 
canon, JFihppo Bonaparte, v?‘ho made the young hero his heir, 
and died in the year 1799. 

As to the Bonapartes in Corsica or in Ajaccio, they certainly 
ascend to IMessire Francesco Bonaparte, who died 1567 ; the 
Corsican branch of the family had nndoirbtedly come over from 
Sarziina. For perspicuity’s sake I give a little genealogical 
table:— 

rKAJ^-CESCO BONAPARTE, lflC7. 

GABRIELE BONAPARTE MESSTEE, 

(built towers at Ajaccio a^^allLst the Baibaicsiiues ) 

GERONEMO BONAPARTE EGRiIgIUS, PROCURATOR NOBILIS, 

(Clue! of the Eliieis ot Ajaccio) 

FRANCESCO 'bONAPARTE, 

(Capitaiio of the town) 

1 -- 1 

SEBASTIANO BONAPARTE FULVTO BONAPARTE. 

CARLO BONAPARTE NOBILIS LOUOVTCo'bONAPAHTE, 1632, 

I (Manioil jVIorjd of Gotiiii j 

GIUSEPPE BONAPARTE, 

(Eliiei ot the town ) 

I' T 

SEBASTIAN BONAPARTE, MAGNIFICUS, LUCLVNO BONAPARTE, 

(Elder of the town, 17G0.) (Axchdeacou.) 

C ARLO M\niA BONAPARTE, ^ 

(horn JIarcli 2D, 174C, Napoleon’s 
father, inaiTied Letitia Eaniohiio.) 


The Bonapartes played no part in the history of Corsica. 
Eespected in their own town, and hononred with titles of 
nobility .by the Genoese, to whom Ajaccio was obliged to be 
•submissive, they limited themselves to taking a part in the 
civil government of Ajaccio. Not till Carlo Bonaparte does 
this name become respected, and in a certain sense historical 
over the whole of Corsica. 

Napoleon’s father, then, was bom at Ajaccio, March 29, 1746, 
in stormy times, when the Corsicans were gathering up all their 
strength to shake off the hated Genoese yoke. Gaffori was the 
head of the Corsicans, and Pasquale was still in exile at Naples. 
It had become customary with the Bonapartes at Ajaccio to send 
their children to Tuscany for their education, and especially to 
let them study at Pisa: for the Bonapartes remembered their 
Florentine nobility, and never ceased to assert it. Carlo Bona¬ 
parte himself was styled Nobile and Patrician of Florence. 
However, young Carlo passed his first time of study at Paoli’a 
newly founded academy at Corte, and then went to the univep-' 
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sity of Pisa, where he found many students his countrymen. 
He studied the science of law, and is said to have gained esteem 
by his knowledge, and affection by his liberality. Returning to 
his country after taking the degree of doctor of laws, he soon 
became the most popular advocate in Ajaccio. 

Carlo Bonaparte, exceedingly handsome, eloquent, and of bril¬ 
liant intellect, soon attracted the notice of Paoli, who generally 
had a correct eye for character. He took him into his service, 
and employed him in business of state. In the year 1764, the 
young advocate made the acquaintance of the most beautiful girl 
in Ajaccio, Letitia Hamolino, who was fourteen years old. An 
ardent affection sprang up between them; but the Bamolinos 
were of the Genoese party, and would not give their daughter in 
marriage to a Paolist. Paoli himself then mediated between 
them, and managed to gain over Letitia’s parents, so that they 
gave their consent to the marriage. Letitia’s mother, when a 
widow, married M. Pesch, captain in the Swiss regiment in the 
service of Genoa, and from this marriage was born the subsequent 
Cardinal Fesch. 

So Paoli made young Carlo Bonaparte his secretary, and took 
him to Corte, the seat of government. Letitia aceom])anied him, 
though against her will. The catastrophe now came to the Cor¬ 
sican cause; the French had already entered the island after the 
treaty of Fonj^ainehleau, and when the issue seemed to hang ui^on 
the edge of the sword, the people were convened to a pai'liamerit 
to deliberate upon the course to he taken. Carlo Bonaparte, in 
a fiery patriotic speech, gave his vote for war with France. 

After the disastrous battle of Ponte Nuovo, when every one 
sought his safety in flight, and the French were already advan¬ 
cing upon Corte, some hundreds of persons of distinguished fami¬ 
lies fled to Monte Botondo, among whom w^ere Carlo Bonaparte 
and his wife, who was then pregnant with ISapoleon. The 
mountain presented a sad sight of despairing, helpless men, 
and of women and children who feared that tlioir ]a.st hour was 
come. Thus passed several days of anxiety and uncertainty in 
those wilds among the shepherds. At last there appeared French 
officers upon the mountain with a flag of peace, ^ent out by 
Count Be Yaux, who had entered Corte. They announced to the 
fugitives that the island had submitted, and that Paoli was about 
to take ship for the continent, and that they harl nothing to fear, 
and might come down from the mountain to their homes. The 
fugitives immediately sent a deputation to Corte, with Carlo 
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Bonaparte and Lorenzo Giubega of Calvi at its bead, who, when 
they had received passports of socurity for all the fugitive fami- 
Ues, returned to Monte Botnndo to fetch them away. 

Bonaparte descended the mountains with his wife to the pas¬ 
toral district of Niolo. To reach Ajaccio by this difficult road, 
they had to cross the Liamono; and. this river being swollen, 
Letitia was exposed to the danger of drowning, and was only 
saved from tho stream by her courage and the promptness uf her 
conductors. Carlo Bonaparte now desired to accompany Paoli, 
his friend and p.atron, into exile, considering it dishonourable to 
remain when their common country had fallen into the power 
of the French. But the entreaties of his uncle. Archdeacon 
Lucian, and the tears of his wife, prevailed upon him to relm- 
quish this desperate idea. So he stayed in the island, returned 
to Ajaccio, and bec.ame assessor of the Eoyal Tribunal, then 
under French supremacy. Marbccuf treated him with gi-eat 
distinction; and it was by his inanenco that Carlo procured for 
his eldest son Joseph a place in the seminary of Autun, and for 
his second son, Napoleon, a position in tho military school at 
Brienne. Thus it was Marbccuf,, the couqnrvor of Corsica, who 
rendered possible the career the young Corsican, Napoleon 
Bonapaite. Ho visited very frequently at the liouse of Bona¬ 
parte, and passed many a pleasant hour in tho snoioty of the 
beautiful Madame Letitia: tbi.s, and tbo patroiuigo granted to 
her second son, prompted the enemies of tho fc’rePch Count to 
spread scandalous rumours to the disparagement of the fair 

mother of Napoleon. /nit, 

Marbccuf wa.s, however, under ohligaiions to Carlo Bonaparte. 
When G eneral Narhonne Fritzlar w.as i titidgiiing against the hatter 
with a view of gaining the command-iu-chief in Corsica, Bona¬ 
parte had provailecl upon tho French ministry, by his counsel, 
to retain Marbccuf in the govcmnmnt of tbo island. Tho Count 
requited this service by his friendship and good-will, and by 
the recommendation of the young military scholar Napoleon to 
the influential family of Brienne. Carlo Bonapai-to showed his 
attachment to Marbccuf by every possible means. T have road a 
sonnet of bis to tho count, which I will not publish hocanso it 
is not characteristic; eveiy educated Italian ought to be able to 
make a pi'otty good sonnet in Ttalian. 

In the year 1777, Na]iolcon’,s father, being oleqtod a deputy of 
the nobility for Corsica, travelled by way of Flwonoo to Paris. 
He repaired tliithcr once more to^ toriuinato his lawsuit with, 
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the Jesuits of Ajaccio concerning certain estates. But he cJred 
on the way, at Montpellier, in Pebruary of the year 1785, in 
the thirty-ninth year of his age, of the same disease of the stomach 
which was to prove fatal to his son Napoleon. In his dying 
dreams he was always thinking of Napoleon, a proof that he had 
rested all his hopes upon that son; he exclaimed when dying, 
‘‘ Where is h^apoleon'/ why comes he not to aid his father with 
his great sword'?” He passed away in the arms of his son Joseph. 
He was buried at Montpellier. When Napoleon had become 
emperor, the citizens of this town proposed to erect a monument 
to his father. But Napoleon replied that they should let the 
dead rest in peace; for if he were to erect a statue to his father, 
who was so long dead, his gi'andfather and his great grandfather 
Hiight with the same right claim the same honour. Subse¬ 
quently Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, caused his father’s 
body to be disinterred, and buried at St. Leu. 

Napoleon was at school in Paris when his father died. This 
is the letter of consolation which the youth of sixteen wrote to 
his mother:— 

“ PAnts, 3Iarc/i 29, 1785. 

“ My dear Mother —Time has today somewhat calmed the 
first outbreak of my grief, and I hasten to testify to you the 
gratitude inspired by the goodness you have always had towards 
us. Console yourself, my dear mother : circumstances demand 
it. We shall double our solicitude and our thankfulness, and 
be happy if we can in any degree make up to you by our 
obedience for the inestijnable loss of a beloved husband. I 
conclude, my dear mother: my grief commands me to close, 
entreating yoir at the same time to calm your own. My health 
is excellent, and I pray Heaven daily to bless you with a similar 
gift. Offer my respects to my Aunt Gertrude, Minana Saveria, 
Slinana Pesch, the. 

“ P.S.—The Queen of France has given birth to a prince, 
called the Duke of Normandy, on the 27th March, 7 p.m. 

“ Your very devoted and affectionate son, 

“NAPOLEON DE BONAPARTE.” 

If this laconic letter of young Napoleon is genuine, it has 
some value. 

Carlo Bonaparte was a man of brilliant parts, a clear head, 
ardent eloquence, and patriotism; and yet, as we have seen, he 
yielded to the pressure of circumstances, and possessed a certain 

2c 
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political prudence. He loved splendour and profusion. On his 
death, Madame Letitia was only thirty-five years old, and had 
borne him thirteen children, of whom five were dead. Jerome 
was a cliild in the cradle. 

The head of the family was now Archdeacon Lucian, who 
administered the family property with strictness. The Bona- 
partes possessed some landed estates, vineyards, and herds. 


CHAPTER IV. 

NAPOLEON’S BOYHOOD. 

T myself also am a mortal man like to all, and the offspring of him that was 
first made of the earth.—VrisnoM of Solomon, vii. 1. 

There is a gi'eat charm in picturing to one’s-self an extraordi¬ 
nary man as a child, at the age when he is lost among his 
fellows, and is still untouched by destiny. One feels tempted 
to discover even in the child’s physiognomy the greatness of the 
man; but childhood is a profound mystery; and who can dis¬ 
cover in the soul of a child, the form of the angel or the demon 
sleeping there—who even detect the secret force that suddenly 
gives form to the mighty dormant powers, seizes upon them, 
and gives them an existence in Time^ 

I saw in the IJffizj of Florence a marble bnst of a boy, whose 
innocent childish smile attracted me, and I regarded it with 
pleasure. On the base was written NfRO. 

Of Napoleon’s early childhood but little is known. His 
mother, Letitia, was in the church at the festival of the Assump¬ 
tion of the Virgin, when she felt the pangs of labour. She 
immediately hastened home. She had not time to reach her 
own room, but was delivered in the small cabinet, and, as they 
say, on a carpet representing scenes from the heroic story of the 
Iliad. Her sister-in-law, G-ertrude, performed the services of a 
midwife. It was eleven o’clock in the morning when Napoleon 
came into the world. 

He was not christened till the 21st July, 1771, nearly two 
years after his birth, and then he was baptized together with 
his sister Maria Anna, who died soon ^ter. ^hey say he 
struggled violently when the priest besprinkled him with holy 
water; perhaps he wanted to baptize himself, as he afterwards 
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crowned himself, taking the crown out of the hands of the Pope, 
who was going to put it on his head. 

As a boy, he displayed a violent and passionate temper, and 
was constantly quarrelling with his elder brother Joseph. In 
the boyish battle-scenes Joseph was always worsted, and, when 
he ran to tell of his brother, Napoleon was always pronounced 
in the right. At last Joseph became quite submissive to his 
younger brother, and the family seems even at an early time to 
have regarded Napoleon as the head of the children. Arch¬ 
deacon Lucian, on his deathbed, said to Joseph, “ Thou art the 
eldest of the family, but yonder is its head; thou must not for¬ 
get this.” 

"We can readily believe that the boy Napoleon displayed an 
irresistible passion for every thing military, and that this horn 
soldier liked nothing better than running along beside the mili¬ 
tary in Ajaccio. The soldiers were well pleased that the little 
fellow should exercise heside them, and many a greybeard lifted 
him up and kissed him, when he joined so zealously in the drill. 
He teased his father with entreatie.s to buy him a cannon; and 
long subsequently they showed in the Bonaparte house the little 
metal cannon with which this cannon-thunder and powder-cloud 
gathering Zens used to play. Soon the respect for his commands 
extended over the youth of Ajaccio; and, like Cyrus with the 
Median shepherd-children, and Peter the Great with his play¬ 
mates, he formed the children of Ajaccio into a military com¬ 
pany, which bravely took the field against the hostile youth of 
the Borgo of Ajaccio, ai^d engaged in sanguinary battles with 
stones and wooden swords. 

Inlihe year 1778, his father placed him at the military school 
at Brienne, where the subsequently renowned Pichegru was his 
teacher. Napoleon is known to have shown himself at the 
outset quiet, gentle, and industrious: only occasionally his 
passionate temper and iri'itable sense of honour broke forth 
violently. His quartermaster one day sentenced him, for a 
misdemeanour, to the ignominious punishment of taking his 
dinner on his knees and in a woollen dress, at the door of the 
refectory. This the young Corsican’s pride could not brook; 
he was sick, and suffered a nervous attack. Father Petrault, 
however, instantly delivered him from the punishment, com¬ 
plaining that his best mathematician had been condemned to 
such iguominious treatment. 

^ In the year 1783, Napoleon went to finish his studies at the. 
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niilibaiy school at Paris, having already had an excellent 
training, and having his head full of heroic pictures from his 
helovcd Plutarch, and his heart peneti'ated by the deeds of his 
groat Corsican forefathers—a youth sparkling with genius, and 
a liilly formed character. The world was then already in a state 
of fcrincutation, and the spirit of great events marched across the 
t:auviiss of history. It was a powerful time, worth living in, 
full of the hivtli-pains of coming events, and of Titanic creative 
fury : it gave orders to nature to form great men in her work¬ 
shop. 

^ The young officer, Napoleon Bonaparte, went to Valence to 
his regiment, in the year 1785. His mind, internally and unde- 
liiiably excited, was feeling after an expression for its ideas. 
Ho set himself to write the prize essay of the Lyon Academy; 

AVhat are the principles and the training-that must be given to 
men to make them happy—a favourite theme in that 
liuuiaiiistic ago, which Napoleon solved anonymously. He Sub- 
so([ueutly, when emperor, threw the manuscript into the fire, 
Talleyrand having rummaged it up from the archives of Lyon, 
to Qatter the potentate. So the young beatiher of the human 
vacic had to pay tribute to tbe influences of his age, and senti¬ 
mentality, too, was a feature of those times. What would have 
be,on said if Napoleon had created b. favors as the author of a 
stnitimcntal novel in the style of Bichardson and Sterne'? Hav¬ 
ing uudertiikon a journey with his friend Demarris to Mont 
Oenis, and having returned with his heart agreeably excited by 
some touilor jiassage Vith Mademoiselle Colombier at Valence, 
with whom he planned stolen rendezvous and cat most harmless 
cherries, Napoleon sat down to write a sentimental jounit^y to 
Mout Ccuis, lie did not get far in it ; but the very idea itself 
is x'cmarkable in the soul of Napoleon. And had he not the 
Sorrows of Werther with him in Egypt? 

Oorsicaxi as ho still was, body and soul, he actually wrote at 
Vidence a history of .the Corsicans, a fine task for a young 
NfL[)oIcon. The unfinished manuscript is in the library at Paris, 
autl will now he published. Napoleon sent the manuscript to 
I^aoli, who was an object of his admiration, and who then lived 
in exile in London. The following is a portion of his accom¬ 
panying letter to his groat countryman:— 

I was burn when our country died. Three thousand Erench 
belched on to our coasts, the throne of freedom sinking in waves 
of blood; mch was the odious spectacle which first shocked mj 
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eyes. The cries of the dying, the sighs of the oppressed, the 
tears of despair, surrounded my cradle from my birth. 

“You left our island, and with you vanished the hope of 
happiness; slavery was the price of our subjection. Under the 
accumulated weight of the threefold chain of the soldier, the 
legislator, and the tax-gatherer, our countrymen lived in contempt, 
contemned by those who have the power of government in their 
hands. Is not that the cruellest torture a man loossesscd of 
feeling can suffer 1 

“ The traitors to our country, those venal souls who are 
biassed by the love of filthy lucre, have disseminated calumnies 
against the national government, and against your person in 
pLirticular, in order to justify themselves. Writers adopt them, 
and transmit them as truth to posterity. 

“ I was fired with indignation on reading them, and resolved 
to dispel these evils, the children of ignorance. An early 
commenced study of the French language, a habit of observation, 
and notices derived from the papers of the pati'iots, enabled me 
even to hope for some measure of success. . , . I wish to 

compare your administration with the existing one ... I 
wish to paint the traitors to the common cause black with the 
pencil of shame. ... I wish to call the rulers before the 
tribunal of public opinion. I wish to jiaint their vexatious 
conduct down to the smallest details, to disclose their secret 
courses, and, if it be possible, to interest the virtuous minister 
who governs the state, M. de Necker, for the lamentable fate 
which so cruelly oppresses us.” 

Such are the sentinAnts and such the language of Napoleon, 
the young Corsican, the revolutionary democrat, and tlic devotee 
of Plutarch. He says in his History of the Corsicans: “ When 
the fatherland no longer exists, a noble-minded citizen must 
die.” These were at that time no phrases borrowed from 
Tacitus; they were the glowing language of a youtliful soul 
capable of great things. There is surely scarcely any human 
being, whose rapid youthful development one could follow with 
such enthusiastic delight as that of the young hero Napoleon, 
till about the Peace of Campo Formio. An extraordinary man, 
a demigod flies past xis, untouched as yet by the defiling hand 
of selfishness, till the beautifiil human figure by degrees goes to 
wreck, and is classed by us with those who were vulgar despots. 
For no greatness is permanent, and Macchiavelli is right when 
he says, “ There are none but ordinary mortals.”—A few more 
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youthful works of Napoleon's are spoken of, which are now to 
he published; among them are two novels, Le Comte d’Essex,” 
and “ Le Masque Proph^te,*’ a dialogue on love entitled “ Giulio,” 
and other literary essays, 

Napoleon came to Ajaccio every year, and then made his 
influence felt on the education of his brothers and sisters. This 
was simple, after the manner of the country, and possessed an 
old-fashioned severity. “ One would have fancied one’s-self living 
in a college or a convent,” says the work of Nasica. “ Prayers, 
sleep, study, recreation, amusement, walking, all this was 
regulated and measured out. The greatest harmony, a tender 
and sincere affection, prevailed between all the members of the 
family. It was then the pattern-family of the town, as it sub¬ 
sequently became its ornament and glory.” 

Archdeacon Lucian administered the family property with 
economy, and it cost young Napoleon many an effort if he 
wished to receive any more money than usual from his great- 
uncle for his expenses. Nevertheless, he did receive it; the whole 
family felt the young man’s influence, and stood under the 
supremacy of this born ruler. For rule he must, and it is very 
characteristic that he, the second son, schools not only his 
younger brothers and sisters, but also his elder brother, and 
interferes in the determination of their education. It was soon 
an understood fact that Napoleon was to te obeyed. 

I find an authentic letter of Napoleon to his uncle Fesch, the 
subsequent cardinal, dated July lo, 1784, from Brienne- The 
lad of fifteen here writes with the clearest and most intelligent 
perception of the circumstances of life, about the career which 
his elder brother Joseph ought to adopt. The letter is well 
worth reading, particularly if it be remembered that the Joseph 
who is here discussed with such anxiety, was subsequently Kiug 
of Spain, 

NAPOLEON TO HiS UNCLE FESCH, 

" My DEAR Uncle, —I write to inform you of my dear father 
having passed through Brienne on his journey to Paris, for the 
purpose of taking Marianne (the subsequent Eliza of Tuscany) 
to St. Cyr, and restoring his own health. He arrived here on 
the 21st, with Lucian and the two demoiselles, whom you have 
seen. He left Lucian here. He is nine years old, and 3 feet, 
11 inches, 10 lines high; he is in the sixth class of Latin, and 
will learn the various branches of the education; he displays 
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much, talent and good-will; one may hope that he will turn out 
well {que ce sera un hon sujet; Lucian was the only one who re¬ 
fused to be a king). He is vigorous and healthy, lively and 
thoughtless, and they are satisfied with him for a beginning. 
He knows French right well, and has quite forgotten Italian. 
However he will enclose a letter in mine; I shall not tell him 
any thing, that jon may hear his story from himself. I hope he 
will write to you oftener than when he was in Autun . . . . 

I am convinced my brother Joseph has not yet written to you. 
How could you demand it ? He writes two' lines at the most to 
my dear father, if he even still does that. In truth he is'no 
longer the same. To me, however, he writes very often. He is 
in the class of Ehetoric ; and he would do better if he would 
work, for the master told my dear father that there was in the 
college (at Autun) no student of physics, rhetoric, or philosophy, 
who had as much talent as he, or made so good a translation. 
Touching the profession which he should select, the clerical was, 
as you know, the first that he chose. He kept to this determina¬ 
tion up to this very hour, when he desires to enter the king’s 
service. In this he commits a mistake, for various reasons. 

“ (1.) As my father remarks, he has not sufficient boldness to 
oppose his front to the dangers of a battle; his weak state of 
health will not allow him to bear the toils of a campaign j and 
my brother looks at the military profession only on the side of 
garrison-service. Yes, my dear brother will be an excellent gar¬ 
rison-officer ; good 1—as he has a light heart, and is consequently 
a dab in frivolous compliments, he will with his talents always 
cut a good figure in society : but in a battle i that is what my 
dear father questions. 


* Qu’ imports k des gusrrisrs ces frivoles aVantaf^es'? 

Que sont tons cos tresors sans celui du counigo? 

A ce prix fussisz-vnus anssi beau qu’ Adonis, 

J>u Dieu mBnie du Pindc eussiez-vous 1* loquence. 

Quo sont tons css dons sanS Celui de la vaillance?^ 

“ (2.) He has received an education for the clerical profession t 
it is too late to forget it. M. tlie Bishop of Autun would 
certainly give him a wealthy benefice, and he would be sure of 
becoming a bishop himself. What advantages for the family! 
M. the Bishop of Autun has used all possible influence to induce 
him to remain, and promised him that he shall never have cause 
to repent it. In vain : he is immovable, I am well pleased if 
he has a decided taste for this, the finest of all professions, and 
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if tlie great Disposer of Events grand moteur des cJmes 
Jiumaines) in creating him, gave Jiinj, as me, a decided inclination 
for militaiy life. 

“ (3.) He wishes to be placed in the military; that is all very 
well, hut in what corps ? or perhaps in the marine ? (4.) He 

understands nothing of mathematics. Two years would he 
required to give him instruction in this. (5.) His health will 
not accord with sea-life. Or perhaps in a corps of engineers'? 
then he would need four or five years to learn what would bo 
necessary. Moreover I think it is incompatible with the lightness 
of his nature to be occupied, and to work hard the whole day 
The same reasoning applies to the artilljsry as to the engineering, 
with the exception that he would need to work only eigh teen 
months in order to become an eleve^ and as much to become an 
officer. Oh ! that is not to his taste. Let that he : he is doubt¬ 
less thinking of the infantry. Very good, I understand; he 
wishes to have nothing to do all day, hut walk the pavement. 
All the more, what is a petty infantry officer?—a worthless 
fellow for three quarters of his time. And to that neither my 
dear father, nor you, nor my mother, nor my uncle the Arch¬ 
deacon, will consent, for he has already showed some little 
specimens of levity and extravagance. Consequently, we must 
make a last attempt to gain him for the clerical profession ; if 
that fails, my dear father will take him with him to Corsica, 
where he will have him under his 'eye. An attempt will then 
he made to give him a judicial secretaryship. I conclude with 
the request that you will continue your kind feeling towards me ; 
to render myself worthy of it, will be ^ay pleasantest and most 
urgent duty. I am, with the profonndest respect, my dear uncle, 
your very devoted and very obedient servant and nephew, 

“Napoleon de Bonaparte. 

“ P.S,—Tear up this letter. 

“Nevertheless, we may hope that Joseph, with the talerits 
lie possesses, and the sentiments which his education must have 
inspired him with, will change his mind for the better, and he 
the stay of our family. I wish you would in some manner place 
all these advantages before his eyes.” 

Should one not be justified in doubting that this let ter, so clear, 
decided, and self-conscious, is the composition of a lad of fifteen*? 
It has never been published hitherto by any writer upon 
Napoleon : I found it in Tommaseo’s work, “Letters of Pasquale 
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Paoli.” who explains that he is indebted for it to Signor Luigi 
Biaclelli, judge of the ro 3 ^al tribunal of Eastia. I think it is an 
invaluable document. It allows one a deep insight into the 
family counsels of the Bonapartes, and brings the little tribe 
vividly before one’s eyes. M. Pesch, when he received the letter 
with the news of the frivolous Joseph, had his woollen blouse on, 
and his wooden pipe in his mouth; for so he 'has been seen by 
many eyewitnesses. Subsequently he w’' 0 re a cardinal’s hat, 
and the frivolous Joseph w^as King of Spain. 

One may even in this letter see Napoleon as the future tyrant 
of his family. As he here provided for his brothers, and thought 
of their future, so he afterwards gave them king’s crowns, and 
demanded unconditional obedience. Only Lucian the civilian, 
and Louis King of Holland, resisted his tyranny. 


CHAPTER V. 

NAPOLEON A ZEALOUS DEMOCRAT. 

Whenever Napoleon came to Ajaccio on a visit, he was fond 
of living and working at Milclli, a small country-house near 
Ajaccio belonging to the Bonapartes, where the old oak-tree 
may still be seen under which the youth Bonaparte used to sit 
and dream, or meditate. 

Then came the French Bevolntion, the assault of the Bastile, 
and Lhe clownikll of tlie existing state of things. 

Young Napoleon threfv himself into the intellectual movement 
with the whole passion of his nature. But fate had reserved 
him for other things than to wear himself out early in the strife 
of the revolutionary parties. Ho lived through the first storms 
of the new period at a distance from Paris, and in his little island, 
as if by way of preparation for wdiat was to follow, Corsica 
became his school. 

We find him in Ajaccio a young ardent revolutiomst, holding 
speeches in the clubs, writing addresses, helping to organize the 
national guard ; in a word, playing the great politician quite in 
the fashion that Tve know from our o'jvn oxjm’Jence. 

Ajaccio was at that time bhe .centre of the Corsican revolu¬ 
tionists; the Bonaparte house soon became their place of meet¬ 
ing, and the brothers Joseph and Napoleon, decided leaders of 
the democracy. The little town became wild with excitement 
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and uproar. Its agitation seemed very dangerous to General 
Barrin, who then Lad the command on the island; so he sent 
Gaffori’s son, Marshal Francesco Gaffori, to Ajaccio, to curb 
the inhabitants. Gaffori met with no success; on the contrary 
he was happy to find hospitality and protection in the house of 
Bacciocchi, the subsequent prince of Lucca and Piombino. 

Napoleon and Joseph meanwhile assembled the democratic 
party in the church of San Francesco^ and drew up a letter of 
congratulation to the Constituent Assembly, in which at the 
same time the bitterest complaints were expressed against the 
existing government of Corsica, and the demand was made that 
Corsica might be declared an integral part of France. 

Napoleon perceived his time come ; renouncing his Corsican 
patriotism, he became a decided Frenchman, and threw himself 
into the arms of the Bevolution. 

In the month of November, 1789, he came back to Valence, 
and was soon afterwards in Ajaccio, where the active Joseph was 
exei’ting himself to obtain an officer’s commission during the 
organization of the national guard. Mario Peraldi, the richest 
man in Ajaccio, and opposed to the Bonaparte family, was elected 
colonel of the national guard, but Joseph was appointed officer. 

In the mean time a pro 2 >osition had been entertained m Corsica, 
of recallinj^ the exiles; and on the instigation of the brothers 
Bonaparte, and of Abhate Coti, the Corsican national assembly 
appointed four deputies, who should meet Pasquale Paoli in 
France, and escort him to the island; one of these was Mario 
Peraldi, and both Napoleon and Joseph attached themselves to 
the d eputatiou. * 

When Paoii came to Paris, the Constituante had already, 
Dec. 1, 1789, decreed the incorporation of Corsica in France, 
which decree had for ever put an end to her political indepen¬ 
dence. This motion was proposed by Miiuheau and the Corsican 
Saliceti, who was a deputy of the tiers Hat, and subsequently 
became noted as a statesman, and Miurat’s minister at Naples. 

Napoleon himself hastened to welcome Paoli at Marseille, and 
was witness of the tears of joy that the noble patriot shed when 
he once more trod his native soil at Cape Corso. A national 
assembly met at Orezza to deliberate upon and organize the 
affairs of the island. Napoleon and his enemy, young Carlo 
Andrea Pozzo cli Borgo, here won their first spurs as public 
speakers at the election meetings. Even for his father’s sake 
Napoleon could not fail to excite the interest of Paoli, wffio. 
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astonished at the sparkling genius and the brilliant judgment of 
the young man, is said to have predicted of him, “ This young 
man will have a career; he only needs opportunity to becompa 
man of Plutarch.” They have a story, that Pasquale, stopping 
at a locanda and finding the rooms in disorder, received from the 
landlord the explanation of the circumstance, that a young man 
named Bonaparte had lodged there before him, who was always 
writing and tearing his papeis up again, day and night, pacing 
restlessly up and down, and that he had then gone off to the 
battle-field of Ponte Nuovo. 

Young Napoleon spared no machinations to aid his brother 
Joseph in obtaining the presidency of the district of Ajaccio; he 
traversed the localities in the district as a dexterous partisan, 
canvassed the voters and expended money. 

In Ajaccio he was indefatigably active in keeping up the 
ardour of the Bepublican Club, aud gaining a victory over the 
priests and aristocrats. There was a sanguinary contest in tho 
town between the two parties, in which Napoleon was in danger 
of his life, and an officer of the national guard was killcfl at his 
side. He relates the circumstances of the afihir in a manifesto 
drawn np by himself. The bloodshed lasted for several days, 
and Joseph’s aud Napoleon’s lives were several times at stake. 

Napoleon was the soul of the Ajaccio club. Like tho young 
politicians of our most recent times, we see him hurling a 
fulminating address at an aristocrat. The latter was Count 
Matteo Buttafuoco, the same who had invited Rousseau to 
Vescovato, and, being in the French service at the time of the 
Corsican War of Indepeudeitce, lent his armto liis cotmtry’s enemy 
against his o\yn countrymen. He was a deputy of the Corsican 
aristocracy, and had voted against the meeting of the Estates at 
Versailles, and in other ways rendered himself odious by his 
aristocratic votes. Against this person young Napoleon, in his 
counlry-house atMilelli, wrote a manifesto, winch he had printed 
at Dole and sent to the Ajaccio elub. This pompous pamphlet, 
talented and poetical, but grounded on a firm basis of facts, is a 
remarkable contribution to the history of Napoleon. It has all 
the eccentric and ambitious flight of phraseology of the young 
revolutionists; and when I read it, in this out of the world 
Ajaccio, it vividly roused in me memories of the years 184-8 
and 1849. But it is more than a mere young douiagogue-’s pam¬ 
phlet; it is a rehearsal for the imporial edicts; it is the Emperor 
himself in his first flight. This manifesio cannot be dispensed 
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with by any one who desires to learn Napoleon’s growth and 
nature Irom the period of his youthful development. 

ff gutter from M. BONAPARTE TO M. MATTEO BUTTAFUOCO, 

“ Deputy for Corsica at the National Assembly, 

“ Sir,—F rom Bonifazio to Cape Corso, from Ajaccio to Bastia, 
there is only one chorus of execrations against you. Your 
friends conceal themselves, your relatives ignore you, and even 
the intelligent man, who never allows himself to be tutored by 
the popular opinion, is this time drawn in to the stream of 
universal exasperation. 

What have you done ? What are the crimes that can justify 
so universal an ill-will, so complete a desertion h This, sir, is what 
I now desire to sift to the bottom; and to do that I shall make 
use of the light afforded me by yourself. 

“ The history of your life, at least since you have been cast 
upon the stage of public affairs, is notorious. Your main fea¬ 
tures are there traced in characters of blood. Still, there are 
less generally known details; I may therefore commit mistakes, 
but I count upon your forbearance and your correction. 

Having entered the service of France, you came back tb see 
your native country; you found tyrants put down, a national 
government established, and the Corsicans, inspired by grand 
sentiments, emulating one another in the sacrifices they daily 
offereil to the public weal. You did not allow yourself to be 
seduced by the univei'sal ferment; so far from that, you only 
heard with condescending commiseration this prate about Father- 
Lindj Freedom, Indepeudeiice, Oon^itution, with which even 
the meanest of our field-labourers was puffed up. Profound 
meditation had taught you what value to set on these artilicial 
sentiments, which are kept up only to the general detriment. 
In truth, the peasant must laboui', and not play the hero, if he 
is not to die of hunger—if he is to bring up his family, and respect 
the constituted authority. As to the persons who, by tlieir rank 
and their good fortune, are called to the position .of governors, 
it is impossible that they should for long be so stupid as to 
sacrifice their convenience and their dignity to a chimera, and 
that they should stoop to pay court to, a cobbler, that they may 
have the satisfaction of playing the part of Brutus. Still, when 
you lighted on the idea of fettering Paoli, you were forced to 
dissimulate M. Paoli was the centre of all movements of the 
body politic. We will not deny him talent, nor even a certain 
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kind of genius j lie brought the affairs of the island, for a time, 
into a good position; he founded a university, where those 
sciences which promote the development of our intellectual 
powers are taught among our mountains—perhaps for the 
first time since creation; he instituted an iron foundry, powder 
mills, and fortifications, which enhanced our means of defence; 
he opened harbours, which raised agriculture by encouraging 
commerce; he created a marine, which favoured our communi¬ 
cations while it inflicted injuries upon our enemies. The rise 
of all these institutions was only a token of what he would have 
created in future. Unity, peace, and freedom were the harbin¬ 
gers of natural prosperity, if a badly organized government, built 
upon false foundations, had not been a still surer token of the 
evil fortune into which the nation might have been plunged. 

“ Paoli’s dream was to play the Solon, but he copied his model 
badly. He put ever3’’ thing into the hands of the people or 
their representatives, so that no one could exist without their 
good pleasure—a curious error, which subjects to a brutal day- 
labourer a man who, by his education, his distinguished birth, 
and his prosperity, is made for a sole mler. In the long run, 
such a palpable inversion of reason cannot fail to induce the 
, ruin and dissolution of the body politic, after involving it in 
anarchy by all sorts of evils. 

“ You succeeded to your heart’s desire. M. Paoli, incessantly 
surrounded by enthusiasts and giddy heads, could not conceive 
that any one could possess any other passion than the fanaticism 
of freedom and independence, You gained certain French in¬ 
troductions to him, and h? did not take time to sift your moral 
principles more finely than your words. He caused you to he 
appointed to negotiate at Versailles, about the treaty which was 
in course of being concluded by the mediation of that court. 
M. Choiseul saw you, and recognised your character. Souls of 
a certain stamp may be appreciated at a glance. Soon you were 
converted from the representative of a free people into the clerk 
of a satrap; you communicated to him all the instructions, the 
projects, and the secrets of the Cabinet of Corte. 

“This conduct, which people have considered mean and 
shameless, I, for my part, consider perfectly simple; 'but in every 
kind of affair-it is important to understand and to pass one’s 
judgment with sangfroid, 

“The prude condemns the coquette, and is quizzed on account 
thereof; that is your history comprised in a couple of words. 
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'' A man of principle judpfes you in tlie most severe manner; 
Lut you do not believe in men of principle. The ordinary man, 
who is constantly influenced by virtuous demagogues, cannot be 
appreciated by you who do not believe in virtue. One can pass 
sentence on you only through your own principles, as on a cri¬ 
minal through the laws : but those who understand raffi/nement 
say your actions discover you to be a great simpleton; this then 
issues in what I have already said, that in every species of affair 
one should first understand, and then calmly pass judgment. 
Still, you can defend yourself no less triumphantly, for you 
have never craved the exalted dignity of a Cato ; you are 
satisfied with being on a par with a certain worldly society; 
and in that worldly society it is a received maxim, that he who 
can have money and does not use it, is a simpleton; for money 
pi'ocures all gratification of the senses, and sensual gratification 
is the only thing to be prized. Thus M. de Choiseul, who was 
very liberal, allowed you to offer no opposition when your 
absurd country, with her amusing ways, paid you for your ser¬ 
vices hy the Jicmour of being permitted to serve ber. 

''Wlien the treaty of Compidgne was concluded, M. de Chau- 
velin landed with twenty-four battalions upon our coasts. M. 
de Choiseul, who was greatly concerned in the promptness of 
the expedition, became so restless that he could not conceal from 
,you his agitation. You advised him to send you hither with a 
few millions. You promised to subject all the country to him 
without let or hindrance, as Philip took cities with his ass. . . 
No sooner said than done; and you, hastening over the sea, 
threw off the mask, and, with your gold and your diploma of 
favour in your hand, entered into negotiations with those whom 
you deemed the most accessible. 

The Corsican cabinet could not conceive that a Corsican 
could love himself more than his country, and it had char^ifcd 
you with its interests. You, for your part, not conceiving that 
a person could not love money and himself more than his coun¬ 
try, sold yourself, and hoped to buy all your countrymen in the 
same way. Reformed moralist, you know what every one's fana¬ 
ticism was good for; the varieties of character were shaded off 
iu your eyes as a few pounds of gold more or less. 

^'Nevertheless, you deceived yourself; the weak were indeed 
shaken, hut they were horrified at the dreadful idea of lacerating 
the bosom of their native country. Each fancied he saw his 
father, brother, or friend, who had fallen in the country’s defence, 
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raising his gravestone to stifle him. with curses. These absurd 
prejudices were powerful enough to arrest you in your course. 
You sighed to think that you had to do with a childish people; 
hut, sir, this refinement of sentimenb is not given to the multi¬ 
tude, which lives thus in poverty and wretchedness, whilst the 
sagacious man knows how to rise rapidly as soon as ever circum¬ 
stances are in any degree favourable to him. That is pretty 
nearly the moral of your history. 

On trying to account for the impediments that opposed the 
realisation of your promises, you made a proposal to send the 
Hoyal-Corse regiment hither. Yon hoped that its example 
would correct our too honest and simple-minded peasants, and 
tliat it would accustom them to a thing which they found so 
much repugnant to their ideas. In this hope, too, you were disap¬ 
pointed : for did not the Hossi, the Marengos, and some other 
fools, inspire this regiment with such enthusiasm, that the entire 
body of officers declared by an authentic deed that they would 
rather throw up their commissions than violate their oaths, or 
duties mure sacred still 'I 

You found yourself reduced to your own solitary example. 
Nothing daunted, you marched to Yescovafco at the head of a 
fiiw friends and a French detachment; but the redoubtable 
Clement drove them out of the place. You retired to Bastia 
with your family and the companions of your adventure. This 
little aflair brought you but small honour ; your house and those 
of your companions were burnt down. In your place of security 
you laughed at these sallies of impotence. 

They here boldly change you witb having intended to arm 
tbe Iloyjil-Cox'se against their brothers. They likewise deny 
your courage, on account of the slight resistance you offered ab 
Yescovabo. These accusations arc hardly well-founcletl; for the 
first is only an immediate deduction, as being a means for the 
execution of your projects; and as we have maintained your 
course of action to have been that of a simpleton, it follows that 
this collateral accusation is annulled. As regards the want of 
courage, I dp not aoo that the action of Ycscovato confirms that 
cliMxgc; fur you did not go there bo conduct a war in good 
earnest, bub by your examjdo to encourage those who were 
already wavering in their steadfastness to the opposite party. 
And then, what right had any one to expect that you would 
peril the fmib of two years’ good conduct, and let yourself be 
killed like a common soldier? But surely you must have been 
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excited when you saw your house and the houses of your friends 
becoming a prey to the flames ? Why, good God ! When will 
these narrow-minded men cease to try to And a meaning in every 
tiling ? In allowing your house to be burned to the ground, yon 
compelled M. de Choiseul to give you an indemnification. Ex¬ 
perience has confirmed the correctness of your calculation • you 
have been paid far beyond the value of your lost property. It 
is tme, a complaint is made that you claimed aU advantages for 
yourself, and gave only a mere trifle to the poor people whom 
you had seduced from their country’s cause. To understand what 
you were justified in doing, it is only necessary to know whether 
it could be done with safety : now, poor people, who stood in such 
great need of your protection, were neither in a position to claim 
compensation, nor even to perceive with clearness the injury 
done to themj they could not play the part of malecontents and 
revolt against your authority : odious as they were to their 
countrjrmen, their return would not have been even safe. It 
stands to reason then, that if you sent them a few thousand 
dollars, they would not let them slip out of their hand; that 
would have been sheer stupidity. 

“ The French, defeated in spite of their gold, tliedr jiatcnts of 
nobility, the discipline of their numerous battalions, the light¬ 
ness of their squadrons, the dexterity of their artillery, and 
annihilated at Penta, at Vescovato, at Oreto, SanNicolao, Horgo, 
Borbaggio, and Oletta, entrenched themselves extremely dispirit¬ 
ed. The winter, the time of their repose, was for you, sir, the time 
of greatest execution : and if you were unable to triumph over 
the obstinacy of the prejudices which Iftive taken deep root in the 
mind of the people, you yet succeeded in seducing a few of their 
leaders, whom you managed, though with difficulty, to ostrango 
from their honourable sentiments j and this, taken together with 
the thirty battalions led by M. de Vaux in the following spring, 
brought Corsica under the yoke, and forced Paoli and his most 
enthusiastic adherents to retire. 

“ One portion of the patriots had fallen during tho defence of 
their independence ; another had fled a proscril)ed land, now the 
loathsome nest of tyrants; hut a large number had hoen per¬ 
mitted neither to die nor to fly—they became an object of 
persecution. Souls that had resisted all corruption, woi‘e of a 
far diffieront stamp from willing subjects. Tho Froneh dominion 
could bo cemented only on their complete annihilation, Alasl 
this plan was only too literally carried out. Some died as victims 
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of fictitious crimes ; others, hetrayed hy the hospitality and 
confidence they had appealed to, breathed out their last sighs 
upon the scaffold, suppressing their tears. Locked up in great 
numbers in the prison of Toulon by the agency of Narbonne- 
Fntzlar, poisoned by bad diet, tortured by their chains, over¬ 
whelmed with most ignominious ill-treatment, they lived for 
some time in the convulsions of the death-struggle, only to see 
death approaching with his slow march. . . . 0 Godl wit¬ 

ness of their innocence, why hast thou not constituted thyself 
their avenger ? 

“ In this universal misery, in tho midst of the cries and sigh¬ 
ing of this unhappy nation, you began, however, to enjoy the 
fruit of your labours, Honours, dignities, and pensions rained 
upon you; and your possessions would have multiplied at a still 
more rapid rate, if Mad. Dubarry, effecting the fall of M. de 
Choiseul, had not deprived you of a protector and appreciator of 
your services. The blow did not diiioarten you; you appeared 
again in the service of the hureauoQ; you only recognised the 
necessity of being more active than ever. They felt flattered 
by this conduct; your services were so notorious! . . . Every 
thing was conceded to you. Not content with the pond of 
Biguglia, you demanded a portion of the lands of several com¬ 
munes. ‘Why did you desire to deprive these of their own?’ 
people ask, I for my part ask, what consideration could you be 
expected to feel towards a nation wdiich you knew abominated 
you? 

“ Your favourite project was to divide the island among ten 
barons. What! not satisfied with having aided in riveting 
chains on your native land, you wished to subject it besides to 
the absurd feudal system? But I praise you for inflicting upon 
tho Corsicans the greatest evil possible to you; you were in a 
state of war with theiUj and it is an axiom in war to do mischief 
that redounds to one’s own advantage. ^ 

“ But pass we by all these miseries; lot us now come to the 
present time, and conclude a letter which will not fail to weary 
you by its terrible length, _ ‘ 

“ The state of things in France prognosticated extraordinary 
events; you feared a reaction in Oov.sica, The same madness 
that possessed us before the war, now began, to your great mor- 
tilication, to put these amiable people beside themselves. You 
foresaw tho possible consor][uoncert of this: if noble sentiments 
should rule public opinion, you from an honest man would be- 
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come a vile traitor, and even woi'se, if our warm-hearted fellow- 
citizens should have their blood got up by the influence of noble 
■sentiments j for if a national government should ever result 
therefrom, what Would become of you? So your conscience be¬ 
gan to make you uneasy. Though alarmed and downcast, you 
did not give yourself up for lost; you resolved to stake every 
thing for every thing, but this you did as a man of intellect. 
You took a wife to strengthen the hold you possessed. A 
gentleman who, on the strength of your Word, had given his 
sister to your nephew, saw himself outwitted: for your nephew, 
whose property inherited from his father was seized upon by 
you to augment an inheritance that ought to have been his 
entire, found himself with a numerous family reduced to dis¬ 
tress. 

“ Having thus ordered your domestic affairs, you cast a glance 
at the country. You saw it reeking with the blood of its mar¬ 
tyrs, covered with many a victim, and breathing nought but 
thoughts of revenge on every side. But you saw the savage 
soldier, the impudent writer, and the greedy tax-gatherer holding 
uneontested rule here; and the Corsican, pressed by the weight 
of these triple chains, not daring to think what he was, or what 
he might yet become. In the joy of your heart you said to 
yourself, ^ Matters are going well; we liave only to keep them in 
this state;’ and you formed a union immediately with the sol¬ 
dier, the writer, and the farmer of the taxes. The problem was 
no other than that of managing matters so as to have deputies 
inspired by these sentiments; for, as concerning yourself, you 
could not imagine that a nation having you would choose you 
as its representative. But you were destined to alter your 
opinion of your chance, when the papers of electoral qualifica¬ 
tion, by a possibly intentional absurdity, determined that the 
deputy of the nobility was to be elected in an assembly coiic|,posed 
of only twenty-two persons. The only thing was, thou, to gain 
twelve votes. Your confederates of the supreme council were 
active in the extreme—^menaces, promises, blandishments, money, 
everything was called in requisition; you succeeded. Your 
adherents were not so fortunate in the communes; one president 
lost his election; and two men, enthusiasts for their ideas—one 
was son, brother, and nephew of the stanchest defender of the 
popular cause; the other had seen Sionville and Narbonne, and, 
while he sighed over his own poworlessness, his soul was full of the 
horrors he had seen perpetrated—these two men were proclaimed, 
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and they anticipated the wishes of the nation, whose hopes were 
fixed upon them. The secret ill-will, the rage, which took hold 
of every one on your election, does honour to your manoeuvres, 
and the credit of your confederates. 

“ On arriving at Versailles you became a zealous royalist; in 
Paris you saw with evident regret, that the government which 
they were endeavouring to establish on the ruins of so much, 
was the very same which they had annihilated among us with 
such bloodshed. 

The efforts of btad men were impotent; the new constitu¬ 
tion, admired by all Europe, has become the interest of every 
thinking being. There was only one means of escape left to you, 
and that was to get it believed that this constitution was not 
adapted to our island; although it was the very same which had 
worked out such good results, and which it had cost so much 
blood to wrest from us. 

“ All the deputies of the old adtninxstrationj who naturally 
entered into your cabals, served you with all the warmth 
of personal interest. Memoires were composed, the authors of 
which pretended to discover the advantages possessed for us by 
the existing government, and represented any alteration to be 
opposed to the wish of the nation. At this juncture the town 
of Ajaccio got wind of what was doing; it roused itself, formed 
a national guard, and organized a committee. This unexpected 
incident put you in a frighti The ferment spread on every side. 
You persuaded the minister, of whom you had the advantage in 
knowledge of the affairs (rf Corsica, that it was necessary to 
send thither your father-in-law, M. Gaffbii, as a worthy precur¬ 
sor of M. Narbonne, who had the impudence to try by force, 
and at the head of his troops, to uphold the tyranny which his 
deceased father of glorious memory had, by his genius, defeated 
and prostrated- Innumerable blunders left the mediocrity of your 
father-in-law’s talents.no secret; he possessed only the art of 
making enemies. On all sides the people gathered against.him. In 
this pressing danger you raised your eyes, and saw Narbonne. 
Availing himself of a favourable moment, Narbonne had formed 
the design of riveting the despotism which troubled his con¬ 
science, on an island which he had desolated by unheard-of cruel¬ 
ties. You seconded him; the plan is laid; five thousand men 
have received their orders ; the decrees to augment the regiment 
of the province by one battalion, have been sent off; Narbonne 
has started. This poor nation, without arms and without courage, 
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is hopelessly and helplessly dehvered into the hands of him who 
has already been its executioner. 

“ 0 ye ill-fated fellow-citizens I of what hatefhl intrigue were 
ye the destined victims? ye would have seen it when it was too 
late. What means were there of resisting, unarmed, ten thousand 
men ? Ye would have subscribed the documents of your degra¬ 
dation with your own hands, hope would have fled, or hope would 
have been stifled, and days of disaster would have succeeded 
one another without ceasing. 'Free France would have regarded 
you with contempt, grieved Italy with anger; and Europe, 
astonished at this unexampled profound debasement, would have 
expunged from her annals those virtuous traits that do honour 
to your character. But your communal deputies fathomed tho 
design, and gave you warning in good time. A king who con¬ 
stantly desired only the happiness of his people, enlightened on 
the subject by M. Lafayette, that stanch friend of liberty, 
found means of annihilating the intrigues of a perfidious minister, 
who was continually instigated by revenge to damage you, 
Ajaccio in its address showed itself in earnest j with so much 
energy was the wretched condition there portrayed, into which 
the most despotic government had brought you. Bastia, which 
had slumbered till then, awoke at the sound of danger, and took 
up arms with that resolution which has ever distinguished it. 
Arena came from Paris to the Balagna, full of those seubiinents 
which render people capable of undertaking every thing, and 
fearing no danger. With arms in one hand, and the decrees of 
the national assembly in the other, ie made his avowed enemies 
turn pale. Achille Murati, the conqueror of Capvaja, who had 
spread despair even to Genoa, who only wanted circumstances 
and a wider field to become a Tureune, reminded the companions 
of his glory that it was time to gain it once more; that in times 
of danger the country needed not intrigues which it could not 
understand, hut fire and steel. At the sound of so universal a 
shock, Gaffori relapsed into the nothingness from which intrigue 
had drawn him forth against his will. He quaked with fear 
in the fortress of Cortc. Narbonne hastened away from Lyon, 
to bury his shame and his infernal designs in Borne. A few 
days after, Corsica is tied to France, and Paoli recalled i and the 
prospect, changed in one moment, now ojQTors you a career which 
you would never have dared to hope for. 

“Forgive me, sir, forgive mel I took up my pen to defend 
you, hut my heart has forcibly iwoltcd against a system which 
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brought treachery and perfidy in its train. And how, son of 
this same fatherland, have you never felt any feelings towards 
it? And how was your heart then unmoved at the sight of 
the rocks* the trees, the houses, the districts which were the 
scenes of the sports of your childhood ? When you came into 
the world, this country bore you on its bosom, and nourished 
you with its fruits. When you came to years of discretion, it 
rested its hopes on you, honoured you with its confidence, and 
said to you, ‘ My son, thou seest the wretched condition to which 
I have been reduced by the injustice of men, gathering myself 
up with the force of passion, I am regaining the powers which 
promise me a sure and infallible recoveryj but I am menaced 
anew—hasten, my son, ha.sten to Versailles, enlighten the great 
king as to my state, dispel his suspicions, and pray him for his 
friendship.’ 

'‘Well! a little gold made you a traitor to your country’s con¬ 
fidence; and for a little gold you were soon seen, with a parri¬ 
cidal sword in your hand, reuding your country’s inwards. 
U, sir! I am far from wishing you any ill; but be apprehensive 
. . . , there are stings of conscience that act the part of 

avengers. Your fellow-citizens, whom you abominate, will en¬ 
lighten France upon their cause. Your estates and pensions, 
the fruit of your treacheries, will be taken from you. In the 
decrepitude of age and misery, in the horrible solitude of crime, 
yon will live long enough to be toi*mented by your conscience. 
The father will point you out to his son, the teacher to his pupil, 
saying to them; 'Youths, learn to honour your country, virtue, 
fidelity, humanity!’ 

“ And yon; whose youtR, beauty, and innocence is thus pros¬ 
tituted, whose pure and chasbe heart trembles at the touch of a 
felon’s hand ! estimable and unhappy wife !. 

" Soon the chain of honour and the pageantry of riches will 
vanish; the contempt of mankind will be heaped upon you. 
Shall you seek any consolation in the breast of him who is the 
author of all this—of him whom your gentle and loving .soul can¬ 
not live without 1 Shall you seek tfears in his eyes to mingle 
them with your own ? Will your quivering hand, laid upon 
his heart, endeavour to tell Iuul of the agitation of your own ? 
Ah ! if you find tears in his eyes, they will be those of the pangs 
of conscience. If his heart throbs, it will be with the convul¬ 
sions of tbe wicked man who dies cursing nature, himseli* and 
the hand that guides him. 
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“0 Lameth! 0 Eotespierre! 0 Petion! 0 Volney ! 0 Mira- 
"beau I 0 Barnave 1 0 Bailley! 0 Lafayette! see, that is the 
man who presumes to sit hy your side. Dripping with his 
hrethren’s blood, defiled by crimes of every sort, he boldly pre¬ 
sents himself in a general’s uniform, the unrighteous wages of 
his villanies! He dares to call himself representative of the 
nation, he who has sold it, and ye suffer it! He dares to raise 
his eyes to listen to your discourses, and ye suffer it! He never 
had more than the voice of twelve noblemen, if that is called the 
voice of the people. If that is the voice of the people, Ajaccio, 
Bastia, and the majority of the cantons, should have done to his 
efidgy what they would have done to his person. 

“ But ye, who are seduced by the error of the moment, or 
perchance by the abuse of the minute, to oppose the new changes, 
can ye suffer a traitor, one who beneath the cold outside of an 
intelligent man conceals the greed of a lacquey? I cannot 
think it. You will be the first to expel him with shame and 
ignominy, as soon as you shall have been enlightened concerning 
the tissue of villanies of which he has been tlae artist. 

“I have the honour, sir, to be your very submissive and 
very obedient servant, 

Boitaparte. 

‘^From my Cabinet of Mihll\ January 23, 

Jem Two^ 

“ Prom my Cabinet of Milclli! ”—it sounds quite imperial. One 
must confess this bold, unsparing, violent letter of the youtli of 
twenty-one—half a Hohespierre, half a Marat—to he hy no 
means inferior to the best pamphletS of the revolutionary elO' 
quence. 

I will notice here, that of the six Corsican deputies at the 
Convention, three voted for the detention of Louis Capet for 
life, two for detention until the peace, and banishment afterwards, 
and Cristoforo Saliceto alone for death. 
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CHAPTER YI'. 

NAPOLEON’S LAST ACTIVITY IN CORSICA. 

In the year 1791, two battalious were to he formed in Corsica, 
The soldiers were to appoint their chiefs themselves. It is 
curious to observe how Napoleon, the subsequent Caesar, 
esteemed it the highest honour, and an almost unattainable piece 
of good fortune, to raise himself to be chief of a battalion. The 
didiculties were very great,.as was the energy of the young candi¬ 
date. He was opposed by the most distinguished men of Ajaccio, 
Cuneo, Lodovico Ornano. Ugo Peretti, Matteo Pozzo di Borgo, 
and the wealthy Mario Peraldi. Peraldi made Napoleon appear 
in a ridiculous light, and scoffed at his figure, his stature, and his 
small prospects. Napoleon, quite enraged at this conduct, 
challenged him. Peraldi accepted the duel. His rival waited 
till evening for him at the beautiful little chapel of the G-reeks, 
pacing impatiently up and down; but Peraldi never appeared, 
lor his relations had prevented the duel. 

When one now goes to the chapel of the Greeks, whence there 
is a very beautiful prospect of the town and the gulf, one per¬ 
ceives a small Ionic temple up on the hill near the shore, to one 
side. I inquired its meaning, and was told it was the monument 
of the Peraldi, Mario, Napoleon’s rival candidate for a majority, 
lies buried there. His farfltily has left behind it no other cele¬ 
brity but that of being one of the wealthiest in Corsica. 

Madame Letitia sacrificed half ber fortune to procure for her 
beloved son the command of' the battalion. Her house was 
always open to Napoleon’s numerous party, and her table always 
spread. In the chanabers and on the floor, mattresses always lay 
ready to give night quarters to the armed adherents. They lived 
there as in a state of defence against the Ycndetta. The position 
was a d angerous one. Napoleon was never so highly wrought up as 
during that period; he slept not at nights, and by day he paced 
restlessly up and down in the rooms, or took counsel with Abb6 
Pesch and his partisans. He was meditative and pale; his eyes 
full of fire, and his soul full of passion. Perhaps he advanced 
with greater coolness towards the consulate and the empire, than 
towards the rank of a major of the national guard of Ajaccio. 
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The commissioner who was to preside over the election arrived, 
and lodged in the Peraldis’ house. This was terrible. So, on 
the 18th Brumaire they determined on the execution of a little 
coup d' etat. The Napoleon party armed themselves; the wdld 
and insolent Bagaghno, a partisan of Napoleon, armed to the 
teeth, pushes by night into the house of the Peraldi, where they 
are sitting at table with the commissioner. “ Madame Letitia 
desires to speak with you,” cries Bagaglino in a menacing tone, 
“ but instantly.”—The commissioner follows him, the Peraldi 
not daring to withhold him: the Napoleonists cany off their 
guest, and force him to take up his quarters in the Casa Bona¬ 
parte, under the pretext that he was not free with the Peraldis. 
This coup d' Uat displays Napoleon all ready-made. 

The Casa Bona 2 )iirte now held itself in a state of war, but 
Peraldi ventured to do nothing. Now came the day of the 
election. It was to be held in the church of San Francesco. 
There was a stormy scene, and Geronimo Pozzo di Borgo was 
pulled down from the speaker’s chair, and with difficulty jiro- 
tected against violence. The result of the -election was this: 
Quenza, of the Napoleon party, became the first commander, 
and Napoleon next to him, the second. The victory was almost 
complete, and the unattainable goal almost attained; Napoleon 
was second commander of a battalion! 

From this time Napoleon lived entirely in his battalion, 
of which he was the soul. Here he passed through practical 
military studies before he ever went to the field, as he had 
passed through the school of a politician in the club of Ajaccio. 
The variance increased meanwhile frtfm day to day, betwoou the 
opposite party, that of the aristocrats and priest-ridden citizens, 
and the national battalion. From the present Corsican moun¬ 
taineers one may form a tolerable idea of the appearance and the 
nature of the Quenza-Napoleon battalion. Not without reason 
must the Ajaccio citizen have feared this troop of mouutaiheora 
undergoing drill. On Easter-day of the year 1793,. it came to a 
sanguinary battle between the people of Ajaccio and the 
battalion. This fell out on the Diamond Square, and lasted 
several days with much bloodshed, without either the civil 
authorities or the military commander, Maillard, interposing. 
Napoleon happily escaped all danger. When the storm was 
allayed, he composed a letter of justification in the name of his 
battalion, and addressed it to the department, to the minister of 
war, and to the legislative. Whereupon three commissioners 
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made their appearance in Ajaccio, who gave a favonrahle repoi-t 
of the conduct of the battalion; but it was removed away from 
Ajaccio. Napoleon went to Corte,' where Paoli received bim 
with coldness. 

In the May of the same year he travelled to Paris, to fetch 
his sister Eliza from St. Oyr. There he was surprised by the 
subversion of the existing state of things, which dashed the 
prospects of military promotion that he had hoped to realize in 
Paris. His passionate Corsican nature was so violently con¬ 
vulsed thereby, that, he is said to have entertained thoughts of 
suicide. He worked himself free of them in a dialogue on sui¬ 
cide. He left Paris soon after the terrible 2nd September, and 
returned to Corsica. 

Thus at the time when Dumouriez was filling the world with 
astonishment at the first feats of arms of the young republic, the 
man who was destined to change the face of Europe was wear¬ 
ing out his strength in the wild island of Corsica, in keeping his 
ground against the cabals of his adversaries, and in forging 
cabals of his own, and was exposing his life daily to the perils of 
the dagger and the blunderbuss. Having again arrived at 
Corte, he was dismissed with severity by General Paoli. Their 
courses were henceforth completely divergent; for in the soul of 
young Bonaparte other wishes were now uppermost, than the 
desire of treading in the footsteps of the noble patriot. Had he 
done so, and had his heart retained its fire for the freedom of 
Corsica, then perhaps at this day a wild herdsman would have 
pointed out to me some place of terror on the mountains, and 
said, “ See, here fell th<S great Corsican chief, Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte; he was almost as powerful a hero as Sampiero.” 

Paoli gave Napoleon orders to repair to Bonifazio, to attach 
himself to the expedition against Sarduiia. Napoleon yielded a 
wjirly obedience. 

He remained eight months at Bonifazio, to make the neces¬ 
sary arrangements, so far as they had been committed to huii. 
On the 22nd January, one day after the execution of Louis 
Capet, Napoleon was near losing his life at Bonifazio. Pome 
marines, a frantic rabble from Marseille, were come on shore, 
where they started a row with the Corsican battalion, and, when 
Napoleon hastened up to restore peace, they received him with 
roars of ga ira, and cried that he was an aristocrat; then, rush¬ 
ing upon him, they would have hung him up on the lamp-post, 
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only the maire, people, and soldiers, succeeded in putting the 
noisy baud to the rout. 

The attempt upon Sardinia, commenced under Truguet’s 
command, to terrify the court of Turin, was a complete failure. 
People afdrm Paoli to have laboured to secure its ill-success. 
Although he had placed a thousand men of the national guard 
under the command of his most intimate friend, Colonna-Cesari, 
he said to Cesari, as the latter himself subsequently related, 
“ Pern ember, Cesari, that Sardinia is the natural ally of our 
island; that she has provided us with provisions and ammunition 
under all circumstances; and that the king of Piedmont has ever 
been the friend of the Corsicans and their cause.** The squadron 
commanded by Colonna at length left the harbour of Bonifazio, 
and sailed towards the i.sland of Santa Maddalena. !Napoleon 
was under the immediate orders of Colonna, charged with the 
artillery; he was burning with impatience, for it was his first 
feat of arms. He sprung ashore one of the first, and hurled a 
hand-grenade with his own hand into the little town of Madda¬ 
lena. But his excellent dispositions had no result; the Sards 
made a sally, and Colonna instantly sounded a retreat. 

Young Napoleon wept with rage, and remonstrated violently 
with Colonna; and on the latter paying no attention to his 
words, he turned to some officers and said, “ He does not under¬ 
stand me.” Colonna thereupon put him down, saying with 
authority, “ You are- an impudent fellow !’* The young born 
soldier knew his duty, and silently betook himself to his post. 
“ He is a horse for parade, and no more,” he said subsequently. 
Thus, Napoleon s first deed of arms was unfortunate, unvicto- 
rious, and a retreat. 

On his return to Bonifazio he heard that Paoli, who now 
found himself obliged to throw off the mask, had dissolved the 
Qnenza battalion. This happened in the spring of the year 1793, 
at the time when the Convention sent Saliceti, Delcher, and 
Lacomhe as its commissioners to,the island. Lucian Bonaj)arte 
and Bartolommeo Arena had denounced Paoli. Napoleon, how¬ 
ever, had no share in the denunciation; on the contrary, the 
memory of his father and his own generosity rather prompted 
him to defend his great fellow-countryman. He himself wrote 
Paoli’s Apology,andsent it to the Convention;—an act which does 
him honour. This remarkable paper is extant, though imperfect 
in one or two places; in the form in which it lies before me, I 
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consider it as ITapoleon’s first rough draft, from which he would 
have subseq[uently moulded an elegant whole. 


LETTER or NAPOLEON TO THE CONVENTION. 

Representatives! —You are the true organs of popular 
sovereignty. All your decrees are dictated by the nation, or 
executed immediately by it. Every one of your laws is a boon, 
and earns you a new claim to the thanks of posterity, which to 
you owes the republic, and to that of the world, which from you 
will date its freedom. 

“ A single one of your decrees has deeply dejected the citizens 
of the town of Ajaccio; that which bids a feeble old man of 
seventy to drag himself to the bar of your house, and puts him 
for the moment beside the godless destruotionist and the venal 
0LSpirer to honour. 

“ And can Paoli be a destructionist or a selfish aspirer to 
honour^ 

A seditious agitator! and wherefore? Peradventure to 
revenge himself on the family of the Bourbons, whose perfidious 
polky loaded his country with misery, and forced him into exile ? 
But did not the former terminate with the tyranny, and have 
not you satiated his resentment, if he still cherishes any, in 
Louis’s blood? 

“ A seditious agitator! and wherefore? Peradventure with 
the view of restoring an aristocracy of nobility and priests? —he, 

who from his thirteenth year.he who immediately 

upon coming to the head of affairs, destroyed feudalism^ and 
knew no other diatinefion than that of the citizen?—he who, 
thirty years ago, fought against Rome and was excommunicated 
[this is incorrect,] who seized upon the property of the bishops 
to give it away,.to Ycnice,.in Italy .... 

, A seditious agitator! and wherefore?—with the view of 
delivering Corsica to England?—he who would not deliver it to 
Prance notwithstanding the offers of Chauvelin, who was not 
sparing of titles and favours ? 

‘‘ Deliver Coi'sica to England! what woxild he gain were he 
to be living in the mud of London % why then did he not remain 
when he was actually exiled there ? 

Paoli a self-seeker 1 If Paoli is a self-seeker, wliat can he 
dmre mpre? He is the object of the affection of his fellow 
’ cuxxntrymeu, who deny him nothing; he is at the head of the 
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army; and it is tlie eva of tlie day on wliiuL. lie will have to 
defend the country against a hostile attack. 

“ If Paoli was ambitious, he has gained every thing from 

the republic: and if he showed himself attached to. 

since the Constituent Assembly sat, what must he do now, when 
the people is all in aU 1 

“Paoli ambitious! Pepresentatives, when the Prench were 
governed by a corrupt court, when there was no belief in virtue 
or patriotism, one must doubtless have said Paoli was ambi¬ 
tious. We ha^e made war on tyrants ; this is supposed not to have 
been from love of our country, hut from the ambition of our 
leaders I In Coblenz, then, Paoli must be supposed ambitious; 
but in Paris, in the centre of French freedom, Paoli must, if rightly 
undeistood, be deemed the patriarch of the Prench Republic j 
so posterity will think; so the people believes. Follow my 
resolution, and let the calumny be silenced, and the funda¬ 
mentally corrupted men who use it as a means. Representatives 1 
Paoli is more than an old man of seventy; he is feeble, too! But 
for this he would have gone to your bar to confound his enemies. 
We owe every thing to him, even the happiness of being a Prench 
republic at all. He constantly enjoys our confidence. As 
regarding him, revoke your decree of the 2nd April, and restore 
joy to this whole nation.”. 


Soon after, however, the young revolutionist fell out with 
Paoli completely, and to the most deadly extreme of hostility. 
The aged patriot found in the young man the most vehement 
opponent, not of his person, hut of his ideas. They say Paoli at 
that time did not yet quite understand Hapoleon, and that he 
hinted to him that he was engaged in a design for severing 
Corsica from Prance, and forming a connexion with England. 
Napoleon started up in a rage at hearing this, and Paoli was 
fired with passionate hatred of Napoleon. Pasquale’s adherents 
were very numerous, and the fortress of Ajaccio was in the 
hands of his friend Colonna. Paoli and Pozzo di Borgo, then 
attorney-general, accordingly, cited before the Convention, bade 
defiance to the summons, and now lived under the ban of the 
Convention, and in open war against the Prench. 

The three representatives now appointed Bonaparte inspector- 
general of the Corsican artillery, and entrusted to him the task 
of conquering the citadel of Ajaccio. He attempted; but all his 
efforts to force the fortress of his native town were frustrated. 
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Portunc liiid grown no laurels for ]N'apoleoia in Corsica. Dur¬ 
ing this enterprise his life was in extreme clanger. He occupied 
the tower of Capitello, on the gulf of Ajaccio, with a garrison of 
about fifty men, to canyon his operations by land from this centre, 
whilst the ships of war bombarded the citadel from the sea. A 
storm drove the fleet out of the gulf, and Napoleon remained 
alone in the tower, supporting life on horse-flesh, cut off from his 
fleet and reduced to the defensive, till some shepherds from the 
mountains rescued him from his position, and enabled him to re¬ 
gain the fleet by water. 

Disheartened at his failure, he set out towards Bastia by 
land. But he learnt on the way that his life was threatened, 
Mario Peraldi having instigated the people to arrest him and 
deliver him to Paoli, who would have him shot as soon as ever 
he could get hold of him. At Vivario he was harboured by the 
priest, and at Bocagnano, rescued with extreme difficulty by his 
friends from popular violence; he concealed himself in a room, 
and escaped through a window into the road by night. He got 
off safe to Ajaccio. But being still more vigorously menaced 
here, be escaped from his house to a cavern near the chapel of 
the Greeks, where he held himself concealed for one night, His 
friends at length embarked him safely, and he reached Bastia by 
sea. The rage of tho Paolists meanwhile was directed against 
Napoleon’s family. Madame Letitia, alarmed at the indications 
of approaching danger, fled with her children to Milclli, attended 
by a few faithful paesani from Bastelica and Bocognano. "With 
her were Louis, Eliza, Paolina, and Abb6 Eesch; Jerome and Caro¬ 
line remained concealecl in the Bamolinos’ house. Not secure at 
Milelli, the texTified family fled in the night towards the sea 
near the tower of Capitello, in liopes of being able to await there 
the arrival of the Pronch fleet, which was announced. The 
iiight through this difficult mountainous district was toilsome, 
there being no other roads there than those over the rocks, 
through tlxe maochia, and across the mountain streams. 
Madame Letitia held pretty little Paolina’s hand, while Pesek 
went with Eliza and Louis; before them marched a iroop of 
their partisans from Bastelica, Sampiero’s birthplace, and behind 
them the men of Bocognano, armed with daggers, guns, and pis¬ 
tols. Thus Napoleon’s family wandered over the mountains; 
and after great exertions, climbing over rocks and wading through 
stream.s, they reached the shores of Capitello, where they all con¬ 
cealed themselves in the bush. 
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Just at tills time ITapoleon^ embarking in a small vessel at 
Eiistia, sailed at the bead of the French fleet, which put to sea 
with the intention of landing at Ajaccio and taking the castle, 
Napoleon went ashore near the Bloody Islands, where many of 
the shepherds dependent upon his family had their flocks; and 
there, hearing that his family had fled, he sent out shepherds in 
all directions to search them out. He waited through the night 
in a state of eager anxiety for news. Morning came; he was 
sitting under a rock, thinking uneasily of the fate of his family, 
when a shepherd suddenly dashed up to him, exclaiming, “ Save 
yourself!”—A troop of men, who had marched out of Ajaccio to 
find and bring home Napoleon and his family, was hastening 
towards him. Napoleon sprang into the sea; his little vessel, a 
xebec, kept the pursuers off by its fits, and the boat took him 
safely up. 

On the same day Napoleon sailed into the gulf, and as he was 
cruising along the coast, he perceived some people on the shore 
who made signs to be taken in. It was Letitia, his mother, and 
her children. 

The unfortunate family was now promptly transported to 
Calvi, where they found a hospitable reception. But the Bona¬ 
parte house was plundered and desolated by the enraged 
populace; and the family owed its rescue solely to the precau¬ 
tions of the Corsican Costa, to whom Napoleon left in Ms will 
the sum of 100,000 francs in acknowledgment. 

Young Napoleon himself, after a vain attempt upon Ajaccio, 
sailed to Calvi, unsupported by the fleet, ^nd ultimately himself 
recalled; and then, leaving Corsica, he appears again in Toulon. 

-Thus had Pasquale Paoli himself forced Napoleon upon the 
history of the world. Two men, opposed to one another as 
bitter enemies, Marbceuf and Paoli—^that is, despotism and demo¬ 
cracy—had indicated to Napoleon the direction of his career.* 
When Napoleon became consul, and Ms constellation shone forth 
resplendent over the world, Paoli’s star had long set. It deeply 
moves me to think of the noble old Pasquale, a long-forgotten 
exile, sitting solitary in Ms house in London, and to remember 
how he illuminated his house with unselfish joy on the news of 
Napoleon’s appointment to the consulate, forgetting his resent¬ 
ment, and hoping that the great Corsican would be a rock and 
tower to humanity. He says in a letter: ‘^Napoleon has 
accomplished our vendetta on all those who have been the cause 
of our fall, I only hope he will remember his countiy.’* He 
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remained in banishment; Napoleon did not recall him, perhaps 
fearing to excite the jealousy of the French. 

In -the days of his prosperity, Napoleon forgot his little 
native land—ungrateful and weak like all upstarts, who do not 
like to be reminded of the obscure scene of their birth. He did 
nothing for his poor country; and this the Corsicans have never 
been able to forget. They cannot forget now, that once when a 
Corsican presented himself to the emperor, the latter asked him 
drily, “Well, how goes it in Corsica; do the people keep 
murdering one another still?” 

Since his flight from Corsica he only once visited the island 
again; namely, on his return from Egypt. On the 29th Sep¬ 
tember, 179D, liis ship ran into the harbour of Ajaccio; with 
him were Murat (who was at a future date to leave this same 
harbour in another shape), Eugene, Berthier, Lannes, Andreossi, 
Louis Bonaparte, Monge, and Berthollet. During the night he 
sat up on board the vessel reading the papers, and far into the 
next day. He would not go ashore; but his companions being 
curious to see his native town, he no longer opposed their request 
and the entreaties of the citizens of Ajaccio. A man who had 
seen Napoleon’s landing as a child,-told me about it, “See,’^ 
said he, “this square was covered with hurraing multitudes, and 
the roofs were crowded with people, who pressed to see the ex- 
traordinaiy man who but a few years ago used to go about among 
us a simple officer, and one of the leading democrats of Ajaccio- 
He dismounted at the Casa Bonaparte. He went to walk on 
the Place du Diamant. But here I must teU you a story which 
is honourable to him. When Napoleon was still at Ajaccio, the 
priests and aristocrats were very much embittered against him. 
One day as he was returning home, and was come jusb to the 
corner of this street, he saw a priest—my own relation—standing 
at the window of yonder house with his gun pointed at him. At 
the sardte moment Napoleon stooped, and the bullet passed over 
him into the wall—an instant sooner, and there had been no 
Emperor Napoleon in the world. Now Napoleon, on the occa¬ 
sion we were speaking of, met this priest on the Place du 
Diamant. The priest, remembering that he had once shot at 
him, crossed to the other side of tho street. But Napoleon saw 
him, and going up to him, gave him his hand and reminded him 
gaily of the past. See, he was no Oonsican in ifiat; great men 
easily forget injuries.” But Napoleon was quite a Corsican when 
he had the Due d^Enghien shot. This was the act of a Corsican 
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bandit, and can only be truly comprehended 'when it is under¬ 
stood what is sanctioned by the custom of blood-revenge in 
Corsica,—namely, the murder even of innocent members of the 
hostile family. hTot entirely could ITapoleon belie his Corsican 
nature, and so he was romantic, theatrical, and adventurous, as the 
Corsicans frequently are. Egypt, Russia, and Elba, are points 
in his history when he was nothing but a great and talented 
adventurer. 

At Ajaccio he went hunting with his companions, and passed 
a day at Milelli, where in former days he had written the pam¬ 
phlet against Buttafuoco. How many wonderful deeds now lay 
behind him! how many princes and nations the power of his 
sword and the thunder of his phrases had now laid prostrate! 
He called his herdsmen to him, and he rewarded handsomely 
that Bagaglino who had executed his first coup cV ^tat for him. 
He distributed his herds and his fields among them. His nurse, 
Camilla Ilari, also came and embraced him with sobs; she 
brought him a present of a flask of milk, saying in her simple 
naive way, My son, I have given thee the milk of my breast; 
take now the milk of my goat.” Napoleon gave her a comfort¬ 
able house at Ajaccio, and plenty of arable land, and when he 
was Emperor he added a pension of 3600 francs.—^After a stay 
of six days he set sail again for Erance. 

Since that time he never again visited his native island; but 
fortune once showed it to his eyes, when he, a broken-down man, 
shoved aside from history and used up for its purposes, stood 
upon the little crag of Elba. Ironical fortune showed him the 
obscure scene whence he had been draVn forth into the world 
to try his fortune. 

Later, in St. Helena, his thoughts were always recurring to 
Corsica. Dying persons frequently retrace in thoughts the 
journey of their life, and dwell most fondly on their childhood. 
He spoke much of his native land. He says once in the com¬ 
mentaries : “ My good Corsicans were not satisfied with me at 
the time of the Consulate and the Empire. They affirmed that 
I had done little for my native land. . . . My enemies, and my 
enviers still more, acted as perfect spies on my actions; all that 
I did for my Corsicans was decried as robbery and as iujustico 
towards the French, This necessary policy estranged the 
hearts of my countrymen from me, and cooled their interest in 
me. I lament it, but I could not act otherwise, When the 
Corsicana saw me unfortunate, when they saw me ill treated by 
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many an ungrateful Frenchman^ and Europe conspiring against 
me, they forgot every thing, like men of firm aud uncorrupted 
virtue, and declared themselves ready to sacrifice themselves for 
me if I had willed it. . . . Y\7'hat reminiscences has Corsica left 
me! I still think with delight of its beautifnl scenes and its 
mountains; I still remember the fragrance its air exhales. T 
would have improved the lot of my beautiful Corsica, I would 
have made my fellow-citizens happy, but the downfall came, and 
I could not carry out my plans.” 

The first question Napoleon put to his Corsican physician, 
Antommarchi, when he entered his room in St. Helena, was, 
“Have you a Filippini?” Many of his island countrymen had 
accompanied him in his career; and many he bad promoted. 
Bacciochi, Arena, Cervoni, Ari'ighi, Saliceti, Casabianca, Abbatuc- 
ci, and Sebastiani. With the same Colonna, who had been Paolfs 
fiiend and had formerly opposed him, he stood on terms of in¬ 
timate friendship until his death. They say Paoli had charged 
him to lay an ambush for young Napoleon, near Ajaccio, and to 
bring him alive or dead: well, they say so, Colonna refused. 
He continued a friend to both parties, Pauli as well as Napoleon, 
without hypocrisy, for he was a noble-minded man. He was 
the first who knew of Napoleon’s flight from Elba, and to him 
Napoleon in his will confided the care of his mother. Colonna 
undertook this duty conscientiously, and remained with Letitia 
till her death, as her friend and major-domo. He afterwards 
retired to Yico, near Ajaccio. 

From the hand of a Coj-siciin, Napoleon, when dying, received 
extreme unction in St. Helena; this priest was Vignale, who 
was afterwards murdered in Corsica. Thus Napoleon died among 
his brother countrymen, who did not desert him. 
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CHAPTER YII. 

TWO COFFmS. 

Ah ! where is now the greatest monarch’s throne ? 

And where are all the mightiest heroes gone? 

Thou goest hence—the world endureth on, 

And its great lasting riddle solved has none. 

Of lessons wise it hath for us full store; 

Then why do we not hearken to it more? 

Firdusi. 

"Whilst T pictured to myself the history of "NTapoleoUj his 
brilliant empire, the nations and the princes whom this pre¬ 
cipitate planet attracted to his court, and the flood of events and 
destinies that he cast over the world, I was overcome, in his now 
desolate and deathly silent house, by a feeling of sadness and of 
satisfaction at once. 

All those immense passions, which insatiably devoured half 
the world, where are they now, and where is their influence still 
felt? They are like a dream, like a great fable told by nurse 
Time to-her cliildren. Thanks he to Time ! She is the silent, 
mysterious power that levels all again, even heaven-towering 
potentates. She is the salutary ostracism, the true potsherd 
justice. 

Where is Napoleon ? what is left of*him ? 

A name, and a relic which is now openly adored by an easily 
dazzled nation. What has now been taking place beyond the 
Rhine, appears to me like Napoleon’s funeral celebration of the 
year 1821. But the dead rise not again. After the gods came 
the ghosts, and after the world’s tragedy comes the Satyric 
drama.—A cadaverous smell has gone out into the world since 
they have raised up a dead man there beyond the Rhine. 

I went from Letitia’s house to the chapel of her tomb. 

The street of the King of Rome ” leads to the cathedral of 
Ajaccio, This church is a heavy building with a simple fagade, 
above the portal of which an expunged coat-of-arms may be 
seen. Doubtless it was the arms of the extinct republic of Genoa. 
The interior of the church is gay, and rather rustic. Heavy pillars 
divide it into three naves; the dome is small, as well as the gallery. 
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On the right of the choir is a SDiall chapel hung with black. 
Two cofl&ns covered with black velvet stand in it before an altar, 
which is decked out quite in village fashion. At the head and 
foot of each coffin there are heavy wooden candelabra set up, 
and a constant lamp—extinguished, however—hangs above each. 
On the coffin to the left hand lies a cardinal’s hat and a garland 
of everlastings. 

These are the coffins of Madame Letitia and Cardinal Fesch. 
They were brought hither in the year 1851 from their Italian 
graves. Letitia died on the 2nd February, 1836, in her Bonaan 
palace on the Venetian Square, and her coffin stood from that 
time to this in a church of the small town Corneto, near Rome, 

No marble, no wui'k of art, no sepulchral pomp—nothing 
adorns the spot where a woman is buried who bore an emperor, 
three kings, and three princesses ! * 

I was surprised b}^ the unconscious irony, and the profound 
tragic significance embodied in this almost rustic simplicity of 
Letitia’s sepulchral chapel. It resembles a princely grave com¬ 
posed of theatre scenes. Her coffin rests on a high wooden 
trestle; the inelegant candelabra are of wood too, and the gold 
is tinsel. The hangings of the chapel seem to be velvet, but they 
are of common tafi^eta, and the long silver fringes to them are 
of silvered paper. That golden Imperial crown on the coffin is 
of wood, with tinsel pasted over it. Only Letitia’s garland of 
everlastings is genuine. 

They told me this sepulchral chapel was provisional, and that 
a new cathedral is to be l:»iilt, with a beautiful vault for Letitia. 
There will.be no hurry about that, the Corsicans being so poor; 
and I should be sorry for it, too. The honest citizens of Ajaccio 
know not how deep a meaning they have illustrated. What a 
philosophy of life speaks from this chapel! . . . , What 

were the crowns, after all, which Letitia of Ajaccio and her chil¬ 
dren wore 'J For one short evening they were princes; then 
they hastily threw off the purple and the sceptre, and disappear¬ 
ed, as if nothing had happened. Therefore has history*herself 
placed the tinsel crown upon the coffin of Letitia Bamolino, the 
citizen’s daughter. Let it lie ; it is not less beautiful though it 
be false, like the fortune of the bastard kings whom this woman 
bore. 

Never since the world has been, has a mother’s heart beaten 
more passionately than that of the woman in this coffin. She 
saw her children one after another on the high sunlit pinnacle 
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of human glory, and one after the other saw them fall. She has 
paid the debt of destiny. 

Yea^ truly—one who stands by this coffin has difficulty to 
command his emotions j so painfully touching and so great a 
tragedy of a mother’s heart lies buried in it. What an unmerit¬ 
ed destiny 1 And how came it that, in the womb of such a cheer¬ 
ful, simple young wife, such world-wide, historical forces, such 
men and nation-absorbing powers, were destined to come to ma¬ 
turity ? 


CHAPTER YIII. 

POZZO DI BORGO. 

Thb house iu the Rue Kapoleon in which the exile Murat 
lived, is transformed into a palace. The arms above the door 
tell that it belongs to the family of Pozzo di Borgo. Hext to 
the Bonapartes the Pozzo di Borgos are the most celebrated 
family of Ajaccio, being of ancient nobility, and known in Corsica 
long before the former. In the sixteenth century they distinguish¬ 
ed themselves in the service of Yenice. The Corsican poet, Biagino 
di Leca, who celebrates the deeds of Alfonso Ornano, in his epic 
“II D’Ornaiio Marte,” extols at the same time several Pozzo di 
Borgos, and predicts immortal glory to their race. 

The family at least gained a European celebrity through Count 
Cai’lo Andrea Pozzo di Borgo, the friend of Napoleon’s youth, 
Paoli’s friend, and the inexorable Corsican hater of the emperor. 
He was born March 8, 1768, at Alata, a village near Ajaccio. 
He studied law at Pisa, like Carlo Bonaparte, and then played a 
part in Corsica, first as a Democrat and Revolutionist, and sub¬ 
sequently as a Paolist. In the year 1791 he was the deputy for 
Ajaccio, and afterwards attorney-general, and Paoli’s right- 
hand man. When Corsica attached itself to England, this dex¬ 
terous man became president of the Corsican Council of State 
under Elliot’s viceroyalty. They say that his diplomacy brought 
his patron Paoli into discredit with the English, in order to make 
his own influence solely felb. He subsequently lefb Corsica, and 
went several times to London, to Yiemia, to Russia, to Constan¬ 
tinople, and to Syria; passing through the world and its courts, 
like Sampiero of old, this inexorable enemy unceasingly stirred 
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lip the hatred of cabinets against Napoleon. Alexander made 
him a Kussian connsellor of state in the year 1802. Napoleon 
pursued him with equal hatred, and longed to get into his power 
this terrible foe, who crossed him in all his courses. After the 
peace of Pressburg, he demanded his extradition. Had he 
gained it, he would have done with Pozzo di Borgo as Charles 
XII. did with Patkul. An extraordinary thing is this hostility; 
it is regular Corsican vendetta, Corsican hatred transferred to 
the history of the world. Pozzo di Borgo it was who determined 
Bernadotte to act against Napoleon; it was he who instigated 
the allies to a rapid march against Paris; it was he who set 
aside the King of Pome, and who, at the congress of Vienna, 
urged them to'banish Napoleon from the dangerous Elba to a 
far more distant island. At Waterloo he stood with arms in 
his hands against his great adversary, and was wounded. And 
when his gigantic foe was for ever humbled at St. Helena, the 
diplomatist, in the feeling of satiated revenge, spoke the proud 
and terrible words, ‘‘I have not killed Napoleon, but I have 
cast the last spadeful of earth upon him 1” 

Pozzo di Boi’go earned the coronet of a Pussian count, and the 
honour of being the permanent representative of all the Pussias 
at the court of Prance. Living at Paris, he generally opposed the 
reaction, and was thrown into a position of difference with the 
courts in consequence. Notwithstanding his career, he' was and 
ever remained a Corsican, I was told that he never put off his 
national ways. He loved his native land. One might almost 
say that, even in withdrawing the gratitude of his countrymen 
from Napoleon to himself, he was carrying on his feud with 
Napoleon. Napoleon did nothing for Corsica; Pozzo di Borgo 
a great deal. He instituted the publication of the two Corsican 
historians, PHippini and Peter, and Gregori dedicated to him a 
collection of the statutes, Pozzo di Borgo’s name thus appears 
on the three greatest documents of Coi'sican history, and is in¬ 
delible, His beneficence to bis countrymen, in charitable in¬ 
stitutions and alms, was great, as was his fortune. He died as 
a private citizen at Paris, Peb. 15, 1842, at the age of seventy- 
four, ill at ease with the world, internally worn out, and mentally 
diseased. He was one of the most skilful diplomatists and 
acutest heads of this century. 

His immense fortune went to his nephews, who have bought 
large estates near Ajaccio. One of them was murdered a few 
years ago in the vicinity of the town. He was manager of the 
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charities distributed by Count Carlo Andrea, and had rendered 
himself odious in this capacity. I was told that he had also 
refused a certain high compensation demanded by the rolativ^cs 
of a girl whom he had seduced. The parties aggrieved by liim 
resolved on his death. So as he was one day driving in his car¬ 
riage from his villa to the town, they encompassed the carriage, 
and cried out to him, “Nephew of Carlo Andrea Puzzo di 
Borgo, descend!” The wretched man did so without delay. The 
murderers perpetrated the execution with perfect mng froid, in 
the light of day and in the open air, as an act of ])opulav justice 
against a criminal. The shots did not immediately kill him. 
The murderers carried the dying man into the carriage, and told 
the coachman to turn round, that Pozzo cli Borgo’s nephew 
might die in bed. They then went into the bn-^h, whore they 
were slain some time after in contests with the gens d’arincs. 

This is a specimen of terrible popular justice, such as is often 
exercised in Corsica. I will hero tell a second c/ise. It is an 
admirable but cruel history, which took place at the village of 
Alata, the birthplace of the Pozzos, a few miles from Ajaccio. 

■K' * * -x- 


TUB COESICAN BEUTUS. 

Two grenadiers of the French Flemish regiment, which was 
quartered as a Geoncse auxiliary corps to gfirrison Ajaccio, 
deserted. They fled to the mountains of Alata, and kopt 'thoni- 
selves concealed there in the wilds, where they claimed the emn- 
passion and hospitality of the jinor herdsmen. 

Sacred are the rights of hos]ntality. Tie who violates iheni, 
before God and man is, by the time-hallowed usage of our fathers, 
a Cain. 

When spring was come, some oflicers of the Flemish V(\giment, 
hunting on tlioso mountains of Alata, came iienr the [)laco 
where the two fugitives lay concealed. The latter perceived tlu) 
huntsmen, and crouched down behind a rock, tlnit they might 
not be seen, and themselves be hunted down as game. A young 
herdsman was pasturing his goats there; M. do Nozieros, colond 
of the regiment, went up to him and asked him wind,her it was 
possible that some fugitive grenadiers wore, eoiicealcd in the 
mountains ? “ I do not know,” said the luTdsuian, a,ml appeared 
embarrassocl. M. de Nozid'es, gathering snsjdcion from his manner, 
menaced him with the severe pnnishnien t of instantaneous ooxifinc- 
ment in the prison of Ajaccio, if he diu not toll tho inith. 
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Then Joseph was terrified ; he said nothing, but he tremblingly 
pointed with his hand to the place where the poor deserters 
were hiding. The officer did not understand him. Speak!" 
he thundered at him. Joseph would not speak, but again 
pointed with his hand. The other officers now let loose his hands, 
and hastened to the place indicated, perhaps expecting to find 
an animal that the simple mute had pointed out to them. 

The two grenadiers sprang up and fled, but were overtaken 
and secured. 

M. de Nozieres gave Joseph four bright golden louis-d’ors for 
his information. The young herdsman, on holding the gold 
])ieces in his hand, forgot, in a childish rapture, officers and 
grenadiers, and the whole world besides; for he had never seen 
pure gold. He ran into his father’s cabin, and called together his 
father, mother, and brothers; and he behaved like one disti^acted 
with delight, and showed his treasure. 

How did you come by this gold, my son Joseph? ” asked the 
old herdsman. The son told what had happened. At every 
word that he spoke his father’s countenance became darker, and bis 
brothers were horrified; and when Jos6ph had finished his story, 
the father was pale as death. 

Sacred are the rights of hospitality. He who violates them, 
before God and man is, by the time-hallowed usage of our fathers, 
a Cain. 

The old herdsman cast a terrible glance at his trembling son, 
and went out of the cabin. He called his whole kin together, 
and, when they were assembled, he laid the case before them, 
and called them to pronftunce sentence on his son; for the latter 
appeared to him to be a traitor, and to have brought shame on 
Ins whole tribe and nation. 

The court of kinsmen unanimously pronounced sentence that 
Joseph Avas worthy of death. '' Wo’s me and my son I” cried the 
olcl man in despair : “ wo to my wife, that she bore me this 
Judas 1” 

The kinsmen went to Joseph, and led him to a lonely place 
near the city-wall of Ajaccio. 

“Wait here,” said the old herdsman; “I will go to the com¬ 
mander ; I will beg the life of the two grenadiers. Let their 
life be life to my sou also.” 

The old man went to M. de Hozim’es. He threw himself on 
his knees before him, and begged for the pardon of the two sol¬ 
diers. The officer regarded him with astonishment, wondering 
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at the compassion of a herdsman, who wept so bitterly for two 
strange soldiers. But he told him that desertei's were worthy 
of death, for so it was ordained by the law. The old man rose 
and went away weeping. 

He came back to the wall where the kinsmen stood with poor 
Joseph; “ It is in vain,” said he. “My son, Joseph, thou must 
die; die like a brave man, and farewell!” 

Poor Joseph wept; but then he became tranquil and collected. 
A priest had been sent for, who received his confession, and 
gave him spiritual consolation. 

It was the very hour when the two poor deserters were 
beaten to death with rods. Poor Joseph placed himself com¬ 
posedly against the wall j the kinsmen aimed well, and Joseph 
was dead. 

When he had fallen, his old father, bitterly weeping, took the 
four bright louis-d’ors, and gave them to the priest, saying to 
him, “ Go to the commander and say to him, ' Sir, here is your 
Judas-wages back again. We are poor and honest men, and 
have executed justice upon him who received it from your 
hand.’” . * . 

Sacred are the rights of hospitality. He who violates them, 
before God and man is, by the time-hallowed usage of our fathers, 
a Cain. 

« w ^ * 

At Alata and Ajaccio they stiU cherish the memory of the 
magnanimous deed of a woman of the family of Pozzo di Borgo, 
in the year 1794, Let this also he told here. 

MAEIANNA POZZO DI BOEGO. 

All the folk were merry-making at the carnival at Appietto, 
near Ajaccio, Agreeably to an ancient custom, which still sub¬ 
sists in "the island, the carnival-king sat in the middle of the 
market-place surrounded by his ministers, with a golden croVn 
on his head. Tables were set up full of wine, fruit, and viands 
of various soiis. For the king of the carnival had imposed ex¬ 
tensive contributions ; and it is the law of the Corsican carnival 
that he is privileged to impose upon the families of the village, 
according to their property, the contributions in wine and vic¬ 
tuals which they have to bring for the public good. 

So they were drinking and feasting to their hearts’ content. 
The guitars and fiddles struck up, and the young folk were 
whirling in the mazes of the dance. 
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All of a suddens in the midst of the merriment, a gun-shot and 
a shriek were heard, and they all fled asunder in fright. A 
wild confusion arose on the market-place of Appietto. There 
lay the young Felix Pozzo di Borgo in his blood. An insult 
had been ofl’ered, and Andrea Bomanetti had shot him. Andrea 
was off to the Macchia. 

The dead youth was taken to the hpuse of his mothei’. The 
women raised the lamento; not a guitar was heard any longer. 
Felix’s mother Marianna was a widow, and had suffered great 
misfortunes. When the youth had been brought to the cemetery 
she wept no more, but only thought how he was to be avenged; 
for she was a high-spirited woman, and of the ancient house of 
Colonna d’Istria. 

Marianna put off her woman’s clothes, and put on the dress 
of a man. She wrapped herself in a pelone, put a Phrygian cap 
on her head, girded herself with the carchera, stuck dagger and 
pistols in her belt, and seized the double-barrelled gun. She 
perfectly resembled a rough Corsican man; only the scarlet 
girdle, a velvet edging on her pelone, and the ornamental handle 
of her dagger, brjght with ivory and mother-of-pearl, betrayed 
her to be of a noble house. 

She put herself at the head of her kinsmen, and restlessly 
pursued the murderer of her son. Andrea Bomanetti fled from 
bush to bush, from cave to cave, from mountain to mountain; but 
Marianna was on his track. One dark night the fugitive took 
refuge in his own house, in the village of Marchesaccia. Here 
he was discovered by a girl of the hostile clan, who gave news 
of his hiding-place. Marianna hastened up ; her kinsmen sur¬ 
rounded the house ; Bomanetti made a valiant stand, but when 
his ammunition was exhausted, and his enemies had already 
mounted the roof to break in upon him, he saw that he was lost. 
He then thought of nothing but the salvation of his soul; for 
he was pious, and feared God. 

“ Hold 1” cried Bomanetti from the house ; “ I will surrender 
myself, but promise that I may confess myself before I die.” 
Marianna Pozzo di Borgo promised him this. 

So Bomanetti came forward, and surrendered himself volun¬ 
tarily into the hands of his enemies. They led him into the 
village of Teppa, and stopped before the door of the priest, Sa- 
verius Casalonga. Marianna called the priest, and begged him 
for the love of God to receive Bomanetti’s confession, for he must 
die afterwards. 
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The priest entreated with tears for the life of the unhappy 
man, hut his prayers were in vain. He received the confession; 
and whilst the murderer of her son was making it to the pdest, 
Marianna knelt and prayed God to have mercy on his soul. 

The confession was accomplished. The Pozzo di Borgos now 
led Romanetti out of the village, and bound him to a tree. 

They raised their guns—suddenly Marianna rushed up— 
“Hold!” she criedj “for God’s sake, hold!” and she ran to the 
tree to which he was hound, and clasped in her arms the mur¬ 
derer of her son. “ In the name of God,” she said, “ I forgive 
him] Though he has rendered me the most afflicted of all 
mothers, yet shall ye do him no further injury, and rather shoot 
me than him.” So she held him clasped in her arms, and covered 
him against violence by her own body. 

The priest came up. There was no further need of his words. 
The men released Romanetti, and let him go free from that hour, 
and his head was a sacred one to the kin of Pozzo di Borgo, so 
that no one touched one of his hairs. 


CHAPTER IX. 

ENVIRONS OF AJACCIO. 

I EXHAUSTED the environs of Ajaccio. Their extent is but 
small, and comprises strictly only thi'ee streets, a walk along the 
northern shore, one np into the countrj»on the Bastia road, and 
one on the other side of the gulf, on the road towards Sartene. 
The fourth side is shut in by mountains. Country paths there 
lead between the vineyards, which adorn the immediate neigli- 
bonrhood of Ajaccio on the north-east, in great abundance. 

In these vineyards, those curious watchmen’s boxes called 
Pergoliti, are frequently seen, which are peculiar to Ajaccio, 
They consist of four young pine-stems, hearing a little straw- 
thatched hut high in the air, in which the watchman can lie 
down. The latter hears the proud name, Barone. He is armed 
with a double-barrelled gun, and from time to time blows a 
couch or a shrill clay whistle to announce his presence, and 
scare tway vine-robbers. 

Oue evening, a friendly old man took me to his vineyard, 
on the hill of San Giovanni. He treated me handsomely to 
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JMuscatel grapes, and plucked almonds, juicy plums, and figs, 
which grew variously twined together between tlie vines. He 
had seen me coming along the road, and therefore invited me 
into his orchard, as is the good hospitable custom. He was a 
good old grandfather, and a touching picture of old age, such as 
one sometimes finds it represented in poems of the age of Gleim, 
which, in their garrulous simplicity, often contain more human 
wisdom than the most read poems of our times. Is there a more 
gratifying picture of humanity than a cheerful old man in the 
garden which he planted in his youth, and whose fruits he now 
charitably distributes to the tired wayfarers who pass his gate? 
Yea, thus peacefully and beneficently should a human life end. 

The old man was loquacious in the praise of this fruit and that, 
and told me what must be done to get them particularly juicy. 
The vines are here trained to sticks like "beans, to a height of 
four or five feet, and four such vines generally stand together in 
a small quadrangular depression, and are fastened together by 
their top branches. The productiveness of the vines was great, 
yet the vine-disease prevailed in many places. The wine of 
Ajaccio is fiery, like the ’ Spanish. I also found for the first 
time, in this vigna^ the ripe fruit of the Indian fig, or cactus. 
When this plant has cast its flowers, the finit ripens fast. 
Its colour is yellowish; you peel off the outside, and get at 
the pulpy and granulous part of the fig, which is unpleasantly 
sM^eet. Attempts have been made to extract sugar from it. 
The productive power of this species of cactus, which grows in 
astonishing profusion near Ajaccio, is wonderfully great. A 
toni-off leaf quickly strikes rooL in the soil, and converts itself 
boldly into a now plant. It needs only the very slightest 
nourishment and the least patch of dust to propagate itself. 

A fine castellated villa, with Gothic turrets, and gi’cat stone 
Imperial eagles, stands near the hill of Sau Giovanni. It is the 
vilk of Pidncipe Bacciocchi. 

The small feHile plain which extends on further at the end 
of the gulf, is called Campoluro. The spirit of a dismal event 
from the times of the Genoese wars broods over this rich pjlain. 
Twenty-one herdsmen from Baste! ica had posted themselves here, 
—powerful men, Sampiero heroes. Against 800 Greeks and 
Genoese they made a brave stand, until, cut off in a moiass, 
they were all killed with the exception of a single youth. The 
latter'threw himself among the dead, and, being partly covered 
by thorn, pretended to bo dead. But the Genoese came to cut 
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off tTie heads of the dead, to plant them on the walls of the 
citadel. The young shepherd they brought into the presence of 
the Genoese lieutenant. Being condemned to death, this 
youth, the last of the twenty-one men of Bastelica, was led 
through the streets of Ajaccio laden with the heads of his com¬ 
panions, and then quartered and exposed to the ravens on the 
wall. 

As the end of this field lies the Botanic Garden, which dates 
from the time of Louis XYl., and was, after its commencement, 
under the protection of Carlo Bonaparte. It was originally 
intended for the purpose of acclimatizing the exotic plants which 
were desired to be introduced into France. The garden, sheltered 
by the hills from cold winds and open to the south sun, contains 
the finest growths of exotic zones, which thrive luxuriantly in 
the open air in the warm climate of Ajaccio. You walk there 
beneath splendid magnolias, wonderful poincianas, tulip-trees, 
gledicias, trumpet-flowers, tamarinds, and cedars of Lebanon, 
On the immense Indian figs lives the cochineal insect, just as it 
does in Mexico. 

This beautiful flower-garden quite transports one into tropicnl 
regions; and when one stands beneath one of those wonderful 
foreign trees, and one’s gaze falls on the deep-blue gulf, over 
which the summer air is quivering, one might really fancy one 
were standing by some Mexican gulf. The garden is situated 
hard by the Bastia road, which is the most enlivened by passers- 
by. This is the case especially in the evening, when the inhabi¬ 
tants return home from the Campagna. 

I often amused myself by sitting down by the gulf and observ¬ 
ing the passers-by. The women are here well built, and have 
correct and tender features. I was often surprised by the 
gentleness of their eyes and the whiteness of their complexion. 
They wear the fmohito or mandile wound round the head; that 
worn on Sundays is of white gauze, and looks extremely neat by 
contrast to the black faldpMa, The peasant women here univer¬ 
sally wear round straw hats, with a very low crown. They lay 
a little cushion on their hats, and then dexterously and lightly 
carry tolerable weights on their heads. The Corsican women, 
like the Italian, are distinguished for natural grace of demeanour, 
I often had occasion to be delighted at it. I one day met a 
young girl going with fruit to the town. I begged her to sell 
me some. The girl immediately set her basket down, and with 
a charming grace bade mo to eat as much as I would. With 
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equal delicacy of mien slie refused to take any money. She was 
very poorly attired. As often as I met her afterwards at Ajaccio, 
she replied to my greeting with a grace that would have sat well 
on a high-horn dame. 

There comes a man clashing past us. His pretty wife it was 
perhaps who just went by, laden with a bundle of fagots or 
fodder for the cattle; but the lazy man comes clown from the 
mountains, where he has been doing nothing but lie in vendetta. 
When one sees these half-savages going along in troops of threes, 
or sixes, or singly, riding or walking, all holding the double- 
barrelled gun before them, one might think one found them in a 
permanent state of war. The very peasant sitting on his hay- 
cart has his gun slung round him. I counted in one half-hour 
twenty-six persons armed with double-barrelled guns, who passed 
me going to Ajaccio. The people about Ajaccio are renowned 
in Corsica as the most warlike in the island. 

These people often look bold and picturesque, often frightfully 
ugly, and even riJiculou.s. They are generally small men, of the 
stature of Napoleon, black-haired, black-bearded, and of a bronze 
complexion, and arc seen riding their little horses; their jackets 
are brownish-black and shaggy, so also the trousers, and the 
doiLble-barrelled gun hangs over their ahouldei's; by a strap on 
their back is attached the round yellow zucca^ which is generally 
filled only with water, and by another strap at their side hangs 
the little goat or fox skin, into whicli bread, cheese, and other 
necessaries are crammed; round the body the leathern powder- 
bolt is strapped, on whiejj. a leathern tobacco-pouch is commonly 
suspended. Thus is the Corsican rider equipped, and thus he 
lies all the day in the field while the woman works. I could 
never restrain my anger when I saw these furious men dash 
past with shouts, unmercifully urging on their horses, on one of 
which two persons frequently sat one behind the other, and 
when I then glanced at the beautiful shores of the gulf, on 
which not a village is to he seen. The soil of these shores would 
produce hundred-fold; now it hears rosemary, thorns, thistles, 
and wild olive shrubs. 

Charming is the walk on the northern side of the gulf, along 
the strand. In a light wind the waves break on the granite 
reefs, and froth them over with their milkwhite foam. On the 
right rise the coast mountains, which near to the town are 
covered with olive-trees, and fmther on are bare and waste as 
far as Cape Muro. 
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On this coast stands the little chapel of the Greeks, close by 
the sea. They could not tell me why it bore this name, though 
dedicated to the Madonna del Carmine, and bearing the name of 
Pozzo di Borgo {Puteo Burgenisis) on a tablet. It was probably 
given up to the Greeks when they came to Ajaccio. The 
Genoese caused the colony of Mainotes to settle at Paonica, far 
above Ajaccio. These industrious people were constantly 
threatened by the Corsicans. Full of hatred and contempt 
towards the intruders, who had raised their colony to a great 
pitch of prosperity, they fell upon the husbandman ploughing, 
and assassinated him, shot the vine-dresser in his vineyard, and 
wasted the fields and orchards. In the year 1731 the poor 
Greeks were driven out of their colony: they fled to Ajaccio, 
where the Genoese, to whom they had always continued faithful, 
formed them into three military companies. When the island 
became subject to the French, Cargese was given them as a 
possession. They brought the district into a flourishing state; 
but they had hardly made-themselves comfortable in it, when 
the Corsicans again fell upon them in the year 1793, threw fire 
into their houses, destroyed their herds, trod down their vine¬ 
yards, annihilated the produce of the fields, and forced the 
Mainotes to fly a second time to Ajaccio. General Casabianco 
led the exiles back to Cargese in the year 1797, where they 
thence forward lived unmolested. The peculiarity of their 
manners has disappeared; they speak Corsican, like their trouble¬ 
some neighbours. Among themselves, howevex’, they speak a cor¬ 
rupt Greek. Cargese lies on the sea, northwards from Ajaccio, 
and to one side of the baths of Vico and those of Guagno, 

On the same northern shore there are many small chapels 
scattered about, of manifold shapes—round, quadrangular, domed, 
in the form of a sarcophagus, in that of a temple, surrounded 
by white walls, and among cypresses and weeping-willows. The 
dead have here their country-seats: they are family vaults; 
their position on the coast in full view of the beautiful gulf 
among the green hushes, and their elegant Moorish form, pro¬ 
duce a very cheerful and a very foreign picture. The Corsican 
is not fond of being buried in the public clinuchyard; agreeably 
to the ancient ways of the patriarchs, he desires to be interred 
in his own land, among his own dear ones. Fi'om this cause the 
whole island is dotted over with little mausoleums, which often 
enjoy the most charming situations, and enhance the pictu- 
resquenesa of the landscape. 
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Wjuulin’incf nn towai'ils Cnpc l^riivo, whoro a finvrorl jojraiiite clifn? 
«ro sit/uat(Ml cli).^i3 to Uio wlioro, ciillod the Jlloody Islands, posscss- 
a li.i!;lilli()us 0 and scviTal Goiiocsii watch-iowors—I found 
8(Miic fisliiTjutui (>t‘(!npi(Ml ill tlrawiniif tlio not to the shore. 
Tlu;y stoiul in rows of ton or a doztui iiioii, anil each row was 
'\viii(lin;jf up a loii/j; c-a-ldc, to which tlio not was attiudied. Tliese 
cahli's on each side are nioro than tliroe liuiulivil footloni);; as 
nmi'li of fcluMu as has hc.on toilsomely drawn mi, in doing wliich 
till' lislii'rnioti lean with their hands and breast against a coil of 
tlu^ i-ahlc—is HkiUully and tidily hea,pod into a circular coil. 
In thn'(‘, (Quarters of an hour the neb was on the shore, weighed 
down hy riches, and like a well-lilled sack. When it was drawn 
asunder, there wiis a swarm of poor sea animals, jumping, 
SHpringiug, and cra.wling about! They were mainly anchovies, 
and the largest fishes \voro rays ('/vr.:;sa), wliioli rescmlde our 
Baltic they havii a slnirp goad on tliidr long-pointed 

tail. The (ishermen eautionsly Jays the ray on I he ground, and 
cuts ofV its slnirj) tail with a knife. 1'lu‘y wore stoat, active, vigo- 
I'ous peoph^, thesi' lishernu'U; the Corsicans are as elever ou the sea 
as ou the, monnta,ins, Th(‘- granite mountain and the sea holh 
di-ti'rmine the eliaraeter of thi' island uinl its population, whero- 
fon^ the (Sorsieans may he ilivideil into two ancient ami eippilly 
vigorous elasses, the herdsmen and the- llshermeu. 'Ilie iishi'ry 
at AJact’io is vmy importmit, ns in all the gulfs of Corsica. In 
April tlie tunny [lasses along the coasts of Spain, hh^‘^nc^^ and 
(hmoa. into the (Jorsicaii chanutd. Tlie sliark is his sworn foe,- 
he often appears in thesis st'-as, but docs not eomc near tin' shore, 
As I returned in the ?lark to Aja.ecio from tliis coast walk, a 
gun-shot was heard in my vicinity on tin' uiouuiaius. A man 
canie running up and asked in great exeil-i'inent, ‘'Von heard 
tlie hhot'r*—YCH, sir.’*—** Bo you see any tliing'r’—No, sir.”— 
TJm interrogator disap]maJHal again, d'wo sbirn now came up, 
VVhat was itl Ikvhaps somo one is wellm'ing in his blooil on tho 
mountains. The walks here may have (piite a dramatic interest 
One is always surroumU^d by an atmosplii'n* of de-ath, ami Naturo 
Jicrsclf has here the charm of a melancholy Imauty, 
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FltOM AJACCIO XO THE VAL OEITANO. 

Ttie road from Ajaccio to Sartene is licli in. roinarkable dis- 
ivicts and peculiar views. For a time it leads along the gulf, 
passes the river Gravono, wliich flows out into the gulf, and then 
tiutCii's the valley of the Prunelli. The view of the great gulf is 
ccjually glorious from all sides; now it disappears from sight, 
and now it appears again, as the road runs spirally along the 
inoimtain sides. 

At the mouth of the Prunelli is the lonely tower of Capitello, 
which we know from the history of Napoleon. 

There oxo but few villages, such as Fontanaccia, Serrola, and 
Cavro. Cavi’O is a scatliOrccl paeBQjXiX a wild romantic mountain 
district rich in granite and porphyry, and surrounded by luxu- 
I'iant vineyards. After •going for ten minutes towards the 
mountains, one reaches tlie rocky glen in which Sampiero was 
inurdorod. T^'he Ornanos liatl chosen the scene of the murder 
well, iOgh rucks rise all round in a circle; a path winds its 
way along into the bottom of the valley, which is watered by a 
luountiiiu stream; and the place is covered with oaks, olives, 
and wild shruhs. On a rock in the vicinity are seen the rmns 
of th(i castle of Ciglio, where Sampiero had passed the night 
before ho met his death. I looked about in vain for any moim- 
lueiit to remind the traveller that in this awful place the gi‘eat- 
est of all Corsican heroes fell, This too is characteristic of the 
Ctu'sicans—tiheir Jiving memory is the sole monument of their 
wild tragical history. Every rock of this islhnd is a memorial 
of their deeds; so they may easily dispense with iiieinoi'ial 
coliuuxis and inscriptions, so long as the events of bistory still 
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live as a part of their very nature. For so soou as a people 
be^ns to adoru its land with monuments, it offers a proof that 
its powers are abeady lost. All Italy is now a museum of 
monumental columns, statues, and inscriptions. In Corsica, the 
state of nature and living tradition has subsisted in this as well 
as in other respects; and the Corsican would not even under¬ 
stand the meanii^ of a statue, and it would have a curious effect 
among them. When a statue was voted to Pasquale Paoli, after 
his return from England, and he declined the honour, a Corsican 
said, “ To erect a statue to a mere man is as much as giving him 
a box on the ear.” 

On the brink of the gloomy ravine of the murder, however, 
I found a group of living statues of Sampiero—peasants chatting 
in the sun, with the Phrygian cap of freedom pressed down over 
their foreheads. I went up to them, and we discoursed of the 
ancient hero. The people have given him the most honourable 
surname that thepn of any nation can bear; for he is never 
spoken of otherwise than as Sampiero Corso—Sampiero the 
Corsican. Strikingly has the judgment of his countrymen de¬ 
clared itself in this surname—that Sampiero is the most perfect 
expression of the Corsican national character itself, and that ho 
signifies his nation. The entire character of the island, as of its 
history, is comprised in this man of granite—wild valour, un¬ 
shaken obstinacy, ardent love of freedom, patriotism, penetrating 
intellect, poverty and yet freedom from want, rnggedness and 
choler, volcanic passion, jealousy driving him to murder his wife 
like Othello the Moor; and that, in the history of Sampiero 
Corso, the one bloody trait may not be wanting, which even at 
this day renders the Corsican nationality psychologically so re¬ 
markable, blood-revenge was accomplished upon Sampiero him¬ 
self. Living in an early age, he was able to preserve entire the 
national Corsican temperament. This temperamenb is, in Pas¬ 
quale Paoli, rendered more general and cosmopolitan by‘the 
philosophical and humanistic character of his age. 

Of Sampiero’s sons we have seen the eldest, Alfonso d’Ornano, 
carry on the war against Genoa for a time after his father’s 
death, until his banishment. In the year 1370, Catherine cli 
Medici appointed him colonel of the Corsican regiment whicli 
she had taken into her pay. He distinguished himself by his 
valour in many battles ancl sieges under Charles IX. and PIcnry 
III. After the murder of this king, in whose name lie governed 
Dauphin e, the Ligue used every effort to draw the influential 
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Corsican to tlieir side; but Alfonso was one of the first who 
acknowledged Henry IV., and became one of his chief supports. 
The king appointed him marshal of Trance and requited his 
fidelity by his friendship. Henry writes in a letter to Alfonso:— 

“ My Cousin, through your despatch, which was transmitted 
to me by M. de Tour, I have received the first news of what 
you have brought to so happy an issue in my ifame in my town 
of Romans. God grants me the favour, that almost all these 
wicked designs have been frustrated; next to him, I know that 
no one has deserved so well of me in this matter as yourself, who 
have acted with all prudence and valour, as was to be desired, 
and I shall feel grateful to you. It is only the continuation of 
your wonted manner of action, and of the success that attends 
all your good designs.” In the year 1594 Alfonso conquered 
Lyon for the king, then Vienne, and many towns of Provence 
and Dauphine. He was the terror of the hostile party; and as 
he was feared and respected for his military genius, so he was 
venerated also for his justice and philanthropy. Many towns of 
Trance that were brought low' by war and pestilence, Alfonso 
alleviated out of liis own pocket. He died at Paris at the age of 
sixty-two, in the year 1610, and is buried in the church Be la 
Mcrci, at Bordeaux. By his wife, a daughter of Nicolas de 
Ponteveize Lord of Tlassau, he had several children, one of whom, 
Jean Baptiste d’Ornano, likewise became marshal of Trance. 
He was nxined by court intrigues at the time of Richelieu; the 
minister threw him into the Bastile, where he died in the year 
10!26, poisoned, as was said, by his command. In the year 1670, 
Sampicro’s family, which had passed over to Trance, in the person 
of Alfonso, became extinct, 

His second son, Antonio Trancesco d’Ornano, had a bloody end, 
like his father. It was he with whom his unfortunate mother 
Vannina had lleij from Marseille to Genoa, and whom she had 
with her when the raving father murdered her. Antonio 
Tx'ancosco, like his brotlier, lived at the court of Trance. Being 
ymxng and ardent, he desired to see the world, and accompanied 
the ambassador of Henry TIL to Rome. A game at cards one 
day gave occasion to a quarrel between him and the Trench 
gentlemen of the embasHy, especially M. De la Roggia. The 
violent Oornican ofiendod the Trenchman by some hasty words ; 
>)ufc the latter concealed Ins resentment, so that young Omano 
Buspeotod notbing. After this event the gentlemen took a rido 
to the Coliseum in company; Ornano remained alone with his 
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servant after Ms Italian friends had left him; and with him 
"were twelve Frenchmenj six on foot and six on horsebaclf. 
M. de la Eoggia asked him politely to dismount, to take a walk 
into the Coliseum. Ornano unhesitatingly followed the invita¬ 
tion j but no sooner had he dismounted than he was assailed by 
the insidious Frenchmen, both those on foot and those on horse¬ 
back. Bleeding already from many wounds, the son of Sampiero ■ 
defended himself with heroic valour against numbers. Covei'ing 
his back by a pillar of the Coliseum, he held his ground, defend¬ 
ing himself with his sword till he fell. The murderers left him 
lying there in his blood, and escaped. A.utonio Brancesco was 
carried home mortally wounded, and died on the following day. 
This happened in the year 1550. He left no descendants, and 
was not married. 

I have visited the grave of this youngest son of Sampiero in 
' the church of San Orisogono, in the Trasteverc of Eome, where 
he is buried among many Corsican lords ; for San Orisogono is 
a Corsican church, having been given up to them at a time when 
many exiles settled at Ostia, and in the Tiber Borgo. Antonio 
Francesco is said to have been the living image of his father, and 
to have inherited with his face and figure also his uudauntodness ; 
and the latter virtue is praised as highly in Sampiero as the 
Eomans praLsed it in Fahricius. As Pyrrhus oudeavoureil to 
terrify this general by the sudden api)earance of an elephant, 
so the sultan Soliman made a similar attempt with Sampiero. 
Story tells that the grand Seignior wished one day to convince 
himself whether the accounts of Sampiero’s fearlessiiess wore 
exaggerated or not. Sa^^wheii Sam]fiero sat at table with him, 
he caused a two-pouiider cannon to he fired off under the table, 
at the very instant when the Corsican raised his glass to his 
mouth to drink. The eyes of all were intent upon Sampiero; 
but he moved not a muscle, and the shot made no more im¬ 
pression upon him than the sound of a cup falling out ortho 
hand of a slave. 

Further to the north of Cavro lies the groat caxiton of’ 
Bastelica, which is separated by a mountain-chain from that .of 
Zicavo. This rugged mountain land, full of immense towering 
masses of granite, and wild valleys overshadowed by gnarled oaks, 
and overhung by gigantic mountain-heads,here and there crowned 
with snow, is th^ native land of Sampiero, In Bastelica, or 
rather in the small hamlet of Dominicaccia, they still show the 
black gloomy house in which he was born; for hia own house 
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■was pulled down by the Genoese under Stephen Doria. Many 
reminiscences of him survive in this region, which is consecrated 
by fanciful popular memorials of various kintls. Now it is a foot¬ 
print of Sampiero in the rock, now an impression of his gun, now 
a cave, and now an oak under which he is said to have sat. All 
the people of this valley are distinguished by a strong build and 
martial physiognomy; they are principally herdsmen, ragged 
men with the iron manners of their forelathors, and quite un¬ 
affected by culture. The men of Bastelica and of Morosaglia 
pass for the bravest of all the Corsicans,—most remarkably, 
they being the actual brothers of Sampiero and Paoli, both of 
whom were men of the people, without title, and without ancestry. 

The mountain ridge of Han Goorgio parts the valley Prunclli 
from the great valley of the Taravo. When the pass called the 
Bocca has been surmounted, two beautiful alpine valleys spread 
out before the eye—the vale of I,stria, and that of Ornano, 
watered by tlie river Taravo, which rushes through the rocks. 
I seek in vain for any well-known district of Italy to give an 
adc(piatc idea of such Corsican mountain valleys as these. Tlie 
Apeuumes would approximate to them in many places. But 
these Corsican mountains and valleys seemed to me tar grander, 
wilder, and more picturesque, from tlicir chestnut groves, 
their brown precipices, foaming torrents, scattered blackish 
villages; and quite incomparable is tlie iiicturo, when the beam¬ 
ing ocean shows itself suddenly in the distance. 

In these moiiiitains abode, the ancient noble families of Istria 
and Orjiano, which pop)jlar tradition derives fi'om thab Hugo 
Colouna whom I have named in the history of the Corsicans. 
Many a tower and ruined castle still tells its half unintelligible 
tale. The priuci])al cantons of this district are those of Santa 
Maria and of Potreto. 

•The scab of the Orminos was in Sanba Maria d’Ornano. The 
was originally called Ornano, but is now called Santa 
Maria. There is lino laud all arouuil, cheerfully diversified by 
green hills, pasture, and olive-groves. This was the native 
country of the fair Yanuina, and there stands the high brown 
turroted house which l)olouge<l to her, picturesquely situated 
on an omineuco commanding tlie valley. Near it are perceived 
the ruins of a castle built by Hanipiero, and a chapel in its vicinity 
where he heard mass, lie is said to have com tented himself with 
looking out of the window of his castle when mass was said, 
lie built the castle in the year Idoi. 
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OHAPTEE n. 
feom: ornano to sartene. 

The Taravo forms the boimdaiy between the province of Ajac¬ 
cio and that of Sartene, the most southern of the CorHican 
arrondissetnents. Close by the entrance into it is the beantiflil 
canton of Petreto and Eicchisano, which extends down the Ta¬ 
ravo as far as the gulf of Yalinco. The prospect over this district 
and the bay far below, passes among the Corsicans themselves 
for one of the most glorious in their picturesque island All 
these districts beyond the mountains are in general on a grand 
and surprising scale, and bear the noble impress of primeval na- 
tux’e. Scattered in this canton lie the ruins of the castles of tho 
Lords of Tstria, miserably ruined however, and rarely with so 
much left standing as to render their black walls distinguishable 
at the first glance from the granite of the rocks. 

On a hill above Sollacaro stand the ruins of a castle of that 
Yincentello dTstria whose name is mentioned in history, buried 
deep beneath, trees and creepers. Y^ith this castle is connected 
one of those wild legends which are characteristic of the Corsi¬ 
cans themselves, as well as of the terrible days of the raidillc ages. 
Pormerly there stood here another casflio, inhabited by a beauti¬ 
ful but unrestrained lady named Savilia. On one occasion .she 
allured to her castle Oiudice dTstria, a powerful lord of tho race 
of Tstria, having promised him her hand. Wlien he came, slio 
had him cast into the dungeon. But every morning slio wont 
down to the prison, and, baring herself before his eyes at the 
grating of his place of confinement, jeered at him with tho cruol 
gibe, T.ook at me,* are these charms made to be enjoyed by 
such an ill-favoured man as tliou*?” This game she carried on 
for a long time, till Tstria at length succeeded iu making his 
escape. TTe then marched with his vassals to Siivilia’y castle, 
burning with revenge, broke into it, and laid it oven with tho 
gi’ound. The fair 4 Savilia he then put in a hut at a crosa-way, 
where he forced her to grant her favours to every passer-by * she 
gave^ip the ghost on the third day. Subsequently, Ymceiitcllo 
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d’Istria built on the site of the destroyed castle that which now 
lies in ruins. The Colonnas are a still subsisting race in Corsica; 
indeed the Colonna family is perhaps the oldest and most nume¬ 
rous of all noble families in the world, and is dispersed over all 
Europe, 

The next Olmeto, was entirely a fief of the powerful 

Isti'ias. High towering mountains enclose the principal place, 
Olmeto, on the one side; and on the other lies at its feet a splen^ 
did still olive valley, washed by the gulf of Valinoo. Here also 
I was shown the ruins of a castle, which was of yore the strong¬ 
hold of Arrigo della Kocca, perched on one of the steepest moun¬ 
tains, called Buttareto. The view from Olmeto, down into the 
valley and over the gulf, is enchanting and grand. The lines of 
the gulf are soft, and its shores brown and silent. Its extreme 
points are the cape of Porto Polio to the north, and that of 
Campo litoro to the south. The name, Moorish Camp,” borne 
by the cape, by a ^small jdace situated close to it, and by a 
watch-tower, arouses lively memories of the Saracens, who so 
often landed here. From the Saracen conquest by the legend¬ 
ary Moorish king Lanza Aiicisa, Corsica has derived her arms, 
tlio head of a Moor with a fillet round the temples. All the 
coast-land is here of a Moorish brown, bretithing an indescrib¬ 
able vsummer stillness. When I came to the little port Propriano, 
on the gulf, that feeling of being out of the world came over me, 
which one cherishes so dearly on the lonely island. On the shore 
stood many fresh-coloured, <lark-haircd men, all with the double- 
barrelled guns over their shoulders, as if prepared to keep off the 
Saracens. The sight of*these solemn martial figures, and the 
melancholy wihhu‘ss of the coast-land, transported one com¬ 
pletely into the legeudavy Haraceii times. A Siianisli romance 
comes into my head, which sings of the Corsair Dragut, known 
to us from the history of Corsica. We may hear it to advan¬ 
tage on this gulf among these martial figures. 


BUAGUT BEFOKE TAlUFA. 

Tarifa beforr', and distant 
Littlo i’urtlK'r than a mile, 

Master Dra^fut, that bold Corsair, 
Cf>rsair bold by soa and land, 

Of the Christians ho discovorod 
And of Malta five good vosarlH. • 
Therefore was he then eonipollijd 
Loud and audibly to clamour: 
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, arma! al arma! al armat • 

Cierra! cierra! cierra! 

Que el enemigo viene 1 . darnos guerra.” 

Master Dragut, that bold Corsair, 

Fired off forthwith a cannon, 

As a signal those should notice 
"Who were fetching wood and water. 

Answer gave they him, the Christians, 

From the shore and from the gallejis, 

And the bells too at the harbour 
Dinned an answer to his challenge: 

** Al arma! al arma! al arma! 

Cierra’ cierra! cierra! 

Qiie el enemigo viene a darnos guerra,” 

And the Christian who was weeping 
That his hopes were dead within hi in, 

Now cheers up his mournful spirit, 

Since for freedom now he hopcth, 

Dragut with his captains all 
Instantly holds council martial, 

"Whether yet to W'ait were better, 

Whether should they hoist the sail* 

Al arma! al arma I al arma! 

Cierra! cierra! cierra! 

Que el enemigo viene a darnos guorra.” 

And the others thus they utterr*il: 

“ Wait, yet wait! let them draw near ua; 

When we reach the open ocean 
Ours will be Victoria ” 

Dragut loud he cried and clearly: 

“Up, ye rascals, up to battle! 

Cannoniers up, one and all I 
Load ye, shoot ye, load ye, cry yo, 

‘ Al arma! al arma! al arma I 
Cierra! cierra! cierra! 

Que el enemigo viene a darijips guerra.*” 

The hurtlien of tliis spirited song would ho in EiigliMh: ‘'‘To 
arms! to arms! to arms! Danger! danger! danger! Dor tlio 
enemy is coming to give us battle.” I have retained the fcispaui.sh 
refrain^ because it sounds so well. 

On the 15th June, 15G4, Sampiero landed in this gulf-of 
Yalinco—another sound of steel and amour among these war¬ 
like reminiscences. ^ 

On the land side, the country rises towards the desolate moun¬ 
tains, whose sides are strev^'n with grey crumbling rocks. Stoui's, 
shrubs, sea-sand, and a marsh, render this district particularly 
cheerless. Yet the evergreen oak and the cork-tree grow li(U‘e 
in abundance, and tlie rugged land produces corn and wine. At 
last I saw Sartene lying before me, a large ^aese in melancholy 
isolation among melancholy mountains. 
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CHAPTER III, 

THE TOWN OF SARTENE. 

The town of Sartcne has only 3890 inliaLitants. It is tlie 
cMuf place of tlie arrondissemciit, wLich numbers 29,300 iuliabi- 
taiits, comprised in eight 'pievi or cantons. Sarteiie appeared to 
me rather uncultivated, and to possess a less townish appearance 
than even Oalvi and the small Isola Eossa j for it is nowise dis¬ 
tinguishable from the largo paesi of the island. Its style of 
building is the iiatLonal rustic one of the villages, only somewhat 
embellkshod. All the houses, and even the tower of the inin- 
cipiil church, are built of brown granite stones, laid one above 
another, and cemented with clay. The church alone is covered 
wibh a yellow wash, all the other buildings have a blackisli- 
brown appearance. Many are wretched cabins, and some streets 
on the slope of tho hill arc so narrow that only two persons can 
stand abreast. Steep stone stops lead to tlie arched door, which 
is placed in tho middle of the front wall of the houses. I strolled 
through these streets, whicli seemed worthy of being inhabited by 
demons; and such J huicy might be the ai)poarance of Dis, the 
town of Iltdl, in Panto. But in the Santa Anna quarter, there 
are elegant houses of wealthy persons, and some look well enough 
in spite of their black budding-stone. Original and picturesque 
they all arc, and that is due to the ohtuse-anglcd Italian roofs, 
which project far over tho walls, and to the numerous chimneys 
in tho Italian style, erected now in the form of pillars with fan¬ 
ciful capitals, now like little steeples, now in the shape of obe¬ 
lisks. Such a roof is a considerable adornment bo a house; and 
if its walls are only composed of decently regularly hewn granite 
blocks, one is well enough satisfied with tho elfcct. But I also 
found a ropi^.tition of my Monte Eotondo cabins in the middle 
of tho markei-plaeo. These wore some store-houses of the citizens, 
A curious effect is imparted by tho pompou»names of some of the 
inns, on wliich one may read “liotel do rEurope,” ‘‘do Paris,’ 
and “ do la Prance.” 
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The name Sartene, reminds one of Sardinia, or of the Saracens. 
They could not tell me its origin. In old times it was called 
Sartino, and the town traditions tell that it was renowned for 
its mineral waters. Many strangers came to use the waters. 
The poor inhabitants of the wretched village were dying of 
hunger, because the strangers ate them out of house and home. 
$0 they earthed up the springs, deserted their houses, and built 
themselves d^veilings higher up on the hills. If this story is 
true, it does not tell against the proverbial Corsican laziness. 

Sartene suffered terribly ^om the Saracens. After repeated 
incursions, the Moors surprised the town in the year 1583, and 
in one day carried off four hundred persons into slavery, pro¬ 
bably a third of the then population. After that event the 
Sartenians surrounded their city with a strong wall. 

At the present time one sees no trace in the quiet place, who.se 
inhabitants gossip peacefully in the iflyllic mai’ket-place beneath 
the great elm, of the grim passions that it has harboured within 
its walls. After the July revolution, Sartene was for years the 
scene of a horrible civil war It had been split ever since the 
year 1815 into two parties, the adherent.^ of the family Hocca 
Serra, and those of the family of Ortoli. The former are the 
wealthy, inhabiting the Santa Anna quarter; the latter the poor, 
inhabiting the Borgo. Both factions entrenched themselves in 
their quarters, fastened their houses, shut their windows, made 
sallies upon one another, and shot and stabbed one another with 
extreme rage. The Rocca Serras were the white or Bourbonists, 
the Ortolis the red or liberals ; the former had denied ilioir op¬ 
ponents entry into their quarters, hut"the Ortolis, being de¬ 
termined to force it, marched one day with flags flying to Santa 
Anna. The Rocca Serras instantly shot from their houses, killing 
three men and wounding others. This was the signal for a bloody 
battle. On the following day many hundred inountaiiicers came 
with their guns, and besieged Santa Anna. The government 
sent military; but although this to all appearance produced 
tranquillity, the two parties still kept assailing one another, and 
killed several men of their adversaries. The vaidanco still con¬ 
tinues, although the Rocca Serras and Ortolis have met amicably 
at the festival of Louis Napoleon’s election to the presidency, for 
the first time after an enmity of thirty-three years, and allowed 
their children to daiwie together. 

These ineradicable family fends present the same speetaclo in 
Corsica as the Italian cities, Florence, Bologna, Terona, Padua, 
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and Milan, oifered to the world in the olden times and thus one 
sees the Italian middle ages reenacted at the present day in 
Corsica, with the same tumults which Dino Compagni depicts 
so graphically in his Florentine chronicle, and the same feuds of 
citizens, who, as Dante complains, are surrounded by one moat 
and by one and the same wall. But these family feuds are far 
more sticking and terrible in Corsica, because they are carried on 
in such small places, in villages often possessing scarcely a thousand 
inhabitants, who are moreover indissolubly bound to one another 
by the bonds of blood and the rights of hospitality. 

The good folk of Sartene are today solemnly assembled on the 
market-place, where a cui'ious scaffolding is being erected for the 
lr5th of August—Napoleons name-day—for the display of fire¬ 
works. Perhaps the ceremony will excite the quarrel anew, and 
these black houses may be converted in a few days into so many 
small fortresses, from which each man finds means to aim at his 
enemy’s head. Here politics occasioned civil war j elsewhere 
this is produced by some personal injury, or by any the most 
trifling circumstance. For a dead goat there once d^ed sixteen 
men, and a whole canton was up in arms, A young man throws 
a bit of bread to his dog, the dog of another man Bnai)s it up ; 
thouco arises a war between two parishes, and the consequence 
is murdor and death on both sides. Occasions for quarrelling 
are not wanting at the public communal elections, at festivities, 
and balls. Sometimes the occasions are very ridiculous. In 
the year 1832, a dead donkey at Mariana was the cause of a 
bloody feud between tw^o villagcH. In Easter-week, a procession 
going to a certain chapel stumblorl upf)n a dead ass upon the 
road. The sexton was angry, and began to curse those who had 
thrown the beast on tlie road, and thus shown dishonour to the 
holy procession. A strife immediately arose between the people 
o.f Lucciana and those of Borgo, which parish the ass belonged 
to, and anus wore seized forthwith, and shots exchanged ; the 
holy procession had siuhlenly converted itstdf into a battle. 
The* one village cast the burthen upon the other ; each carried 
the ass to the other :—one while tiny of Borgo dmgged him to 
Luccifina, another while they of hueciana to Borgo, and this in 
the midst of constant shooting an\l wild battle-cries on both 
sides. 

So fought Trojans and Greeks for the bodty of Patroclus. The 
men of Borgo r>ucc^ dragged' tins dead ush quite to the church 
of Lucciana, and threw him down at the churcli-door ; but those 
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of Lucciaiia took him tip again, and ikon having taken Eorgo 
by storm, impalod him ou the bolfry tower. At length the 
podesta cansod the cooyus dalicti, which was beaten into a pulj> 
by its wandering, and was in a state of dissolution, to be seized 
and buried in peace. The poet Viale has composed a comic epic 
on this dead ass, after the manner of the Stolen Pail of Bologna. 

A detachment of ten gens d’livmes are stationed at Sarieno, 
The same number are usually posted in every canton, or in such 
villages as are particularly diaturbod. The olticor of the gens 
d’arines was an Alsatian, who had lived twenty-two years in 
Corsica, and seemed quite rejoiced to meet with a fellow-country¬ 
man so unexpectedly. Every time E meet an Alsatian or Lor- 
rainer—the latter speak very hrokon German—I feel liisioriccd 
regrets for lost Germau brctlivon. It is a lasting grief to us to 
know any portion of noble Gorman earth in the hands of the 
French. The oiheer complained greatly of his dangerous ser¬ 
vice, and the guerilla against the banditti. lie pointed to a 
mountain in the distance—the lolly Incudino-—“See there” he 
said j '‘there is an arch-bandit, whom we chase like a mnffrono. 
Fifteen hundred francs are ollcrcd for his head, but they arc 
hard to earn. A few days ago wo brought in twenty-nino ])or- 
sons who had carried food to him. They are coniiued in those 
barracks.” 

“ What will he their punishment 

" A year’s imprisonment if the crime is proved against thorn. 
They are herdsmen, or other people from the mountains, fineinls 
and relations of the bandit.” Poor CouMica ! what is to become 
of thy agriculture and manufictnros under such circumstances ^ 

The sight of the gloomy mountain Iiicudine, on which I aiow 
knew the poor bandit to be lurking, and the family feud of Sur- 
teue, again gives rise to story-telling, drawn from the inexhaus¬ 
tible Corsican popular romance of Blood-rovengc. So we will 
seat Qurselves on a rock, from which we can see tbo groat moun¬ 
tains and the gulf of Valinco^ and hear a couple of the old guu- 
barrel’s stories. 
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TWO STOKIES OF THE GUN-BARREL.** 

ORSO PAOLO. 

The people of tlie village of Monte d’Olino were once celebrat¬ 
ing a religious festival. The priests were already standing before 
the altar, and some of the congregation were already assembled 
lor worship in the house of God, whilst others were still sitting 
in the churchyard gossiping on all subjects. Among them 
wore the Vincenti and the Grimaldi, whose families had for 
generations been in constant hereditary feud. This day they 
ventured to look one another in the face, because the religious 
festival put a check upon all hostile actions. 

Some one threw out the question whether the priests should 
be obliged to wear the cowl of their order during the pro¬ 
cession, or not. 

“No,” said Orso Paolo, of the family of the Vincenti, “they 
shall not bo obliged, for such was not tho custom in the time of 
our forefathers ” 

“ Yes,” cried Euggorp, of tho Grimaldi family, “they shall be 
obliged, for so tho observances of religion prescribe.” 

And so they qxiarrellcd about cowls or no cowls, and there was 
a noise and rage in the churchyard, much as if the matter of 
decision was Genoa or no Genoa. One took tho word out of the 
other’s mouth, ono after the other jumped on the stone to do 
battle for his opinion, and tho bystanders hissed or cried applause, 
hurraed or jeered, according as a Grimaldi or a Vincenti had said 
a word about tho cowls. 

Suddenly an insult was given. Instantly there arose a cry of 
rage, and pistols were snatched from their belts. The Grimaldis 
made an onslaught upon Orso Paolo, and the latter shot among 
las assailants. An tonio, tho oldest son of Ruggero, fell, mortally 
wounded, • 


* Soo the oxplaiialioa of this allusioi), page 155, 
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The mass was interrupted in the church. The people rushed 
out, men, women, children, and the priests in their mass robes, 
with the crucifix in their hands.^ 

The entire village of Olmo was a turmoil of flyers and pur¬ 
suers, and echoed with cries of rage and gun-shots. The Grimaldi 
were crying out for Orso Paolo, eager to murder him. 

Orso had dashed oflT with the speed of a stag to gain the bush. 
But his pursuers had seen him run oflP, and, furnished with the 
wings of revenge, they barred his road, and endeavoured to 
circumvent him. 

He saw his furious pursuers rushing up on all sides, and their 
bullets whizzed around him. He could not reach the bush, and 
he had only a few minutes time to form his resolution. No 
escape was possible into the open countiy; only a single house 
stood near him on the mountain side, and this was the house of 
his mortal enemy Ruggero. 

Orso Paolo saw this, and instantly darted into this house and 
bolted the door. He had his arms with him, his carchera was 
full of cartridges, and provisions enough were in the house; so 
he could hold out for days. The house was empty, all the in¬ 
mates having gone into the village, and Ruggero’s wife being 
busied with the wounded Antonio. Her second son, a child of 
a few years, was left behind alone in the house, and was asleep 
there. 

Scarcely had Orso Paolo concealed and fortified himself there, 
than Ruggero made bis appearance with all the Grimaldi; but 
the former pointed his gun out of the window, and threatened 
any one with a bullet who should dare “to approach the door. 
No one dared. 

They stood before the house in the extremity of rage, and 
knew not what to do; Ruggero was frantic that his mortal 
enemy had found a place of refuge in his own house. He roared 
as the tiger roars when he sees the prey that he cannot reach. 

So stood the frantic band before the house, and the tumult 
was swelled every minute by those who joined the stream, and 
filled the air with their clamour. With this turmoil were 
mingled the lamentations of the women. They were carrying 
the seriously wounded Antonio into a kinsman’s house. At the 
sight of his son, Ruggero’s rage was doubled, an<1 he rushed into 
a house and snatched^a firebrand from the he.ai’th, to Imrl upon 
his own roof, so as to burn Orso Paolo with the liouse that 
sheltered him. As he was blandishing the brand in his hand, 
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and calling to others to throAv fire upon his roof, his wife 
threw herself in his way. Madman !” she cried, our child is 
in the house. Will you burn your child ? Antonio lies on his 
death-bed, yonder sleeps Francesco in his chamber; will you 
murder your last child V 

“Let it be burned with him !” cried Ruggero; “let the world 
be burnt down, so that Orso Paolo be only destroyed with it!” 

The wife cast herself howling at her husband’s feet, and clasp¬ 
ed his knees, and would not let him move from the spot. But 
Ruggero shook her off, and hurled the firebrand into his house. 

It set the house on fire. The flames ascended, and the sparks 
flew with the wind. The mother had sunk down as one lifeless, 
and been carried to where her son Antonio lay. 

But Ruggero stood before the burning house, which the 
Grimaldis had encompassed, that if Orso Paolo attempted an 
escape he might not be missed by their bullets. Ruggero stood 
before his house, and gazed fixedly into the flames with a grim 
laugh on his face, seeing how they crept on till they met, blazing 
and crackling; and when the beams crashed he screamed with 
revenge, and with pangs of pain, for it seemed as though each 
burning beam fell upon his own heart. 

Often it seemed as though a figure was to be seen in the 
flames, but it was perhaps a black smoke-cloud, or a curling 
column of fire; now again he seemed to hear the voice of the 
child crying in the house. Suddenly the roof fell in with a 
crash, and smoke and blazing fire went up from the fallen ruins 
to heaven. 

Ruggero, who had stood mute and stiff, leaning forward with 
his hand stretched out towards the house, and his eye fixed, fell 
to the earth with a hollow groan. They carried him to the 
house where his woundctl son, Antonio, was lying. When he 
came to himself, he had at first no knowledge of what had 
happened, but it dawned upon him immediately, and the glare 
of his burning house shed the toiTible light upon his soul, 
informing him, to his hoiTor, of the enormity of his deed. For 
a minute he stood shut up within himself, as if struck to the 
very maiTOW of liis hones by the lightning of God’s vengofj^nce; 
then lie started up and snatched the dagger from his belt to 
bury it in his breast. But his wife and friends held his' hands 
and disarmed him. 

What became of Orso raolo? what of Francesco'? 

When the flames had gained the wood-work, Orso Paolo 
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songlit for some place of refuge in tlie House—any hole or vault 
to keep him from the fire. He went through all the rooms. In 
one of them he heard the weeping and the cries of a child. He 
darted into the room; a young child was sitting on its bed, 
bitterly weeping, and stretching out its hand towards him, calling 
the name of its mother. Then Orso fancied he heard the evil 
spirit calling to him from the midst of the flames to murder the 
clear child, and so chastise his enemy’s inhumanity. “ Are not 
even the children of the enemy forfeited to the laws of revenge] 
Strike, Orso, destroy the last hope of the house of Grimaldi 1” 

Orso bent over the child with a horrible expression of revenge. 
The glow of the flames poured a purple light, like blood, over 
him, the child, and the chamber. He bent over the weeping 
Francesco, and suddenly snatched him up, pressed him to his 
breast, and kissed him with wild enthusiasm. He then rushed 
out of the room with the child in his arms, and felt his way on 
in the burning house, to see whether there was not a protecting 
place to be found any where. 

Hardly had the house fallen in, than the horns of the Yincenti 
sounded through the village. The men of Castel cl’Acqua, all 
friends and kinsmen of Orso Paolo, on receiving news of his dis¬ 
tress, marched up to deliver him. The Grimaldi fled from the 
place of conflagration to the house where Ruggero, his wife, and 
Antonio were now assembled. 

A fearful quarter of an hour passed by. 

Then sounded on the market-place of Olnio a loud acclama¬ 
tion, and the cry, a hundred times repeated, of “ Evviva Oi'so 
Paolo!” The mother of Antonio rushes to the windows; she 
utters a cry of joy and rushes out of the house, and Ruggero 
and the women after her. 

Through the shouting multitude advanced Orso Paolo, 
beaming with joy, holding the child Francesco lovingly in his 
arms, covered with ashes, blackened with smoke, and with his 
clothes singed. He had rescued himself and the child under an 
arch of the staircase. 

Ruggero’s wife flew to Orso Paolo, cast herself upon his breast, 
and embraced him and her little son with ixnspcakablo joy. 

And Ruggero fell on his knees before his enemy, and, clasping 
his feet, prayed him and God with sobs for forgiveness. 

^ “Rise, my friend Grimaldi,” said Orso Paolo; ‘‘ may God for¬ 
give us to-day, as w5 both foi’give one another, and lot us here, 
in the presence of the people of Olmo, swear eternal friendship,^ 
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The enemies fell into one another’s arms, and the people ex¬ 
claimed with exultation, “Evviva Orso Paolo!” 

In a short time Antonio recovered from his wound; and pure 
joy reigned one evening in the village of Monte d’Olmo, when 
the Grimaldi and Vincenti celebrated the feast of their recon¬ 
ciliation. The houses were decorated with the olive-branch of 
peace, and naught was heard but Evvivas and the cling of wine¬ 
glasses, joyful salutes from th-e guns, and the music of fiddles and 
guitars. 


DEZIO DEZII. 

At the time when the Genoese held dominion over tlie island 
of Corsica, the villages of Serra and Serrale, in the pisve of 
Moriani, were engaged in a de.sperafce war. Two houses there 
were engaged in a sanguinary feud, the Dezii in Serta, and the 
Venturini in SeiTale. 

Wearied at length of their long and revengeful struggle, the 
two hostile families swore before the ’paroVyali to keep the peace. 
Now, if you do not know, or have forgotten, who the parolmiti 
are, I will tell you. The pwrolanii are the good people, the medi¬ 
ators, whom the hostile parties appoint in concert, to receive 
the written treaty of peace, and the oath confirmed by shaking 
hands, and to watch that neither breaks the peace. And who¬ 
ever breaks it is godless, and suffers the scorn of all good men, 
and the wrath and condemnation of the pa/n^olanti falls upon his 
house, his field, and his vineyard. 

Thus had the Dezii amd the Venturini sworn peace, and there 
was charming tranquillity again in the pieve of Moriani. But as 
the wicked spirit of dissension cannot rest, but is always fanning 
the embers,, endeavouring to rekindle a spark of the old venge¬ 
ful resentment, it came to pass one day tihat he blow upon the 
grim heart of old Venturini in the market-place of Semle. 
Nicolao was old in age, but as young in vigour as his sons. Tie 
had a wicked 05 ^ 0 , au envenomed tongue, and a convulsive powcT 
in the hand that held his dagger. lie met young Dozio Dezii, 
the pride and ilower of the house of his enemy, iu the market- 
jdace, Dezio Dezii was handsorno, and of agreeable manners, 
but his spirit was fiery and impetuous. 

The old man witli the wicked eye said a scornful and en¬ 
venomed word to the youth; and no one Imows how that was 
brought about, for Dezio had given him no occasion. The youth, 
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on hearing these words^ was filled with shame and wrath^ but 
bethought of the parolanii, of the sworn peace, and the grey- 
hairs of Nicolao. So he smothered his feelings in his heart, and 
weTit away silent from the village of Serrale, 

Now it happened that on the very same evening the old man 
and the youth met again in the fields. When Dezio saw Nicolao 
approaching unarmed, he quickly threw down his gun under a 
tree, that the evil spirit might not tempt him to assail an un¬ 
armed man, and went up to the old man and haughtily demanded 
an account from him of his reasons for insulting liim. 

The old man made a sneering rejoinder, and, words rising 
higher and higher, took hold of the youth and gave him a blow 
in the face. Bezio reeled backwards; in one moment he was off 
for his gun, and in the next a shot was fired, and the old man 
fell to the ground wounded to the heart. 

Poor Dezio fled as if pursued by the avenging angel, and 
sprang from rock to rock, up to the peaks of Monte Cinto, where 
he threw himself down in a cavern weeping. 

Upon the news of the deed of blood the paroldnii hastened up. 
They denounced wo upon Dezio and his whole race, and proceeded 
to his house. Dezio’s young wife was there. They told her 
she must leave the house, as it was put under a ban of outlawry ; 
and, wlien she had gone weeping out of the door, they threw 
fire into it and burned it to the ground. Then they wont 
to Dezio’s chestmit plantation and olive ground, and barked 
every tree trunk, as a sign that Bezio had broken his oath and 
shed blood, and that the wrath of Heaven had enrsed him and 
his estate. And this they did agreeably*to the consecrated usage 
of their ancestors. 

Bezio’s kinsmen kept quiet, for they knew that justice liad 
been done against him. But Luigione, the son of tlie murdered 
Nicolao, let his beard grow, as a sign tliat he would avenge liis 
father’s blood. He took his gun and roved over the moiintaina 
to hunt out Dezio, and not being able to find him, although ho 
remained whole days and nights there, he took service under the 
Genoese, who held guard in the tower of Padnlella. Perndvon- 
tnre he might thus he able to spy out his enemy with the help 
of the garrison. ^ 

But Dezio lived with the fox, the deer, and tlie wild shenp, 
and roamed about ^ver the wilds, hiding his head at some now- 
place every night, ever wandering and ever sad at heart, and Ml 
of terrors^ So he one day took ship with some sailors who wore 
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his friends, to Genoa,, He entered the Genoese service, and 
years passed over his head in exile. 

After the lapse of a long time, the desire of seeing his country 
and his wife was aroused within him. So he took leave of his 
military life, and received in Genoa a letter of safe-conduct, by 
which he might live secure and unmolested in Corsica, and who¬ 
ever did him any harm should be amenable to justice. 

Perhaps Dezio lioped also that Luigione’s resentment would 
have been lulled during such a length of time. So he came back 
to his village, found his wife again, and kept quiet in his own 
house. No one knew of his retuim; for he never showed him¬ 
self in public, and only‘walked in the woods and in lonely places 
where he was sure of meeting no one. The shadow of old 
Nicolao attended him wherever lie went. 

So passed weeks and months, and no one knew or spoke of 
Dezio. One day Luigione, who was renowned on the mountains 
as a sportsman, said to his wife, “ I dreamt that I was chasing a 
fox on the mountains; I will go a hunting; perhaps I may have 
good sport to-day.” And he flung his gun across his shoulder, 
and went to the mountains. 

A red fox came across his path, who ran into a thicket, and 
Luigione hastened after him. The place was lonely and melan¬ 
choly. On entering the thicket he found a naiTow shepherd’s 
path, winding like a labyrinth, and leading deeper and deeper 
into the wilderness. Luigione suddenly stood still. Beneath a 
wild olive he saw a man lying buried in deep sleep. In the 
grass beside him lay his double-barrelled gun and his zuoca. A 
long beard overshadowed his face. Luigione stood as stiff as a 
statue; his eyes only glanced feverishly, and eagerly devoured 
tlie form of the sleeper. His blood boiled and ran to his cheeks, 
and in the next minute his cheeks were deathly pale; his heart 
beat so loud that it might have awakened tlie sleeper. 

One step he took forwards—another—he stared into the face 
of the stranger—yes ! it was Dezio, the murderer of his father. 
A wild smile played over Luigione’s countenance. He drew the 
dagger from his belt. 

“ G od has given thee into my hands,” he muttered, that I may 
kill thee this day. The blood of my father be visited this day 
upon thee”—and he raised his two-edged sword. But a sud¬ 
den thought stepped like an angel between hfcn and the sleeper, 
and held his sword back. The angel said to him, Luigione, thou 
shalt not murder sleep !” 
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Hb suddenly recoiled, and cried with a terrible voice: 

“Dezio 1 Dezio ! rise and arm thyself!” 

The sleeper sprang np and felt for his arms. 

I might have murdered thee in sleep,” Lnigione said to him, 
^‘but that were the deed of a knave. Now, defend thyself; for 
my father’s blood calls for revenge.” 

For one instant Dezio regarded the terrible man with mortal 
dread; then he hurled his gun far among the bushes, tore the 
pistol and dagger from his belt, and threw them both from him, 
and then he opened his breast, and said, ^^Luigione, shoot and 
avenge thy father! I shall find peace in my grave 1 kill me !” 

Luigione regarded his ill-fated foe witlr astonishment, and both 
were silent for a while. Then Luigione put away his gun, went 
up to Dezio, and gave him his hand. “ God,” he said, “ has given 
thee into my hands that I may forgive thee. Peace to the blood 
of my father 1 Now, come and be my guest I” 

The two men entered the village arm-in-arm, and they con¬ 
tinued friends. And, a child being born to Luigione, he asked 
Dezio to stand godfather as a sacred token of their reconciliation. 
And this he did, agreeably to the usage of their forefathers, 

Dezio soon grew weary of the world, and took the cowl. Hia 
conversation was so pure and godly that he was loved by all men 
till the latest period of his life, and the blessing of his piety pro¬ 
duced peace far and wide over the mountains. 

"When he fell asleep in the Lord, all the villages of the neigh¬ 
bourhood attended him to his grave; and they say to the present 
day in the pieve of Moriano, Dezio the Worldly, Dezio the 
Murderer, Dezio the Bandit, Dezio the Monk, Dezio the Priest, 
Dezio the Saint. 


CHAPTER y. 

ENYIRONS OK SABTENK 

Thebe are desolate mountains about Sartene, among which 
the Incudine and Coscione raise their heads towards the north. 
The Coscione is renowned for its pastures, which are watcr(jd 
by the charming streams of Bianca and Viola. Hither the 
herdsmen of Quemza drive their herds in the summer, and iu 
the winter they descend to the coast of Porto Vecchio. One of 
these mountains near Sartene is a curiously-shaped i*ock, iu the 
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form of a giant raising his uncouth head to the clourls. It ia 
called the Man of Cogiia. In the district of Sartene are also 
some remains of mmliirs and dolmens^ those ancient mythical 
stones which are found in the islands of the Meditei'ranean and 
in Celtic countries. They consist of columnar stones erected 
in a circlej and are here called stazzone. Sardinia is as rich in 
these architectural relics as Corsica is pooi\ I regi'et exceed¬ 
ingly having been unable to see the stazzoni of Sartene. 

On the mountains rpund about are many ruins of castles 
belonging to the brave Benuccio della Bocca and the celebrated 
Giudice della Bocca. The fief of these ancient lords was round 
Sartene. The canton of Santa Lucia de Tallano especially 
preserves the memory of rtonuccio by its pld riuned Franciscan 
conventj an institution founded by this lord, with whom the 
power of the Corsican harons sank, never again to rise. In the 
church they show the grave of his daughter Serena, who lies 
there in marble with a rosary in her hand, from which depends a 
purse, as a symbol of her liberality. 

In the rocks of Santa Lucia is found the remai'kahle kind 
of granite peculiar to Corsica, called orbicularis. It is of a 
greyish-blue ground colour, but there are many black, white- 
margined eyes sprinkled over the stone, ’^^hich appear on the 
surface wherever the re,ck is split. I saw capita,], pieces of it; 
polished, this fine granite^ looks extremely beautiful, and may be 
employed for all sorts of farniture apd orpauipnjis. It is one of 
the most iutcrcstiug lusus natures, and a jewel in the richly 
stored minpralogical breiisury of Corsica. This orbicular granite of 
Santa Lucia do Tallano Iris found a place in the Mediccau Chapel 
at Flcu’cnce, which is inlaid with the I'arest stones. 

In the valley of the Fiumiccioli, to the north cast of Santa 
Lucia, lies the celebrated old canton of Levie, extending as far 
as the small gulf of Yentilegue. It is covered by mountains and 
considerable forests. Here also abode some ancient noble fami¬ 
lies, especially that of Peretti, to which belonged Sampiero’a 
friend BTapoleou, the first of this name inontioncd in Corsican 
history, not however an ancestor of the Bonapartes, Ho met his 
death in a battle against the Genoeso. 

To Levie belongs San Gaviuo de Corbini, a place mentioned 
in Corsican histoiy as being tbo chief scat of that extraordinary 
sect the Giovannali, those ancient Corsican communists, who 
made such rapid progress on the island, arfd wei'e in a manner 
fo'oininncrs of the St. Simonisbs and the Mormons. Exciting 
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causes of the rise of such a sect must needs he present in a wild 
land, still subject to the natural, uncivilized state of society, 
where the natural equality of man was the prevailing principle 
of the nation, and in the bloody times of universal misery. It 
is much to be regretted that the chronicles of the country have 
not preserved more particulars of the nature of this community. 
Its existence seems to me a remarkable train in the physiognomy 
of Corsican histoiy: fleeting and transient as it appears, it is 
still to me a well-marked line in the portrait of the Corsican 
people. 

Before taking leave of Sartene, I will most heartily praise the 
hospitality of its inhabitants. I experienced it in the kindest 
fashion, and felt quite at home in simple and friendly intercourse 
with good people. They absolutely would not let me go, but I 
must,hunt the wild sheep with them up to the highest moun¬ 
tains, and above all go intO' their orchards to refresh myself with 
fruit to my heart’s content. And when I wished to depart 
again in the early morning, all these good people who had been 
friendly to me, escorted me on my way, and one of them—he was 
a cousin of the unfoi-tunate Yittoria Malaspina—handed me on 
parting a piece of paper. 

On unfolding the paper I read the following words :— 

“To Signor Ferdinando.— Should you ever he in want of 
anything, or should any unpleasant circumstance happen to you in 
our country, remember that you have* a friend in the town of 
Sartene. 

“ALESSANDRO CASANOVA.” 

r 

I have carried this paper about with me as a talisman, and as 
a token of the excellent Corsican ways, according to which my 
friend of Sartene wa.s not satisfied to assure me by words, and a 
shake of the hand, that he had taken me in a manner under his 
protection as a guest for all future time, but actually also corn- 
firmed this by a special document. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

THE TOWN* OF BONIFAZIOl 

At eight o’clock in the morning I set off on taf drive from 
SaVtene to Bonifazio, the most southern town and fortress in 
Corsica^ I traversed a desolate coast region, where the moun¬ 
tains gradually sink down to the sea. There is not a place on 
the whole road, and I should have half perished of hunger and 
thirst if my travelling companion had not taken bread and wine 
with him. Who ne’er his bread with lupture ate, or o’er the 
wine-cup ’neath an olive sate, he knows ye not, ye heavenly 
powers 1 

We passed through the Ortoli valley—barren hills every where, 
and no fruit. The olive ceases, and only shrubby cork-trees and 
strawberry-trees now covei* the land. We approached the per¬ 
fectly biirrcn southern coast. Hot i^ir from the mouth of the 
Ortoli stands a solitary post-house, and opposite it a ledge of 
rock, on wlxich the tower of Roccapina stands. An oddly shaped 
block of stone rises near it’ on the sharp edge of rock. It hears 
a striking resemblance to a colossal crowned lion, and the com¬ 
mon people call it il leone coronaio. Upon this coast, the hrst 
occupied by Genoa when she wrested Corsica from- the Piwaiis, 
this extraordinary rock looks like a uiomiment, or like'the ai'‘ms 
of the Republic herself • 

4 From this eminence I hrst perceived the coasts aiid moitntains 
of Sardinia afar off over the sea, but not very distant. There is 
a glorious distant view. Tlio sight of a strange land suddenly 
Unfolding itself to the eye, and displaying, here only its outlines, 
there objects full of character, arouses the most agreeable sen-* 
Rations of expectation, longing dcsix'e, and uncertainty. These 
sensations most recall the fabulous fancies of childhood.—It is 
quite an island. So-1 stood a long time on one of the barren 
masses of rock, in a high wind and the heat of noon, looking 
longingly over the straits at the twin sister of Corsica. She was 
completely enwrapped in ,tho most ethereal blue veil, and the 
waves excited by the imsatraU foamed around her with white 
surge. * 

After a two hours’ rest we proceeded along the coast, which 
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is interruptecl hy arms of the sea, anrl melancholy. Small rivers 
creep through morasses into the sea, upon the cuast-cliffs of 
which grey towers hold giiard. The air is foul and unhealthy. 

I saw a few small hamlets on the side nf the hillj and was told 
that they were empty, for that the inmates do nut return to 
them from the mountains till the month of September. 

The sea here forms two small gulfS; that of Figari and that of 
Yenti'legne. They resemble fiords, and their coasts arc fre¬ 
quently of the odde&t conformation, rising like rows of ashen- 
grey obelisks. 

Crossing the last point of land in Corsica towards the south¬ 
west, namely Santa Triiiita, the tongue which ends in Capo di 
Feno, the white chalk cliils of Bonifazio then come into view, and 
this most southern and most original town of the island itself, 
snow-white like the coast, placed high up on the rooks;—a sur¬ 
prising prospect in the midst of the wide and depressing solitude. 

The coast-land round about is stony and bushy. One drives 
however for half an hour amongst olive-groves and orchards up 
to the town, and is astonished to find such fertility, wliiclx man, 
here compelled to industry, has forced from the clialky soiL 
The district of Bonifazio produces an abundance of olives, which 
are said not to yield in goodness to those of the Balagna. The 
traveller now drives downhill between chalk-cliffs to the marina 
of Bonifazio, which extends along the gulf. Into the town itself 
he ean come only on foot or 011 horseback; for he has to'climb 
up the steep chalk-cliff on a broad path cut into steps. Passing 
over two drawbridges and two old gates, he then enters Bonifazio. 
The whole town is within the fortress, 05 i the plateau of the rook. 

Bonifazio hails the wanderer with a welcome greeting as he ’ 
enters through the gloomy old gate: for upon one of its towers 
parades the great word Liberty. I have often read it upon 
towers and town-halls in Italy as the most pitiable irony upon 
their present state, and upon many a banner has this woi^d 
paraded; but here it makes a proud figure upon the old tower, 
which has such brilliant deeds of arms to tell of; and thus I 
ente^^ed the town with -the joyous sensation of coming among 
brave and free men. For even at the present clay the Bonifazines 
have the reputation of being the most republican, as well as the 
most laborious and religious inhabitants of Corsica. 

The situation 0^ Bonifazio is most remarkable. Fancy a 
whitish colossal rock-pyramid with horizontal strata, inverted 
with the base upwards, set down hy the seaside, and upon the 
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“base fortress, towers, and. town liigh tip in the air, and you will 
have a picture of this Corsican Gibraltar. The facade of the 
rock is moreover excavated into huge caverns. The rock is 
connected with the land ; on two sides it is lashed by die surges 
of the straits, on the third it is washed by a narrow arm of the 
sea, which forms gulf, harbour, and fortifying moat at the same 
time^ and is enclosed by most precipitous, indeed inaccessible, 
hills. The force of the water has crumbled away the shores all 
round, and produced the most grotesque forms. Seen from 
below, that is, from the sea, which in many places has no edging 
of shore at all, from the rock sinking quite precipitously into the 
waves, this rock is most awe-inspiring. I descended and looked 
up it: the waves broke in surges, and clouds were driving across 
the sky, and it seemed as if the rock were tottering and would 
fall down upon me—an illusion which is the more natural because 
a part of its base has actually been torn off, and the chalk strata 
blackened by the storms are here and there exposed freely to 
the air. When I saw Bonifazio, I well understood that Alfonso 
of Arragon could nob take the town. 

It numbers 3380 inhabitants, comprising no coaiimuncs in its 
insular position. Its houses are of Pisan and Genoese oiigin. 
Old and worn out as they are, they are uiore like ruins than 
dwellings, Tlie rocks upon winch they stand generally furnish 
their huilding-matcvials. They are all white, and the city-walls 
and short towers being also white, there is enough of this cou- 
trast to the Corsican national colour. It would be hard fur me 
to give a clear picture of tlie town itself; for the medley of 
narrow lanes cannot possibly bo described, in which draughts or 
the sea-breeze are always whirling the dust about, arid in which 
one strays now uphill, now downhill, in astonishment ab the 
novelty of the situation, where the eye, wherever it finds an 
outlet into the open world, discovers the sea deep below, not less 
‘blue than the heaven above. Beams are often thrown across 
from one house to another, and there are frequently dark passages 
leading from one narrow lane into nm^ther. 

The wind whistles and tlie sea-waves arc surging: one 
feels ill at case. The fooUng of space, a most beneficial one to 
the soul,, is here banished. The solitary sentinel on the round 
tower there paces up and clown, .quite surrounded by a whirl of 
chalk-dust I will try to -find a piazza, to come among men 
again. But there is no piazza: the wan^of room allows of no 
such extension; but the main street is here curiously called tho 
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Piazza Doria, for tlie Bonifazines must have felt the necessity of 
having a square or forum, without which a town is like a house 
without assembling-rooms. So they called the main street their 
square. The want of extent compelled them to build the houses 
high; and, from the want of depth, the staircases are exceedingly 
steep. On many houses I saw the arms of Genoa, the crowned 
lion rampant holding a ring in his claws. This old token rouses 
proud reminiscences, as does the name Doria, which has prc- 
seiwed itself here alive, there being still in Bonifazio a family 
called Doria, or more correctly dDria. This is the proper form 
of the name of the celebrated Genoese lords, who were of the 
great family of Oria. The Corsicans hated Genoa with a mortal 
hatred; whenever I spoke to them of the old republic, I found 
the same rooted hate. All the* misery that has ‘befallen Coisica 
—its moral as well as its ph/sical wilderness—they ascribe to 
the Genoese. But with the B'onifazineS' Genoa stands in the best 
possible odour; and this is intelligible from their history. 

It is not agreed what the tract upon which the modern Boni¬ 
fazio is built was called in antiquity. It is held to he either the 
ancient Syracusanus Portus, or the ancient town of Pallae, which 
IS the last enumerated by the Itinerary of Antoninus in his list 
of the Corsican stations. Bonifazio itself was founded by the Tus¬ 
can marquis whose name it bears; and we know that he jdanned 
it in the year 833, after a naval victory over the'Saracens, to op¬ 
pose a dam to their piratical incursions, as they were wont to laud 
from Spain, Africa, and Sardinia, on this shle of the island. Of 
the fortifications erected by tlm marquis, the great old tower 
called Torrione, is still standing. Thr«e other towers besides 
are erected upon the rock: Boiiifixzio carries thorn all in its 
armorial bearings. The town, as well as the’island; subsequently 
came under the Pisans; hut the Genoese tloprivcd’ tbom of 
Bonifazio as early as the year 1103^ It was during'a wedding 
that they assembled and gained the city. Tliey treated it with 
great liberality, gave it very free statutes, and allowed it to sub¬ 
sist as a republic under their protectorate. In the Red Book of 
Bonifazio, the instrument is preserved which BrancaVeone dOria, 
the procurator of Genoa, signed on the 11th February 1321, ami 
solemnly swore to upon the Tostamont, By this instrument 
perfect free trade with Genoese ])ortH -without itnposts, was 
secured to the Bonifazines; furthermore, the privilege of govern¬ 
ing themselves. Th^y elected their elders, called Anziani, in 
their popular assembly; to their decrees the Gonoeso i)odestSi, 
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■who was annually sent to the town as syndic or commissioner, 
was to conform. He could not impose any tax or make any 
innovation without fche will of the Anzianij and he was not 
competent to hold in arrest any citizen of Bonifazio who could 
offer bail, except a murderer, thief, or traitoi'. When a new 
IDodest^, came to Bonifazio, the possession of the town could not 
be granted him till he had solemnly sworn an oath upon the 
sacraments, to observe inviolably all the treaties and statutes 
of Bonifazio. This instrument is subscx'ibed, ^‘Per Brancaleonem 
de Oria, et per Universitatem Bonifatii, in publico Parlamento’* 
—“ by Brancaleone d’Oria, and; tlie entire community of Bonifazio, 
in public parliament assembled.” This sounds sufficieutly 
pompous for a little town which had then no more than 1000 
inhabitants. 

Thus these brave people gained for themselves freedom with¬ 
out stint, which they found means upon their rock to preserve 
for many centuries. 

The Genoese honoured the Bonifazines in eveiy possible way. 
If one of their ships came to Genoa and declared its native port, 
they used to ask, “ Ai’e you from the territory of Bonifazio, or 
from Bonifazio proprio'2” Hence the popxilar saying has been 
deiived, which may still be heard, He is a Bonifaziiio proprio.” 
Many Genoese nobles and citizens, glad of such immunities and 
privileges, removed from their glorious city to this rock, and 
Bonifazio thus became in language, manners, and sentiments, a 
Genoese colony. This may be seen at the present day, not only 
in the old armorial bearings, but in the peojde themselves. 

Like Calvi, Bonifazio always kept faith inviolably with the 
Genoese. These two towns occupy, in virtue of these sentiments, 
a peculiar historical positionj and it is remarkable to find, on 
the terrible ocean of Corsican hatred, two little islands, as it 
were, in which the tyrannical Genoa was loved. Let us not he 
hard upon the manly Genoese, and envy them this advantsige : 
their old and sinful, yet over great and glorious Bcpuhlio, has 
long paid its debt to histoiy, and no longer exists. 

A Bonifazino, Mnrzolaccio, wrote a small separate history of 
his town in the year lfii35. It was published at Bologna, and 
is extremely rare. I have not been able to beat up a copy, 
which I regret, because I grow so attachcal to Bonifazio. But I 
will here relate the jnemorable siege of the town by Alfonso of 
Arragon, according to Peter Cyinnous; foi* the heroism of the 
Bonikiziues well deserves to live iu the memory of man beside 
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that of Numantia, of Carthage, and of Saragossa in modern times. 
I give Peter’s description, not always imitating verbal peculiari¬ 
ties, nor entire, as it is too long. 


CHAPTER YIL 

THE SIEGE OF BONIFAZIO BY ALFONSO OF ARKAGON, 

Alfonso of Arragon, having reconnoitred the position of the 
town, occupied a high hill towards the north, and threw sbones 
from his bombards by night and day from thence and fi’oin 
the sea, into the town. The Spaniards had com© with eighty 
ships, twenty-three of which were triremes; after the fall of two 
towers they advanced into the harbour. Now when a large 
portion of the defensive works and walls had already fallen in, and 
it seemed possible to break into the town, King Alfonso called 
his genorals to a council of war. lio was young and fiery, and 
eager for great exploits. When Bonifazio has fallen,” he said, 
“ all Corsica will he in my power, and I will then set sail against 
Italy.” lie proclaimed rewards for the first man who sdiould 
scale the walls and i)lant his banner on them, and for the second, 
and so on to the tenth. The Si)aninrds heard this with great 
delight, and pi'opared for the assault. The people of Bonifazio 
suffered greatly from missiles and arrows, but they threw Lack 
the scaling parties with stonca and Itnig lances into the sea, anil 
hold out bravely. Suddenly the tower called Scariiicio-fell with 
a tremendous cra«sh; the shi})s immediately stuck close to the 
breach, and the Wpouiarils Iciirpt upon the wall and planter! the 
banner upon it. And through the Icing’s army went the cry, 
'‘The town is stormed.” Tlicn the maiincs wore soon hastily 
climbing the walls by help of the masts and yavrls, and throwing 
f rebrands upon the roofs whou they came near enough to thn 
houses. Now arose a groat tumult of fliers ami opposors and 
stormors. But Orlando Guaracchi, the heroic Margareta Br>bia, 
and Chiaro Ghigini, throw theipselvos in the way the assailants, 
and from their posts came Jacopo-Cataccioli, Giovaimi Cicanesi, 
ami I^ili 2 )po Campo, and they cut down to the last man all the 
onomies who had pressed into the town. Then ihi^y threw fire 
into the ships in the harbour, and so the kmg wa.s driven hack 
witlii great loss. ^ 

The struggle had lasted for throe days, with conflagration and 
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bloodshed without end. Every age and sex now put their hand 
to the wheel, to make the walls strong again, and to stop the 
breaches with beams. But the corn magazine was unfortunately 
burnt down. Alfonso meanwhile threw into the town arrows 
with letters attached, wdiich promised a reward in gold to all 
who would desert to him, Two deserted, Galliotto Bistori, a 
Bonifazine, and Conrado, a Genoese, and these excited the con¬ 
fidence of the king by telling him that those in the town suffered 
want of both bread and arms. So the Idng occupied another 
hill near the town, and having drawn a double chain obliquely 
across the harbour, to cut off the Bonifazines from all Genoese 
aid, he resolved to force the town to submission by a long siege. 
This came to the ears of the doge, Thomas Eregoso, who equip¬ 
ped a fleet of seven sail; and in these preparations September 
came to an end. And during the whole of October, November, 
and December, the sea was so terribly stormy, that the fleet 
could not leave the harbour of Genoa. But the Bonifazines 
were reduced to such extremity by the hurling of bombs and 
missiles, tliat they had to go out of the town into the grove near 
San Antonio, and donceal themselves in the convent of St. 
Erancis, as the majority of their houses were reduced to ruins; 
only on the military posts they still remained. 

The king, now reinforced by supplies and ships from Spain, 
still wished to try the way of negotiation, and gave a solemn 
promise to thosi in the town, that they should live free and ac¬ 
cording to their own laws, if they would submit themselves to 
him. The Bonifazines protracted as long as possible the nego¬ 
tiations with the ambassadors; and as they looked wretched, 
pale witli. hunger, and, starvetl, and the Arragonians scoffed at 
them for their hunger, and thought it must soon force them to 
surrender, it is said that, to give the lie to this calculation, they 
threw bread from many parts of the walls among the enemy’s posts, 
and made the king a present of a cheese made of women’s milk. 
The king then advanced all his storming machines against the 
town by means of ships, each pair of which carried the besieg¬ 
ing towers. The assault hegati anew from the hills as well as 
from the seaside. To protect thcmcolvcs against the naval ma¬ 
chines, the Bonifazines had likewise ])ostetl engines at various 
parts of the walls; upon the moi'c distant ships they hurled 
stones of enormous weight, upon the nearer ones stones of lesser 
weight, and missiles as thick as hail Although they were now 
themselves overwhelmed by the hail of the bombs and arrows, 
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uutasted, roots and’ wild-fruit as well as bark, and animals never 
eaten before. And, despairing of succour, many, weeping and 
wailing, put a voluntary end to their life, and many, wounded 
and hSpless, would, have been carried off by luingei', had not the 
compassion of the women offered them relief; for the kind- 
hearted women of Bonifazio actually offered their breasts to 
their brothers, children, blood-relations, and sponsors, and there 
was no one during that terrible siege of Bonifazio who had not 
sucked the breast of a woman. 

Now when no ray of hope appeared to thoin in such terrible 
need, the Bonifazines concluded a compact, that they would 
surrender if the G-enoeae did not come to raise the si ego. within 
forty days. They gave as hostages two men and thirty children 
of the noblest families. But the Bonifazines were full of 
apprehension, because the King of Arragou would not allow them 
to - send messengers to Genoa. They therefore built a small 
vessel in haste, and let it by ropes down the rock fronting 
Sardinia, and most distant from the enemy, ami tlum similarly 
let down the young men, twenty-four in numbia*, who were to 
be its crew, and their messengers to Genoa, Tlu^ nmgisi.raics 
had given them letters, to Genoa, and a great muUiiiudc of 
citizens attended them as far as the rock, ami hdlowed ilioia 
with their good wishes. The women by turns olfe.n.Ml them 
their breasts, for food they could take none with tliem. After 
many perils by sea, and long detained by wlmls, klm (uniragroas 
messengers at length arrived at Genoa, and inb.rmotl tUo senate 
how Btmifazio was reduced to tlie last cKtroiniby. 

Ill Bonifazio the people meanwhile’‘restdvfal to imploro Ood 
in a solemn procession to deliver them fri>]u tlu^ pn^ssure 
of the enemy, and to forgive nil their sins. Ihe ]n‘o(u‘s,siou 
marched from the cathediul of St, Mary to St, Jaimes’s, then to 
St. Bominic, and all the other churches; and, tlumgh Uit> winter 
was severe, they all walked barefoot, and sang liymns wii.h grt‘at 
fervour. Prayers were said in the churchcH from early mouiing 
till late evening, and the minds of all were oonstunUy u)ion 
the hope of relief, and upon the poswlbiliby of at huigth rmdving 
news of their messengers. 

These returned at length to Bonifazio in their little vosstd on 
the night of the fifteenth day, gavo the signal, and drn.wn 
np by ropes. The^joy in the town was «<* iut<m!u* that fclui 
people seemed to be out of their mind. Whtui ilu^ 
went to the church of St. Mary, whore the eeuaie wuh iwjhhuUciI 
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by day and night, all the people streamed after them to hear 
their message. They gave the Doge’s letters, which were read, 
and after this they were introduced to the assembly of the 
people. Picino Oataccioli, the chief messenger, here gave a ML 
account of his errand, and tendered the assurance that the 
Genoese fleet was ready, and only waiting for a favourable wind 
to set out. TJie senate of Bonifazio now ordained a public 
thanksgiving of three days; and the joy in tlie town knew no 
bounds when the little corn was distributed which the messengers 
had brought with them from Genoa. 

In the mean time the da}^ of surrender was approaching without 
any sign of the coming of the Genoese fleet; the ambassadors of the 
king already urged upon the senate the fulfilment of the compact. 

If the Genoese do not make their appearance in the following 
night,” the Anziani declared, ^*we will surrender.” Then began 
a wailing and lamentation of women and children, and all were 
possessed by a terrible despondency. But the senate convened 
the assembly of the peojdc to hear their opinions. Guglielmo 
Bobia urged persistency, and conjured the shade of Count 
Bonifazio, who built the town, to All the Bonifaziues with his 
spirit, that none might relinquish their freedom. So they 
resolved to hold out to the last possible moment. Suddenly in 
the night the cry was raised that the Genoese were coming. 
All the bells began to peal, Arc signals were seen on all the 
towers, and a cry of joy without end rose to heaven. The 
Spaniards were astonished, seeing nothing of the Genoese ; and 
tlieir ambassadors came^without delay to the gate by break of 
day, and demanded the surrender of the town according to stipu¬ 
lation. But the people of Bonifazio rejoined that they had in 
the night received the Genoese succour; and lo! there aj)peared 
armed men, bearing the Genoese banner at their head, passing 
three times round the walls, which dazzled with lances and 
glittering ai'ms, Por all the women had in the night ]nit on 
armour, so that the numbers of the Boiifazines appeared to 
be tripled. When Alfonso of Arragon saw this, ho exclaimed, 

Plavo the Genoese wings, that th(iy can come to Bonifazio 
when wo are holding all the points strictly invested?”—And 
ho caused all his ongiiics to advance once more to the assault. 

Bub at length the Genoese really appeared, on tho fourth day 
after the expiration of the stipulated time,•and anchored over 
against tho channel. Angelo Bobia and a few other brave men 
swam in the night to their ships, and horriAod thorn all by their 

' 2u 
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famine-worn figures. But the Genoese captains declared that they 
could not venture an attack upon the Spaniards. Then Bobia, 
as if thunderstruck^ laid his finger to his lips and said, ‘‘ We have 
hoped in God and you alone; you must venture itj and we will 
help you! ’’—the Genoese hesitated. 

Alfonso immediately turned a portion of his ships against the 
Genoese, and directed his bombards against the harbour to cut 
off the relief. The Genoese ships did not venture to attack the 
Spaniards, until the young Giovanni Bregoso, Eafael Negro, and 
other caijtains in the council, carried the motion that battle 
must be risked. Jacopo Benesia, the bravest and the boldest, 
especially voted for battle. For seven hours the contest lasted 
in the harbours and before the rock,—a horrible one, because 
ship was jammed against ship, and unable to move in the narrow 
channel, whilst the Bonifazines were hurling missiles and fire¬ 
brands from above. But the Genoese hurst the chain which 
closed the harbour, and forced their way to Bonifazio j and un¬ 
speakable was the rapture of the famished townsmen, when seven 
Genoese corn ships came to shore and landed their cargo. 

Then Alfonso of Arragon saw that he could not take Boni¬ 
fazio, and raised the siege, and set sail for Italy, taking the hos- 
t.ages with him, deeply humiliated and exasperated, in January 
of the year 1421. 


CHAPTEK YIII. 

OTHER REMINISCEjS’CES OE BOjS’IFAZIO, AND A FESTIVAL, 

Opposite my locanda stands an old gloomy house, whoso mar¬ 
ble door-cornice attracted ray notice. There are old sculjitures 
upon it, the arms of Genoa and Gothic initials. My <U‘light 
was great when I was told that the Emperor Charles Y. stayed 
two days and a night in this house, 1 felt as if I had, nil of a 
sudden, found a fellow countryman and a good friend on this 
strange rock. The house speaks to me in Gorman, broad Fle¬ 
mish German; and when I conteuiplato the window at which 
Charles Y. stood, it overwhelms mo with Gorman history, and 
suggests many a well-known name—Luther, Wonus, Axigsburg, 
Wittenberg, Maurice of Saxony, Philip of Ilcsson, and tolls mo 

of Schiller and Don Carlos, of Goethe and Egmout, Charles V. 

» • 
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is a striking phenomenon. He was the last emperor in the 
full sense of the word ; for against the emperor in whose domi¬ 
nions the sun never set, a small man in a grey cowl arose, and let 
fall a word which shattered all the glory of his empire like a 
bomb. Yet those are foolish who reproach Charles Y. with 
not comprehending the Refoi'mation, and putting himself at the 
head of the movement. The fact is precisely that he was em¬ 
peror. Before his end he grew weary; and the man whose stir¬ 
ring life had been an incessant battle with the powers that were 
causing the fall of Germany, France and the Reformation, gave 
away his dominions, and, acknowledging the force of the great 
innovator Time, became a hermit, and laid himself in his coffin. 

I am very glad to have seen Titian’s splendid i)ortrait of 
Charles Y. My neighbour at the window here is now no mere 
idea to me, but a person of flesh and bone. 

It was chance that brought Charles Y. to Bonifazio. My 
friend Lorenzo told the story thus. Charles returned in the year 
1541 from his xinsuccessful expedition against Algiers ; a storm 
compelled him to anchor in the gulf of Santa Manza, in the 
vicinity of Bonifiizio. ' He went ashore with his escort, and, 
curious to see the manners of Corsica, which then, as now, had 
tlie reinitation of being barbarous and warlike, lie entered a vine¬ 
yard, Filippo Cataccioli, the possessor of it, happened to be 
there at the time. He offered the emperor some of his grapes, 
and in conversation excited in the latter a desire to see the 
extraordinary town of Bonifazio, which Alfonso of Arragon had 
not been able to take. *80 the Corsican offered to accompany 
him, and to receive him as a guest into his house, and promised 
to respect his incognito. He gave him his horse, the emperor 
mounted, and the little procession began to move. But Cataccioli 
had sent a messenger forward, and sent word to the Anziani, that 
“Charles, Kingof Spain, and Emperor of the holy Roman Empire, 
would this day be the guest of Bonifazio.” So, as Charles came 
towards the town, the cannon suddenly thundered a salute, and 
the thronging people cried, “ Evviva Carlo di Sjiagna ! ” Charles 
turuocl surprised to Cataccioli and said, “Friend, thou hast be¬ 
trayed me after all.”—“No!” icpliod the latter; “ this is the 
nature of the cannon of Bonifazio, that the sunbeams let them 
olf when a prince like you approaches.” , 

So Charles took up his abode in Oataccioli’s house, where be 
was treated with groat attention and respect. On taking li^avo. 
l^e called his host and said to him, “,^*’rieud, as you have treated. 
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your guest handsomely, you may ask three favours for yourself.” 
Cataccioli asked three privileges for the town of Bonifazio, which 
being conceded, the emperor bade him to demand another favour, 
but this time a personal one for himself The Corsican con¬ 
sidered for along time, and then said, “ May your Majesty deign 
to command that when I am dead my body shall be interred in 
the most holy part of the cathedral; for, as that pertains to no 
layman, it will be the highest possible honour and distinction 
that has ever been granted to a citizen of Bonifazio.” 

The emperor accordingly commanded this to be done, and 
Cataccioli escorted him again to the harbour, and after the em¬ 
barkation of his guest, took the horse on which the latter had 
ridden, and shot it upon the spot. 

Cataccioh’s house is not quite finished ,* some gaps are observed 
in the wall. During the progress of the building, the Anziani 
had interdicted its completion, in consideration of the fortifi¬ 
cations. Cataccioli promised to build a lighthouse at his own 
expense, if they would allow him his house. The magistrates 
entertained the proposition, and it was stipulated that Cataccioli 
was not to complete his house till he hadbmught the lighthouse 
to completion. fc3o he built both at the same time, but brought 
the lighthouse no further than the foundations, whilst he got his 
house roofed in and completed, with the exception of a few gaps 
which he left in the wall. 

Cataccioli was tall and handsome of figure, and was therefore 
called by the people Alto Bello, His tainily was one of the 
wealthiest and noblest in the town, and»is frequently mentioned 
in its history. 

The eye which glances past this abode of Charles V. falls upon 
the island of Santa Maddalena, which is off the skirts of Sardinia. 
I clearly see the tower upon it, and see the young artillery ofiicer 
iN'apoleon spring out of the vessel to take it. Napoleon lived 
about eight months in Bonifazio, opposite Charles V.’s house. 
This proximity of two great emperors is remarkable; for it was 
Napoleon who dashed in pieces the ancient and glorious imperial 
crown of Charles V. 

Bonifazio had of old, in the time of its glory, some twenty 
churches and convents. The convents aiva secularized, and only 
three churches remsi^n, the cathedral church of St. Maiy of the 
Fig-tree, San Domenico, and San Francesco, Santa Maria is a 
large heavy church of Pisan architecture, buried in the midst of 
narrow alleys. Its roomy VjCstibule is the place of assembly anct 
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promenade of tlie townspeople, who walk about in it like the 
Venetians in the verandas of the Place of St. Mark. In the olden 
times, the senate of Bonifazio assembled in the cathedral to 
deliberate upon the affairs of the city. 

Further on towards the brink of the rock stands San Domenico, 
a fine church of the Templars, whose triangle is still visible upon 
the wall, The building is gracefully executed in the purest 
Gothic proportions, and only wants the decorated fagade to 
produce an agreeable impression externally also. It is incon¬ 
testably the most beautiful church in Corsica, after the Oanonica 
of Mariana, which is in ruins. Its snow-white octangular tower, 
commenced by the Pisans, resembles an embattled fortress tower; 
it is unfinished. I found in the church many gravestones of 
Templars and Genoese nobles, that of a Doria among the rest. 
Cardinal Fesch presented some pictures to the church, which 
however are of no value. Far more interesting are the little 
Ex votos^ the votive pictures on wood, which citizens of Bonifazio 
have dedicated to the Madonna and St. Dominic after a delivei'- 
ance. There is many a picture among them which gives a right 
spirited representation of pirate scenes. 

The third church, San Francesco, is small, but possesses a great 
curiosity, as it contains the only living spring in Bonifazio. The 
Bonifazines drink besides only rain water out of cisterns, and 
are supplied especially hy the great deep cistern, into which they 
descend by stone steps—a meritorious work of the Genoese. 

Most of the foi’uier convents of Corsica were of the order of 
Franciscans. These priests settled in great numbers in the 
island, and their saint Mmself is said, hy tradition, to have been 
in Corsica. He was iu Bonifazio; and, as the citizens of this 
tomi pass for the most religious in the island, I will tell a legend 
of my friend Lorenzo^s. 

The deserted convent of San Giuliano is observed situate on 
the opposite side of the gulf; St. Francis liimself gave the fol¬ 
lowing occasion for its establishment. He once came to land, I 
know not on what voyage, in the harbour of Bonifazio, and went 
ashore. As it was night, he knocked at a door, and requested 
admission and a night’s quarters. But lie did not meet with so 
good a reception as the Emperor Charles V. The door was shut 
in his face, because ho looked quite wild and hairy, and just like 
a Corsican bandit. St. Francis went awajf sorrowing, and lay 
down to sleep in a cave near the house, and fell asleep after 
commending his soul to God, A servant-girl soon came out of 
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the house to throw her slops into the cave, as was her wont. 
But on approaching it she saw something shining in it, and in 
het fright was near pouring the contents of her bucket over St, 
Francis; for it was he who emitted a light in the cave. St. 
Francis, I think, then rose from the ground and said, with his 
mild smile, “ Friend, do the same that you always do, without 
minding me, for I have lived in a pigsty for a whole year, as all 
the world knows.” The foolish maid ran screaming to the house, 
and exclaimed that she had seen in the cave a man who possessed 
the faculty of being luminous on some parts of his body. The 
news flew through Bonifazio; the Bonifazinos hastened to che 
spot, and, on finding the holy man, caressed him, and begged 
him to leave behind him a memorial of his presence. So St. 
Francis said, “ My friends, let us then erect a convent as a per¬ 
manent record of this day.” The Bonifazines instantly fetched 
sfcones, and St. Francis laid the foundation-stone with his own 
hand, and after so doing took his leave, and embarked on his 
vessel. But the convent was not called by his name, because 
he was not then canonized, hut by that of St. Julian. The 
Bonifazines subsequently built the church of St. Francis in his 
honour. Near it, upon the rock, stood in the olden times a 
grove of pines, myrtles, and. box—a perfect miracle to he pro¬ 
duced upon the bare limestone. It was forbidden, on pain of 
losing the right hand, to fell a single tree in the wood. Holy 
bushmen, heriidts, dwelt in a mountain cell in it, praised Crocl, 
and sang pious hymns high above the straits and near to heaven. 
Now the wood and the hermitage have both disappeared, and 
the sentinel marches up and down ill. his red breeches, and 
whistles a military air. 

On the 15th August, I was awaked hy tlie firing of cannon 
under my window. In my sleep I fancied Alfonso of Airagon 
and the Spaniards were making a horrible cannonading aijtd 
assault against the rock; but I soon collected my senses, and 
remembered that this firing was for the birthday of the old 
Napoleon, and in honour of the divine Virgin Mary. For 
Napoleon was born during the festival of the Assumptioti of the 
Virgin, and both have now the honour of being colobra,ted 
together through the whole of France. Tlie cannonading rolled 
and echoed mightily over the waters, and ai’ousecl^Sardinia from 
her sleep. How beautiful and solemn was the morning—heaven 
and sea blue, and bedizened with red flags, and the air still and 
cooll 
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The people of Bonifazio swam this day in a sea of bliss. They 
were bustling about the whole day long in the streets^ in which 
national banners were paraded, displaying the proud devices, 
"Republique Frangaise,” “Libert6,” “Egalit6,” “ Fraternitl.”— 
“ Believe me,” a Bonifazine said to me, “ we have ever been true 
republicans.” I saw many groups playing at draughts in the 
streets, and in the great gateway too, they were sitting at this old 
knightly game. Others were promenading in their best clothes 
and in high glee, in the Piazza. 

I always take pleasure in seeing a holiday crowd; one feels 
oneself then for once to be upon a happy earth. And I felt 
quite joyous here, where this out-of-the-world population rested 
for once from its labours upon its rock, and from its scanty means 
prepared a childlike holiday. These poor people have so 
absolutely nothing that varies and enlivens life—no theatre, no 
society, no horses or carriages, no music, and newspapers only 
few and far between. Many are born and laid in their limestone 
gi-ave here without ever having seen Ajaccio. They live here 
higli up in the air on their diy rock, having nothing hut air and 
light, and the one great prospect over the straits and the moun¬ 
tains of Sardinia, Jt may therefore be easily imagined what a 
holiday must be here. 

The j)opiilation of the country round also came to Bonifazio 
to sc^o the great prcKJcssion, and it was a curious contrast to sec 
so many gaily dressed people walking about in the dreary streets, 
and tlie girls laughing meiTily at the worn-out old windows, 
dressed in white and with flowers in their liair, for today I 
think all the girls oftBonifazio were angels in honour of the 
procession. 

The beginning of the procession was proclaimed by the sound 
of cannon. It issued from St. Mary’s of the Fig-tree, which was 
.dazzling with lights, and proceeded to the church of St. Dominic. 
Crucifixes and old church banners, which looked as if they were 
Genoese, preceded; then came the train of men, women,and 
girls, with tapers in their hands, and last of all the Holy Virgin. 
Slie was carried by four strong men upon a litter, on each corner 
of which stood a smart wooden angel with a bunch of flowers in 
his hands, and in the middle of which was Maiy herself, sitting 
upon blue wooden clouds; she herself was also of wood. A silver 
glory hung above her head, and oxi hoi^neck was a precious 
chain of coral, which had been fished near Bonifazio and offered 
up to her by fishermen. Half Bonifazio joined the procession, 
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and there were many pretty girls in it with white dresses anrl 
pale faces, looking as if they were formed of the gypsum of 
Bonifazio. They all carried tapers; but the sea breeze also 
walked in the procession—a great tall fellow made of white 
lime, and quite enveloped in a white mantle of lime dust. He 
blew out the taper of one pretty plaster figure after another, 
and, before reacliing San Domenico, had won his game of rnoccoli, 
and extinguished the last taper. I too went with the procession 
as far as San Domenico. When any one asked me how I was 
pleased with the procession, I saw in his delighted eyes that 
it was very fine, and said, “ Signore mio, ella o maravigliosa.” T 
was touched by their childlike simplicity and delight in the 
festival. In the evening they erected a large bonfire in the 
narrow street before the town-hall, and illuminated the streets 
with it. When I asked what the groat fire was kindled for, I 
■was told, “ This fire is kindled in honour of Napoleon.” Thus 
Bonifazio celebrated its great festival, and was happy and joyous, 
and long after nightfall I heard merry singing in the streets and 
the twanging of the guitar. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE STRAITS. 

Ik the evening before dark it is my delight to go through the 
old fortress-gate, and sit on the high brink of the rock. There 
I have the most original picture all round me—Bonifazio on tlio 
rock hard by me, on a dizzy steep above the sea, the beautiful 
straits, and Sardinia not far distant. There is an old book which, 
among the wonders of the world, counts this rock of Bonifazio 
as the seventy second; my good friend Lorenzo has read it 
Looking down from this stone bench to the shore, I have a sur¬ 
vey of the entire flight of steps leading down to the Marina. 
There are people constantly coming and going in and out at the 
gate, and riding up from below in a zigzag course on their little 
asses, or driving these animals up laden with melons in a zigzag; 
for so they can easier climb the brow. I never remember to 
have seen such small ftsses as at Bonifazio, and could not conceive 
how a man could ride on such a beast. I noticed no one coming 
with —and guns, one sees none at all heiu 
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When I sat on that bench by the little chapel of San Eocco, 
I was soon surrounded by curious strangers, who often seated 
themselves confidingly by ray side, and inquired whence I came, 
and what I came for, and whether my country was civilized or 
not. The latter question was very frequently put to me, as soon 
as I said I was from Prussia. A gentleman who seemed to be 
of quality sat down one evening beside me, and when we got 
into a political conversation upon the present King of Prussia, 
expressed his surprise that the Pi’ussians spoke Italian. On 
subsequent occasions, also, I have been often asked in good ear¬ 
nest whether Italian was the language of Prussia. My friendly 
companion next asked me whether I spoke Latin, and on my 
answering that I understood it, he said that he also understood 
Latin, and began to speak thus : “ Multos annos jam ierunt che 
io non habeo parlato il latinum.” When on the point of answer¬ 
ing him in Latin, I made the discovery that my Latin would 
turn into Italian, and that I was in danger of expressing myself, 
if possible, more egregioiisly than my Bonifazine acquaintance. 
Two related languages mix themselves directly on the tongue, 
if one has been in the daily employment of one only. 

This gentleman, too, quoted correctly Bousseau’s prophecy 
about Corsica, which one cannot fail to encounter in conversation 
with a cultivated Corsican. 

The view of the straits becomes more and more beautifiil in 
the evening light. Sailing-boats glide past, battling against the 
waves, and lit up with a golden glow; some cliffs ri.se black out 
of the water, and the mountains of Sardinia are dyed with violet. 
Exactly opposite are tlffe beautiful mountains of Tempio and 
Limbara, yonder the heights that conceal Sassari, to the left a 
magnificent pyramidal mountain, the name of which I cannot 
learn. The evening sun falls brightly only on the near coast, 
aijd full upon the nearest Sardinian town, Longo Sardo, A 
tower stands at the entrance of it. I distinctly discern the 
houses, and would fain fancy yon streaks of shade wandering 
Sardinians. On a still night I was told the beating of the drum 
could distinctly be heard. I counted six towns on the coast. 
Oastollo Sardo and Porto Torx'es, the nearest towns on the coast 
in the direction of Sassari, I could not discern. My hospitable 
Lorenzo had studied at Sassari, for throe years, and was. able 
to tell mo many stories of the Sardiniai^i^, and knew their 
dialects. 
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Silent ^?aze we down and pensive 
On the coasts so foam-besprinkled. 

On the azure straits of ocean 

Which two sister islands part. 

Oh how fair thon art, Sardeprna, 

Thou by sea-shells bright-b'ejswelled, 
Myrtle-chapletedj.brnnette-like, 

Sister wild of Corsica! 

As with coral necklace costly, 

Dizened is she round with ruddy 
Island cliffs and rocky ledj^es, 

And with many a sea-lashed cape. 

“Friend Lorenzo, yonder mountains, 

Exquisite and azure-tinted, 

Wake ill me such ardent Ion pin era, 

Fondly craves my heart to see.** 

“Beauteous mountains of Limbara!” 

Spake Lorenzo, low replying, 

“Yon blue mountains are but phantoms 

Fair and false, like human life. ' 

“ Sapphires from afar thou think’st them, 

Crystal domes to heaven aspirinp; 

But if thou draw near them, then they 
Cast the azure mantle off. 

** Barren craps they then discover, 

Menace thee with thorny creepers, 

With their stones and precipices, 

Even as human life^younp friend* 

“Yonder plain, uly friend Lorenzo, 

S'uilinp greets nie, polclen-pleamiup; 

Fain I would but wia how liveth 

In that fairy land the Sard. 

“Far the forest rises inland, o 
Yellow towers in trees are bosomed, 

And his mule with bell sonorous 
Drives the Catalonian, 

“On his crown sombrero bearing. 

Dagger, pistol in his girdle, 

Thus he hums a Latin ballad, 

Marching truly to its tune. 

“ To the coast he southward wanders, 

To the bays of Cagliari, 

Where the hamlet-dwelling Moor strikes 
Castanet and tambourine, 

“ Moors they are of Algesiras, 

Lisping forth a language barbarous, 

Round the fan-palm dancing, leading 
^ Brunette lassos by the hand,” 

How plainly one remarks even in Bonifazio the vicinity of the 
tkird great Eomanic nation, the Spanish! My room is covered 
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with pictures of Columbus which have long Spanish explanations * 
and here and there one meets Sardinians who speak the 
Catalonian dialect. The two islands, united in primeval times, 
but now rent asunder, have a smuggling commerce with one 
another. The advantageous position of Bonifazio must have 
raised it to a rapid prosperity if the trade had been free. There is 
a very strict control kept; for even the banditti of the two islands 
have a mutual intercourse. But Sardinians do not often escape 
to Corsica, because they cannot maintain their ground there j 
many Corsican avengers of blood, however, fly to the mountains 
of Sardinia. The police at Bonifazio is extremely vigilant. I 
was never asked for my passport in all Corsica, except at the two 
southern towns of Sartene and Bonifazio. A proprietor had 
been my companion all the way from Cape Corso to Bonifazio, 
and on his kindly offering me his boat, which lay at anchor at 
Propriano, for my return-journey to Baatia, and inviting me to 
take up my abode in his house on Cape Corso, I received him 
into my spacious lodgings, as he was in uncomfortable quarters. 
So he had the honour of being supposed to be a bandit who was 
endeavouring by specious appearances to escape to Sardinia. 

On the approach of evening the lighthouse of Bonifazio hangs 
out its light. The coast of Sardinia is shrouded in darkness; 
hut from Longo Sardo comes the answer of the red light of a 
fanali and thus the two islands converse by night through the 
sign-language of their revolving lights. The lighthouse-keepers 
on either side load a lonely lite. Each of them is the first or 
last inhabitant of his island. He of Bonifazio is the southern¬ 
most Corsican I ever ^aw, and he of the ojiposite cape the 
northernmost man in Sardinia. They have never seen or spoken 
to each otJier. But every day they wish one another good¬ 
evening, and felioissima noUej the greeting in Italy when the 
w,oman enters the chamber with the bed-candle. The Corsican 
lighbhouse-kceper fii’st looks out into the night with his light 
and says fdicissima notte, and then the Sardinian replies and 
also says fdioissima noUe; and so they go on ifight after night, 
and will go on their life long, until the light on one side shall 
fail for a time. And then the other light-keeper shall know 
that his old friend opposite is dead, and shall weep and say, 
fdimsmm noUc ! 

1 visited this most southern Corsican on bis tower. It stands 
a couple of miles distant from Bonifazio, on the low capo of 
Pertusato. The southern end of Corsica here terminates in a 
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truncated triangle, on the two points of which are to the west 
Cape Pertusato, and to the east Cape Sprono, a narrow craggy 
point nearest to Sardinia. One may he in Sardinia within half 
an hour with a good wind. The little lighthouse is surrounded 
by a white wall, and resembles a fort. The keeper received me 
in a friendly manner, and set a glass of goat’s milk bofore me. 
He lives in the wind, like iBolus. It is curious to think that 
the long years of a man’s life should be used up by an oil-lamp, 
and that a human being is employed to burn lamp-wicks by niglit 
on SI lonely cliff. There is nothing more insatiable, and also 
nothing more modest than human life. 

My light-keeper took me on to the balcony of the lighthouse, 
where the strong wind compelled me to hold fast by the railing, 
and he showed me from the pinnacles of his roof all his island 
kingdom and subject population, which consists of thirty head 
of goats and a vineyard; and when I saw that he was contented, 
and possessed enough of the good things of this world, I forth¬ 
with declared him happy even before his end. He showed mo the 
glories of Sardinia, the islands and isolotti that swarm around 
it—Santa Maria, Santa Maddalena, Gaprara, Beparata, and the 
smaller islands. The western mouth of the strait is strewn with 
island-crags, but the eastern one is broader; and there lies, 
opposite to the Sardinian cape Falcone, the picturesque and 
mountainous island of Aainara. 

To Corsica belong a few small island crags of the oddest forms, 
lying scattered about in the strait quite near, and called San 
Bainzo, Cavallo, and Lavezzi. They are composed of granite, 
and the Eomans established stone quarrTea upon them to proems 
columns for their temples and basilicas. One distinctly per¬ 
ceives the places of tlieir labour, and their very charcoal in tlio 
old Homan forge has left traces. Huge half-hewn columns are 
still lying about, on these rocks, two especially on San Bainzp, 
and other blocks already worked with iron tools. No one 
knows for what building in Rome they were intended. And 
what panic fear tjan it have been that drove away the artists and 
stone-masons so suddenly from this lonely workshop in the midst 
of the sea, that they left the result of their labours here 
unfinished? Perhaps they were overwhelmed by a flood; 
perhaps slain by the wild Corsican or grim Sardinian. I wonder 
no story of a Roman ghost’s-workshop arose here. For I 
myself, at any i^ate, saw the dead artists rise from the sea by 
moonlight, grave men in Roman togas, with broad brows, 
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aquiline noses, and hollow eyes. They all silently set to work 
upon the two columns, and began to clip and chisel in a ghostly 
way. But one stood upright, and pointed with his finger, as 
though commanding the rest. I heard him say in Latin, ‘‘ This 
column will be one of the finest in the golden house of Nero. 
Brisk, lads, and get on! for, if you have not finished in forty 
days, we shall all be thrown to the wild beasts.” I was just 
going to exclaim, ^^OArtemon, and ye other dead men! the 
house of Nero has long vanished from the earth j how will ye 
even now build columns for it? Go to sleep in your graves.” 
But as I was on the point of saying this, the words suddenly 
became Italian upon my tongue, and 1 could not. And to this 
circumstance alone it is due that the old Eoman ghosts are still 
busy at the pillars in the workshop; every night they rise up, 
and begin to chip and chisel in restless haste, but as soon as 
ever the cocks crow at Bonifazio, their white forms spiung back 
into the sea again. 

Another long last gaze I cast upon the far-stretching coast¬ 
line of Sardinia, upon the land of Gallura, calling to mind the 
beautiful Enzius, son of the Emperor Frederick. He too was 
once alive, and was a king on yonder coast. A few months ago 
I stood one evening before his prison at Bologna; a puppet- 
tlieatre was set up there, and over the quiet large square loud 
echoed the voice of the Pulcinella. 

The world is round and history a globe, as is the individual 
life of man. 


OHAPTEB X. 

THE CAVES 0¥ BONIEAZIO. 

Kil/m, ttotI et'poto 

iwew-ytijucvov* tiAi/ro 5fc irdu6' aXop o.xvri> 

Otlyss. Y. 403. 

One beautiful morning I went out at the old Genoese gate, 
on the wall of which the'arms of the Bank of Genoa, the lion 
i'?im]jant, and the dragon killing the saint, are chiselled; 
descended to the Marina, and called the boatman and his boat. 
This day the sea ]jennittod a sail into thc^ caves of the coast, 
tliough it was still agitated by the inaestrcde^ and played 
roughly enough with the boat. 
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In the deep narrow harbour however, the securest in the 
world, there is a complete lull, and the few sailing-boats and 
the two two-masted traders of Bonifazio—the Jesus and Maxy, 
and the Fantasia—reposed in it as in Abraham’s bosom. 
Fantasia is the best name a ship has ever borne; that every one 
will allow, the vessel of whose fancy has ever sailed upon the sea, 
and come to port with its treasui'es, or been thrown upon the 
sand. Josiis and Mary, too, is a beautiful name upon the sea., 
The lime rocks straiten the harbour so much on both sides, 
that its issue into the sea remained long concealed. The 
narrowness of this channel rendei's it possible to close it by a 
chain across, as Alfonso of Arragou did. They showed me an 
immense iron ring still existing, didven into a rock on the coast. 
To the I’ight and left, and further on the open sea-coast, the 
force of the water has formed both large and small caves, which 
are well worth’ seeing, and would be celebrated all over tlie 
world, did not Corsica lie, as it were, out of the world. 

In the immediate vicinity of Bonifazio there are three parti¬ 
cularly beautiful caverns. You first come to that di San 
Bartolomeo. It is a narrow cavernous passage, allowing just 
sufficient room for the boat to push in. It resembles a cool 
Gothic chamber. The sea enters almost to the upper end, so far 
as that is visible to the eye, and overspreads the bottom with its 
still clear water. It is a social grotto for the fishes, who pay 
their mutual visits here, secure from the shark. I found a 
charming happy family of fish in it, consisting of muggini and 
loazzi. They were not at all disturbed, hut swam meiTily round 
the boat. The cavern extends much lui'ther into the rock of 
Bonifazio. 

Bowing on past this cavern, one comes into the open sea after 
a short time, and has a surprisingly grand view of the sea side of 
the rock of Bonifazio, which, rising mightily out of the watei*, 
stems the floods with its double breast. This gigantic fii 9 ado is 
a gloi'ious piece of architecture of the great artist Nature. On 
both sides it has columns propping it up, immense buttresses of 
lime and sandstone strata, deeply fluted by the waves. One of 
them is called Timone. Between them springs a colossal arch, 
high up on which stand the white walls of Bonifazio, and in the 
middle of which a magnificent grotto opens like a portal to the 
building. 1 was ifuite t«aken by surprise at the grand and 
original building, which was like a model for human works, 
temples and basilicas. Tli^ agitated sea threw up its waves 
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against the walls of the grotto j but within it was calm. This 
cave does not go far into the rock; it is only a grand niche of 
rockj or a gallery, surrounded in semicircles by clustery garlands 
of stalactites. One might set up a colossal figure of Poseidon in 
this niche. It is called sotto al Francesco. 

Sailing to the east, or right hand side, one sees the coast ex¬ 
tensively undermined, and observes curious formations of vaults, 
into which the sea penetrates. I sailed into one of these grottoes, 
called by the fishermen Camere. In ity vicinity is the most 
splendid cavern of Bonifazio, the Sdragonato, which I despair 
of finding words to describe. I have never seen any thing 
similar, and perhaps this cavern may stand alone as the only 
thing of its kind in Europe. The entrance to it, as to San 
Francesco, is a gigantic stalactite niche, which, how^ever, opens 
out into the interior of the mountain, and leads through a*small 
gate into the entire inner cavern. It was a beautilul but 
anxious task to steer through the narrow throat; the enraged 
waters surged up against the sides, tlii'ew up their white foam to . 
the rocks above, recoiled, were swallowed by the succeeding waves, 
and rolled forwards again. To hear such a wild sound of manj’- 
waters, is a perfect elemental delight; their sound is happily 
expressed only by the Italian language, which calls it rimho7)iha. 
The hark was safely washed through the jaws of hell, and 
glided along all at once in a glorious vaulted temple of immense 
circumference, on a sheet of water, here green, there daidc-brown, 
here azure-blue, and there roso-colourcd. It is a wonderful 
natural pantheon. Above, the dome gapes asunder, and the 
light of heaven shines In; a tree bends and hangs suspended 
over the edge, green bushes and phiuts loan over into the cleft, 
and wild pigeons flutter into it. The walls of this beautiful 
cavoni arc almost regularly vaulted; the water oozes down from 
them, and covers them with a coating of stalactites, which have 
not, however’, the strikingly odd Ioimuh seen in the cavern of 
Brando on Capo Corso, or in the Harz caves. They hang in 
knobs, or line the rocks as with lapis lazuli. One can row about 
in the grcjtto or stop out of the boat as one pleases; for nature 
has formed seats and stejw of stone, which are free from water 
exetipt when the floods of a tempcHi cover thorn. Hither come 
tile sea-dogs of Proteus, and encamp in this hall of ploasurc, I 
unfortunately saw none of them; I only^carcd wild pigeons 
and cormorants. The bottom is deep and clear; tho sliolls,5( 
fishes, and seaweed are all visible. It might be very rewarding 
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to fix one’s summer abode here from time to time, to read tho 
OLlyssey, and watch for the entrance of the creatures of the 
mysterious sea-depths. Man understands neither the plants nor 
the animals that live on the land and are his friends; how much 
less those dumb and wonderfully formed creatures of the great 
watery element 1 They live and have their laws, their under¬ 
standing, their joys and sorrows, their love and hatred, Not 
bound to the glebe, like the land animals, they roam about in 
the boundless element, and live in the clear crystal depths, form 
powerful republics, and have their revolutions, migrations, and 
Corsair-like inroads, and charming water-excursions whenever 
they will. 

The coast from Cape Pertnsato to Bonifhzio is worn hy the 
sea, and rent into curious forms. Many remarkable petrifac¬ 
tions^ are found there, and the curious kind of spider which 
builds houses. This spider makes a minute sand-house in the 
sand of the shore, and a little door in it, which she can open 
and shut at pleasure. When she wishes to he alone, she shuts 
the door; when she wishes to go out, she opens tlie door and 
goes out, and takes her daughters a walk beside the beautiful 
straits, namely, when they have been industrious, and have spun 
long enough at their portion. This excellent building spider 
is called Mygal pionnidre, or Araignee magonno of Corsica. 

I also saw the Scalina di Alfonso, the King of Arragon’s stair¬ 
case, which he cub in the rock, according to the story, close under 
the walls of the town. As he could not force the town, he 
lighted upon the excellent idea of secretly cutting a passage into 
the rock. The Spaniards landed by night at a point which 
could not be seen by the citizens, where a cavern extends into 
the hill capable of harbouring three hundred men, and contain¬ 
ing fresh water. Here the Spaniards cut a flight of steps up 
the rocks, and actually reached the walls of the fortifications, 
when they were seen by a woman, who gave the alarm, ami 
were driven down again hy the citizens, who hastened up. The 
story is a fable; for it appears incredible to me that the Span¬ 
iards should have hewn this narrow winding staircase without 
being seen by the Bonifazines. The monks of San Praucosco, 
however, had hewn another rock-staircase of tho same kind, to 
reach their sea-bathing place; it also is in great part destroyed, 

I was unfortunate; for they do not now catch tunny in the 
straits, and the coral-fishers do not put to sea., on account of the 
iiocsirafe. The straits are ri^h in coral, but tho Corsicana leave 
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this prize to the Genoese, Tuscans, and Neapolitans, These 
come in April, and remain till September. I saw beautiful red 
coral in the possession of a Genoese. It is sold by weight, 
for three francs an ounce. Most of the corals which are worked 
up in the manufactories at Leghorn, come from the straits of 
Bonifazio. Since the French, however, have found better and 
more abundant corals on the coasts of Africa, the coral fishery 
in the straits has diminished. They are now taken princi¬ 
pally on the coast near Propriano, Roccapina, Figari, and Venti- 
legne, where the tunny-fish are also particularly numerous. 

Having now gained a knowledge of both the land and coast 
of Bonifazio, I prepared for departure^ from this remarkable 
jilace. I found the people of Bonifazio as Lorenzo said. They 
are no real Coirsicans at all. “We are poor,” Lorenzo told me, 
“ but we are industrious, and have enough. The olive grows 
abundantly on our lime soil, the vine yields enough to suppl}^ 
our houses, and the air is healthy. We are cheerful and 
contented, and accept with thankfulness the days that God 
sends us on our rock. When the poor man returns in the 
evening from his field, he always finds his wine ready for him to 
mix with water, his oil to season his fish, perhaps also a bit of 
meat, and in the summer always melons.” 

I shall remember the liospitsility of the Bonifazines as thank¬ 
fully as that of the Sartenians. On the morning when I started 
before sunrise to travel to Alcria, Lorenzo w“as already waiting 
at the fortress gate to wish me once more a pleasant journey, 
ami to accompany me as far as the Marina. Descending the 
rock at dawn, I took loaVe of the extraordinary town wdbli one 
of those scones, the image of which, however small it be, 
impresses itself inoflaccably upon tlio memory. On the brink 
of the roek below the gate, is the small unroofed chapel of San 
Bpcco, bxiilt upon the spot where the last victim of the plague 
in the year perished. Now as 1 descended from the gate, 
I beheld this chapel straigbi before mo: the doors stood wide 
open, and the jaiost was officiating at the altar, upon which the 
<‘,andies wore hiirning; b(‘foro him pious women were kueoling 
in two rows, and num and women were kneeling also upon the 
rook outside. The view from above of this quiet pious congre¬ 
gation, in tbe glow of the dawn, high above the straits, was a 
profound surprise to mo, and mothouglid I htre behold a picture 
of true piety. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE EASTEEN COAST, 

The tracts along the eastern coast, after leavifig Bonifazio, are 
barren and lonely. The road leads past the beautiful gulf of 
Santa Manza to Porto Vecchio, which is reached in three hours. 
Near the little hamlet of Sotta stands Campaha, theniined castle 
of an ancient Signor, close by the road ; and it tells an ex¬ 
traordinary tale. In hoary times of old there dwelt here Ors’ 
Alamarmo, the German Bear, who imposed upon his vassals the 
terrible seignorial right of the first night (jas primal noctis). 
Any one who married a wife must take her to the castle that 
the German Bear might enjoy her first favours, an<l must besides 
bring his finest horse into Orso’s stable for him to ride upon. 
So from yeai’s end to year’s end the Bear’s chamber and his 
stable wore never enii)ty. Now a young man named Probebta 
wished to wed a beautiful maiden, ‘ He was a desperate rider, 
and could throw the lasso dexterously. Ho secretly put liis 
lasso under his coat, mounted a fine horse, and rode to the 
Signor’s castle to display the animal to Orso, and show him what 
a beauty it was. The German Bear came oxtt of the gate and 
laughed for joy that ho was to kiss the faii'est maid and ride the 
finest horse. So as ho stood laughing and looking at Probetta, 
the latter dashed suddenly past, and had thrown the lasso round 
him in a trice, and then scoured down the mounbiiu like the wind, 
dragging Orso along over the stones. They destroyed the castle 
and buried the German Boar at an obscure place. But a year 
afterwards some one wondered what had 4>ecom0 of the dead 
Orso, and they ran to the place where he was buried and dug 
him up. A fiy flew out, which fl^w into all the houses and 
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HtuBg all the women I and it grew bigger and bigger, and was at 
lasit as big as an ox, and stung every one in the whole neighbour¬ 
hood. Then tliev knew not how they should get rid of the ox- 
hy. But some one said thafc in Pisa there were wondei’-doctors 
who could cure away all sorts of things. So they went to Pisa 
and fetched a wonder-doctor who could cure away all sorts of 
things. 

When the doctor saw the great fly, lie began to rub jdasters, 
and rubbed six thousand S})aiiish fly-plasters, and rolled a hun¬ 
dred thousand pills.' Then he put the six thousand fly-plasters 
on the fly, and gave him the liundred thousand pills to take. 
Thereupon the fly grow smaller anil smaller, and, when he was re¬ 
duced to the size of an ordinary lly, he died. Then they took 
a large bier and covered it with a snow-white sheet, and upon 
the sheet they laid the body of tho fly; and all the women as¬ 
sembled, tore tlieir hair, and wept bitterly, that such a fine fly 
was dead, and twelve men carried the fly ujiou the bior to the 
churchyard, and gave him Ohristian burial. Then they were do- 
livei'ed from harm. 

This pretty story I have told in accordance with tho Corsican 
chronicler, except that lie makes tho doctor from l^isa simply 
kill the fly; so I have added the rest. 

Poi*to Yccchio is a small walled town of about 2000 inhabitants, 
situate on the gulf of the same name, the last and only gulf on 
the entire eastern coast. It is largo and glorious, and might 
become of extreme importance, lying as it does opposite the 
contin ent of Italy. The G euoese founded Porto Vecchio to keep 
off the Saracens from these coasts. They gave the colonists many 
privileges to induce people to settle there. But tho district being 
unhealthy on account of the many marshes, and fevers beginning 
to rage, Porto Vecchio was three times desei*ted and desolated. 
Even now that entire great canton is one of the least cultivated 
and populous iu Corsica, and is mainly inhabited by deer and 
wild-boars. Yet the land is uncommonly fruitful, Tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of Porto Vecchio is rich iu olives and vines; tho town 
itself is built ou porphyry rocks, which crop out at the suiface. 
I found it almost desolated, as it was August, and half tho 
population had taken refuge on the mountains. 

To the north of the beautiful gulf the coast runs along in m 
even line, and the mountain-chain is still near ou the left hand, 
runtil, in the district of Salcnzara, it recedes towards the interior, 
and leaves free those gi'eaj, plains which give to the eastern 
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coast of Corsica so different an appearance from the western. 
The entire west of the island is a continuous formation of 
parallel valleys; the mountain-chains there descend into the sea, 
ending in capes and encircling the magnificent gulfs. The east 
has not this prominent valley formation, and the land sinks 
down into levels. The west of Corsica is romantic, picturesque, 
and grand; the east gentle, monotonous, and melancholy. The 
eye here roves over plains many miles in extent, seeking for 
villages, men, and life, and discovers nothing but heaths, with 
wild shrubs, and morasses and lagoons extending along the sea, 
and filling the land with melancholy. 

The constantly level and excellent road leads for almost a day’s 
journey from Porto Vecohio to the ancient Aleria. ^ The grass 
^ows ,a foot high upon it. People are afraid of travelling on it 
in the summer. On the whole journey, I met not a living 
creature. Not a single hamlet is passed, and" only here and 
there a village is •seen afar off on the mountains. There only 
stand solitary abandoned liouses on the seashore, at such points 
as possess a small seaport, a Oala or landing-place, such as 
Porto Piivone, the place to which the old Roman road led, 
Fautca, Cala di Tareo, Gala di Cauelle, Gala de Coro, which is 
said to be called Cala Moro—Moors’ landing-place. * Plere also 
stand Genoese watch-towers. 

All these houses were abandoned, and their windows and 
doors shut; for the air is bad along the whole coast. The poor 
Lucchese here performs the slight field-labour for the Corsican, 
who does not venture ^lown the mountains. Yet I did not 
suffer from the bad,air; however, T followed the precautions of 
my travelling companion, and snuffed camphor, which is said to 
be a good preservative. 

Being provided with very scanty provisions for the journey, 
we were suddenly overpowered by hunger, which persecuted 
us during this day and half of the following, for wo nowhere 
found cither an open house or an iuii. The pedestrian would 
starve here, or bo forced to seek refuge on the mountains, and to 
wander aboxit for hours till ho should find a footpath leading to 
some herdsman’s cabin. It is a strada moHa. 

Wo crossed the river Taravo. From thence commences the 
series of lagoons, beginning with the long narrow St;igno rli Palo. 
There are in succession the Stagno di Grailtiggini, the lagoon of 
TJrbino, of Siglione, del Sale, and the fine one of Diana, t^^hich 
has retained its name from th<^ Roman times. Sandbanks 
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separate these fish-swarming lagoons from the sea, but most of 
them have an entrance. Their fish are celebrated j these are 
large fat eels and immense ragnoU. The fishermen catch them 
in nets of rushes. 

Far northwards from the Taravo extends the most glorious 
pianura, which is the Fiumorbo, or canton Pi'unelli. Crossed 
by rivers, and bounded by lagoons and the sea, it resembles, as 
seen from a distance, an endless luxuriant garden by the sesi- 
shore. But there ia hardly the scantiest arable land to be dis¬ 
cerned, but only boundless plains covered by ferns. Tt is quite 
melancholy to find such a splendid plain desolate and unin¬ 
habited. It is inexplicable why the French goveiuiment does not 
colonize these districts. Colonies would more certainly prosper 
here than in the man-and-gold-dcvouring sands of Africa. 
There is room here for two populous towns of at least 50,000 
inhabitants. Colonies of industrious cultivators and artisans 
would convert the whole district into a garden. Cano Is would 
destroy the morasses, and make the air healthy. There is not a 
finer strip of land in Corsica, nor any with a more fertile soil. 
The climate is milder and moi^e sunny than that of southern 
Tuscany; it would bear even the sugar-cane, and corn woiild 
yield a hundred-fold, Only by means of colonization and manu¬ 
factures, which enhance competition in production at the same 
time that they increase the demand, could the Corsican moun¬ 
taineers be compelled to come down from their black villages 
into the plain, and to till the fields. Nature offers cveiy thing 
here in the most profuse ahundanoc 'vj^liich can create a brisk 
industrial system; the mountains are regular storehouses of valu¬ 
able stone; the forests yield pines, larches, and oaks ; there is 
no want even of mineral waters worth sending to a distance; 
the plain yields the fruits of the field, and nourishment for a 
large live stock; and the close connexion of mountain, plain, 
and the fishy seas of Italy, leaves nothing more to be desired. 

The state in which the coast now is, is strikingly illustrated 
by the picture which Homer sketches of the coast of the Cyelo- 
pian islaud, which was uncultivated, but in the highest degree 
capable of tillage.* 

No worthless isle is that; all fruits would it in season hoar: 

Kor meadows near the shore there are, beside the hoarjr sea, 

Well-watered, soft; the vine might there imperishable be. 


^ * Odfyssey ix. 131 . 
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Light were Its unworked soil to plough; and they might alway mow 
At harvest-time a heavy crop j for fat the earth below. 

There too a harbour safe and wide, where ships ne’er need a chain. 

Nor throw out anchor-stones, nor must their sterns with ropes detain, 

Oa seeing this glorious plain I could not but praise the cor¬ 
rect judgment of the ancjent Romans, who established their only 
colonies in Corsica precisely at this spot. 


CHAPTER 11. 

SULLA’S COLONY, ALERIA, 

On approaching the river Fiumorbo some solitary palace-like 
houses arc perceived; some of them are settlements of French 
capitalists who have been bankrupted because they commenced 
indiscreetly; others are wealthy estates, perfect counties in ex¬ 
tent, such as Migliacciaro in the canton Prunelli, which belongs 
to a French company, and was formerly a revenue of the family 
of Fiesco of Genoa. 

The Fiumorbo, which springs from the highest mountain- 
trunk in Corsica, disembogues itself above the Stagno di Gradug- 
gino. It has its name, ‘‘ Blind River,” from its course; for it 
falters about through the plain like a blind man, till at length 
it feels its way out into the sea. The land between it and the 
Tavigiiano is said to be the most fruitful in Coi^jica. 

When evening came on the temperature changed, with striking 
rapidity, from the driest heat to damp misty cold. In many 
places tlie air was impregnated with corruption. A monument 
at the wayside caught my eye. Erected as it was in this soli¬ 
tude, it appeared to point out some memorable spot. It was a 
monument to a road-ooufcractor, who had been shot by a peasant, 
for an attachment to a girl whom the latter was courting. 
Nothing, after all, attracts human interest so much as the romance 
of the heart. A simple love-tragedy exerts the same power on 
the fancy of the multitude as a heroic deed, and is retained often 
for centuries in the memory^ It is beautiful that the heart has 
its chronioles. The Corsicans are demons in jealousy; they 
avenge love as well as blood. My companion told me the follow¬ 
ing incident:—A young man had forsaken his lass, and turned 
,his attentions to auothei*. One^ day he was sitting in an open 
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place, in liis village, playing draughts. Up came liis abandoned 
mistress, overwhelmed him with a flood of imprecations, drew a 
pistol from her bosom, and sent a bullet through his head. 
Another forsaken maiden once said to her lover, “ If you take 
another you shall never enjoy her.” Two years passed, and the- 
youth led a maiden to the altar. As he was passing out of the 
.church door with her, the forsaken mistress felled him to the 
ground with a shot; and the people cried, “ Evviva, hurra for 
thy countenance! ” The justices sentenced the girl to three 
months’ imprisonment. Youths sued for her hand, hut not one 
desired the young widow of the murdered bridegroom. 

The Corsican women, who sing such bloody songs of revenge, 
are also able to carry pistols aud/i^c/^i, and to fight. How often 
did they fight in battles as well as any m,en ! It is said that the 
victory of the Corsicans over the I^rench at Borgo, was at least 
half due to the lieroic valour of the women. They also fought 
in the battle of Ponte Nuovo; and the bold 'wife of Giulio 
Prancesco di Pastoreccia still lives in the memories of all her 
country people. She fought in that battle by her husband’s 
side, and came into close combat with a French ofiicer, overcame 
him, and took him prisoner; hut when she saw that the Corsi¬ 
cans were falling into the disorder of flight, she gave him his 
freedom, saying to him, “Pemember that a Corsican woman 
overcame thee, and gave thee back thy sword and thy freedom,” 

These Coi’sican women are the living female forms of Ariosto 
and Tasso. 

Beyond the Finmorho commences the wator-systean of the 
Tavignano, which flows out near Aleria, below the lagoon of 
Diana. I wished to leave the vettura there, as I had a letter of 
introduction from a citizen of Sartene for Casa Janda, a rich 
estate near Aleria, possessed by Captain Franceschetti, son of the 
general known to us from the history of the last days of Murat’e 
life. Signor Franceschetti was unfortunately on the continent, and 
I was disappointed of the pleasure of making the aci^^uaintanco 
of this energetic man, and gaining instruction from him on many 
points. It had meanwhile grown dark, and we had approached 
near to Sulla’s colony of Aleria. We perceived the dark row 
of houses, aiid the fort on the hill by the road-sido; and in the 
hope of finding a locanda in the little town, though far from 
certain of it, we stopjjed the vehicle and walked thither. 

The scenery around seemed to me truly Sullanic;—a night ajs 
still as the grave, a harren plain full of feverish air at our feet. 
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dark night-sliroudecl mountains beliind the and the horizon 
reddened as with the glow of burning towns; for the thickets 
were on fire all round j the town deadj and without a light. At 
last a dog gave the alarm, and gave us some hopes, and soon the 
whole population of Aleria came out to meet us—namely, two 
Doganieri, who were the sole inhabitants of Aleria. The people 
had removed to the mountains through fear of the malaria, and 
every door was closed except that of the fort, in which, the 
soldiers of the coast were stationed. We begged them for a 
lodging for this one night, as the horses were done up, and there 
was no place in the neighbourhood that could receive us. But 
these good followers of Cornelius Sulla refused our request, fearing 
the captain of the dogana, and because they would have to go on 
guard in an hour. We conjured them by the holy Virgin not 
to force us out into the feverish air, but to give us shelter in the 
fort. They stuck to their refusal, and so we returned not know¬ 
ing what to do, my companion angry, and I bnt little pleased at 
being shown the door at the first Eoman colony that my foot 
had entered, in spite of two great Csesai's who are my particular 
friends. The Sullans, however, began to feel some human com¬ 
passion, and came running after us, exclaiming, ^'Entrato pure!” 
We joyfully entered the little fort, a quadrangular building, 
without any bulwarks or rampart or moat, and felt our way up 
the stone steps into the soldiers’ quarters. 

' The poor soldiers soon slung their guns over their shoulders, 
and went out with their dogs to the lagoon of Diana, to be on 
the watch for smugglers. Their service is a dangerous one; they 
are chan'ged every fifteen days, as they would otherwise succumb 
to the fever, I lay down on the floor of the room and tried to 
sleep, but the sultriness was dreadful I preferred to return to 
the vettura and imbibe the bad air, which was at least cooling. 
I-passed a truly SuU(xn night at this Aleria, in front of the 
church at which Peter Cymasus was deacon, in meditations on 
the causes of the greatness of the Romans, and of tlicir decline, 
and on those luxurious Sullan^ banquets, whei'e there wore 
good fish-liver pasties, ami fountains of costly sauces. It was 
a diabolical night, and I sighed out more than once, Aleria, 
Aleria! chi non ammazza vitnperia!” Aleria, Aleria I who does 
no murder must revile theefor that is the lampoon the 
Corsicans have made upon the place, and f think it suits ex¬ 
cellently a colony of Sulla, 

The morning broke; I sprang but of the carriage, and tried 
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to get a notion of tlie locality of Aleria. This is excellently 
selected. The plain is commanded by a hill, from which there 
is a splendid view of the lagoons of Diana and del Sale, of tlje 
sea «and islands. Dine mountain cones enclose the pauoriiina on 
the land side. The morning was charmingly refreshing; air 
and light were in a delicate transition-glow; the view free and 
extensive; the soil Homan, and, still mure, ancioxit Phconician. 

The present Aleria consists only of a few houses attaching 
themselves to the Genoese foi*t. The aueieut Aleria occupied 
several hills, and stretched far down both sides of the Tavignauo 
into the plain, wliere ancient iron rings on the lagoon of Diana 
still betray the site of the harbour of tlie town, 1 wandered to 
the ruins in the vicinity. The hills all about are strewn with 
stones and ruined walls of houses, but I found not a single piece 
of decoration, neither capitals nor frieze, nothing bixt rough 
materials. Hefe and there arc seen the remains of arches, a 
few steps of a circus, and a ruin which the people call Casa 
Reale, and wlhcli is supposed to be the house of a Prietorian, I 
know not with what reason, for from the ruins nothing at all 
can be inferred, not even the epoch. To judge by its extent, 
Aleria must have been a town of about 20,000 inliahitants. 
Vases and Roman coins have been found in the fields; I was 
told by goatherds that a golden coin had been picked up throe 
days ago. A returning soldier, however, strained my curiosity 
to the highest pitch, by telling me that he had found two mar¬ 
ble tablets containing an inscription which no one was able to 
deci])her. The marble tablets were locked up in a house, but he 
bad taken a copy of them. He thereupon fetched his pocket-book; 
they were two Latin insoriptions, which this excellent antiqua¬ 
rian had copied in such a truly Phoenician fashion, that T made 
out with difficulty thab one was a votive inscription from the 
age of A.ugustus, and the other a sepulchral inscription. 

This was all that I found of the aneient Aleria, 
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CHAPTER III. 

THEODORE OF NEUHOFF. 

Abenaniar, Abenamar, 

Moro de la Moreria 
£1 dia qua ta naciste 
Grandes senales avia. 

Moobisu Eomanois. 

It was at Aleria that Theodore of Neuhoff landed on the 
12th March, 1736, a man who was to commence in Coi’sica the 
series of upstarts who give to the modern histhry of Europe a 
romantic middle-age character. 

On that morning at Aleria, accordingly, I saw the image of 
that faTitastic knight of fortune, as I had seen it portrayed in an 
unpublished Genoese manuscript of the year 1739 : Accinelli^ 
historical, geographical, and political memorabilia of the king" 
dom of Corsica.” This manuscript is in the possession of Signor 
Santelli at Bastia, who readily granted me a sight of it, but 
would not permit me to copy from it some original letters, which 
I have nevertheless since discovered elsewhere. With what 
sentiments the Genoese composed his work, is declared hy the 
motto upon it, which thus doscrihes the Corsicans : “ Generatio 
l^rava et exorbitant, Bestioe ct universa pecora,”—A perverse 
and erring people, beasts, and all brutes.” This motto is taken 
from the Bible. In his nianusori 2 >t he has painted Theodore in 
water-colours to the life, in Moorish costume, with a perruque 
and a small hat, a sabre and cane. Pie is standing gravely hy 
the sea, out of which an.island is seen rising. 

Theodore of Corsica may also be seen well pditrayod in an old 
German book of the year 1730, which was printed in Frankfort, 
with the title, Account of the Life and Acts of Baron Theodore 
of NeuhofF, and of the Re|)ublic of Genoa injured hy him; pub¬ 
lished by Giovanni di San Fiorenzo.” (Nachricht von dem 
Lcben und Thateu des Baron Theodor von Neuhofen, und der 
VDU ihm gekrauokten EepubUo Genoa, heransgegeben von Gio¬ 
vanni di S. FiorenzO.) 

The vignette exhibits Theodore*^ as he was in life, in Spanish 
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costume, and with, a very small board. In the bachf^round is 
seen a walled town, probably Bastia, and in front of ifc three 
men most amusingly depicted—one of whom hangs on the gal¬ 
lows, another is impaled, and the third is going to bo quartered. 

Theodore’s appearance in Corsica, and his romantic election to 
be King of Corsica, then engaged the attention of all the woidd. 
•This is evidenced from this very Grcnnan book, which appeared 
during the course of the same year, 1736. As it is at the same 
time the only German book that I hsivo used for my studies 
about the Corsicans, I will communicate some extracts from it. 
This is the description of tlie island at that time :— 

Corsica is one of the largest islands of the Mediterranean 
sea, lyitig over against the island Sardinia. It is about twenty- 
five German miles long, and twelve broad. In point of atmo¬ 
sphere it is not considered particularly healthy ; but the land is 
tolerably fertile,’although it is mingled with many mountains 
and stony tracts. The inhabitants have the reputation of being 
courageous and hardy in arms ; but it is also said against thorn 
that they are very malicious, revengeful, cruel, and addicted to 
robbery. Besides this character they have the reputation of 
being called gross Corsicans, which I will not indeed contest.” 

The account of Theodore’s landing was thus given in the book, 
on the axithority of letters from Basbia of the 5th April:— 

“ At the port of Aleria arrived lately an English ship, said 
to belong to the consul of that nation at Tunis, and in this a 
very exalted personage, to judge from his appearance, whom 
some announced as a royal prince, others as an English lord, and 
others as the Prince Bagotzy. So much wo have means of 
stating, that he is of the Romish confession, and bears the name 
of Theodore. His costume is after the manner of the Chri.stiana 
who travel in Turkey, and consists of a long scarlet-lined coat, 
a perruque, and hat, as well as a stick and sword. He luis-*i 
suite of two officers, a secretary, a priest, a lord-steward, a 
steward, a head-cook, three slaves, and four lacqueys with him ; 
also, he has had disembarked 10 cannon, above 7000 muskets, 
2000 pairs of shoes, and a great lot oi^all kinds of stores, among 
which are 7000 sacks of dour; likewise sevci'al chests of gohl 
, and silver specie, one of which is a strong lead-cornered one with 
silver handles, full of whole and half sequins from Barbary, and 
•the treasure is recko7ied at two millions of pieces of eight. Tho 
Corsican leaders have x'eceived him with great domonstratioiis 
4)f reverence, and conferred Cpon him the title of Your Excel- 

^ m 
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lence and of Viceroy j whereupon he then appointed four of the 
Corsicans colonels, with a monthly salary of one hundred pieces of 
eight; he next created twenty bompanies, and caused a gun, a pair 
of shoes, and a sequin to be given to each common soldiery but a 
captain receives henceforward eleven pieces of eight every month, 
and, when the companies shall have received their full comple- 
■ment, twenty-live. He has taken up his residence at the 
episcopal palace at Campo Loro, before which house four hundred 
men with two cannon keep guard. It next transpires that he 
is going to repair to Casincha, near St. Pelegrino, and that he 
awaits some more lai'ge ships of war, which are to arrive about 
the 15th of this month, to assail the Genoese with all his force 
by land and sea ; to which end he will raise many more compa¬ 
nies. We are assured that he has been deputed by some 
Catholic European potentates, who will second his enterprise in 
every way ; wherefore the Genoese are thrown'into the extreme 
of alarm, and regard their cause in this island as good as lost. 
Some more recent accounts add, that the above-mentioned 
foreigner is appointing his court with gi'eater and greater magni¬ 
ficence, and is always attended by a guard from one church to 
another, and has appointed one named Hyacinthus Paoli to be 
his treasurer, sind made one of the most distinguished citizens of 
Aleria a knight.” 

Now people were eageiiy occupied in investigating the circum¬ 
stances of Theodore’s life and genealogy. His adventures and 
connexions pointed principally to the romantic land of Spain and 
to Paris. But here is a letter, extracted from our little book, 
written by a W estphalian nobleman to his fiiend in Holland, 
cDucerning Baron Theodore. ■ 


* * -x- * 


jrOUTIIFXJL ROMANCE FROM THE LIFE OP THEODORE OF CORSICA. 

Exhibited in a Letter, 

Silt,—It is so great a pleasure to me to satisfy you in every 
thing that lies within my power, that I cannot refuse to let you 
know what is known to mo of the life of a man who begins to 
make a noise in tbe world. 

“You have read in the papers, sir, that Theodore of Neuhofif*, 
if) whom the Corsicans Iiave ofiered a cro\\^i, was born in West¬ 
phalia, in a district appertaining to the King of Pxussia. This 
is true, and I can the more readilj; add my testimony to this, as 
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ho and I studied together, and lived for some years in intimate 
friendship. We have almost forgotten those examples which 
antiquity presented to us of persons of the middle station who 
ascended the throne; but Kuli Cham in Persia, and Neuhoff in 
Corsica, revive these examples in our times. This latter was born 
at Altena, a small town in Westphalia, whither his mother had 
repaired to stay at the house of a nobleman of her acquaintance, ■ 
after the early loss of her husband, who left her a widow, and 
pregnant with Theodore. 

“ His father was a captain of the body-guard of the Bishop of 
Munster; and his grandfather, who had grown grey in militaiy 
service, had commanded a regiment under the great Bernhard 
von Galen. At his father’s death his domestic affairs were 
much embarrassed, and, but for the good cousin who took 
charge of them, they would have been in a deplorable condition. 
When he was ten years old, he was entered at the Jesuits’ 
College at Miinster, to enter upon his studies, wliere he made 
good progress in a short time. I came to the same college a 
year after him; and, as his maternal estates bordered on mine, so 
were we linked together even from the earliest childhood in a 
friendship which was subsequently most closely confirmed. He 
had a figure surpassing his years, and his lively and fiery eyes testi¬ 
fied to his courage and stout-heartedness. He was very diligent, 
and our teachers constantly hold him forth as an example for us. 
That wliich excited ill-will in other scholars gave me pleasure, 
and aroused in me the desire of following him in his diligence. 
We remained six years together at Munster; and, when my 
father learned of our close intimacy, he proposed, in order 
not to separate me from my friend, to make him my travtdling 
companion, and to give him means to prosecute this plan hand¬ 
somely. 

“We were sent to Cologne, to continue there our studios aiul 
exercises. We seemed to be in a new clime, as we wore now 
set free from the restraint of school tyranny, and began to taste the 
sweets of freedom. Perhaps I might have abused this freedom, if 
my discreet companion had not wisely kept me from all the forms 
of a dissolute life. We were boarded by a professor, whoso wifOj 
although rather far gone in years, was of a sprightly disposition ; 
whilst her two daughters, as sprightly as beautiful, combined 
these two qualities w^fh a very discreet deportment. After supper 
we amused ourselves for some hours with games, or went to 
walk in a garden which theyThad near the gate of the city. 
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This delightful intercourse had lasted nearly two years, when 

it was disturbed by the arrival of the young Count of M_ 

who was placed by his father in the same house where we lodged! 
He had a tutor who was a native of Cologne^ and the latter,' 
having had for years his own acquaintances and haunts there^ 
often deserted his pupil to follow “his own amusements. When 
we saw that the time often hung heavily on the young Count’s 
hands, we were unfortunately the first to propose to him that 
he should enter our society—which offer he accepted with joy. 

Theodore had always had his place between the two sisters, 
and I mine between the youngest and her mother. We were 
now necessitated to make a different arrangement, and, in de¬ 
ference to the rank' of the Count, to resign to him the place 
which the Baron of Neuhoff had hitherto occupied. I often per¬ 
ceived that my companion looked with eyes of love on the elder 
sister, and that, when their eyes njefc, the fair one; changed colour 
from modesty. She was a pretty brunette, her eyes were black, 
and her complexion of a rare whiteness. It was not long before 
the Count became deeply in love with her; and, as the eyes of 
a lover see mucli sharper than other people’s, Theodore soon 
found out that he was endeavouring to make himself agreeable 
to Mariana (so this charming girl was called); and he thereupon 
fell into deep pensiveness. 

'' ‘ What ails you, most valued friend I asked him one even- 
ing on going to bed; ‘I have found you for some days quite 
buried in your own thoughts; you have no longer that sprightly 
nature which made your conversation so pleasant; you must 
certainly be assailed by some inner vexation.’—‘ Ah, my dearest 
friend;’ ho atiswerecl me; ‘I am born under an unhappy star! 1 
have never known my father, and there is no one but you to 
lighten the course of my life, which would be far unhappier 
without yon.’ 

“'But why do yon now make these sad contemplations?’ I 
rejoined. 'My father will insure you wellbeing, and you your¬ 
self are coiupeteut' to supply the want of all that fortune has 
deprived you of. Confess it, Theodore, it is something of quite 
another nature that agitates you; if I am not very much mis¬ 
taken, the beautiful eyes of Mariana have done the work of the 
Bpoilor in your heart,’ 

“ ' X cannot deny it,’ was his answer; < ami I am quite induced 
to conless to yoxi all my weakness. You know with how much 
pleasure wo have passed these tw years with these charming 
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girls. My heart at once iuclinod towards Mariana; anti whereas, 
I thoixght to have no more than a tender respect lor her, I now 
perceive that she has inspired me with the most vehement love. 
The arrival of the young Count causes me to make this discovery. 
I perceive only too plainly the addresses that he pays lier; and 
the advantage of his birth above mine, causes me to fear that he 
will maintain this superiority, even in the aftectious of the fair’ 
Mariana, By the jealousy I feel, I discover how passionately I 
love lier; for her 1 forget eating and drinking; I pass the night 
witl^out sleep—and this, with tho fire of love that consumes me, 
will quite be the death of me,’ 

‘‘ ‘ But, my dear Tlieodoro,’ said I, ' how can you, who are 
otherwise so prudent, allow yourself to bo overmastered by a 
passion which can have none hut melancholy consequences 
Mariana is not of such a rank as to make it possible for you to 
marry, her, and ishe has too much virtue to commit herself to 
yon in any other way. Let us change oxiv abode; on the re- 
inoval of the ohjeet that iuBanies your passioti, you will gra¬ 
dually lose your memory of it,’—'All that you say is wcdl 
founded,’ replied Theodore; 'but wlicn have you hoard of love 
listening to reason? and know you not that in this case, as in 
those that concern honour, one takes counsel of no one but one’s 
own hcarb? I cannot withdraw from Mariana without for¬ 
getting myself; the wound is already so deep, that it cannot be 
healed.’—‘But what will your friends say,’ 1 continued, ‘if you 
enter into such a close connexion with her, that no moans will 
avail to frustrate it? Your fortune rests with them; they will 
not fail to withdraw their helping hand from you, and to de¬ 
prive you of the inheritance that you expect from them.’ 

“ 'They may do what they will for me,’ ho said; ‘I shall 
never cease to love the adorable Mariana,’ 

"We then said good-night, and I.fell asleep; hut Thcodox;o 
did not'pass the night so quietly. I found him in tho morning 
so altered and worn out, that I did not like to return to our 
conversation of the evening before. We returned to our studios 
and exercises, and met in the evening, according to custom, in 
our little social circle. They rallied lain a little about tho con¬ 
fusion of his thoughts, and he accounted for it by the pvotenoo 
of a headache, and begged to be excused from playing, During 
the game, he observed the eyes of Mariana and the Count, and 
fancied he discovered a certain amoroxis mutual understanding, 
'•which brought him into absokxte despair* We took our depar- 
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ture, and, on entering our room, he said, ' Well, do you yet doubt 
the love Mariana and the Count feel for one another? They 
exchanged a hundred amorous glances, and he said something 
into her ear on taking leave; my unhappiness is only too certain.’ 
—‘I have observed nothing of all this,’ I replied; ‘ your jealousy 
jperhaps showed the affair to you in a different form from what 
met my eyes.’ 

Two or three days passed with such conversations. Our 
professor gave a dinner to us and some other persons, in his 
garden, on occasion of Mariana’s name-day. The Count, ac¬ 
quainted of this, had in the morning presented her with a bou¬ 
quet, and a costly diamond rosette. Nothing more was wanting 
to put Theodore quite beside himself; he fell into a dejected 
silence, and ate next to nothing during the whole dinner. His 
headache had to come to his aid again; we rose .from table, and, 
after a few turns in the garden, began the ball. The Count 
opened it with Mariana, who was of necessity queen of the ball. 
Theodore would not dance, but walked about in the garden the 
whole evening. - The ball lasted till morning, when we returned 
homo. 

I wont into my room; my companion remained below in the 
court, and, meeting the Count there, forced him to draw his 
sword. 1 heard the clash of swords, and ran down with all 
speed, Tbufc I came too late; he had already given the Count a 
mortal thrust, and sought safety in flight through the back-dodr. 
You may judge of the pain and astonishment which this event 
produced in the whole house. The poor Count was laid upon 
his bed, where lie expired two hours after. Neither I nor his 
friends could learn where Theodore had escaped to; and we 
should never have heard it but for the letters which he wrote 
us, a few months ago, from the island of Corsica.” 

" * * * * * * * 


All that transpired of the life of Theodore before he came to 
Corsica, and that is of course, from the very nature of this man, 
uncertain and contradictory, displays him to us .as one of the 
most prominent and successful of the series of adventurers of the 
eiglitoenth contur,y. The exhibition of such men as Oagliostro, 
Saint Germain, Law, Theodore, Casanova, and Koiiigsmaijk, 
forms a most cliaractoristic contrast to theiP groat and positim 
coutomporarics, Washington, Franklin, Taoli, Pitt, and Frederick 
the Great. Whereas the latter Idy the foundation of a new 
^ 2 K 
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order of things in society and state; the former, like fluttering 
storm birds, announce the great elemental agitation of minds. 

It is related that Theodore of Neuhoff became a page to the 
celebrated Duchess of Orleans, and 'was educated into a finished 
and dexterous courtier. His Proteus-nature drew him into the 
most contradictory careers. In Paris, the Marquis de Courcillon 
procured an officer’s commission for him. He became a desperate 
gambler; then he fled to Sweden, to save himself from his credi¬ 
tors, to Baron von Gbrtz; and by turns formed connexions 
with the adventurous and intriguing ministers of that age—with 
Kipperda, Alberoni, and lastly with Law, who all more or less 
transferred to political life the character of soldiers of fortune. 
Theodore became an intimate of Alberoni’s, and gained such 
influence in Spain, that he amassed a considerable fortune, until 
Alberoni fell, ^nd the vessel of his fortune was grounded again. 
He now clove to Kipperda, and married a maid of honour of the 
Queen of Spain. Elizabeth Parnose, of Spain, a mistress of aU 
kinds of intrigue, had played a high game to procure for her son, 
Don Carlos, a kingdom in Italy. All this went on in the most 
extravagant gambling way. The world was then a groat society 
of knights of fortune, and full of upstarts, aspiring pretenders, 
fantasts, and fortune-hunters. A whole series of them can be 
counted up in the political world alone—Don Carlos of Spain, 
(Charles Stuart, Kakotzy, Stanislaus Leszeinski, the creature of 
the great adventurer Charles XXi, of Sweden; and, besides tlm 
already mentioned statesmen, the Kussian upstarts, a Mcnezikotf, 

Munnich, a Biron; Mazeppa and Patkul also belong to the 
beginning of the great series. At the same time, it was the ago 
of deciiled petticoat goverumeflt in Europe. We see then on 
what soil our Theodore of Neuhorf stood. 

His wife was Spanish, but, as it would seem, of Irish or English 
descent, a relati,on of the Duke of Ormond. She appears not-to 
have been a paragon of beauty. Theodore abandoned her, and, 
it is asserted, not without taking possession of her jewels and 
other treasures. 

He went to Paris, where he managed to worm himself into 
Law’s good graces, and got a quantity of money by help of the 
swindling concern of Mississippi shares. A lettre-cle-cafc/iel 
again stai’tedhim on his travels, and so he moved about through 
all countries of th? world, trying every thing in turn, in Eng" 
land, and particularly in Holland, where he set speculations on 
foot, gambled, and made d^ts. How he came to Genoa I have 
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already told in the history of Corsica: perhaps his immense 
burthen of debt made a crown very desirable to him. And thus 
we have the amusing spectacle of seeing a man suddenly stand out 
before us as a crowned ruler, who a short time before, perhaps, 
numbered his tailor among his creditors. Such things are pos¬ 
sible in times when the pillars of political and social orders are 
undermined at their foundations j then the breezes of romance 
are immediately felt to blow in the world, and the most im^ 
possible things may become real. 

We know that Theodore came to Genoa, formed connexions 
with the exiled Corsicans there and at Leghorn, took up the 
idea of becoming King of Corsica, and went to Tunis. In Bar¬ 
bary he was taken prisoner, wherefore he subsequently included 
a chain on his royal coat-of-arms. His inexplicable genius not 
only delivered him from bondage, but procured him the resources, 
provided with which he suddenly landed in Corsica. No sooner 
had he escaped from a prison than he became king. 

Brom Corsica he wi'Ote the following letter to his Westphalian 
cousin, M. de Drost; this, as well as all other documents which 
I communicate, 1 read in the manuscript of the Genoese Accinelli, 
and found printed as authentic documents in the third volume 
of Cambiaggi. The little German book gives them also; so I 
will give the letter according to its text, and not in a translation 
from the Italian, because it may quite possibly be the German 
comimsition of Theodore himself:— 

Sib, and most highly honoured Cousin, —The kindness 
and esteem which your excellence has borne towards me from 
the earliest youth, give me hopes that you still honour me with 
a share of your memory and good-will. Although, on account 
of the disorder and disarrangement that has been occasioned by 
some evil-minded persons, and perhaps also through my natiiral 
desire and inclination to travel incognito, to the end that I may 
at some future time be useful to my neighbours according to my 
intentions, I have omitted for so many years to report to you 
on my affairs j yet I beg you to believe that you have been con¬ 
stantly present in my memory, and that I have had no other 
ambition than to return to my country in the desirable conditoin 
of being able to be grateful to my benefactors and friends, and 
to annihilate the unjust calumnies spread abroad against me. 
But at last, as a sincere friend and good kin^an, I cannot omit 
to discover to you that, after many persecutions and adversities, 
1 have succeeded in coming in pei'^n to this kingdom of Cor^ 
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sica, and accepting the offer ot the faithful inhabitants thereof, 
who have declared and received me as their sovereign and king: 
so that because, after many large disbursements made on their 
account during the last two years, and after suffering captivity 
and persecution, I have not been in a condition to take any more 
journeys to deliver them at last from the tyrannical government 
of the Genoese, I have at length repaired by their desire to this 
country, and been acknowledged and proclaimed king; and I 
hope with the Divine assistance to maintain niy position. I 
should esteem myself happy, my worthy cousin, if you would 
rejoice and console me by sending hither some of my friends, 
that I may employ them to their satisfaction, and give them a 
share in my good fortune : which good fortune I hope, by the 
advantages gained oti my travels, and by the Divine help, to make 
yet more glorious, to the honour of God, and to the great gain 
of my neighbour. It will probably be unknown tiO you that 1 
had the misfortune last year to he taken prisoner on the sea, and 
taken to Algiers as a slave: from which condition 1 nevertheless 
found means to deliver myself, bub still suffered great loss there¬ 
by, etc. I must, however, put off to another period the mention 
of what I have gained through the grace of God; and at this 
present only request you to count upon mo as surely as ui)on 
yourself, and to he assured that 1 have inscribed in my heart the 
sincere tokens of friendship inauifesled towards me in the richest 
measure ever since early youth, and that I will exert myself in 
every way to give you substantial proofs of my sincere devotion, 
with which 1 shall ever be attached to you ; remaining with my 
whole heart yours, and a true friend and Cousin, 

“THE BARON OP NIOUUOPF, 

** KingmEiBct in Corsica^ with the title of Theodore the First, 

March 18,1736." 

^'P.S.—I entreat yon to give me a report of your doings, and 
to greet all the worthy family and friends from me; and, as my 
exaltation redounds to their glory, so I hope they will all 
together help to contribute to my good, and come to mo, to assist 
me with their counsel and their actions. Since also in many 
^ years no letters have been received from my friends in the Bran¬ 
denburg dominions, permit me to transmit to you the enclosed 
letter, with the retpiest that you will forward it to Bimgelschild, 
and will send me news whether my uncle is still alive, and what 
jny cousins at Eauschenherg are doing,’* 
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CHAPTER lY. 

THEODORE THE FIRST, BY THE GRACE OF GOD AND THROUGH THE 
HOLIT TRINITY, KING-ELECT IN CORSICA. 

Ko sooner had Theodore arrived in Corsica, and made himself 
known in the world, than the Republic of Genoa, “ injured by him,” 
published a manifesto, in which it declared its sentiments relative 
to his person; ‘‘and the Genoese,” says the above quoted German, 
book, describe Theodore very odiously in an edict,” 

They do indeed describe him very odiously, as the following 
may show:— 

“ We, Doge, Governors, and Procurators of the Republic 
Genoa —On the receipt of the news, that at the port of Aleria, in 
our kingdom of Corsica, the English Captain Dick’s small merchant 
ship has landed stores of war, and a certain notorious orientally 
attired person, who has unaccountably succeeded in rendering 
himself popular to the leaders and the common people; and 
whereas this foreigner has distributed to them as well arms, 
powder, and some coins of bullion, as other things, and further¬ 
more, with a promise of a more than adequate assistance, gives 
them various counsels tending to the disturbance of the public 
peace, which we are solicitous to restore to the good of the sub¬ 
jects of our above-named.kingdom; we have been informed, by 
means of credible testimonies, of the real quality and life of this 
person. It is hereby known to us that he is a native of the 
Westphalian marches, that he passes for the Baron of Neuhoff, 
that he boasts a knowledge of Alchemy, the Cabbala, and 
Astrology, by the aid of which he has discovered many important 
secrets ; further, that he has made himself notorious as a vagrant 
and vagabondizing person of small fortune. 

“In Corsica he is called Theodore. In the year 1729 he 
«ime under this name to Paris, where he deserted his wife, a 
person of Irish birth, whom he had married in Spain, when 
with child, 

“ During his rovings over the world he repudiated his sur¬ 
name and the place of his birth. In London he passed for a 
Gorman, in Leghorn for an Englishman, in Genoa for a Swede ; 
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anfl called himself now Baron Yon Naxaer, now Yon Smihmer, 
now Yon Nissan, now Yon Sniitberg, as may he seen especially 
by bis passports and other authentic papers, dated from various 
towns, and preserved. 

‘‘ By thus changing his name and his country, ho succeeded 
by his impositions in living at the oxijeuse of othei's ; and it is 
well known that in Spain, about the year 1727, he squandered 
the monies advanced to him for the levy of a Gennan regiment, 
and then raised himself out of the dust; and tliat he has at 
many other places defrauded Englishmen, Erench, Germans, and 
people of other nations. 

‘‘At the places where he practised such frauds, he endeavoured 
to remain in concealment. But when he was away he made 
himself notorious by the knaveries he practised, as is especially 
proved by a letter, written Febmmy 20tli of this year, 1730, by 
a Gennan cavalier, 

“ That he lias hoon wont to live after such fashion as this, is 
proved by the following fact:—A few years ago he borrowed 
515 pieces from the Leghorn banker Jaback, with the promise 
of remitting them to him in Cologne. When the latter found 
himself defrauded, ho caused him to be aiTostecl. To regain his 
freedom he made use of a shipmaster, whom ho seduced into 
giving security for him; and when his release from confinement 
was published in an instrument engrossed by the Leghorn notary 
Gumano under date of the (ith September 1735, and as he was 
in ill health during the period of his arrest, he was received into 
the Bath-hospital of the above-named city, to be cured as one 
requiring the use of the waters, 

“ About three months ago he betook himself, with letters of 
rcoommoudation, from Leghorn to Tunis, whore he acted a 
medical man, and had several secret conferences witli the heads 
of that infidel land. There he afterwards procured arms and 
stores of war, with which he repaired to Cornea, in the compai^y 
of Christopher, brother of Boungiorno, the physician at Tunis, of 
throe Turks, one of whom is a certain Mohamet, who has been 
a slave on the Tuscan galleys, of two Livornese runaways from 
their paternal abodes, by name John Attimann and Giovanni 
.. Bonclelli, and of a Portuguese ecclesiastic who was comiielled, 

, not without reason, by the missionary fathers in Tunis, to 
from that city. 

‘‘JCnd such circumstances and such undoubted testimonies, 
this person has puY himself into the position of ruler 
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of Corsica, and has nialiciously presumed to seduce our subjects 
from the allegiance due to their natural sovereign; and as it is 
to he apprehended that a person of such infamous designs may 
be capable of causing yet more confusion and commotion 
among our people, we have resolved to make all public and 
notorious, and to proclaim, as we herewith do by the present 
•edict, that this so styled Baron Theodore of Neuhoff, as actual 
author of new seditions, seducer of the people, and disturber of 
the public peace, is pronounced guilty of the crime of Icesa, 
and has accordingly incurred all the pains and penalties 
therefore prescribed by our laws. 

We accordingly for-bid all persons to have convei-sation or 
commerce with the person in question, and we declare all those 
who shall render him aid and assistance, or who shall otherwise 
take his part, in order to the greater embroiling and excitation 
to revolt of our people, guilty Imsce majestatis^ and disturbers 
of the public peace, and liable to the same pains and penalties. 

“ Oivtn in our Royal Palace^ May 9, 1736. 

(Signed) “JOSEPH MARTA,” 


The injured Kepublic had no success from this manifesto. 
Even in her own city of Bastia, the people wrote beneath it 
‘‘Evviva Teodoro I. Be di Corsica;” and Theodore, far from 
being ashamed of being an upstart, said with manly humour, 
Since the Genoese decry me as an adventurer and charlatan, I 
will soon set up my theatre in Bastia.” 

He pxiblished meanwhile, a counter-manifesto to the Genoese 
one, and this is very rich:— 

“ TiiEODOEtTS, King of Corsica, to the Dooe and Senate at Genoa, 
his Greeting and Long-suffering. 

^^It never occurred to me that I was guilty of a sin of 
omission, in not communicating to your august house ray 
resolution of going to Corsica; to say the truth, I deemed such 
a formality useless, since I thought that rumour would in any 
case have preinformod you of it. Therefore I considered it a 
wox'k of supererogation to inform you of the same thing of 
whioli your Corsican ministers had previously informed you in 
pompous narratives. 

But as it still appears to me that you have complained of my 
having concealed my intentions from you, I find myself 
nocossitated by the duty of a citizen—as e^ery one who removes 
notifies the fact to his neighbour—to notify to you that I have 
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changed my lodging. I must remark on this head, thab being 
tired of the long and extensive wanderings, which as you know 
I have had, I have at length come to the determination to 
choose myself a place of settlement in Corsica; now, as this is in 
your neighbourhood, I take the liberty of herewith paying you 
my respects by this letter, Your commissioner in Bastia, if he 
does not deceive you like his predecessors, will be able to assure, 
you of my especial exertions to send to the said city a suflicient 
number of troops, to give it unmistukeably to understand this 
our new poaitign as neighbours. 

“But as change of residence often creates strife between 
neighbours about boundaries, right of way, or otherwise, 1 will 
therefore abstain from further complinmnts, and s])eak at once 
with you of our affairs, the more as I am assured from various 
quarters that our new position as neighbours is very disagree¬ 
able to you, and that you bitterly repudiate it, and even, with an 
utter forgetfulness of your duties towards us, absolutely refuse it. 
The declaration given hy you, that your neighbour is a disturbei* 
of the public peace and a seducer of the people, Js the most 
evident lie, put forth, not here and there, but before the 
whole world, as truth; although everybody knows that peace 
and tranquillity have for the last seven yeai*s been banished from 
Corsica, and that it is you alone who have distvirbed'S.t by your 
administration, and then banished it through your cruelty. 
These state maxims, under the appearance of promoting pe<Lce, 
have thrown the poor Corsicans into a river of blood. 

“ This was your behaviour, and thus you have banished peace 
and tranquillity from Corsica, after it had been restored again 
with so much pains by the emperor. Your guilty and obstinate 
Pinelli seduced the people, and in such a condition 1 found the 
countiy when 1 came to live here only a few days. But where¬ 
fore is the guilt of your own crimes put upon my shoulders') In 
what law has it been read that so harmless a neighbour as I anfl 
can be guilty of high treason*? Treason presupposes a breach of 
friendship, accompanied by tlie coarsest guilt, couimittod under 
the guise of friendship. Supposing now that you were niost 
coarsely injured by me, what manner of friendship has subsisted 
])reviously between us? and when have I been your friend 1 
Heaven preserve me from ever thinking of being the friend of a 
nation that has so few friends! 

“ But it is attempted to prove by dint of force that X hate 
committed the crime of Ima majestas. The very idea of such a 
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liorhble accusation terrifies me. But, after earnestly investigating 
from what source your majestas is derived, I have comforted 
myself again by the fact, that notwithstanding my most serious 
investigations I have never discovered that source. Pray tell 
me, have you inherited such a majestas from your Boge, or made 
prize of it on the sea when you left your city to the Mohammedans 
as a place of refuge, and from cupidity attracted so many Turks 
thither, that they wouhl have been amply sufficient to overpower 
all Christendom? Perchance you brought this majestas on your 
shoulders from Spain; or it must have somehow come into your 
country from England, by a ship which was sent by an English 
merchant to one of your countrymen who had just been elected 

Doge, and brought a letter with the address, ‘To Mr.-, 

Doge of Genoa, and dealer in miscellaneous wares.’ 

“ But pray tell me, in the name of God, where you picked up 
the dignity of a monarchy and the title of sovereign, when your 
republic was formerly nothing but a guild of gain-seeking pirates ? 
Have, then, any other persons sat for many hundred years in 
your council-chamber, but such as administer civil offices, and is 
it they from whom you received your majesty? Is not the 
name of Duke, which you give to your Doge, a very unseemly 
title? I am convinced that the laws and fundamental articles 
of your republic are so ordained that no one can be a sovereign 
but the law itself, and that you, as executors and administrators 
of it, indocoroTisly arrogate to yourselves the appellation of 
sovereign, and with equal want of justice call the people your 
subjects, whereas they otight by lights to govern together with 
yourselves, as is indeed actually the fact. Now although, in 
your own country, to which you have no right, you still remain 
for the present in pccaceful undisturbed possession, yet I cannot 
see that you are likely to fare equally well in Coi'sica, where the 
people, having their eyes open, take their stand upon their 
legitimate demands, and are forced to shake themselves free of the 
y(dce. I for my part am firmly resolved, to hold to that party 
to which rotisou and love of justice may attach me. And where¬ 
as you have rlecried me over the whole world as a defrauder of 
each and every nation, I now purpose by my acts to demonstrate 
the contrary to one nation, namely the oppressed Corsicans. As 
often then as I can (jheat you, by helping you out of this 
Ho, I shall be only too glad to do so, ^nd will leave you to find 
out whore you can do the like to me. 

‘‘ Ilowovor, you may confidently roly on this, that my credi- 
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tors will duly receive payment from your estate, since your pos¬ 
sessions, which the Corsicans have in due form made me a 
present of, are more than adequate to liquidate my debts. But 
I should be sorry if I could not adequately requite to your re¬ 
public the severity practised by it in this realm, especially seeing 
that no money-payment can appear too large in retribution for it. 

“I will not forget also to announce to you herewith, that my * 
party makes rapid strides, at the same time that you will liave 
heard that I have as many troops in my pay as is essential to 
show, that I am not only capable of living from tbo purses of 
others, hut also clever enough to maintain 10,000 uioii iit my 
own cost. Whether these receive their full pay and provisions, 
may those heroic soldiers attest who keep themselves shut up 
in the walls of Bastia, because they have not the courage to 
submit to a closer inspection in the open field. 

“ I assure you,, however, that, much trouble as you give your¬ 
selves to asperse my good name before the world, I have no fears 
of your making the impression intended upon these men, nor of 
the ducats they receive having a lesser influence than all the 
calumnies you are incessantly inventing against my })orson. One 
favour I have still to beg of you, namely, to take cure that, in 
the skirmishes possibly occurring between my troops and yours, 
at least one of your countrymen may be visible holding the 
command over yours, since the true heroism cherished by honest 
men for their country is undoubtedly to be found among such 
men. But I am quite ready to believe I shall not attain the 
fulfilment of my request, as you are all so much engrossed by 
your bills of exchange, your usury and commerce, that the spirit 
of valour can find no room near you. Therefore I am as far as 
possible from supposing you will ever reap honour from your 
troops, since those who ought to lead them have neither time 
nor valour enough to lead them into the field, after thecxamplq 
of other valorous nations. 


Givtn in the Camp before JSastia, July 10, 1736. 
SEBASTIANO COSTA. 

** Secretary of State and Chancellor of the Realm,” 


^TlIEODORtrS. 


This envenomed, scornful letter, of course, could not but mosib 
^deeply offend the republic of Genoa. But such is the course of 
events; the proud mistress of the seas was now fallen, a small pco^ 
pie before her very doors terrified fcer by the force of their arms, 
and a foreign knight of fortune cast his taunts at her unchastised* 
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The elective capitulation was consummated in Alesani, April 
15, 1736; Theodore was elected king for life, and after his death 
the crown was to pass from him to his male issue, according to 
the claims of birth and age, and, in default of male heirs of his 
body, to his daughters. In default of heirs of his body, his 
relations were to mount the throne. But the Corsicans only 
gave their king his title; they preserved their constitution. 

I never heard that the new king ever thought of giving a 
queen to his country; perhaps time pressed too much. He ar- . 
ranged his abode in the bishop’s house at Cervione in kingly 
fashion, so far as circumstances wo aid. permit, surrounded him¬ 
self with ^lards and princely ceremonial, and played the king 
as well as if he had been born in the purple. We have already 
heard that he introduced a grand-sounding court-system, and, as 
behoves a generous king, created counts, marquises, barons, and 
dazzling court functions. Men and their passions are every 
where alike. A man may feel himself a king quite as well in 
the gloomy rooms of a village house, as in the splendid saloons 
of the Louvre; and a Duke of Chocolate or Marmalade at the 
court of a negro king, will bear his title with scarcely less pride 
than a Duke of Alba- In Cervione people were also seen press¬ 
ing for admission, who wished to warm themselves at the 
beams of the new sun, and coveted titles and favours; in the 
dirty mountain village, in a black tumble-down house now called 
a palace, ambition and intrigue played their game as well as at 
any other court in the world. 

One of Theodore’s acts of royal plenipotency was the founda¬ 
tion of an order; for a king must have orders to distribute. As 
already related, this order was termed that of Liberation. The 
knights cut a veiy handsome figure. They wore an azure-blue 
dress and a cross; in the middle of the cross was a star in 
.enamel and gold, having in it the figure of Justice with the 
scales in her hand. Beneath the scales was seen a tiuangle with 
a Tin the middle of it; and in her other hand Justice held a 
sword, beueatli which was seen a globe with a cross upon it. 
In the corners of the sign of the order, the arms of the royal 
family found their place. Every knight of the'Order of Libera¬ 
tion had to swear allegiance to the king by water and by land. 
And he had to sing two psalms every day, the forty-sixth, “ God 
is our refuge and strength,” and the se\?i^nty-first, “In thee, 0 
Lord, do 1 put my trust ” ^ 

Theodore’s gold, silver, and capper coins, which have ^become 
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very rare, display on one side hia bust, with the inscrij)tion, 
TuKODOKUS 1). G. UNANIMl CONHENStJ KLKOTDfl ReX ET PkINOEBS 
RiiGNX OoRsici; and on the other side the wordw, Pruobntia et 
iNBUSTRtA VIN-CITUR Tybannis. Ou othcr Coins is soon a 
crown supported by throe palms, witli tho letters T. It., and on 
the reverse the words Pro bond pubtjco Cokso. 

To the executioner also Theodore gave the necessary royal 
employment, and caused die execution of many a one who 
appeared dangerous to him. But he lost ground with his 
subjects, especially after tho execution of a distinguished Corsican 
named Luccioui de Casacciolo 3 and he was besides accused of 
having tempted the virtue of some Oorsicau maidens, in a 
manner not to be justified by tho terms of the eleobivo capitu¬ 
lation. But for a few years the Corsicans clung to him with 
great fidelity. This poor nation had in its despair longed for a 
king, as the Jews desired a king to deliver them from the 
Philistines. When ho went away for the first time, they 
remained true to him, and published this manifesto:—> 

JFe, Don Louis, MARcnRsn Gtaepert, and Don Giacinto, 
Maucuese Paoli, Prhm MiniaUrst and GmeraU of hu 
Majesty Kino Tiieodohe, our i:iovereign. 

“No sooner had wo receivetl the letters of King Theodore X., 
our sire, than, iu obedience to his commands, we summoned all 
people of the provinces, towns, villages, and castles of the king¬ 
dom, to the town of Corte, to hold a general assembly touching 
the regulations and commands of our above-named sovereign. 
The assembly was general, from one side of the mountains as 
well as from the other. All received with satisfaction and 
suhmissiveuess the commands of his majesty, to whom, as their 
legitimate and supremo sire, the}** unanimously renewed tho 
oath of fidelity and allegiance. They likewise confirmed to 
him and his descendants his election as King of Corsica, as hail* 
been inviolably stipulated in the convention of Alesani. 

“To this end we make known to all whom it may concern, 
and to the whole world, that we shall always observe an inviolable 
fidelity towards the royal pei*son of Theodore the First, and that 
we are resolved to live and die for him as his subjects, and never 
to acknowledge another sovereign than him and his legitimate 
descendants. Once more we swear upon the Holy Gospel, in all 
points to keep the oatli of fidelity in^he name of tho here assem¬ 
bled people. ^ 
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And to the end that the present document may possess all due 
validity and authenticity, we have caused it to be registered in 
the Chancery of the realm, and have subscribed it with our own 
hands, and confirmed it with the great seal of the realm. 

” Given at Corie, Dec, 27, 1737.” 

Similar declarations were repeated in the year 1739, when 
Theodore again landed in Corsica amidst the acclamations of the 
people. On this second landing he was near being burnt alive- 
A German captain, Wigmanshausen, who commanded his ship, 
was bribed by the Genoese to blow it up. In tlie night Theodore 
awoke several times with a presentiment of being burnt alive. 
So it occurred to him to go with three of his attendants into the 
cabin of the captain, whom he found actually occupied in prepara¬ 
tions for kindling the powder-magazine of the vessel. King 
Theodore sentenced him on the spot to death by fire, but sub¬ 
sequently commuted the sentence to that of being hanged on the 
mast of his ship; and the sentence was immediately put in 
execution. Thus Theodore experienced, even in his short career 
of royalty, an attempt on his life. 

With Theodore’s subsequent liistory we are already acquainted. 
After a vain attempt to regain his island-crown, he retired to 
England. He left behind him a wonderful life-dream, in which 
he had seen himself on a wild island, with a crown on his head 
and a sceptro in his hand, and surrounded by marquises, earls, 
barons, knights, chancellors, and keepers of the great seal. He 
now sat beggared and sad in the London debtor’s prison, into 
which ho had been cast by his creditors, and thought over the 
royal romance of his changeful and wandering life; and com¬ 
plained no loss bitterly and feelingly that he must languish as a 
martyr in captivity to English merchants, than Napoleon at a 
later date iii his English prison at St. Helena. And Theodore 
’too had been a king; he was a fallen potentate, and a ti'agic 
personage. The minister Walpole opened a subscription for the 
benefit of the poor Corsican king, and delivered him from 
imprisonment; in gratitude for which, Theodore made him a 
present of the great seal of his kingdom. He too, like Paoli and 
Napoleon, died oti English soil, in the year 1756. He was buried 
in the cemetery of Westminster.* Ho Wixs an extraordinarily 
dashing man, of a fantastic genius, inexhaustible in projects, more 

* waB buried in an obscuM corner, amonpr the paupers, in the church¬ 
yard of St. Aune’H, Soho.” Por tnis correction we are indebted to an article 
III the Athmteuniy No. 1427, Mar. 3. 1855, 
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persevering than his curious fortune, and of all adventurers tho 
most praiseworthy, because he manfully employed his heail and 
hands for the freedom of a brave people. He bitterly experienced 
in his own person the sharpest contrasts of human life—royalty, 
and the debtor’s prison, in which he wanted for bread. We 
Germans will gladly give the poor man a place among the brave 
of our nation ; and this slight memorial token I have raised to 
my valiant countryman, to revive his memory among us. 


CHAPTER V. 

MARIANA, AND RETURN TO BASTIA. 

• Bra la ora chc Tolp^e i\ dhio 
Ai navifyanti, e intenonaco il core 
Lodi, cho ban detto ai dolci amici a dla. 

Dantb, Purg, viii. 1. 

The paese of Corviono lies northward from Aloria on the side 
of the mountains. I am now punished for not having visited it, by 
my present wish to bo able to say 1 have been there; for although 
it contains nothing worth seeing, it was Theodore’s royal rosidetice. 
However, the traveller is sometimes weary of travelling, and passes 
many an object worthy of consideration with his eyes shut. X 
saw Cervione on the hill above me, and gave it up for the sake 
of the ruins of Mariana. 

To the north of Cervione the river Goto flows out, the largest 
vein of water in the island, watering many villages. The sum¬ 
mer drought had almost dried it up. The stream has formerly 
overflowed the broad plain of Mariana, or Marana as tho Corsi¬ 
cans now say. Here stood the second Roman colony, on the 
left bank of the river, founded by Marius. It is remarkable* 
that to this bloody land of Corsica the two blood-avengers and 
mortal enemies, Sulla and Marius, were destined to senil colonies. 

Their terrible names, which suggest the most awful horrora 
of civil war and revolutions, enhance the sultriness of a Corsican 
atmosphere. 

I searched for the ruins of Mariana. They lie an hour’s 
walk off from the road, towards the sea-coast. Here, as at 
Aleria, I found extei&ive tracts strewn with stones of walls, 
covering the whole ground. One wanders sadly over such a 
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field, when one considers that these stones were once a liaman 
town, and that the life of centuries dwelt within them. One 
would fain take up Amphion's lyre, harmonize the stones together 
again, and take a glance at the town and people. For of what 
kind were they? to what epoch did they belong ? The mins of 
Maiiana are yet more insignificant than those of Aleria, No 
juilgmeht can he formed from them as to their age. The Cor¬ 
sican is glad to see people try to find in those stones the remains 
of Roman buildings; and the wanderer may sit down in self-de¬ 
ception on one of those heaps of ruin, and think of Manus him¬ 
self sitting on the ruins of Carthage, and lamenting the fall of 
the great city. 

Two mined churches alone attract attention; they are the 
most prominent ruins from the middle-age period. The first 
and smaller one was a beautiful chapel, the long nave of which 
has been well preserved. It has a pulpit decorated outside by 
six pilasters of the Corinthian order. Sculptures of very simple 
work are placed above the cornice of the side entrance. A 
mile fai-ther stand the beautiful ruins of a larger church, of 
which likewise the nave remains erect. It is called the Canonica. 
The building is a basilica of three navewS, with rows of pilasters 
of the Doric order, and a pulpit constructed like a Gothic chapel 
on both sides. The niche on the outside has likewise pilaster 
decorations of the Doric order. The length of the nave amounts 
to 110 feet, and its breadth 50. The fagade is half destroyed, 
and displays the Pisan style. On the portal-arch are seen 
sculptuws—old men, dogs hunting a stag, and a lamb, of such 
rough workmanship that it might belong to the eighth century. 
This Canonica has been styled a Roman temple which the Sara- 
cen.s converted into a mosque, and the Christians into a church 
again, when Hugo Colonna won back* Mariana from the Moors. 
One readily perceives that the building has been restored, but 
nothing speaks for its having been Roman. On the contrary, it 
appeal’s in every respect like a basilica of the Pisans. Its forms 
are excellently pure, noble, simple, and of the best symmetry; 
and this, as well as the beautiful closeness of the Corsican marble 
with which the church is faced, certainly gives it the appearance 
of ancient architecture. 

On passing into the interior of the church, I was surprised at 
the devout congregation that I found kneeling in it. These were 
high-shooting wild plants, quietly luxuriating in rows, one behind 
the other, across the nave, A beSrded goat just stood in front of 
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the pulpit,apparently-indulging in moral rather than in gluttonous 
meditation. The herdsmen were pasturing their herds of goats 
beside the Canonica, I asked them in vain about coins; yet hero, 
as in other places in Corsica, have been found a consiflerable 
number of imperial coins, witli which half the world is blessed. 
From this former colony of Marius, which was founded before 
Alei'ia, and cannot, like Sulla’s colony, have been a military but a 
ci vil colony, the only Eoman road in Corsica led by Aleria to 
Prsosidium, Port us Favoni, and Palfw on the straits of the 
modern Bonifazio. So the island was in those times yet poonu* 
in roads than it now is j and into the mountainous interior the 
Romans never penetrated. 

Hero Bastia show's itself again, and J will close the circle of 
my wanderings. To thp left rise the blood-dreiichcd hills of 
Borgo, where many a battle was fought, and where the Corsicans 
gained their lastVictory over their French oppressors. Farther 
on gleams the still picturesque lagoon of Bignglia, and ahove it 
stands Bignglia itself, once the residence of the Gonocso gov(^rnor. 
The old castle is cast to the ground. The last place btifovt^ 
Bastia is Furiani, Its grey castle is in ruins, and the black walls 
are clothed by the ivy and the white clematis in most luxurious 
green. Once more the eye wanders hence to the lovely Golo 
plain, and to the ethereal blue mountains, which nod farewell to 
me from the interior of the islatid with their veils of clouds. A 
salutary and beautiful journey is now accomplished. And here 
the wanderer stands still in joyous contemplation, and thanks 
the kind powers that have attended him. Yet the lioart finds 
it hard to take leave of the wondeiful island. Jt has become 
like a friend to me. The still valleys with their olive gruvos; 
the enchanting gulfs; the ethereal mountains with their W(dl- 
springs and crowns of pines; towns and villages, and their 
hospitable inhabitants—have given many a hospitable gift of 
permanance to my intellect as well as to my heart. 

Once more the picture of a Corsican, who, lying heneath an 
old olive, endeavours to give me an idea of the land and people. 

THE STRANGER. 

V^iLD mountain Coraican, what dreamcat thou. 

Here idly lying’neath the olive’s bough ? 

Outstretch’d with double guu upon thy arm, 

Forth staring through the air, so sultry warm ? 

In yon grey ^bwc^ doth weep thy hungry child; 

Thy wife spins on, and sings her dirges wild, 

Complaining that unceasing is her care— 

No fire on the hearth, the chamber bare. 
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Tet thou art porched, a falcon, on this stone, 

And scorn’st to let the golden grain be sown, 

ISfor plantest Tines, nor scatterest seeds to earth, 

Nor Iceep’st a comfortable home and hearth. 

Look here, how stretches out the plain to view, 

So blithely following yonder mountains blue. 

And sinking down unto the sea with smiles, 

A paradise o’erflowed by teeming rills, 
yet only myrtles thrive on every side. 

And stunted albatro extending wide; 

And fern, and cytisus, and heath is there, 

The summer food of goats with darksome hair. 

The Golo river creeps down ’mong the weeds, 

To marshes overgrown with sedge and reeds, 

Where heavy is the air, with fever rife, 

That, slow and sure, consumes the fisher’s life. 

And as the wanderer passes o’er the plain, 

Moor<-birds alone pour in his ear tKeir strain; 

He there meets ruins only, walls down-tumbled 
Of Roman towns which into dust have crumbled. 

Up, Corsican I away with thy base rest, 

And get thee down, and grasp the axe in haste; 

The spade and mattock seize, and till thy ground, 

Until a fruitful garden teems all round I 

THE CORSICAN. 

Thou foreigner, whose sires I met of old 
Near Calenzana, and in death’s sleep did fold, 

Why troublest thou my peace ? Two thousand years 
I have been fighting, full of strife and tears, 

And wrestling for so long have made my stand 
Against the foe who overran my land. 

On Col di Tenda erst I forced to yield 

The Romans whose footprints are on this field; 

1 conquered Hasdrubal off my sea-coast, 

And scattered forth like seeds th’ Etruscan host. 

For booty pressed the Moor into my bay, 

And bore my wife and children far away, 

And hurled into my house the fiery brand; 

I clenched him, wrestled, gained the upper hand. 
Again I heard the conch-horn loudly blow. 

When overran my land anew a foe. 

First Lombard, and then Turk, and Arragon. 

And though my blood in reddened streams flowed on, 
And though I saw my roofstead burnt to dust, 

I wept not—for no foe my freedom crushed. 

Then came the Genoese—0 curse most bitter! 

For her own child would Italy enfetter I 
Dost thou complain, so waste is now my land, 

The fields a wilderness, and bare the strand. 

The hamlet ivied o’er and half destroyed ? 

Then know—the Genoese hath made this void. 

If by the sea the mandolina’s ton es • 

Thou hearest, or vocero’s long plaintive moans, 

And wonderest thou that aye the strain is sad, 

Then know, that by the Genoese ’twos made. 
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Iloar’st tliou tlio p^un-‘?lioi oVr tho liills resninul, 
thou till* IrliH'tlinpf victim fall tn 
And shuiideiTHt for our veu^'oanct^ never om>le(l; 
Then laiuw, that by the Oeimesi* were schooled. 
Know new what. weVe ondnred witli none to Havel 
But 1 have ck^r fur <*enua her ^Tav(‘; 

And when thou Hi^u'st her, then say, “ 1 saw 
The Corsicanihlc, the y;rave of (hnioa!*’ 

Fell was the strii'e and endless ennd; mv land 
The merchant j^avc into (hc‘ I'renchman's hand, 
Like an estate that one may hny Tor ijfold; 

Vdt ealuily did a ein\anl world hehuhl. 

Thou stranijer, In^arl on FoiUe Nuovckh hank 
Jl yieldeil id the IVto’iIorn-kilUn^e: Frank 
And wept and dcai^rijed me, liki‘ a hleedin<jf .sia^, 
Fortli IVo,n lhi‘ kittle fieUl, up rock and erai^. 
Snell wears one out I'm weary imu ; 

Then let me rest boueath the oliv‘e-hou.i;h. 


^ TIIK STRANtiFU. 

No hitter word would I 'j^'ninst thee ndieurHe, 

Rut only feeling? piriisve thy fori nine's enrsc, 

Thun efnunpioti-wurriov* Ideedinjjf, hattle.-\vorn, 

Thou .son ol'Ot'atli, thou of a Fury horn. 

Then ri'Si! sinee tliou througli Mneope's a^e of night 
Alone wert wakidut on thy rocky heijuld ; 

Alon(‘ r(,)r man's «‘statn hast Htontlv fon}j;ht, 

^V)len its mere name Heeined by Mm world for'i;ot. 

Of thy forefatliers I have heard the ;;‘Ii>ry 
Of Fiisipud Oaoli the solemn slory. 

1 thonf;'ht new life oould hy my llviuj*: word 
On rusty heru-memori(‘S he eonferred. 

And what though tliey wen* hloody horrors dark, 

Or else soul-liarrowing grievous eari's and eark. 

That oft have touched my homeless heart while here; 

U yot hath Ureal,hed a here-aimosphere: 

It yet from all thy tuneful death-laments 
Hath caught the Vairesl, ehuircst of noeents. 

And as ) sat beneath tlie giant roelt, 

And saw dash down through elonds tlm torrent-hrook, 
Her glories nature poured out o\‘r my head, 

And oVr my soul the love of light lUd' shed; 

I in tlni liuftl of death have hoeu a gu(‘st, 

Yot home return with hrauoh of olive i>lcst; 

The pilgrim glad that (du'nshed sign displays, 

WUicli kindly spirits gave U» cheer his ways’ 

Then, Corsican, adieu! and fart* tlu*e well, 

'Whilst oV tho roflthiHK wave my ship's sails swell, 
Heaven’s blessings on time fur those fruits of thine, 

For nigtitly sholtcr and fur generous wine! 

May thy fat olive teem year alter year, 

Thy orchard iiovor fail a crop to lieur! 

Ripen ui>in tho ka enough of maiiKO! 

Thy vengeance bO burnt up liy Him's bright raya, 

That by Ida glow, of Jioro-Wood tho atalu 
Be dried up on thy hero-aoU again 1 
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Tall jrrow thy son, e’en as his fathers stprn, 

Thy daup^hters pure, e’en as the mountain-burn! 
Between her and the vice refined of France 
Thy pfranite mountains ever put a fence! 

Island, farewell! may never wane thy fame, 

Be fathers’ virtues and their sons’ the same I 
Lest haply a strani^er on thy hills deplore, 

“Sampiero’s hero-mind is now no more!” 


NOTE. 

J will' give at the conclusion of vay book a slight literary 
notice of the works that have been of essential service to me in 
its composition. Even here the usual experience is verified, that 
any subject, however insulated it be; draws a continent of litera¬ 
ture after it. Tlic historical works I have already named, such 
as Eilippini, Peter of Corsica, Cambiaggi, Jacobi, Limperani, 
lleuucci, Gregori, (Sec. To these I will add, ‘‘ Bobiquet, Re- 
clierches TIistoriques et Statistiques surla Corse. Paris, 1S35”— 
a book which is very rich in matter, and has supplied me with 
some valuable notices. Of the works of Niccolo Tomrnaseo I 
was enabled to consult his ‘‘Lettere diPasquale de Paoli. Firenze, 
1846 and the Canti populari Corsi,’' in his collection of Cor¬ 
sican, Tuscan, and Greek popular poetry. The Corsican dirges 
})ublisbed by me are taken from the ^'Saggio di Yersi Italian! e di 
Canti Popolari Corsi. Bastia, 1843,” The subjects of the 
Corsican stories, which all relate actual occurrences, I have 
gathered from a collection of such stories, by Benncci, Bastia, 
1838; the treatment is my own. The work of Boswell, 
Joiumal of a Tour in Corsica, with Memorabilia of Pasquale Paoli,” 
(London, 1760), is worth reading, because the author was per¬ 
sonally acquainted with the great Corsican, and wrote down his 
actual words. Lastly, 1 owe various remarks to Yalery’s book, 
“Yoyages en Corse, ^ Hie d’Elbe et en Sardaigne. Brussels, 
1838.” I need not mention other books not specially relating 
to Corsica. 
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Tola, 279. 

Twelve Men, 13, 53. 

ITiiiversity, See Corte. 

Llrhan II, Pope, 14. 

Vannina, Sampiero’s wife, GO. 

Vaux, Count de" 92 
l^endetta, 79,134-40, 339. 
Venxidasca, 212. 

Vescovato, 101. 

Yocero, 279-312. 

Wachtendonk, General, 57. 
Wcclding.s, IS2-C. 

Witches, 187. 


lUUlATUM. 


l^ige 172, line 17. for fjet, read hear. 


THE END. 
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PKEFACE. 


Ipr submitting to the readers of the ^^Travellers’ Library” 
the following brief Notes^ taken during a Summeris 
Tour on the Continent in 1852, I indulg^e the hope 
that they may, perhaps, prove useful to future tra¬ 
vellers ; and possibly be the means of inducing some to 
go abroad for amusement, for relaxation from business, 
or for the benefit of their health, who might otherwise 
have remained at home. If any should be tempted to 
do so upon this recommendation, and return benefited 
either in body or mind, it will afford me as much 
pleasure (should it chance to reach my ears) as I 
remember deriving, some years ago, on reading the 
following passage in the preface of a prettily written 
book, entitled, Journal of a Tour to Moscow, in the 
Summer of 1846, by the Eev, E. B. Paul, M.A., late 
Fellow of Exeter CoU. Oxford, author of Grecian Anti¬ 
quities,” &c.—a gentleman with whom I was whoUy 
unacquainted, and have never since had the pleasure of 
meeting with him, or of even exchanging communication: 

I have troubled the public with a Journal of my. 
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Tour to Moscow,” Mr.Paul says, “is a question which 
I find no small difficulty in answering, I’believe it 
was the perusal of Mr, Barrow’s little book that first 
inspired me with a taste for travelling in the north 
of Europe; and the recollection of the pleasure which 
that book afforded me, has made me hope that my own 
personal narrative will not be entirely without interest 
to the public.” Mr, Paul then proceeds to say, that 
his health had been a good deal shaken by different 
causes, and that he was glad to embrace an opportunity 
of recruiting his strength by an excursion, which pro¬ 
mised so much of interest and excitement, How 
Oompletely the proposed object was attained, I acknow¬ 
ledge,” he says, ^^with feelings of the deepest gratitude 
to Him, in whose hands are the issues of life and death.” 

I have thought it best to give my notes very nearly 
as they were written off at the time, retaining the dates, 
and even the hours of arrival and departure, which may 
prove useful to others on their journey. In fact, this 
little volume is only meant to be a pocket-companion, a 
Vad& Mecnm, touching very slightly at the several spOti^ 
visited; it pretends to nothing more. 

The Hand-Books of my excellent friend, Mr. Mur-* 
ray, are indispensable. No traveller should be without 
them, and all tAveUers know and appreciate them; but 
fw6 or three of his octavo volumes are nebessarily re^ 
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quired, to embrace tbe countries trayelled through in 
this Tour. 

These pages, then, can claim no other title than to be 
considered as a brief Itinerary, chiefly of dates and 
distances—a species of avant courier^ to Murray—with 
a few observations made on the rail and road, en 
pas$ant 

I recommend every one to obtain a passport from the 
Foreign Office (the regulations for which I annex), and 
to get it visM in London by the foreign ambassadors 
of those co^tries through which they may contemplate 
passing. 

To all fiimilies travelling abroad (not intending to reside), 

I strongly recommend the employment of a courier, and 
particularly so if they are limited in their time, as 
we were. His services are almost indispensable on 
an extended tour 5 but I would also recommend them 
to keep a sharp eye upon his accounts. Some of 
them, no doubt, are thoroughly honest; but many of 
them are not altogether to be trusted. In either case, 
one cannot err by being upon his guard, which is 
due both to the courier and to the employer. Gen¬ 
tlemen travelling by themselves scarcely require a 
courier. 

The several hotels at which we rested^^are mentioned. * 
They were generally considered the bestj and, vdth 
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one or two exceptions, we found them all that could 
he desired, 

I have now only to remark, that this somewhat ex¬ 
tensive tour occupied about two months, the time to 
which my duties limited me, and that our sole object 
was to vary the scene as much as possible, and not to 
dwell long (however much we might have wished to 
have done so) at any one spot. 


REGUXATIONS EESPECTING PASSPOBTS, 


1. Applications for Poreign Office Passports must he made in 
writing; and addressed to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Poreign Affairs, with the word ‘^Passport” written upon the 
cover. 

2. The fee on the issue of a Passport is 7s. 6d. 

3. Poreign Office Passports are granted only to British sub¬ 
jects, including in that description foreigners who have been 
naturalized by Act of Parliament, or by Certificates of Naturali¬ 
zation granted before the 24th day of August, 185(J: in this 
latter case, the party is described in the Passport as a “Naturalized 
British subject ” 

4. Passports are granted between the hours of twelve and 
four, on the day fallowing that on which the application for the 
Passport has been received at the Poreign Office. 
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5. Passports are granted to persons who are either known 
to the Secretary of State, or recommended to him hy some person 
who is known to him ; or upon the written application of any 
Bankino Firm established in London, or in any other part of 
the United Kingdom. 

C. Passports cannot be sent by the Foreign Office to persons 
already abroad. Such persons should apply to* the nearest Bri¬ 
tish Mission or Consulate. 

7. Foreign Office Passports must be countersigned at the 
Mission, or at some Consulate in England, of the Government of 
the country which the bearer of the Passport intends to visit. 

8. A Foreign Office Passport granted for one journey may be 
used for any subsequent journey, if ooum’Tersignbd afresh by 
the Ministers or Consuls of the countries which the bearer intends 
to visit. 

Foreign Office, 1853. 


The Coiintersignatui’0 or visa of the Bavarian, Prussian, or Sardinian 
authorities in London, is not required. 
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LONDON TO OSTBND. 

Monday^ July 12, 1852.—^Left London, with my 
mother and sister, by the 4.30 p.m. Expr^s, for Dover. 

Embarked at 7.30 in H. M. steam-vessel Vivid, for 
Ostend. The Vivid being ordered on some special 
service, we had the vessel almost to ourselves, and re¬ 
ceived much attention and kindness, as every one does, 
from Captain Smithett, who commands her. Sir John 
Hamilton (Captain Smithett’s father-in-law), who is 
now eighty-eight years of age, and who commanded the 
Active’’ cutter at Camperdown, went across with us. 
This noble specimen of a British seaman commanded 
one of the Harwich packets during the whole of the last 
war, and was for many years afterwards on the Dover 
station. Sir John Hamilton, I presume, is as well 
known to every ote, who has been in the habit of 
crossing over to the Continent, as he is to myself. He 
is an old acq,uaintanoe of mine, and the last time I had 
the pleasure of seeing him was in command of his own 
vessel, the Widgeon, in 1840, when I was at Ostend, 
waiting for a gale of wind to moderate, to enable the 
packets to put to sea. Ha was at that time verging 
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on fourscore—^his age frosty but kindly.” I thought 
him then one of the most extraordinary men I had ever 
met with, and of course think him more so now. His 
memory is wonderful. We had a long chat together^ 
and one to me of deep interest. He knew each of our 
great naval heroes of the last war,—^Nelson, Colling- 
wood, St. Yincent, Howe, Duncan, Keith, Duckworth, 
Sir Sidney Smith, &c,,—all were familiar to him, and 
he was full of anecdotes respecting them. 

In allusion to so distinguished a man, I am sure my 
readers will peruse, with pleasure, a brief history of his 
public career, which I have obtained from him for the 
express purpose of placing it on record, to be read on 
the Eail, and with his own permission to do so. It 
will be found in the Appendix. 

Eagerly listening to an unusual and agreeable con¬ 
versation with so remarkable a public character as Sir 
John Hamilton, time, as may be supposed, soon passed 
away on board the Yivid, and the end of our voyage 
was at hand. We reached Ostend at 12 p.m.—exactly 
four hours and a half, the distance being sixty-two miles. 
The shortest passages to the Continent are from Dover 
to Calais, which is only twenty-two miles and a half, 
^nd from Folkestone to Bonlogne, which is twenty-six. 
Ours, to Ostend, was a tolerably quick passage, being at 
the rate of about fourteen miles an hour. The shortest 
passage the Vivid ever made to Ostend was, I believe, 
three hours fifty-one minutes. She is certainly a fast 
boat, and of a beawtiful mould; like all other fast boats, 
however, necessarily wet, %t least found her so, with 
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a fresh breeze and a little sea up. The Vivid is a paddle- 
wheel boat, built by Oliver Lang,* assistant-master 
shipwright of Chatham-yard, the builder of the ^^Nanldn” 
—^to my mind one of the finest frigates that was ever laid 
upon the stocts. The length of the Vivid is 150 fret, 
breadth 22 feet, depth of hold 11 feet 4 inches; with en¬ 
gines of 160 horse power. Her speed, after several trials . 
at the measured knot, in Long Eeach (light draught), 
was ascertained to be above seventeen statute miles per 
hour. The average speed of the Vivid in service, at the 
load-line, may be stated at about sixteen miles an hour. 

The night we crossed to 'Ostend was beautiful, the 
stars shining bright over head. At a considerable dis¬ 
tance we saw the Revolving Light at Dunkerque, which 
shows lilce a meteor every minute, and, being 194 feet 
high, may be seen from a still further distance than that 
from which we had seen it. 

There was luckily just water enough to enable us to 
enter the harbour at Ostend, which Captain Smithett 
skilfully contrived to do, notwithstanding the light- 
keepers had omitted to show the usual light at the 
pier-head. At dead low-water ihere is only a foot or two 
over the bar. Sir John Hamilton was quite on the 
qui vive on entering the harbour. I watched him stand¬ 
ing on a bench near the paddle-box, looking over the 
side of the vessel, and to the man at the wheel, with a 
sharp experienced eye, which, I warrant, would have 

* This talented officer, on the death of his distingnished father, hag 
just been promoted to the rank of Master-Shipwright of Pembroke 
Dockyard. 
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carried us in safety into tlie harbour, if it had depended 
upon him. Farewell, thou good and brave old man! 

Ostend is strongly fortified, and the works upon whioh 
they were so busy when I was last there, are now oom- 
plejed. Independent of the fortifications whioh surround 
the town, there is on either side a fort, and there are 
separate batteries facing the sea. I did not, however, 
observe many soldiers at Ostend. The present Peace 
Establishment of the Belgian army is, Hearn, only 60,000 
men of all classes, now under arms,' but this number could 
be readily augmented in case of war, from 110,000 to 
120 ,000, and it would require only a few days to raise 
it from its present number, of 60,000 to 80,000, by calling 
out the reserved battalion of each regiment. 

The army is at present composed as follows, viz.— 


Battalions* Hen. 


12 Regiments of Infantry. 



3 

Do. 

Chasseurs. 


. 9,000 

1 

Do. 

Grenadiers.. 



1 

Do. 

Engineers. 


. 1,200 

7 

Do. 

Cavalry...... 


. 5,60p 

4 

Do. 

Artillery . 


about 3,400 



Gendarmerie .... 


. 1,200 


Landed, and proceeded to the Hotel des Bainsy where 
we had to knock up the inmates, who had all retired to 
rest, not expecting any one at that time of night, the 
several Packets having arrived at their usual hours, 
Nothing, however, could be more good-humoured than 
the people, although disturbed in their sleep at so un¬ 
seasonable an hour. The waiter told us that he thought 
the house was on fifre. 

There is not much to attract attention at Ostend, and 
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few^ I imagine, who have been there before^ would wish 
to remain any length of time. 

In 1840,1 was detained at Ostend three days by a 
gale of wind, when none of the Packets could venture to 
put to sea, and I found it dull enough; but fortunately 
was able to pass some hours very pleasantly in Sir 
John Hamilton’s society on board the Widgeon, the 
vessel of which he was then in command, and which 
was also detained in the harbour, Ostend is, how¬ 
ever, the resort of many visiters, as a watering-place, 
during the summer months, and the bathing is con¬ 
sidered good. They come from all parts of Belgium, 
Germany, and the North of France, and many Eus- 
sians also frequent it. Several reigning dukes and 
persons of distinction, likewise pass two or three 
months of the season at Ostend. Almost every house 
lets out apartments, and the visiters generally are, I 
believe, of the most respectable class of society, lodgings 
being high for that period. 

There are considerably more than a hundred bathing 
carriages every morning busily employed, and the 
stone ‘^Digue de Mer”—a noble esplanade of great length 
fronting the sea—^may be seen at certain hours filled with 
well-dressed ladies. 

I am told that there are several good English families 
resident at Ostend, and that provisions are moderate. 

It has also a Protestant Church, well conducted; which 
may help to recommend it as a place of residence. 

I must not omit to mention, that Kmg Leopold has a 
house at Ostend, which is oaUe^ the Palace, and that his 
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majesty was in the habit for several years of resorting 
thither in the summer months, with the royal family, for 
the sea-bathing, until the death of the queen, which sad 
event took place at Ostend, in October, 1850. 

The Palace is stiU kept ready for any of the royal family 
passing to or from England, and even so recently as last 
year was occupied by the king, on the occasion of his 
visiting our own sovereign during the Great Exhibition. 

ANTWEEP. 

Tuesday^ July 13.—Took our departure from Ostend 
by train, at 12 a,m., and arrived at Antwerp at 5^ p.m. 
Having myself more than once gone through this level 
line of country, I felt but little interest in it. It was in¬ 
tensely hot too all day—a broiling sun, and a dry easterly 
wind, a sort of Sirocco, The crops were every where 
remarkably fine, and the people already gathering in the 
harvest, 

We went to the Hotel St Antoine^ and arrived there 
just in time for tlie Table d’Hote, at which, as might be 
expected^ were more English than foreigners. 

Wednesday^ July 14—Ecmained at Antwerp. Visited 
the several churches and the cathedral, where I again 
saw the magnificent painting of the Descent from the 
Cross, by Eubens. The carvings in all the churches 
still struck me as most beautiful, and not any where to be 
surpassed. The heat was very great. I took a boat to the 
opposite side tii look at Antwerp once more from the 
river; I wished also tp inake a sketch, and to compare 
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the view in my mind’s eye, with a beautiful painting 
by my beloved brother-in-law, the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Batty, whose memory I shall ever hold dear, for 
his amiable qualities and high accomplishments. His 
painting of Antwerp Is now in my possession, together 
with many others which I have met with, and have pur¬ 
chased from time to time, being the originals from which 
the engravings were published, in his well-known work of 
“ The Principal Cities of Europe.” 

Antwerp still, as regards its shipping, seems to be dull, 
and neglected as ever. It was in former days a great 
commercial city, one of the chief, in fact, of the north 
of Europe, and much still remains in its fine oldT)iuldmgs 
which bespeaks the opulence of its merchants in bygone 
times. The fiital blow, however, that Antwerp received 
to its commerce, was unquestionably in the last revolu¬ 
tion. 

There was something mournful to me in viewing the 
Scheldt denuded of shipping: nothing, indeed; but a 
few barges were passing up and down this noble river, 
and one solitary steamer was lying alongside the quay. 
The aspect was the same when I was last here; every 
.thing wearing the same marks of desertion. No one 
who has entered Antwerp by the rail, should omit to 
take a boat to look at the city from the river. 

The lofty spire of the cathedral is here seen to great 
advantage, pointing to the skies in all its beauty and ele¬ 
gance. Prom no other spot can a better view he ehtained 
of its general character. ♦ 

Of the many spires I have seen, there is none, I thinks 

" B 
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not eyen that of Strasburg, which equals in the exquisite 
symmetry and lightness of its architecture^ that of the 
cathedral of Antwerp, I would advise all young people 
to ascend the spire of this cathedral. I confess, I did 
not tills time, being less ambitious now of attaining giddy 
heights; hut it has heretofore been a rule with me, to go 
up to the highest point of view in all large towns, to 
ascertain their position, and many a beautiful panorama 
have I enjoyed by so doing. 

At Antwerp, the view on a clear day would be ex¬ 
tensive, over a flat country; and if it should happen 
to be somewhat obscure, a passing visiter might possibly 
be gratified with a sight similar to that described 
from the tower of the cathedral, by Evelyn in his Me¬ 
moirs. The sun,” he says, “ shone exceeding hot, 
and darted its rays without any intermission, affording 
so bright a reflection to us who were above, and had 
a fLiU prospect of both land and water about it, that I 
was entirely confirmed in my opinion of the moon being 
of some such substance as the earthly globe consists of; 
perceiving all the adjacent country at so smalL a hori¬ 
zontal distance, to represent such a light as I could 
hardly look against, save when the river and other large • 
waters within our vision appeared of a more dark and 
uniform colour, resembling those spots in the moon, 
supposed to be seas there, according to our new philo- 
sophy, and viewed by optical glasses.” 

We diied again at the Table dTIote, and went to the 
Zoological Gard&s (which are prettily laid out), and 
Lb some other gardens in the neighbourhood, belong- 
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ing to the Harmonic Society^ where a splendid band 
played some beautiful pieces of music during the evening. 

LIEGE. 

ThuTsday^ July 15.—Heat very great. 

Off by rail to Lifege, where we arrived at 1^ p.m., 
having left Antwerp about 9 a.m. The descent into 
Liige^ which is situated in a deep valley, is accom¬ 
plished by an inclined plane, down which the train 
passes, checked by ropes. 

To the Hotel dlAngUterre. Took a delightful drive 
in the evening to some gardens known as the Casino, 
from which there is a charming panorama of the sur¬ 
rounding heights, Liige being beautifully situated 
among the hills, at the junction of two rivers, the Meuse 
and Oiirthe. It is a busy manufacturing town; every 
one well employed. They are a very early people at 
Liege; and at six a.m. I found the shops open (as I 
noticed when last here), and made a purchase at that 
early hour of a clever bronze figure of a Capuchin 
friar, with a»book and torch in his hands—a lucifer- 
match holder—to which I had taken a fancy. Li&ge is 
filmous for its manufactures, which are carried out 
on an extensive scale; and there are large foundcries, 
in which heavy cannon are cast. The groat Lion, on 
the mound at Waterloo, was cast here. The surround¬ 
ing hills abound in metal, as well as in coal, so that 
every thing is close at hand; and Mr. Cockerell, the 
English engineer, has taken advantage of these pro¬ 
ducts, and turned them to goodfaccount. 
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COLOGNE. 

Friday^ July 16.—Intensely hot. By rail at 7 a.m. 
to Cologne^ where we arrived at 12^ p.m., and remained 
at the opposite side of the river^ at the BelU Vm Hotels 
tin four in the aftei^ioon. Thermometer 84 in the 
shade at three p.m. The king was dining at the Belle 
Vue. Though we did not see his majeKsty^ we got a 
glimpse of some of his generals^ decorated with orders. 

In passing through Cologne wo remarked the great 
progress which had been made^ siace last year; in the 
building of the cathedral; when finished, it bids fair to 
be one of the grandest and most imposing pieces of 
architecture in the world. I have often been at Cologne; 
but; besides the cathedral; the bridge of boats across 
the EhinC; and the view of the town from the river, I 
never discovered any thing very attractive. The portion 
of the town on the river is, perhapS; the next best 
sight. 

Cologne is strongly fortified, and could not, I think, 
be taken without some difficulty. • It is strange, that 
a place so famed for its delicious perfume, which finds 
its way to all parts of the globe, should he so abo¬ 
minably ill-savoured in itself. There are not many 
places abroad more filthy; and it is totally inexcusable, 
with a rapid river rushing through, which would carry 
off all the offensive matter and vile odours of Cologne, 
with very little trouble, and at a trifling expense. 
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DUSSELDOEF. 

Contiimed our journey to Dusseldorf, which we reached 
at afatiguing day’s work owing to the intenseheat; 

hut we took a pleasant drive in the cool of the evening, 

Dusseldorf is an agreeable town on the banks of the 
Ehine, with a beautiful park close adjoining, with many 
pleasant and shady walks. It is also a garrison-town. 

We put up at the BreidmhacKeT-liof^ an excellent 
house. Music and the Fine Arts are much cultivated 
here. Early in the morning I heard some beautiful 
church music, which some youths were practising in an 
adjoining institution. 


HANOVEE. 

Saturday, July 17.—^Weather still sultry in the ex¬ 
treme. 


-Distressful nature pants: 

The very streams look languid from afar.’^ 

K long journey by I’ail, first to Minden, situated on the 
Wescr. At Minden wc were received at the station 
with fixed bayonets, which seemed strange to peaceably 
disposed persons like ourselves. For my own part I 
sliould shudder to see, at the Great Western termmus, 
a row of police with their truncheons displayed. The 
fixed bayonets were more formidable^ Stopped half 
an hour, and got a hurried dinner at the station. 
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We arrived at Hanover at 8 p.ni.^ having left Dui?sel" 
dorf at 9 a.m. It continued intensely hot aU day. Went 
to the Hotel Royal. 

Sunday^ July 18.—To church in the morning. In 
the afternoon we drove about to the gardens and to the 
park, wliich is prettily laid out, and whore the fountains 
were playing very pleasantly; one of them throwing up 
a fine volume of water to a height of some fifty or sixty 
feet, which looked somewhat imposing, and reminded me^ 
parvis componere magna,” of the Geysers, those magni¬ 
ficent hot sin'inga in Iceland, which it has been my good 
fortune to visit, and which throw a dense column of water, 
far exceeding theae/^^^tfeaw in diameter, to an ascertained 
height of eighty feet and upwards, accompanied withdonse 
volumes of steam—one of the grandest sights in the crea¬ 
tion. Hanover is one of the most interesting old towns, 
as regards its buildings, of any I have scon on the Con¬ 
tinent. Many of the houses are of great antiquity. There 
is indeed a strange and motley group of ancient and 
modern architecture throughout the town; and some of 
the buildings ai'o of the most quaint and fantastic de¬ 
scription. Notwithstanding the beautiful paih, and the 
variety of architecture which engages tlic attention, 
Hanover appears to me to wear a dull, deserted appear¬ 
ance; yet it is one of the capitals of Europe, and wcU^ 
repays a short visit, and partioidtmly to an EngUshmm' 
Onq^peetdiarity I noticed, viz.,—paper bUuds, generally 
blue or green; and as most of the modem houses liave 
Adopted them, and the blinds arc generally drawn down 
to keep out the sun, the pffect is simply—^peculiar. In 
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the afternoon we were visited with a storm and heavy 
rain^ which to my great delight cooled the air consider¬ 
ably, and in a short space of time, 

Monday^ July 19.—Weather much cooler to-day. 
The heat has hitherto been intense beyond any thing I 
ever experienced. Wc went through the Palace, which 
is handsomely decorated, and into the plate-room, where 
there is a large collection of plate, made by the late 
king, some modern, and some of considerable antiquity, 
but all very beautiful. The floors of the Palace are 
prettily inlaid. The room in which the king died was 
pointed out to us: I believe he was very much beloved 
and respected at Hanover. That he was a kind-hearted 
man there can be no doubt; and I cannot forbear 
reminding my readers of the generous' manner in wliich 
his Majesty transmitted £500 for the relief of the 
family of poor Theodore Hook, at a time when few 
—^Wery few of those,” as the reviewer in the Quar¬ 
terly remarks, who had either profited as politicians 
by his zeal and ability, or courted him in their lofty 
circles for the fascination of his wit, were found to 
show any feeling for his unfortunate offspring ” With 
.Theodore Hook I w^as myself personally acquainted. 
I never met witlr one more full of the milk of 
human kindness ” Ho might have been a happier 
man if he had “minded not high things^” but had 
been satisfied ^ith ^^condescending (as he ever^did) 
to men of low estate,” to whom his charity literally knew 
no bounds, • 

The present King of Htaoyer is generally beloved: 
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Ms oliaraoter may, I believe, be summed up in a few 
words—amiable, virtuous, kind, and accomplished. His 
Ideas and Eeflections on the Properties of Music,” 
written when Prince George of Hanover, is a work of 
acknowledged merit, and has been favourably noticed in 
the Quarterly Review, “ as incontrovertibly establishing 
his claim to rank as the most accomplished amongst 
contemporary scions of royalty ” In the square front¬ 
ing the Palace is the Waterloo Memorial, a handsome 
pillar, 160 feet high. 

BRUNSWICK. 

Departed by train at one o’clock for Brunswick, and 
arrived there at three; put up at Da6 Deutsche Haus. 
Brunswick is a remarkably quaint old town, with innu¬ 
merable gables, high pitched roofs, and overhanging 
stories, one above another, the tops of the houses ap¬ 
proximating each other on either side, in the narrow 
streets. We took a carriage and drove about the town 
and environs. A fine obelisk is erected to the memory 
of the two Dukes of Brunswick, father and son, who 
nobly fell at Jena and Quatre-Bras. The first Duke of. 
Brunswick was mortally wounded in the battle of Jena, 
in 1808, He was Commander-in-Chief of the Prussian 
army in that terrible conflict, when no fewer than twenty 
thousand Prussians were kiUed or taken; a grape-shot 
wound in the face compelled him to be carried off the 
field, and his huwied retreat to Altona (where he was to 
have embarked for Engljind) brought on inflammation. 
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which terminated his career. His son (it is said) vowed 
eternal revenge; and certain it is^ that nine years after, 
that son fell gallantly on the field of battle at Qnatre-Bras, 
whilst charging at the head of a regiment of lancers. 
Harassed by the fire of the enemy’s batteries, attacked 
by columns of French infantry, and a large force of 
cavalry advancing upon them, it is little to be wondered 
at, that the Duke of Brunswick’s corps should have' 
fallen back as it did, in confusion, at Quatre-Bras. Put¬ 
ting himself at the head of a regiment of lancers, the 
Duke gallantly charged the French infiintry; ^^but 
these received him with such a steady front, that no im¬ 
pression was made, and the lancers retreated in confu¬ 
sion on Quatre-Braa. The Duke, perceiving that the 
enemy was too strong for him, desired his infantry to 
fall back in good order upon the same point. They 
tried to do so, but failed; for the French artillery struck 
with terrible effect among them, and the tirailleurs clos¬ 
ing in, supported by clouds of cavahy, the troops* so 
assailed lost all self-possession, and broke, They fled in 
confusion, some by Quatre-Bras, others right through 
the English regiments, which had formed on the left of 
it, and all the Duke’s exertions to stay them failed. It 
was at this moment that the gallant Duke of Bmnswick, 
while striving to arrest the flight of one of his regiments 
of infantry, received the fatal shot which terminated his 
existence. Thus, in the forty-fourth year of his age, 
the Duke of Brunswick died, as his father had died 
before him, on the fatal field of Jena.* ♦ 

* Gleig’s Story of the Battle of Waterloo, 
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The Palace of Brunswick is a handsome modem 
building, but has nothing else remarkable about it- 
In the evening we went to the Opera, a neat little 
theatre, about the size of our Olympic,’’ with an un¬ 
usually large orchestra. The opera was Pidelio,” and 
was well performed—over at nine. The chief attraction 
—a young lady from Stuttgard, who sang sweetly. We 
were received at the Opera with fixed bayonets^ as we 
had been at the Railway station at Minden; but our 
nerves were not particularly affected by it, either at one 
place or the ether. 


HARTZBURG. 

Tuesday^ July 20.—To Hartzburg in the morning 
by rail (about two hours). Got rooms at the Hotel de 
Brunsioigy close to the railway. Hartzburg, a small 
pretty village, with a pleasant little trout stream flow¬ 
ing^ through. Lost about two hours in getting a con-- 
veyanco to look at the surrounding scenery of the Hartz 
mountains. 

An agreeable drive eventually brought us to the foot of 
the Ilsenstein, a precipice about 420 feet high. Thence 
to the village of Bsenburg, which is a pleasing little spot, 
where we had lunch at the “ Rothe Florellen,” or, Red 
Trout —of which, however, we got none. 

We proceeded in the carriage some distance farther 
up the ravine, where the river Use falls, in many charm¬ 
ing little cascades, from rock to rock. On the road 
from Hartzburg a good v^ew is frequently obtained of 
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tlie Brocken, whicli rises about 3500 feet above the level 
of the sea, but has no appearance of grandeur in its 
outline. 

The scenery immediately about it, from all accounts, 
and from the little that we saw, is of a pleasing description. 
I regretted that we could not devote a day or two to 
ramble in the neighbourhood, ascend the summit, and 
watch for the Spectre of the Brochen; but this was not at 
present our object. 


MAGDBBUEa, 

Wednesdayj July 21.—We started at 10, eM route 
for Magdeburg, where we arrived at 4^ o’clock; 
having waited an hour and a half at an intermediate 
station, near which was a Caf6, in the shape of a 
Turkish kiosk. Here we had some reireshment, and came 
in for some good music, as a rehearsal was going on in the 
Summer Theatre, in the gardens. * Very hot all day. 
Put up at Magdeburg at the Stadt London, Drove 
out in the evening to look at the fortifications, and at 
the river Elbe, which flows in three different branches 
through the town. 

Thursday^ July 22.—saw a regiment exercising this 
morning between the hours of 7 and 8 a.m., at which 
time I generally get a walk before breakfast. The men 
are quicker in aU.their movements than our troops, and 
go through their exercise with greater, energy, and 
more spirit. Our soldiers appear to m<&to move more me* 
chanically, which gives the appearance of a want of life 
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and animation in all they do. I speak chiefly of the parade 
workj and am ready to admit that in point of steadiness 
they are perfect, and in the field not to be surpassed. The 
Prussians, on the contrary, however, seem to feel indivi-^ 
dually interested, and are full of animation. The helmet 
andtheshort cut firock look remarkablyweU in line. Ihope 
one day to see our Dockyard Brigade dressed like them, 
and adopt for their motto. Fro Aris et Focis,^ That 
brigade is a fine, useful body of men, and makes a cre¬ 
ditable appearance, considering aU the disadvantages 
under which it labours. The extra cost of the helmet 
would be provided for by the saving in the cloth of the 
coat, which would be considerable. For the organization 
of this valuable corps, the country is mainly indebted 
to Captain Baillie Hamilton, E.N. 

We walked to the cathedral, a splendid building; the 
interior of which is truly magnificent. The capitals of 
the columns are elaborately and beautiftdly carved; 
and there are several interesting and highly finished 
sculptured monuments. The, beauty and magnificence 
of the cathedral of Magdeburg, would alone repay a visit 
to the town. 


" BEELIN. 

Off by Hi Express train for Berlin, where we 
arrived at 3 o’clock, passing Potsdam (which we 
hope to visit). Obtained rooms at the Hotel du Nord^ in 
tJnter-den-Linde», a noble street, with avenues of lime- 
trees down the centre. ^The principal buildings and 
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statues being all concentrated here, the effect is grand. 
I strolled about^ and got a general idea of the principal 
parts of the city, which lies on the left bank of the Spree, 
—a very insignificant river, flowing through a level plain, 
on which the town is built, and eventually joining the 
Havel, which discharges itself into the Elbe. The effect of 
the '^^West End” is so grand that I am forcibly reminded 
of St. Petersburgh; but it is not to be compared with 
the Admiralty Quarter” of Petersburgh, which eclipses 
Berlin " as daylight doth a lamp,” both in grandeur 
and in the extent of its noble edifices. The equestrian 
statue of Erederick the Great, erected recently by 
Professor Eauch at Berlin, and inaugurated with great 
military pomp, may vie with that of Peter the Great at 
Petersburg; though they can scarcely be compared, 
being so entirely dissimilar. That at Berlin is, perhaps, 
the finest bronze group in the world; the pedestal, 
which is twenty-five feet high, having four equestrian 
statues at the angles; and each side of it embellished 
with figures the size of life in alto-relievo, representing 
^ the distinguished generals and most eminent statesmen 
of the period intended to be marked, which I believe 
is that of the Seven Years’ war, each in their respective 
costumes, and all supposed to be likenesses. 

The statue of Frederick the Great, seated on horse¬ 
back (wbich is exceedingly characteristic), is said to be 
upwards of seventeen feet in height; so that the whole 
group is not less than forty-two feet firom the ground. 

It is an imposing ornament to the lapital of Prussia, 
which owes all its splendour to Frederick the Great; just 
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as St. Petersburgh does to the Czar, Peter the Great. 
There is also at Berlin a fine bronze statue of Blucher, 
not far from that of Frederick the Great. At the en¬ 
trance to the museum is the beautiful bronze statue of 
the Amazon, by Professor Kiss; a copy of which was 
in the Groat Exhibition at the Crystal Palace. The 
original is indeed a most exq[uisite work of art; as 
arc also two equestrian statues on the opposite side 
of the square in front of the palace, one of which was 
presented by the Emperor of Russia. They represent 
horses in a rearing position, reined in by the figures 
which hold them. At one end of the palace is a hand¬ 
some polished marble pillar with bronze capital, sur¬ 
mounted by the Prussian eagle in gilt. 

Friday^ July 23.—Visited the palace, which is magni¬ 
ficently fitted up in the interior. The throne-room and 
ball-room surpassed any thing of the kind I had seen, 
more especially the latter, which is most elegant. Thence 
to the museum of sculpture and paintings, on the opposite 
side of the square. In front of the building stands a vase of 
polished granite, some sixty feet in circumference, worked 
out of a large block brought to Berlin firom the neigh¬ 
bourhood. H^re, too, is grandeur combined with great 
• taste. When the new part of the museum is finished, 
it will be one of the finest in Europe. No expense is 
spared to render it so. I sigh for England, when I see 
how the fine arts are every where encouraged abroad, 
at Paris, Munich, Berlin—but the Great Exhibition 
'of last year has given us a stimulus, and the effects 
of that vast and successful undertaking are now 
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ginning to be seen and felt in different parts of the 
metropolis. Under the colonnade of the museum at 
Berlin, are some frescoes which I could not appreciate: 
perhaps some will think them very superior who better 
understand them. We had the luck to see the king 
step into his carriage at the Academy of Arts, and 
to get very near to his majesty, who is a stout, plea¬ 
sant, good-hum oured-looldng man. We went to the 
Opera, to hear Der Freischutz. The music was fine, 
and the incantation scene, the perfection of Diablerie, 
The Opera is a splendid house, and beautifully decorated. 
The king’s box occupies a large space in the* centre, pro¬ 
jecting in a semicircle beyond the box tier. At the 
Opera at Brunswick, the duke’s box was on a similar 
plan. The performance began at 6-^*, and was over at 
9. I wish we could adopt the same rational hours. 

Saturday, Jidy 24.—Drove through several of the 
streets of Berlin, and to a rising piece of ground in 
the suburbs, where a handsome bronze monument, 
about sixty feet high (somewhat similar in form to 
Sir Walter Scott’s monument at Edinburgh), com¬ 
memorates the various battles fought by the Prussians. 
The view of the city from this monument is imposing, 
and makes it on that account alone worthy of a visit. 
An old Prussian soldier who had passed through six 
battles unscathed, but lost his log at Waterloo, attends 
at the monument He is a good specimen of a fine 
old” Prussian soldier, one of the olden time.” 
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CHAELOTTENBUEG. 

Droye to Charlottenburg, and walked through the 
grounds, which are pretty; and to the Mausoleum, . 
where rest the bodies of the late King and Queen. 
Two exq[uisite marble statues, reposing at full length, 
representing their Majesties, are placed within the 
building,* the roof of which is supported by handsome 
marble pillars—and the side walls are also of marble, 
obtained in the neighbourhood. It is a spot of great 
interest, anj reminded me of the mausoleum near 
Paris, in which hes the body of the Duke of Orleans, 
consigned to an early grave. 

Both are sanctuaries of simple grandeur, designed 
with judgment, feeling, and refined taste. The marble 
figures of the late King and Queen are by Professor 
Eauch, and are very chaste and beautiful. 

On our way, we observed on the road two or three 
storks’ nests with the birds sitting on them, keep¬ 
ing a sharp look-out. Perched at the very top of 
the trees in the avenue, they looked odd enough, and 
reminded me of my friend Captain Penny’s '^Crow’s 
nest” on the topgallant mast-head of the “Lady Frank¬ 
lin,” when in the Arctic Seas. We dined at the Table 
d’Hote, and in the evening went to some gardens not 
far from the Brandenburg Gate, where there were 
performers vocal and instrumental. Many young 
people were present, and officers of various regiments 
in their different uniforms. The gardens belong to 
M, Kroll, and are much frequented. The house has 
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several saloons^ one of which I think surpasses in size 
and splendour any saloon of the description I have ever 
seen. It would hold many hundreds of people; and 
when filled with company, and lit up, must certainly 
look remarkably fine. The Brandenburg Gate is a , 
triumphal arch, on the top of which stands a war 
chariot drawn by four horses, the same which Buona¬ 
parte took to Paris, where it remained many years; 
but was afterwards recovered by the Prussians, and 
replaced on the gateway where it now stands. This^ 
it will be remembered, was the chariot on which 
the celebrated pun was made upon Napoleon,— 
est Napoleon? le Charlatan— Vattend^^ it having been 
intended to place a statue of the Emperor in the 
car. 

Sunday^ J%dy 25.—We attended church. It is 
entered directly from the hotel at which wc were stay¬ 
ing. The Bishop of Jerusalem preached an impressive 
sermon. 


POTSDAM. 

• In the afternoon we went by rail to Potsdam (being 
limited to time), and saw the Palace, fitted up in the 
old style, just as it was left by Frederick the Great. 

Some of the fountains were playing, but not to their 
usual height. Still they were pleasing; and the sun 
shining bright on the spray formed a beautiful rainbow, 
which we gazed upon with our backi to the sun—u 
sight I have often enjoyed, by*placing myself in a simi- 
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lar relative position when viewing large falls of water 
in mountainous countries. The gardens of Sans Souci 
are neatly laid out. There is not much to see in the 

New Palace ’ (as it is still called)^ except a hand¬ 
some vase presented by the Emperor of Eussia, one 
or two fine pictures, and a saloon fitted up with 
shells and specimens of mineralogy. There is also 
a bath-room, supposed to be in exact imitation of the one 
at Pompeii, and in it are two statues, said to have 
been found among the ruins of the latter place. We 
dined at the station, and returned by train in the 
evening. Ihie journey occupies about three quarters 
of an hour each way. Upon the whole I was dis¬ 
appointed with Potsdam: so much is said about it, 
that I certainly expected to see something not to be 
surpassed either in elegance or in grandeur 5 in my 
opinion it can boast of neither one nor thet other, 
and, if it were not for its interesting associations, 
would not repay the trouble of a visit. But there is 
a fine church in Potsdam, which gives an air of great 
importance to the place—^the dome being of the moat 
beautiful proportions. 

So much for Potsdam. And now we shall speedily • 
quit Berlin en route for other cities, which I trust may 
prove less noisy than BerUn; for anything to equal the 
incessant rattling of vehicles, day and night, I never 
experienced : the noise of Piccadilly, Oxford Street, or 
Holbom, is nothing to it. The former is bad enough 
at night. A friend of mine, a sailor, who hired a 
lodging in Piccadilly, told me he was constantly jump- 
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ing out of bed at night as the cabs rattled by, dream¬ 
ing it was coming on to blow fresh, and that he would 
have to take in sail ! He had, however, but just 
•returned from an unusually lengthened cruise in the 
Pacific, and up into Behring Straits. 

/ DEESDEN. 

Monday^ July 26.—Left Berlin by 7 a. m. train for 
Dresden, the capital of Saxony, where we arrived at 
12|, and went to the Victoria Hotel, On approaching 
Dresden the country begins to undulate a little. Before 
this all had been a dead level. Indeed the whole sur¬ 
face we had traversed, from Ostend to Dresden (except 
about Liege), may be called one vast plain of many hun¬ 
dred miles in extent, stretching to the Baltic, and 
broken only by,the Hartz range of mountains. 

We visited the gallery of pictures—one of the finest 
collections I have seen; but, of course, could only glance 
over them. It would take weeks to study them, which 
would not have answered our present pur];)ose. We 
drove through the town. It contains nothing remark- 
al)le in the way of buildings, though many are of great 
antiquity. But there are one or two large and hand¬ 
some churches. The theatre is likewise a fine building, 
and a new museum is in progress, which will be hand¬ 
some when completed; and the gallery of pictures 
in Dresden will hereafter be removed to it. A plea¬ 
sant walk surrounds the town, commencing with a 
^ght of steps on the left bank of the Elbe, over 
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which arc two hridges^ one of them being q^te 
modem. 

In our drive we passed the palace of Prince Puclder 
Muskau, who became notorious in England for a book • 
of travels he published—no one, I believe, having 
heard much of him before or since, I observed at 
Dresden a marked difference in the appearance of the 
soldiers, who have very little martial look about them. 

In Prussia, and particularly at Berlin, every thing of 
course is military; the town is filled with troops, I 
sometimes pitied both officers and men, especially the 
former, as they could not walk fifty yards through the 
streets without having to return as many salutes, 

Tuesday, July 27,—We visited the armoury, which 
contains an extensive and beautiful collection of ancient 
armour, with groups of grpa warriors, “ fierce and 
strong,” armed cap-a-pie, and mounted on their war- 
horscs, some in tilting attitude, mth their heavy lances 
pointing at each other’s breast, scorning 

“ To yield a step for death or life 
and waiting only for the signal:— 

Forward, brare champions, to the fight! 

Sound trumpets ! God defend the right.” 

Prom thcncc we went to the Green Yaults (as they 
are called); for what reason I know not. They contain 
a charming coUlotion of works of art of the last two or 
three centuries; some ®f the most exquisite gems of 
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vert\L imaginable, and each with a room set apart for 
them—one for carvings in ivory, another for wood, a 
third for silver ornaments, &c., and the jewel room, 
. with the king’s jewels. Any description of such things 
would be next to impossible—suffice it to say, that they 
are both ^^rich and rare.” We went into the church 
formerly belonging to the Eoman Catholics. It is a fine 
building; but the inhabitants of Dresden are Protes¬ 
tants, and the church therefore is empty on most days. 
I regretted that time did not admit of our visiting any 
of the porcelain manufactures in the neighbourhood of 
Dresden; but having inspected them at Sevres last 
year, and more than once gone carefully through 
the earthenware operations at Worcester, I consoled 
myself by thinking I should not have acquired any more 
knowledge, however much I might have been amused 
and gratified. By rail at one o’clock to Potzscha. The 
rail runs on the left bank of the Elbe, just above the 
river. The formation of the sand cliffs, lying in hori¬ 
zontal layers, is well seen on the opposite side, and 
affords a good study for the geologist. 

SAXON SWITZERLAND. 

At Potzscha crossed the river Elbe, which outs through 
the chain of mountains dividing the kingdom of Saxony 
from Bohemia, and called Das Erz Gebirg and Rieaen 
Gebirg. Took a delightful walk through what may be 
called the heart of Saxon Switzerland, to fhe Rock of Bas- 
tei, from which a splendid view is obtained, not to be 
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surpassed in any scenery of a similar nature. Rocks of 
every kind, -witk abundance of wood, and the Elbe 
winding its serpentine course at a depth of some 800 
feet below us. Many of the rocks we passed in our. 
walks through the Ottowalder Ground, much resemble 
those at Tunbridge Wells in their general character, 
though higher and more grand. Passing the ^^Devil’a 
Kitchen,” we walked as far up the ravine as ^^Daa 
Thor” (the gate), where some large fragments of rock 
have formed an arch overhead. 

From Bastei (where we dined) we took a carriage, 
and after a drive of two hours, through scenery of a 
beautiful description, arrived at half-past eight at 
Schandau in light marching order, having sent on our 
heavy baggage by rail to the station, on the opposite 
side • of the river. Got rooms at the Post-house, 
Forsthaus. Some of the views obtained were ex¬ 
tremely fine, especially on the road from the Bastei 
to Schandau, from the highest point of which a most 
extensive prospect is obtained, embracing in point of 
fact—^in a bird’s-eye view—^the whole of Saxon Swit¬ 
zerland. Among the many remarkable rocks rising into 
the air, and clad with pines, the Konigstein (on which 
stands a fortress) and Lilienstein are pre-eminently 
conspicuous. On our left was a long range of rock 
called the Brant, I beHeve on account of its having been 
once on fire, when the timber was to a great extent 
destroyed. I must not omit to mention another point 
.of view—that from the Wahl Rock, which it would be dif¬ 
ficult to describe properly. It looks into a valley of huge 
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rocks, of all imaginable shapes, many entirely denuded. 
From hence is a fine echo, almost eq^ual to that at 
the seven churches at Glendalough :— 

By that lake whose gloomy shore 

Skylark never warbles o’er.” 

Verses which the celebrated guide, Winder, is wont to re¬ 
cite line for line, and each of which is distinctly echoed 
from the opposite mountains. My friend, Mr. Weld, teUs 
me that he passed three or four weeks in Saxon Swit¬ 
zerland this last summer, and that it quit& repaid him. 
He describes the walks and rides as most enchanting and 
the country abounding in trout-streams for the dis¬ 
ciples of Isaac Walton. I, too, should have liked to 
dwell upon this lovely spot; but rigid are the rules of 
office, and two months was all I had to call my own. 
My object now was to amuse myself as I beat could, and 
to see as much as possible in a short time, by rail and 
road. To explore the beauties of Saxon Switzerland, 
dive into the recesses of the Hartz mountains, and climb 
the Brocken, is one thing; but to take a great sweep 
round the continent of Europe, to visit most of its 
capitals, and to get a superficial glance of the whole, is 
another. The latter was solely my object; and having 
previously visited many of the localities through which 
we passed—some more than once—and being familiarly 
acquainted with them, it was only when I came to such 
spots as Saxon Switzerland and the Brocken range— 
and to such cities as Vienna, Venice^ &o.—^that I felt 
te^ret to take at present hut a cursory glance, in-t 
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dulging however in the fallaoious hope, that I might one 
day be my owa master, free from the trammels of office, 
to go where I please, and stay as long as it might suit me. 

Wednesday^ July 28.—^XJp early, recrossed the Elbe 
to the station at Krippen on the opposite bank, and 
off by the train at 8 a.m. for Prague, stopping at 
Bodenbach in Bohemia, on the Austrian frontiers, for 
about half an hour, to examine luggage, which was 
done in a civil courteous manner, and occasioned but 
little delay. Here the scenery undergoes a change, 
the hills receding, and losing their precipitous charac¬ 
ter, but still very beautiful. The rail continues to run 
along the left bank of the Elbe, audit is really a pleasing 
railway trip; the river being enlivened with numerous 
boats and lengthy rafts floating down the stream. The 
rail follows the winding of the river nearly the whole 
journey to Prague, where we arrived at about 2 p.m. 

PEAGUE, 

Prague is remarkable for the number of its sharp, 
needle-pointed spires, and is beautifully situated oU 
the river Moldau, which, taking its rise in the ohaiu 
of moimtains that separate Bohemia from Bavaria, 
flows with many tributaries into the Elbe through 
Saxony. We got rooms at the Hotel de Saxe with 
Nsome difficulty, drove about the town and environs 
in the evening, and visited the Museum, where there 
is an excellent c?2)llection of minerals, birds, &c,, and 
of natural history in general. There is also a collec- 
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tion of paintings at Prague, but they were undergoing 
re-adjustment in the rooms, and we could not see 
them. I have no hesitation in saying, that (with the 
exception of its beautiful situation) I was greatly 
disappointed with Prague, the capital of Bohemia; 
and, as it may be considered heresy to say so, I am 
rejoiced to learn from so good an authority as Mr, Weld 
that he was no less so. 

Thursdayy July 29.—Went out for a morning walk, 
and saw a regiment of Hungarians (Austrian army), 
with their tight blue pantaloons and high^lows, wliich 
they usually wear. They were returning from exer¬ 
cise. The place, beiog in a state of siege, was filled 
with troops, whose presence appeared to create no 
discontent. I took a walk on the ramparts, which 
surround a great part of the town and form a pleasant 
promenade; and in the afternoon we visited the Jew's’ 
synagogue, a most curious and interesting old build¬ 
ing, said to have been erected in the sixth centuxy 
—also their burial-ground, which is a very singular spot, 
with innumerable solid head-stones heaped together. 
I think I never saw so many hustled one upon ano- 
ther^—a perfect forest; and it is curious to reflect 
upon the countless thousands whose bones have found 
their last resting-place in that small spot. I remem¬ 
ber once being much struck with the register of 
deaths and burials in a very small churchyard, 
in a small village, in Oxfordshire. Being desirous 
to ascertain the interment of a sonswwhat celebrated 
character in English historv some hundred years ago 
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(the Earl of Rochester)^ I inquired if they had 
the registers. The books were placed in my hands. 
Hundreds upon hundreds had gone to their rest 
in that sacred spot^ enclosed by a few stone walls, 
which^ with a few mounds, were all that marked the 
little acre which held them. 

I like tkat ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 

The hnrial-ground God’s Acre.”-- 

No one should omit to visit the Jews’ synagogue 
and burial-ground. I learn jfrom Mr. Erach, with 
respect to the synagogue of Prague, that the Jews, 
having fougfit the heathens under Boleslaus II., were 
rewarded with permission to build their synagogue soon 
after the public adoption of Christianity in the year 996. 

In the burial-ground we were struck vrith the num¬ 
ber of small stones, pebbles, pieces of tiles, &c., 
placed on the tops of the head-stones, just as children 
might lodge them in our ovm churchyards—hut these 
were so numerous, and so carefully deposited, that 
there was evidently some religious feeling connected 
with it. On referring the question to Mr. Drach, I 
find that the custom of placing a stone at the grave 
of a fnend, paTent, &c., is merely a memorial of their 
survivors having visited the sacred spot. This gentleman 
further observes, that persons who committed suicide, or 
had died before incurring legal punishment to which they 
had been sentenced, had stones thrown on their coflSn 
or grave as a sort of expiation, in a country where 
stoning was a capital punishment; hut throwing 
stones under any other circumstances was condemned 
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by the Jews as Paganism^ it being customary to throw 
stones at the image of Hermes, of Mercmry—Ha-sorch 
Eben Tmerkules so he abodato/’—He who throws a 
stone to Mercury worships him. In the Jewish Ritual 
a singular practice exists to this day, of burning a 
candle in the room where a corpse has been laid, and 
that for many days; and placing a basin of water and 
a towel, under the strange supposition that the Manes 
of the departed may wish to purify. I need not say 
that any thing so outrageously absurd is scouted by 
the intelligent Jews of the present generation, and 
some effort has been made by the public to expunge 
so gross an absurdity from their Ritual^ but with no 
effect, as many still hold to the superstition, and 
delight I suppose, stare super antiquas vias^^ It is on 
a par with the untutored savages, who place spears 
and armour beside the bodies of their dead, thinking 
they may require them in the chase. The synagogue 
at Prague is in the Jews* quarter of the town, but 
diffiordt to find. Kings have visited both, and the 
Emperor Nicholas was the last who did so. 

• There are some good streets in Prague, but few public 
buildings to attract notice. We proceeded by rail to¬ 
wards Vienna, starting at 3 p.m. for Bohn Triibau, where 
we proposed remaining the night to break the long 
journey. It was a single line of rails: we travelled 
fast, and the stoppages were few and short. The day 
before we had not fared so well. The carriages are 
constructed with a passage through the whole of them, 
and are entered at the ends instead of the sides, after. 
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the American plan. We arrived at Bblin Triihau at 
9 p.m. The few last stages took us through some 
beautiful scenery of fine fir-clad hiUs^ through which 
the rail winds its course in more curves than I had 
ever seen, and consequently we went at a slow pace. 
At Bohn Triibau we emerged, to our disappointment, 
from the beautiful scenery which we had been enjoying 
so much. There is a junction at this spot, and it 
is a convenient place to select to divide the long 
journey. Single line aU the way. 

Friday^ July 30,—The next morning I took an early 
stroll, tracing a charming little trout stream to its 
source, where the water bubbles up, clear as crystal, at 
the foot of a hill. It was a very hot day, the sun 
shining brilliantly, with its piercing rays darting from 
a clear blue sky, unbroken by a cloud. 

I passed two young women at their morning toilet in 
the stream: washing and arranging their hair, which they 
fastened up, aU wet as it was, with a silk handkerchief 
soaking wet. The sun would doubtless soon dry their 
handkerchiefs—and their brains too, I should have 
thought; but the peasantry expose themselves to the 
fiercest rays of the sun with no other covering than a light 
handkerchief, and I have often seen the men with nothing 
to protect their heads. Walked through several fields, 
where beautiful winged butterflies were settling on 
the wild-flowers in great numbers, enjoying the glorious 
sun, which shone, as I have said, without a cloud to 
intercept its splendour. The weather was, in truth, 
very fine, though intensely hot; indeed we have had 
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nothing but the finest weather since starting on our 
tour. 


BRUN. 

We left Bohn Triibau by train at 11 a.m., and 
stopped at Brun (which we reached at 2^ o’clock) for 
half an hour, and had some luncheon. Brun appears 
a place of some importance, and a manufacturing town. 
Latterly, I observed we had a double line of rail 
Women in great numbers were working* on the rail, 
and doing the hard work of navvies, (This happens, 
I suppose, from keeping up a large army.) They 
were also employed building houses, &c. I never saw 
this in any other country I have visited. Whilst at 
work in the broiling sun, they cover their faces with 
handkerchiefs, leaving nothing visible but the eyes 
peeping out—a great advantage to some who have 
nothing but bright eyes to attract one; a pair of which, 
I remarked, were very piercing; but I have no idea 
what the remainder of the young “navvy’s” features 
were like. I observed that the Prussian and Austrian 
employ is on the railways salute the trains as they pass 
tout au militaire, both being under military govern¬ 
ment. These Austrian railway porters are uncommonly 
well set up, and really have a soldier-like look- They 
all wear fierce moustaches. 

The crops every where in the countries we have passed 
through appeared remarkably fine, aifd the greater part 
of the harvest was already cu*t, and carried* 
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VIENNA. 

We arrived at Vienna at and proceeded to the 
Golden Lamb, On approaching Vienna a railway 
bridge crosses the Danube, which is here a noble 
river. It seems strange that the city should not have 
been built nearer to that spot. 

Saturday^ July 31.—^Drove about the town sight¬ 
seeing. Vienna is a splendid city, giving the idea of 
great opulence, although in point of fact it has but one 
fine street of« great width. Every thing is, neverthe¬ 
less, in grand style. The principal objects of attraction 
we saw were the tombs of the emperors, which are in 
vaults. The monumental sarcophagi, in which their 
bodies are now quietly inumed,” are most beautiful, 
being elaborately worked in bronze. Some statues by 
Canova—one, a monument in one of the chmrches, 
very grand; another, Hercules slaying the Centaur, in 
a temple in one of the gardens- 

There is at Vienna a splendid gallery of paintings by 
the old masters, and some by modem artists. Paid a 
visit to the Emperoris stables, which, when full, will hold 
six hundred horses. There were several in the stalls, and 
all fine animals, well kept, well fed, and well groomed; 
state carriages and other vehicles innumerable: the 
whole display being quite equal to that in our own, 
Eoyal Mews. 

The cathedral at Vienna is an ancient building, very 
grand, inside and ^ut. The Treasury is another place 
vre visited, where, amongst other valuable things, the 
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crown jewels are kept; but there was such a mob of 
people, and it was so hot, that we were soon satisfied, 
and glad to quit the place without setting eyes upon 
one-third part of the treasures. 

In the afternoon we took a drive to the Prater, the 
Hyde Park of Vienna, which in the month of May is 
thronged with equipages, horsemen, and pedestrians. 
But now all the fashionable world were absent from the 
town. 

In the evening went to the Opera. The Prophhte was 
performed—as splendid a spectacle as I have ever seen 
on the stage. One or two of the scenes were magnifi¬ 
cent. They could not well be excelled in scenic 
representation. The music and singing, as might be 
expected, first rate; the whole indeed is as grand an 
Opera as it is possible to conceive. No halitul at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, or at Co vent Garden, could have 
desired better performance. The orchestra is unrivalled. 

Sunday^ August 1.—Opposite our hotel, in front of a 
cafe are numerous oleanders in full bloom, and many 
people seated at their little tables sipping their coffee, 
readmg the paper, and perhaps settlmgthe affairs of the 
.nation. 

I was generally up at 6 a.m., and on looking out of my 
window, the seats at the cafe were always occupied. 
They are a very early people at Vienna, as every where 
else on the Continent, and the vehicles are rattling about 
at 4 a.m. Yet they do not appear to be particularly 
early in going to bed. We attended m'^ming service at 
the ambassador’s, and in the afternoon drove to 
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SCHOENBRUN, 

the Versailles of Vienna, and the summer residence of 
the Emperor. The gardens are very pleasant to walk 
in, and the esplanade of the palace is perhaps one of the 
finest in Europe. On a rising slope of ground stands a 
sort of temple called the Belvidere, from the top of which 
a magnificent panorama presents itself, and Vienna is seen 
to much advantage, extending over a great surface of 
ground. 

Close to the palace is a cafe, where we dined. Nu¬ 
merous well-dressed parties were there, and some of the 
elite. An excellent band played many pleasing airs. 
At about 8 o’clock we came away. The road was lite¬ 
rally swarming with one moving mass of human beings; 
some on foot, and some in vehicles of every description, 
each on their way home, like so many bees to their 
hives. The whole town go out of town apparently on 
the Sunday, and all the cafiSa on the roadside are 
thronged. It had the appearance of a great fair. 
Mounted police kept the road clear. Every one appeared 
to be orderly and weU conducted^ and all to be enjoying 
themselves. 

Monday^ August 2.—Took a long drive to-day, first to 
a spot called Bruhl, where we wall^ed to a fine old ruin 
of a castle, and afterwards to Laxembnrg, a summer 
residence of the Emperor, where there is a modern-built 
castle, on the plan of one of those of ancient times, and 
into which have been collected many remnants and re- 
licsfirom the old ruined castles in that neighbourhood. 
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TLey are both beautiful spots^ especially the former, 
where the scenery is lovely. 

On an elevated spot south of the town, stands a 
stone cross, from whence a fine view is obtained of 
Vienna. We found everything tranquil at Vienna; 
nothing to indicate discontent. The streets \^ere filled 
with people, all apparently intent upon their usual voca¬ 
tion and pursuits, and the shops well stored wdth goodly 
merchandise. The art of dress is evidently not ne¬ 
glected here; and probably there is no city in Europe 
where there will be seen ladies more elegantly attired. 
It is altogether a fascinating place. 

THE DANUBE TO MELK. 

On Thescfay, August 3, we were off at 5 a.m., and 
started by the steamer at 7, up the Danube. She was 
absolutely crowded with people, not less than five or six 
hundred persons on board; the fore part of the vessel 
being the most crammed. There was a motley group and 
a variety of costume, as may be supposed. Some poor 
fellows, labourers, were lying on the deck fast asleep, 
•and nothing seemed to disturb their repose—^not even the 
sun, wliich was scorching them, nor the passengers 
who walked over them. In the after part of the ves¬ 
sel the passengers were fortunately not so numerous. 
They were ’apparently of all nations except our own; we 
seemed to be the only English on board. There was but 
one person in the after part in any wa^ remarkable in 
his appearance. This was a gentleman with a pair of 

B 
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fiery-red mustaches, which, I do not exaggerate in 
stating, hung from six to eight inches down, on either 
side, from the upper lip, and were very bushy into the bar¬ 
gain. He was further remarkable for having an infinity of 
rings on every finger. I was disappointed with the 
scenery on the banks of the Danube, which only becomes 
attractive on approaching a place called Melk^ where we 
landed at 5 p.m. There is here a tery large monastery 
of Benedictines, and, one of the finest churches attached 
to it that I have any where seen on the Continent. 
It is worth^a long journey to visit it; and the view 
from the monastery,, which stands on a rock rising 
immediately above the ^^dark-rolling” Danube, is one 
of the most beautiful that can be imagined. The first 
part of the voyage, as I have said, possesses little or 
no interest; but the latter part, towards Melk and 
beyond to Linz, as I am infbi'med, is uncommonly 
fine, the river contracting considerably, and the rocks 
rising precipitously, well clad with firs. 

There were numerous rafts descending the river, 
which flows with fearful rapidity, even now, low as it 
is—and on some of them were several horses embarked. 
As the steamer passed these rafts, the waves, knocked up. 
by her, set them rocking, and the horses too. These 
rocking-horses not being of wood gave the boatmen some 
trouble, as might be judged by their angry gestures and- 
loud gesticulations on passing.. The river is at present 
unusually low, and in many parts entirely dry, and the* 
navigable channel shallow and intricate. 

, Wednesday^ August 4.-y-Having left the steamer, and' 
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slept at Melkj we proceeded by the road to Linz at 6^a.m. 
Scenery beautiful; on our left a fine range of mountains, 
rising in many shapes in the distance to a height, perhaps, 

. of about 3000 or 4000' feet. The road was in good order. 
We stopped at Amstein to lunch. The whole of the 
country we are now passing through is Austria proper. 
Dined, at Enns, a small town, with a curious old tower 
in the centre. 

I observed that at sunset here, as elsewhere in these 
parts, the curfew tolls the knell of parting day,” and 
every person takes off his hat during the :^ew minutes 
the beU is sounding, and utters, I presume, a prayer, 

LINZ, ON THE DANUBE. 

Arrived late, 10 p.m., at Linz, and had some difiiciilty 
in getting housed; but we found rooms at last at the 
BaireBohen Hof, The range of mountains which wc had 
seen on our left, present a noble appearance between 
Enns and Linz. It proved a long journey from Mclk; 
any thing is better than passing a night in a steamer 
with 500 or 600 persons pn board, and with no accom¬ 
modation. We lost, however, some of tlie fine scenery 
of the Danube, but saw Melk, and the scenery on the 
road in exchange; and consoled ourselves by thinking, 
that as the evening was drawing in, wc should not have 
seen much of the fine scenery of the Danube, and we 
were, moreover, too tired to enjoy it. 

Landing at Melk was an experimdht, and it was' 
questionable whether the postmaster could supply 
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either carriage or horses, .and whether we should be 
able to get them further on, as the road is seldom 
trayelled. W e fortunately succeeded in getting a vehicle 
that held togetherj which is all I can say of it, and horses 
to drag it. 

Thursday^ August 5.—Linz is prettily situated on the 
Danube. 

It has no other attraction, that I could discover, than 
its site. The town is dirty and disagreeable. The 
river is crossed by a wooden bridge, of frail construction, 
wliich shakes much as vehicles pass over. The head¬ 
dress of the peasant girls, at Linz and in the neighbour¬ 
hood, struck my fancy—black silk handkerchief drawn 
tight over the head, and streaming down over the shoul¬ 
ders, with a pretty face under it (and there are many 
to be seen), has a pleasing appearance. The old saying, 
is almost a proverb, Linz formoaa puellis,”—a place 
remarkable for pretty girls. 

There seem to be but few of our countrymen at pre¬ 
sent travelling in this part of the Continent. During 
the whole of our journey we scarcely met with any, and 
found none either at Vienna or .Linz—^not even one, as I 
have said, could I detect in the crowded steamboat.- 
The same remark applies to Hanover, Brunswick, and 
Prague. The north of Germany, in fact, did not appear 
to be a frequented route this summer. The stream, I 
suppose, is chiefly setting towards Chamonni; Mr. Albert 
Smith having probably turned the current in that direc¬ 
tion, and filled ^hem with the ardour of an ascent of Mont 
Blanc —a matter of more fatigue thanrisk, asihave learned 
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from several who have gone up, the dangers being 
generally somewhat exaggerated. For the turn of the tide 
we owe him a debt of gratitude; not liking to encoun¬ 
ter the stream, as I have freq^uently done on the Rhine, 
where Regent Street may be said to be let loose in the 
summer months, and where one has to rush from house 
to house to get rooms. I am better pleased to meet 
the natives of the countries we are passing through, 
who are, for the most part, affable, courteous, and of 
good manners. 

At 10^ a.m, we started from Linz, eii n^uU towards 
Ischl. There is a tramway part of the distance, and 
passenger-carriages are di’awn on rails by horses'; but we 
preferred a carriage and the road. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the range of mountains towards which we 
are approaching. The forms are very fine, and parti¬ 
cularly that of an abrupt rock called Traunstcin. 

Lunched, svh tegminefagi^ at the small village of Lam- 
bach—through wliich the river Traun flows in a beautiful 
stream. On nearer approach to the mountains, I consi¬ 
dered them from 2000 to 3000 feet in height. On the 
road to Gmunden we passed the Falls of the Traun, which 
is a fine shoot of water on a small scale. The river is 
diverted from its course through a narrow channel, to 
turn some mills, and also to enable boats to shoot past 
the falls. We saw one pass down, just as a canoe is 
steered down the rapids in America—every thing de¬ 
pending upon the skill and steady nerve of the steersman; 
the slightest indecision would be immediate destruction. 
The shoot of water I estimatc(> at about ten or twelve 
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•miles an hour, certainly not leas. The latter part of 
onr drive to Gmnnden was most beautiful* 

GMUNDEN. 

Arrived at Gmondcn at about six pan., and got rooms 
at the Golden Ship, 

Gmunden is a small village, prettily situated at the 
end of the small lake, Evcnsec, where the river Traun 
flows out of it. The lake is eight or ten miles in extent, 
hemmed injjby the rocky hills and mountains, the base 
of which is partly clothed with verdure, and some of the 
hills to their very summit. 

EVENSEE: ISCHL. 

Friday^ August 6.—^Left Gmunden at seven a.m., in the 
steamboat which traverses the lake, and in an hour 
reached the opposite end, and landed at the village of 
Evensee. The lake, however, besides bearing that 
name, is called the Gmundensee, and the Traunscc; the 
latter being the more appropriate, as the river Traun 
flows through it. Nothing can exceed the beauty of thier 
lovely little lake. I have always considered small lakes, 
with high hills or niountains on eitibier side, far more 
beautiful and picturesque than those on a grander 
ecale. 

‘ We took a carriage, and in two hours reached Isehl, 
following the Traun the whole way, through ohanning 
scenery. 
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We only remained an hour at Ischl, a spot famed for 
its mineral waters, and in which there is nothing worthy 
of note except its site; but the excursions from it, in 
oil directions, must be delightful. We proceeded on 
our way toward Salzburg, continuing to pass through 
the finest scenery; and along the, side of an azure 
lake, blue as the Ehone as it flows out of the lake 
of Greneva, we reached St, Grilgen, at the head of 
it, in three hours. The lake bears the name of St. 
Gilgen. Continued our journey to Salzburg, skirt¬ 
ing the lake of Fuschl, which is the last of these 
beautiful sheets of water. The roads are excellent, 
but hilly. 


SALZBUEG. 

Arrived at Salzburg at eight p.m. Our driver drove 
well, and exerted himself to the ritmost in jumping up 
and down incessantly, to fix the drag. I never saw a 
man go through greater exertion; it was painful to wit¬ 
ness it. Wo went to the ArcMuhe Charles Hote2y 
Ex-zherzog Carl, I was at Salzburg in 1840 with Mr. 
Graham, twelve years ago, although it seems hut the 
other day that wo were there together. 

Satwday^ August 7.—^It rained nearly all night, and is 
pouring down this morning—the first wet morning wc 
have had. There is little to be seen at Salzburg. Its aituar. 
tion on tlie Salza, which flows into the Inn at no great 
distance jfrom where the river, enterS the Danube, is 
certainly beautiful; but thm is not much to admire 
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in the town, except the cathedral, which is a noble 
building. The fountain, with four sea-horses spouting 
water from their mouths and nostrils, is fine. There is also 
a statue erected to Mozart worth looking at. The rain 
prevented our going to the bishop’s garden, and crossing 
the bridge, from whence there is a splendid view, 
which I saw on my former visit. The fortress rises finely 
above the town, on a precipitous rock. 

UNKEK 

1^ 

r' 

Started at 11 a.m. towards Innsbruck. On leaving 
Salzburg the road passes through a tunnel in the rook, 
at each end of which a handsome gate is hewn out 
of the stone. We stopped at Eeichenhalle. There 
are some salt-works stretching across the valley, wliich 
is surrounded by lofty mountains. The weather having 
cleared up, we greatly enjoyed our drive tlirough several 
mountain gorges and much sublime scenery, continuing 
all the way to Unken, a small village in the midst of the 
mountains, where we arrived in three hours, and took 
up our quarters. 

Sunday^ August 8.—enjoyed, as usual, my early 
morning walls before breakfast, and met many of the 
peasantry on thein way to church, strangely dressed— 
the long-skirted, short-waisted coats, numerous buttons, 
and knee breeches, strongly reminding me of the Norwe¬ 
gian peasantry. The women have generally hats, much 
the same as thol^e worn in Wales; and both men and 
women rejoice in crimson ambrellas. For the last two 
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or three days I have noticed many a memento mori^^ in 
the shape of little paintings on boards, representing acci¬ 
dents. These are common in all Eoman Catholic coun¬ 
tries, but particularly so in the Tyrol. There was one 
yesterday in a little chapel, which the parents had 
erected to record the loss of their son, who perished in 
an avalanche* The figures are often represented in pur- . 
gatory, and the passers-by are invited to pray for them. 
As specimens of the fine arts, they are not brilliant by 
any means. In the afternoon we took a delightful walk 
in the beautiful vaUey and on the hill-sides^and obtained 
a fine view of the majestic rocky mountains which sur¬ 
round the village of Unken. In this locality there are 
some of the best views for a landscape painter that can 
be imagined; and it would, I think, repay Mr. West 
to take a run into these parts, though the scenery is not, 
of course, on so grand a scale as that of Norway; his 
faithful and beautiful representations of which have 
ranked him amongst the first artists in Europe. 

EATTENBEEG. 

Monday^ Anguet 9.—^We left Unken at 6^ a.m., 
having had a good day’s rest in a clean neat post 
station, and enjoyed the beautiful scenery of the locality. 
Went as far as Eattenbcrg, a curious pld town upon 
the river Inn, which flows rapidly through. There 
are two ruins of castles on the heights immediately 
above the town. A good bridge of three arches (the 
piers of stone) is thrown ac?ross the river. The whole 
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of the drive to-day has been through fine mountaia 
ranges. 


INNSBRUCK. 

Tuesday^ August 10.—Again started at 6^ a.ra. for 
Innsbruclcj where we arrived at two p.m. The morning 
was wetj hut it cleared off in the afternoon. The clouds, 
which were low, and enveloped the sides of the moun¬ 
tains, gradually lifted, and enabled us to obtain a view of 
the rich vallejjr and sloping sides, dotted with numerous 
houses, viUas, and hamlets, together with spires of 
churches all white as snow, rising out of the rich ver¬ 
dure, and forming a pleasing contrast. Twelve years 
ago I was at Innsbruck with the friend whom I 
have already mentioned—it has been greatly improved 
since then. The river Inn is now crossed by a handsome 
suspension bridge; the best sort of bridge for rivers 
which overflow their banks, and sweep every thing before 
them, as freq[uently happens with the Inn, and which I 
experienced in some spots on my former visit to the 
Tyrol, and last year at Interlaken. A handsome build¬ 
ing has been erected for the museum, which we went 
througlo. It contains an interesting coUection of various 
things, but chiefly of pictures. These, however, are of 
no great merit, except some very spirited cartoons 
by a Tyrolese artist. There are also specimens in 
natural history, mostly of a local character—such as the 
minerals of the Tyrol, birds of the Tyrol, butterflies, bo¬ 
tanical specimens, &c.; als© a few of the guns used by the 
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Tyrolese in the war, mounted on their carriages, which 
were strapped on the backs of the peasantry, and so 
transported over the mountains—the weight being about 
80 lbs. 

A handsome new street has been bliiltj and public 
walks have been laid out, which I do not remember to 
have seen on my former visit. Eevisited fhe Emperor 
Maximilian’s tomb, and was again charmed with its exqui¬ 
site marble tableaux by Colin. It is impossible to 
conceive any thing more beautifully worked, more 
artistically designed, or more elaborate. ^On either side 
stand several large statues in bronze, one of which 
(Arthur, king of England) is exceedingly fine. I weU 
remember being enchanted with it when here before. 
It is one of the moat graceful statues I ever set eyes 
on. There is also a fine monumental statue of Hofer, 
whose memory is justly cherished throughout the Tyroh 
This remarkable man, who fought so gallantly in defence 
of his country, and forfeited his life for it, was an inn¬ 
keeper in one of the valleys of the Tyrol; and at the 
age of forty took up arms against the united forces of 
France and Bavaria, himself taking command of the 
brave mountaineers, assisted by two chiefs—Speckba- 
cher and Ilaspinger—the latter a Capuchin friar, a man 
of large stature, and who is stiU, I believe, living at 
Innsbruck, at a* very advanced age. It was in the year 
1809, that Innsbruck was in the actual possession of the 
French, Bavarians, and Saxons. 

The Tyrol had long been appendSd to Austria—and 
was satisfied to be so, shewing at all times loyalty and 
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attachment (as they do to this day) to the Crown of 
Austria. 

The Archdute John of Austria, had for some time 
placed himself in communication with Hofer^ and a day 
having been previously fixed upon for a popular insur¬ 
rection at Innsbruck, the French and their allies were 
entirely routed, and compelled to surrender the town. A 
great number of the allied army were lolled and wound¬ 
ed; several officers of their staff taken prisoners; 
together with ffrom three to four thousand artillery, 
cavahy, and infantry. This splendid achievement oc¬ 
curred on the 9th of April, 1809; and on the 29th of 
May following another great battle was fought, and a 
•second time were the French driven out of Innsbruck. 
An armistice having been agreed upon between Austria 
and France, the Austrian troops were withdrawn from 
the Tyrol, and the brave peasantry were invited to lay 
down their arms. Indignantly rejecting the offer, they 
placed themselves under the command of their gallant 
leader, Andrew Hofer. 

On the 13th of August the terrible battle of Isscl- 
berg was fought, when the Duke of Dantrig was entirely 
defeated at the head of 25,000 men by 18,000 Tyrolese, 

. who drove him out of Innsbruck; and the French army 
evacuated the Tyrol, while Hofer made his triumphal 
entry into the capital. The French, however, having 
beaten the Tyrolese at Malek, again occupied Inns¬ 
bruck, and Eugene Beauhamois besought the people to 
lay down their arms, with a promise of peace and par¬ 
don. The brave peasantry stiU steadily refused, and 
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for a length of time noblj defended their mountain passes^ 
till overwhelmed by a constant succession of fresh 
columns of the enemy^ who pressed in upon them. 

A Saxon major, who was in Lefebre’s army in the 
Tyrol, in August, 1809, and was taken prisoner, has 
written an interesting account of their passage over 
the Brenner, extracts of which are given in my former 
publication of a tour in.Austrian Lombardy and the 
Tyrol, where there is also given a summary of the war, of 
which this is but a meagre outline. Our entrance 
into the passes of the Brennen,” observips the Major, 
^^was only opposed by small corps, which continued 
falling back after an obstinate though short resistance. 
Among others I perceived a man, full eighty years old, 
posted against the side of a rock, and sending death 
amongst our ranks with every shot. Upon the Bava¬ 
rians descending from behind, to make him prisoner, he 
shouted aloud, hurrah ! struck the first man to the 
ground with a ball, seized hold of the second, and with 
the ejaculation, in GocHs name ! precipitated himself with 
him into the abyss below. Marching onwards, we heard 
resound from the summit of a high rock, ^ Steven ! 
shall I chop it off yet V to which a loud ^naff reverbe¬ 
rated from the opposite side. This was told to the 
Duke of Dantzig, who, notwithstanding, ordered us to 
advance: at the same time he prudently withdrew from 
the centre to the rear. The van, consisting of 4000 Ba¬ 
varians, had just stormed a deep ravine, where we again 
heard over our heads, ^ JIans! the most Holy 
Trinity our terror was completed by the reply, ^ In 
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the name of the Holy Trinity^ cut all loose above^ and ere 
a minute had elapsed were thousands of my comrades 
in arms crushed, buried, and overwhelmed by an in¬ 
credible hedp of broken rocks, stones, and trees, hurled 
down upon us. All of us were petrified: every one fled 
that could; but a shower of balls from the Tyrolese, who 
now rushed from the surrounding mountains in immense 
numbers, and among them boys and girls of ten or 
twelve yeai's of age, killed or wounded a great many of 
us.” Overpowered by continual fresh reinforcements of 
the enemy, the Tyrolese were at last obliged to submit 
to Eugene Beauharnois, and their leader was compelled 
to seek refuge in the mountain fastnesses. 

Hofer remained concealed for a month in a wretched 
hut close to the glaciers, in the middle of winter, hoping 
for better times, and to renew hostilities ; but his abode 
was discovered, his person seized, and he was dragged in 
chains to Mantua, where he was tried by court-martial, 
and, by a telegraph message firom Milan, was ordered to be 
executed in twenty-four hours. He received the intelli¬ 
gence with his characteristic firmness. On reaching the 
place of execution, a corporal and twelve privates step¬ 
ped out firom the ranks, and stood before him. A white 
handkerchief was given to him to bind his eyes, and he 
was told to kneel He threw away the handkerchief, 
and peremptorily refused to kneel, observing, that he 
was used to stand upright before his Creator, and in 
that posture would deliver up his spirit to him.” Hav¬ 
ing cautioned the corporal to take good aim, he gave the 
word fire ” in a loud voice> and fell to the ground. Of 
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all the acts of Napoleon, tins appears to have been one 
of the most harsh. 

Across the main street of Innsbruck stands a hand¬ 
some triumphal arch, which had slipped from my me¬ 
mory. There is nothing else to be seen or noticed at 
Innsbruck—^the attraction of which rests in its site, 
perhaps the moat remarkable of any town in Europe. 
Placed in the vaUey, through which flows the Inn, and 
stretching across it, the majestic mountains rise pre¬ 
cipitously over the town, some thousand feet above it. 
These were now capped with recent fallen §now. 


PASS OF THE BEENNEE. 

Wednesdayi August 11.—^We started from Inns¬ 
bruck at seven a.m. The clouds were hanging low down 
in the valley, which was consequently obscured in a thick 
fog; but as wc mounted the height, we were soon 
above the clouds, which were now rapidly dispersing 
themselves, and wc obtained a most beautiful view of the 
summit of the lofty range which' encloses the valley— 
the crisp white snow making the tops of the mountains 
stand out in glorious relief against an azure sky, wliile 
the fleecy clouds hung about two-thirds down the sides. 
The ascent from Innsbruck affords one of the most 
splendid scenes that can be witnessed; and when the 
yallcy is clear the view would doubtless be still more 
striking. A fine road leads to the summit; and far be¬ 
low flows the river Sill, twisting like tbs cods of a snake. 
In one part it is spanned by ^ noble arch, which wc dc- 
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scended to look at. Through this arch a fine view pre¬ 
sents itself of the snow-capped range, which long 
remains in sight from various parts of the road; of course 
with infinite variety of foregrounds to the landscape. 
At the second post station at Steinach, the pass of the 
Brenner is approached. 

In nearly all the houses in the Tyrol, paintings on the 
walls are common, generally representing religious sub¬ 
jects, and the windows and doors are festooned with 
various devices. They are observable here, as elsewhere. 
The ascent of the Brenner commences at a small village, 
called, I beKeve, Kreis. It is easy, and the sum¬ 
mit soon attained. The total height above the sea is not 
more than 3300 feet. The scenery is of a pleasing cha¬ 
racter, but of no pretension to grandeur. The descent 
is perhaps the finest, and the road constantly crosses and 
recrosses a rapid mountain torrent, which foams over its 
rocky bed. We travelled post, procuring such carriages 
as we could, and some q[ueer ones, but always excellent 
drivers and good horses, which enabled us to get quickly 
on. 

The little town or village of Sterzing, is at the foot 
of the Brenner, and is one of the neatest I have seen in , 
the Tyrol, From Sterzing the road is very beautiful to 
Mittewald, following the course of a river. Mittewald 
is a small village, which stands prettily among the hills. 
The mountain-ash, with its bright red berries, is every 
where abundant; and the’ many wild-flowers in the 
hedges by the rCadside, give a great charm to the jotir- 
ney, and are a constant ^ource of delight; as are also 
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the numerous butterflies, which are of great beauty; and 
in some places I noticed some beautiful dragon-flies, 
which would have captivated my friend, Mr. Curtis, or 
any entomologist. 


BRIXEN.. 

Proceeding to Brixen, we passed the fortress of Fran- 
zensficste. It is amazingly strong, and so coxnpletely 
commands the mountain defile, that no army could, I 
think, ever attempt to pass. It was builj by the Em¬ 
peror Francis, in 1830. ' Oii approaching Biixen we 
entered the country of vines, which are grown in terraces 
on the slopes of the hills. The descent into Brixen 
affords a pretty view. Brixen is a small town, in the 
very midst of the hiUs. Am agreeable view of it is obtain¬ 
ed, by ascending a little way up the hiU. close to the ho¬ 
tel (the EUphant^ which is the post station, I saw some 
Hungarian soldiers in the guard-house, amusing them¬ 
selves with dancing a peculiar sort of national dance. 

DESCENT OF THE BRENNER. 

Thunday^ August 12.—We started from Brixen at 
6*1 a. m. The road follows the river. Eisack, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Adige, through a rich valley, in which the 
vines grow luxuriantly on the several slopes, trained on 
trellis-work, with largo clusters of grapes hanging from 
them, which, with the beautiful Spanis]^ chestnut, walnut, 
and plum trees, indica't!l an approach to a more genial 
climate. Near the little towfi of Klauscn, the first post 
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istatioUj stands a convent, perched on a precipitous rock, 
and forming a prominent object. The narrow street 
through which we drove reminded me of Wexford; for 
in both one might, without any great stretch of the ima¬ 
gination, or of the arm, shake hands out of the window. 
The Eisack now begins to contract, and foams over its 
rocky bed. The road is occasionally carried to an 
elevation of about 100 feet above the river. The 
whole drive to Untcr-Atzwang is beautiful. The river 
flows over large fragments of rock (the debris of the 
mountains, wliich rise in solemn grandeur above the 
river,) presenting one uninterrupted series of cascades, 
the continual roar of water adding greatly to the wild¬ 
ness of the scene. The scenery continues much of the 
same description until approaching Botzen, a town of 
considerable size, situated in a valley of vines. 

Passing through the market-place, I noticed the wo¬ 
men’s baskets filled with peaches, plums, &c.; the latter 
are growing every where, and the trees full of fruit. On 
either side of the road acacia shrubs are plentiful. 

BOTZEN. 

Arrived at Botzen at 11 a. m. During the morning’s 
drive we passed one or two castles perched on the rocks. 
We met many carts laden .with casks of oranges and 
lemons. On leaving Botzen, the scenery undergoes an 
entire change, and we lose sight of .the river, and with 
it of much that is romantic in Its character, but there is 
, enough remaining to adnffire. 
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The afternoon turned to wet, and heavy clouds hung in 
densexnasses on the mountain sides—clouds such as I have 
never seen, resembling light but dense smoke, and the 
air saturated with moisture, indicating a more southern 
latitude than I had yet visited, my excursions hitherto 
having been chiefly confined to the rude north- We now 
come upon the Adige, flowing through a broad valleyj 
with a grand range of mountains on the right bank. 


SALXJRN. 

At we reached Salura, w'hich is on the bank of this 
fine river. A little lower down, below Salum, the moun¬ 
tains rise very precipitously, and with much grandeur, 
on either side of an extensive valley of weeds and wil¬ 
lows, all under water. At Salurn we stayed an hour 
to rest the horses, which were to carry us on to Trent. 
The vines arc every where most luxuriant, and full of large 
bunches of white and red grapes hanging in clusters, and 
q^uantitles of convolvulus growing about them. The 
Indian maize now attains a higher growth, frequently not 
less than six or seven feet, and quite obstinicting the view. 
The hedges were filled with beautiful flowers; the white 
convolvulus mixed with clematis, large branches of red 
bfirherrlcs, and the purple phlox, forming a most charm¬ 
ing mixture of colour, amongst the brilliant and verdant 
green. In one part of the road 'we passed through an 
avenue of weeping willowjs, which wcretremaxkably fine, 
the pendant boughs borne down by the wet, and hang-^ 
^ing like plumes. The alteration in the features of 
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the peasantry is most marked, and certainly not for 
the better. The clear complexion, bright eyes, and 
cheerful face, is changed for the dark, swarthy, and 
somewhat sullen look. The good-humour, civility, and 
good feeling of the people of that portion of the 
Tyrol through which we had been travelling, was de¬ 
lightful to witness. They rarely passed without a 
salute, and when walking in the morning or evening, I 
was always greeted with a good wish from old and young, 
male and female^ uttered sometimes by the smiling lips 
of a pretty face. The part of the country we were now 
passing through maybe termed the Italian Tyrol, One’s 
ideas are carried back to a remote period on seeing the 
women in these parts sitting at the doors with their 
spinning-wheels. All the houses in the town are in a 
dilapidated, dirty, slovenly state, jand as a necessary con¬ 
sequence the people are in much the same condition, 

TEENT. 

At eight p.m. we arrived at Trent, where I was glad to 
find some cleanKness, in the hotel at least (the KawrU 
ATrme), which is excellent, and kept hy Grermans, It* 
rained heavily the greater part of the afternoon. 

Fridayy August 13.—^It continued to rain heavily all 
night, with lightning and loud thunder, and had not 
ceased in the morning. It was fortunate we had got on 
so far; for the roads would certainly become impiissublo 
in the Tyrol, an^ broken up, as I have seen them before. 
Trent is prettily situate on the banks of the Adige, 
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which is here a navigable river; but the town has no 
attraction. It has a dirty, neglected look. I took a 
walk down to the bridge, from which a good view of the 
old walla round the town is obtained^ and of the river 
sweeping finely at the foot of the houses, I also went 
to the church, which is handsome in the interior, and 
hung with rich crimson damask. In this church is a good 
organ; but, the organist —non est inventus. 

The best part of the town seems to be that in which 
the Dome Church stands—a square—in the centre of 
which is a handsome fountain. In one street, the 
Contrada Darga, the grass was growing richly, forming a 
complete and beautiful green carpet on either side 
of the pavement. And now adieu to Trent. 

At 9^ we started, and, in the course of an hour or 
two, came upon the banks of the Adige, passing on 
our left a large castle on the heights belonging to the 
Emperor, but not used as a fortress, though a strong one 
if needed. There is nothing to admire on the road thus 
far, but the mountain range. 

Passing through Eoveredo, a town of no interest, and 
dirty as all others in the Italia,n Tyrol, the road tra¬ 
verses a scene of great desolation. Enormous frag¬ 
ments of rocks scattered about in all directions, as if 
some terrific earthquake had shaken the foundations of 
the mountains, and hurled the rocks from their lofty 
summits, which has, probably, at some period been the 
case. Such scenes as these repay the toll of travel. 
Some of the happiest hours of my li^p have been passed 
in the wildest spots,— 
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“Along those lonely regions^ where retired 
Prom little scenes ofart^ great Nature dwells 
In awful solitude!” 

The road occasionally skirts the Adige, which is hurry¬ 
ing into the Adriatic in a muddy stream. On leaving 
Ala^ a dirty town, the form of the mountains is re¬ 
markably grand, particularly one, from tlie summit of 
which rises a vast amphitheatre of rock. High walls 
on either side of the road, were to-day a great nuisance 
to us. Shortly after leaving Ala, we quitted the 
Italian Tyrol, »aud entered Italy, 

A remarkable monastery, stuck upon a prominent 
rock below the summit of the mountains, is seen on the 
right; and, on approaching Eivoli, a fortress is obseiwed 
on the left, begun in 1849, and finished last year, A 
great battle was fought at this spot in 1848, when the 
Austrians repulsed the Piedmontese. 

The river now took a serpentine course through some 
rocky cliflFs, and the road passed altogether out of the 
mountains, among which we had enjoyed so much 
beautiful scenery. 


VEEOlSrA. 

Passing two or three.new fortresses, we entered 
Verona at 6^ p.m., much pleased with its appearance 
under a glorious sunset, which gave us “ token of goodly 
day to-morrow.’^ 

Verona stands upon the banks of the Adige, now a noble 
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Stream, which flows through the town towards its outlet 
in the Adriatic. 

Outside the town, there was an encampment of about 
2000 men under canvass; but, during these heavy rains, 
their situation is not agreeable. They w^ere to be out 
in their tents for a month. 

We put up at the Two Towers” hotel, or \h&Alhrgo 
Impeviale delle due Torn, 

Saturday^ August 14.—Close to the hotel stands the 
St. Anastasia Church, the interior of which is magnifi¬ 
cent, and the columns very grand, sprii^ing from a 
square pedestal. Figures sedated on the two pedestals 
carry fonts on their bachs. One on the right is 
said to have been sculptured by the father of Paul 
Veronese. All arc of marble ; indeed every tiling here 
is marble—tlie very roads are made of it. Outside the 
church, and close to it, arc some quaint old monu 
ments- 

Tho Cathedral is beautiful; and the entrance door, 
of Byzantuun architcctiu'c, curious and interesting. 

St. Firmo Maggiorc, has a splendid roof of wood, 
and is a fine church. 

The Tombs of the ScaUigiers, the ancient Dukes of 
Verona, arc of great interest. Rose, in speaking of the 
Gothic monuments of Verona, observes, that there is 
ofl.en ail odd kind of poetry in these monuments, which 
speaks strongly to the imagination. 

These reflections,” he says, wore awakened by a 
view of the septdohro 
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-' of the Lombard, 

Wixo bears the Holy Bird upon the ladder.’ 

To say nothing of the architecture of the several tombs 
of the ScaUigiers^ two of these struck me as saying more 
than any sepulchral monuments I ever saw; they give 
you an image of the life and death of the man whom 
they commemorate. On the topj the Capitano del 
Popolo is represented on horseback, \vith a sword by his 
side, and a wand in his hand. On a lower stage, he is 
stretched on the bed of death, with his hands folded in 
prayer.” o 

The house of the Capulets is also very interesting to 
see. I well remember, at Elsinore, the delight I felt in 
going through, what the Danes are pleased ,to call, 
Hamlet’s Garden;” and the reverential awe with* 
which I looked at, what I imagined might possibly have 
been, the platform before the castle, where, in days of 
old, was wont to stalk—r 

“In the dead waist and middle of the night,” 


that 


-“ fair and warlike form 

In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes inarch.” 

So, at Yerona, did I lovingly gaze upon the balcony, 
pointed,out to us' as that which Romeo scaled through 
Capulet’s garden; J^ut where the moon no longer 

Tips with silver aP the fruit-tree toi:s 
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but sbines down tlie centre of the street^ over wLicli the 
balcony projects. 

This, too, is aU that now remains of the legend at 
Verona, and the inference may be drawn thence. 
Montague failed to fulfil his pledge to raise a statue, 
(now not so difficult to accomplish)— 

-“ in pwe gold; 

That, while Yeroua by that name is known, 

There shall no figure at such rate be set, 

As that of true and faithful Juliet,” 

The chief sight, however, at Verona, is the amphi¬ 
theatre, said to be the most perfect in the interior of any 
in existence. We went up to the top of it. All the 
scats are entire, rising in steps one above the other. 

There are two or three bridges across the Adige, 
One of them has an arch of great span, through which 
the town is scon, forming a pleasing picture. 

There is much to see and admire at Vcrona. Many 
of the houses have fine pieces of ancient sculpture about 
the door-ways, and some of the old palaces are beautiful. 
We left Verona by the rail, and in three or four hours 
reached Venice, arriving at four o’clock, 

VENICE. 

Venice is approached by the rail, which somewhat de¬ 
stroys romance; yet, but for the rail, I never should have 
seen Venice. All honour, then, to the immortal Stephen¬ 
son I The bridge which has been carridft across the lagoon 
is a splendid work. It,consists^f a great number of arcbca; 
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nearly all the piers being built upon piles. It was con¬ 
structed by the Lombardo-Yenotian Eailway Company 
—the first stone having been laid in 1841, and the whole 
completed in 1845- 

We got rooms at the Hotel Royal DanielL Often, 
from boyhood, have I wished to visit this spot, and to 
be able to say, 

“ I stood at Venice, on the Biidge of Sighs.” 

In 1840, when at Milan, I had intended to do so, but 
was stopped''by the excessive heat of that year, to 
escape ffom which we crossed the Stelvio, and wore 
soon in a snow storm. And now my wish is, accom¬ 
plished ; and here—^thanks to the rail—^I am writing 
this at Yenice. 

August 15.—We made the most of our time yesterday, 
and were skuUcd about in a gondola. To one unaccus¬ 
tomed to the sight of these boats, there is a somewhat 
triste, funereal look about them. Nearly all arc painted 
entirely black, within and without, with canopies of black 
cloth, relieved only by an occasional simdl brass orna¬ 
ment on the sides of the door—a dolphin, or a shield ^ 
for a crest, or a coronet; and these bright pieces of 
brass only tend the more to remind one of what, in 
England as elsewhere, has no very agreeable associa¬ 
tion. It is difficult to know why this sombre colour 
is adopted so universally, unless it be that intrigues, 
political or otherwise, may he the better caiiicd on, 
where one gondola is tjie counterpart of another: 
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much in the same way^ and for the same cause^ that in 
Vienna, on dit, the gentry drive about in fiacres, with 
numbers upon them, in imitation of the public vehicles— 
a fact I cannot vouch for, and considerably doubt. There 
are, however, a few gondolas which have coloured cano¬ 
pies, and there are some painted white, of a larger size, 
with the familiar and (Jiorresco referens) plebeian word, 
OMNIBUS ! painted upon them. 

The gondola is a boat most admirably adapted for 
the purpose to which it is applied, and they are very 
sldlfuUy handled. Being of so light a fonstruotion, 
and the bow and stern so much out of water, that they 
can be turned almost upon a pivot by the slightest 
motion of the paddle. They are propelled by two 
men (gondoliers)"standing up, one at the bow and the 
other at the stem, who, with their feet, and a forward 
inclination of the body, keep time to the stroke; g,nd 
on approaching the several windings and turnings round 
the sharp corners of the houses, all of which are 
built upon piles, call out lustily which way they are 
coming, whether to the right or to the left, and by this 
means collisions are avoided. The turns ax*e quite sharp 
• round the corners, so that it is impossible to sec whether 
any thing is hi the way or not; hut, if no answer is given, 
the passage is assumed to be clear. There are many 
hundreds of these boats; indeed it is only by means of 
the canal that persona can conveniently go from place 
to place. There arc a few streets in Venice, or, more 
correctly speaking, a few courts, narrJw^and paved for 
foot passengers, hut there is n^t a horse or vehicle of any 
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description. Grondolas supply their place. Lord Byron’s 
description of them ia inimitable :— 

Didst ever see a gondola ? for fear 

You should not, I’ll describe it you exactly;— 

’Tis a long cover’d boat, that’s common here, 

Carved at the prow, built lightly, but compactly, 

Bow’d by two rowers, each call’d gondolier. 

It glides along the water, looking blackly, 

Just like a coffin clapt in k canoe, 

Where none can make out what you say or do. 

“ And up £pid down the long canals they go, 

And iSnder the Bialto shoot along, 

By^night and day, all paces—swift or slow— 

And round the theatres, a sable throng, 

They wait in their dusky livery of woe, 

But not to them do woful things belong: 

For sometimes they contain a deal of fun, 

^ Like mourning coaches when the funeral’s done i ** 

We passed through several of the narrow streets of 
Venice, which we found swarming with people, and I 
was particularly struck with their pallid and enfeebled 
look; even the soldiers quartex-ed at Venice partook of 
the same appearance. 

It really was sad to see the naturally healthy bronzed 
countenance of the Hungarian soldier, to which we liad' 
every where been accustomed since leaving Prague, 

—“ hr own with meridian toil, 

Healthful and strong 

now sickly o’erVith the pale cast’’—of Venice, Can 
it he otherwise, notwithstanding the tide which now 
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rises and falls a foot or two"?—a narrow crowded city, in¬ 
tersected with canals, into which all the filth finds its 
way, and which, under a summer’s sun, comes reeking 
up into the gondola^ enough to stifle one in some spots. 
On looking over the ^^Livre des Etrangers,” at the Hotel 
Royal^ at Milan (on our arrival there,) I saw that the 
parents of two young men, both under age, had been 
suddenly summoned from the north of England to that 
city, in consequence of the dangerous illness of their 
sons, brought on by malaria, caught at Venice. They 
arrived only to find both dead, and ta foUow their 
remains to the grave. There may be some romance in 
cruising about in the gondolas, and I quite delighted in 
them; but it must be admitted there is a good deal to 
destroy the romance ; and I find (being an old traveller) 
no small advantage from carrying with me, as I usually 
do, a good supply of Eau dc Cologne; but at Venice 
I should recommend otto of rosea,—eau de Cologne 
not being strong enough to overpower the odours. 
If Venice offers many conveniences as a winter resi¬ 
dence, it is insufferable in the summer months,’^ as 
Mr. Eoso observes (in his Letters from Italy;) the 
small canals (to borrow a phrase I once heard from an 
English lady’s-maid,) have not at any time a pretty , 
smell with them.” I’ossibly a little of Sir William Bur¬ 
nett’s cldorido of zinc might prove an antidote. In 
England, fortunately, wo can generally do without hav¬ 
ing recourse to these expedients. 

I must not omit to mention thaf the gondolas have, 
for the most part, a prow, ^formed of a sharp piece of 
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steelj something in the form of a battle-axe; it is merely 
ornamental. 

The Grrand Canal runs through Venice something in 
‘the form of the letter S inverted, and is, I think, about 
two miles in extent. From this other canals branch off 
in all directions, just like so many streets, and numerous 
bridges are thrown across them. The most remarkable 
is, of course, the Rialto. They are all of single arches. 

The churches at Venice are very grand, the principal 
one being that of St. Mark’s, the locale of which is 
-known to ewry one as the chief spot of attraction in 
Venice. ^ 

“ On this spot of earth, the work of man, 

How much has been transacted! Emperors, Popes, 
Warriors from far ami wide, laden with spoils, 

Landing, have here perform’d their several parts, 

Then left the stage to others. Hot a stone 
In the pavement but to him who has 
An eye, or ear, for the inanimate world, 

Tells of past ages. 

The sea, that emblem of uncertainty, 

Changed not so fast, for many an age, 

As this small spot. To day ’twas full of masks; 

And to the madness of the Carnival 
The monk, the nun, the holy legate mask’d. 

To-morrow, came the scaffold and the wheel, 

And he died there, by torchlight, bound and gagg’d, 

Whose name and crime they knew not.” 

Familiar as every one must be with this, and other 
parts of Venice, fSorn the paintings of Canaletto, and 
much as these had raised ^y expectations of Venice, I 
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was in no way disappointed with the realiiy. True 
it isj all seemed familiar to me as if I had yisited 
the spot before—fancied the very gondolas of Cana¬ 
letto, with the men propelling them, were before me; 
but I was now looking upon a living picture, and on one 
which I can never forget—and which must be seen 
to be appreciated.' No description can convey to 
the mind a hundredth part of what Canaletto’s 
paintings have rendered so well known to all the 
world, of 

m 

"Venice, that strange place, so stirring and io still, 

Wliere nothing comes to drown the human voi(^b 
But music, or the dashing of the tide.'’ 

The church of St. Mark is very beautiful, of which 
Mr. liosc truly says, there is no wonder in Venice 
superior to it. “ Canaletto may show you what it is 
without, but a Rembrandt alone could give an. idea of 

its interior.if I could have visions any 

where it would be here.” Beautiful, too, is the stately 
tower which rises opposite to it—^thc Campanile of St. 
Mark; and the buildings on either side of the square, 
which is neatly paved with flagstones. There stands 
the ancient palOiCe of the doge, and the very cham¬ 
ber in which the grand council sat. "Who can attempt 
to desciibc the thrilling interest with which the pri¬ 
sons arc visited—those gloomy dungeons, where the 
light of day never pierced through the massive iron bars, 
which warned the prisoners in their *elose and solitary 
confinement, Lasclate ogni^peranza voi ch’ entrate.” 
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To this hour 


-^^the secrets 

Of yon terrific chamber are as hidden 

From us. 

As from the people. 

--Save the wonted rumours 

"Which (like the tales of spectres, that are rife, 

Near ruin'd buildings) never have been proved, 

Nor wholly disbelieved.” 

The Bridge of Sighs, which separates one prison from 
another, anijT which is all enclosed, but from which the 
lagoon k seen through the close fretted stonework of a 
beautiful window in the side, is a spot of deep interest 5 
and I may be pardoned for again quoting Lord Byron, 
and for saying, as every one has before me, and will 
continue to do so, as long as the Bridge of Sighs exists:—> 

stood in Yeniee, on the Bridge of Sighs, 

A palace and a prison on each hand : 

I saw from out the waves her structures rise, 

As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand, 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying glory smiles 
O’er the far times, when many a subject land 
Look’d to the winged lion’s marble piles, 

Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles I” 

This palace of the doge is altogether a place of groat 
interest. The magnificence of the rooms, the beautiful 
paintings on the*ccilings and walls—every things in fact, 
is full of interest; not thqj least so is a splendid collection 
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of statues, and busts, and Roman antiquities. In the 
hall of the grand council hang all the portraits of the 
dukes; but there is a vacant space left for that of Ma¬ 
rino Faliero,—“ Locus Marini Falieri decapitati pro 
criminibus.” The unfortunate Marino Faliero having, 
in the fourteenth century, as the story goes, been elected 
one of the Dukes of Venice, and being an ambitious 
man, sought to make himself Lord of Venice. It 
chanced on the occasion of some great festival, he ordered 
one Steno, a gentleman of poor estate and very young, 
to be forcibly removed from the scene of festivity, for 
presuming to pay his addresses to one of the ladies 
attached to the suite of the ducliess. Incensed at the 
insult, the young man -watched his opportunity, and 
wrote on the chair of the duke words of a natoe to give 
offence, touching the characters of himself and the 
duchess. The words were as follows:—Marin Falieri, 
dalla bellii moglic, altro la godc, ed egli la manticne.” 
Steno was detected, and tried hy the council, who sen¬ 
tenced him to one year’s banishment from Venice— 
which greatly provolccd the duke, who considered that 
he should have forfeited his life. 

From this moment Marino Faliero sought by a con¬ 
spiracy to he proclaimed Lord of Venice; but failing 
in the attcmjit, was tried before the council, and judg¬ 
ment given, that his head should ho cut off, and that 
the execution should be done on the landing-place of the 
stone staircase where the Dukes take their oaths when 
tlusy first enter the palace ” And ftow, reader, fol¬ 
low the poet Eogei’s and— ^ 

T 
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“Enter the palace by the marble stair, 

Down which the grizzly head of old Ealiero 
Eoird from the block—^pass outward thro’ the hall, 
"Where among those drawn in tlieir ducal robes 
Eut one is wanting—where, thrown oJff in heat, 

A brief inscription on the Doge’s chair 
Led to another on the wall as brief.” 

In the place of St. Mark’s wo observed that numerous 
pigeons were flying about perfectly tamo. No one 
molests them, and they come between your legs and fly 
close to your face. It is forbidden to touch them. 

But now for the churches. St. Mark’s, with its fine 
dome, and exc|[uisite mosaic-worked ceilings, and tesse- 
lated marble pavement^ which a traveller, whose name I 
know not, thus beautifully describes :—Who can for¬ 
get his visit to St. Mark’s church, where you sec nothing, 
tread on nothing, but what is precious ? The floors all 
agate and jasper, the roof mosaic, the aisle hung with 
the banner of the subject Citus, the font and its five 
domes affecting you as the work of some unknown peo¬ 
ple? Yet all this will presently pass away; the water 
will close over it; and they that come row about in 
vain to determine exactly whci'c it stood.” 

“Oh "Venice • "Voiiice ! when thy marble walls 
Are level with the waters, there shall be 
A cry uf nations o’er thy sunken halls, 

A loud lament along the sweeping sea,” 

It is indeed to be hoped that it will bo a long time yet 
ere this l;.appcns f but certain it is, that even now the 
floor of St. Mai'k’e has considerably sunk in many 
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places. The beautiful church of Pabrb in which is a 
fine monument to Canova by that artist, and one now 
being placed to Titian (by Canova,) is well worth visiting. 
The church of Santa Maria della Salute is also a fine 
church, and so arc many others which we did not visit. 
Wo made the entire circuit of the Grand Canal, passing 
under the llialto, and returned home by the Lagoon, 
round the other side of the island upon which stands 
the Salute. By this means we saw all the principal 
houses of the old nobility, the house in which Lord Byron 
lived, the palace of Taglioni! &c. « 

Wc had already been once or twice up the (jrand Canal, 
but never entirely along it. I think it is, as I have said, 
about a mile and a half or two miles long. Numerous 
gondolas were flitting up and down. ^^We were no 
sooner in the middle of the great Lagoon which encir¬ 
cles the city, than our discreet gondolier drew the cur¬ 
tain behind us, and let iis float at the will of the waves. 
At length night came, and we could not tell where we 
were—^ What is the hour f said I to the Gondolier, 
cannot guess, sir; l)ut if I am not mistaken it is the 
lo’^Tr's hour.’ Let us go home,’' I replied; and he 
' turnctl the prow homeward, singing as he rowed some 
verses of the sixteenth canto of Jenmlem DeliveredJ' ^ 
Opposite all the great houses arc largo wooden posts 
to which visiters attach their gondolas, and some of these 
posts are siinnountod with SAvans, or any ornamental 
device that may ho fancied. 
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In the evening the band of one of the Austrian regi¬ 
ments played in the square of St. Mark’s^ and hundreds 
of people promenaded up and down. The whole square 
was filled with thcm^ and crowds of people were also 
upon the mole facing the square^ enjoying the sea breeze. 
Venice^ being in a state of sicgCj patrols were about the 
streets^ and passing through the crowd with fixed bay¬ 
onets; but nobody seemed to give themselves any concern 
about them. Every one appeared to be hai’)j)y and 
contented. A few ficldpicccs were also drawn up in 
front of the guard-house at the entrance of St. Mark’s. 

Monday^ August IQ .—^At 7 a.m. I ascended the campa¬ 
nile di San Marco, the tower or belfry of St. Mark’s,, which 
is opposite the church, and was the study of Galileo. It 
is a great height^ three hundred and thirty foot from 
the ground, and from the summit a good bird’s-eye view 
is obtained of Venice, once Queen of Ocean,” now 
“ Lady of Lombardy,” as beautifully designated by Lord 
Byron. Unfortunately it was low water, and the view 
not seen to advantage, as many sand-banks arc uncover¬ 
ed when the tide is out, and a large extent of fiat shelv¬ 
ing sand may be seen stretching towards the sea—which, 
however, is visible beyond; and for the first time I now . 
gazed upon the Adriatic. 

The lagoons of Venice arc approached from the 
Adriatic by two or three navigable channels, catdi more 
or less intricate, the principal entrance being, X believe, 
that of Malomacca, The Austrians luive now strotigly 
fortified all the aJ)proaches, and it would be no easy mat¬ 
ter to run the gauntlet o£ the formidable batteries they 
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have recently constructed. Venice might, in fact^ be 
almost considered impregnable from the seaward, unless 
these forts could first be carried, were it not for the 
modern invention of shells devil’s eggs,” as the Chinese 
appropriately called them) which may be thrown in at a 
distance of three miles. During the late occurrences I 
believe that no attempt was made by the Austrians to 
attack Venice from the Adriatic. The Piedmontese had 
their ships there to protect the entrances to the lagoons ; 
but she was vulnerable inland, at the head of the la¬ 
goons, and suffered from the fire from the fiprt of Mal- 
ghcra. Nobly did she stand the siege, holdih^ out to 
the last, notwithstanding tlie cholera within the city 
was a more deadly enemy than the foe without. Eeduced 
almost to a state of famine, Venice at last surrendered to 
the Austrians. It would have been well for her had 
she never taken part in the revolution of 1848, which 
swept over so large a portion of Europe; but she fell 
at the feet of a mighty conqueror, the octogenarian 
Radetzky, who sought her submission, and nothing 
more, and who had the magnanimity to spare the city 
from rapine and bloodshed. The republic of Venice 
■ was at an end, and although still in a state of siege, 
every one appeared to ns to be hapjiy and contented ; 
so much so indeed, that it was said the siege would 
shortly be altogether removed. 

On ihc land side a vast plain, dotted with houses, 
villages, and towns, extends to the foot of the mountains 
of the Tyrol—some of whi(th were totv’cring above the 
rest, capped with snow* Thi^ haze was in this direction 
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also 3 but in clear weatbei-j aiid at high waUr^ I am sure 
there must be a superb panorama from the campanile of 
St. Mark’s^ probably embracing the range of the Julian 
AlpSj the highest of which (Mount Terglou) rises to a 
height of nearly eleven thousand feet; aud is distant, in a 
direct line, not more than ninety miles. 

The belfry is easily ascended by a continuous scries 
of inclined plains which lead up the four sides of the tower. 
A watch is kejit all night, to ring the bells in case of fire. 

At the end of the square of 8t. Mark’s is a clock 
similar to that at St. Dunstan’s of old, near Temple 
Bar; apj the figures strike the hour on a bell. I haj)- 
pened to see them beat the stroke of seven a.m. from the 
top of the Campanile. Proceeding to the Afule on either 
side of which stand two granite pillars, brought irom 
Greece in the 12th century—the one with a winged lion 
on its summit—the well-known “Lion of St. Mark’s,” 
the ancient device of the republic of Venice—the other 
the Patron Saint. We crossed in our gondola to the 
Isola Maggiore and visited the church of St. Giorgio 
Maggiore, which is a fine building, with a grand dome. 
It contains one or two good pictures. In a column 
at one of the altars a small figure (rcseml)ling our ■ 
Saviour) is carefully pointed out—said to be in the veins 
of the marble, but I strongly suspect it has been con¬ 
cocted with a little scagliola. 

Thence to the Accadomia di Belle Arti, where there 
are some fine paintings, ancient and mod(ivn, and some 
ficulpturcs, the best of whidi, I think, was a Hon 
eouchant. We visited alsq the Gallcric Mamfricrc, which 
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is a private collection 'with many fine paintings, and 'went 
to the church of St. Eoche, where they were celebrating a 
fUe to their Patron Saint. The music was fine^ but 
somewhat operatic (according to our more sober ideas,) 
like much of the church music on the Continent. An¬ 
other ^^swim in Gondola” was very agreeable. 

To describe Venice would be an endless task, but the 
foregoing are some of the many spots of attraction. 
Almost every house, ho'w^evei', has something worthy of 
notice, and the many beautiful palaces of the nobility 
(some now used as barracks !) give a continued interest 
to the scene. 

“ There is a glorious city in the sea— 

The sea is in the hroad, the narrow streets, 

Ebbing anri flowing ; and the salt seaweed 
Clings toiler marble palaces. 

No track of men, no footsteps to and fro 
Lead to her gates. The path lies o’er the sea 
Invinible, and from the land we went 
As to a floating city, steering in 
And gliding up her streets, as in a dream, 

So smoothly, silently, by many a dome 
Mi)S(iuo-likc, and many a stately portico, 

The statues ranged along an azure sky.” 

It ia sad, however, to sec the palaces going to decay, 
and converted to such purposes. It interferes, too, 
somewhat, with one’s sentimental ideas, to look up 
from a gondola at these ancient ducal palaces, richly or¬ 
namented witli elaborate and most beautiful designs in 
architecture ; and to see (£(tt I often did see) a numl/. 
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of soldiers leaning out of the windows en deshabille, smok¬ 
ing their pipes and cleaning their accoutrements, side 
belts, &c., leaving marks of pipe-clay on all the fretted 
parts of the building. In 1848 the property of many 
of the nobility was confiscated, and Venice^ like Vienna, 
still remainSj as I have said, in a state of siege, and is 
filled with troops. 

And now adieu to Venice. The gondola will shortly 
convey us to the railway, and I shall quit this fairy spot, 
in all probability for ever; but it can never be effaced 
from my memory, and will be looked back to with many 
a pleasant reminiscence. Ilcec olim meminisse juvabit 
The railroad will soon sec us far away from Venice, and 
out of Italy, and so I say:— 

-“iarowell to Italy! perhaps 

For ever I yot methiuks I could not go ; 

I could not leave it, were it mine to say, 

Farewell for over 1 ” 

If my readers think that I have drawn too freely from 
the several fountains whence flow the beautiful streams 
of poetry which adorn these pages, I can only exclaim, 
with the poet Rogers, from whom I have quoted largely, 
Happy should I be if by an intcrmixtiu'e of verse and 
prose, of prose illustrating the verse, and verso embel¬ 
lishing the prose, I have furnished my countrymen in their 
travels with a pocket companion.” 
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VERONA. 

Wc arrived at Verona at eight p. m.^ having left by rail 
at foui'j and were fortunate enough to obtain the same 
apartments as we had previously occupied at the Due 
a most excellent hotel; admirably arranged. Learnt 
from the head waiter, Louis Bellini; an agreeable, intel-. 
ligent, and very superior man, that he had been thirty- ' 
five years with Bcrnadi, his former master, and that his 
father, Antonio BeUini, was seventy-two years (all the 
days of his life) at the same hotel. Th§ hotel is now 
kept by Paul and Anguste Barbesi. I have ifever been in 
a better conducted hotel in any town on the continent. 

BRESCIA. 

Tuesday^ August 17, en route for Milan. Shortly after 
the first post station the road comes upon the Lago da 
Guarda, and passes the head of the lake at Degenzano, 
It is a fine expanse of watci', and the waves roll in upon 
the pebbly beach with a noise like the waves of the sea, 
on a calm day, on a shingly coast. 

In the first part of the journey a fine view is obtained 
of a lofty range of mountains on the right, running pa¬ 
rallel with the road, and ever and anon beyond them is 
seen the lofty snow-ca]ipcd peaks of some of the moun¬ 
tains of the Tyrol. With this exception the road is 
without interest, and crusty to an unusual degree. 
Starting at nine wc arrived (travelling post) at three at 
Brescia, where we intendcct.to remain the nights 
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Brescia is a place of considerable interest. It is a 
large and fine town, and an improving one. Most of 
the streets have excellent pavement on cither side, and 
a paved causeway for the carriage wlicels to run upon. 
There are new streets and new houses, but the attraction 
of Brescia is in its antiquities. Some twenty years ago, 
a temple of Vespasian was discovered, and by digging 
round and removing the earth, the remains of a vast and 
beautiful temple have been exposed to view, as in the 
case at Herculaneum and Pompeii, but it is difficult to 
say by what piy)cess this temple became imbedded, with 
its massive cWiimns. Alargcnuiubcr of Komanautiquitics 
found on the spot, and in other parts of Brescia and the 
neighbourhood, are here collected together. The whole 
forms a museum of great interest. 

The cathedral of Brescia is a splendid building, and 
there arc paintings by Tintorretti, and a beautilid one 
by Titian, It represents the Woman taken in Adul¬ 
tery. The picture is chaste, and tlio story well told. I 
think, without pretending to be a amnoimury it is as 
finely conceived and pleasing a painting as I luive ever 
seen. Adjoining the cathedral (which Ls modem) Ktands 
a church of great antiquity. It is entered by a Iligbt 
•of steps leading down from the cathedral. One part 
is said to be the most ancient building standing in 
the town, and to have been in former days a temple of 
Diana. 

We also visited a private gallery of paintings and 
sculptures, the GaEerie Tosio, which contains a good 
collection of paintings bclonjfing to a nobleman of that 
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name, who has given it, or bequeathed it after his death, 
to the town of Brescia. 

A fine view is to be obtained by going up to the ram¬ 
parts, but I had not the opportunity before dusk. 

We gut apartments at the ^^Due Torn,’' winch appears 
to be a favourite sign in these parts* The town of 
Brescia is well fortified. 

Wed7icsda^, AiKjuat 18.—The Emperors birthday was 
announced at three a.m., by a dischai-ge of artillery, which 
lasted some time, and must have effectually awakened 
every one in the town. •» 

I saw in the books at Brescia, the names* of Erederick 
Graham and Ooorc, my travelling companions in 1840, 
on which occasion wo parted at Munich, they to extend 
their travels, and 1 to return to my duties. It is very 
cold here in winter, I am told, and the snow lies two 
or three fec'.t deep on the gronnd, shewing that tempera¬ 
ture does not altogctlicr depend xipon latitude, and 
that it may possibly he warmer sometimes at the Pole 
(as some assert) than many degrees to the southward 
of it. 


MILAN. 

• 

Starting at eight, and posting, reached Milan at four 
p.m., and in good time for the Table d’ IlOte^at thaAlbergo 
Beale, Signor Brusehetii, where we got rooms: an excel¬ 
lent hotel, well condtictoil in all respects. The road is on 
a level the whole M^ay, very dusty, and of little interest. 
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Prom Trcveglio there is a rail into Milan; but it did not 
answer our purpose to shift baggage, wait for train, &c. 
There are numerous fine mulberry-trees on the road: 
these and the Acacia most prevail. We observed between 
Verona and Milan a large number of persons affected 
with goitre, but no cretinism. Why is the goitre conunon 
here? Scarcely, I should think, from drinking snow 
water, though doubtless it may be so, as the rivers take 
their I'isc in the adjoining mountains. 

In travelling through Italy paper will be found a 
common substitute in all the villages for glass in the 
■windows, ^cAcrally much torn and in holes, giving a 
wretched appearance to the houses. 

Entered Milan by the Porta Orientale into the Corao 
Orientalc, and Corso San Francisco, which is a splen¬ 
did street; indeed I know of none equal to it in any city 
on the continent, and I consider Milan one of the finest. 
Nowdicrc is there anything to compare with its glorious 
Cathedral. Walked carefuUy round several times, ad¬ 
miring its great beauty as a whole, and its exquisite 
workmanship in detail. I w^as at Milan in 1840; it 
is now under martial law ; and patrols are in the 
streets as at‘Venice, marching up and down day and 
night with glistening bayonets. In the evening the 
band of one of the Austrian regiments ])laycd in 
the square facing the Cathedral, the Piazza del Duomo, 
hut few persons were present besides the Austrian 
soldiers? The Milanese are ^ evidently not pleased, 
and this was marlted on the Emperor’s birthday. 
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There was no rejoicing here. Never was the face a 
more true index to the mind than in the present aspect 
of the Milanese. 

Aug. 19.—At seven a.m.; went on to thereof 
and upper platform of the Cathedralj which I well remem¬ 
bered. No description can convey any idea of the beauty 
and magnificence of this superb structure, which is entirely 
of marble, inside and out, and filled with statues, and rich 
sculptured pinnacles, canopies, and bas-reliefs innumer¬ 
able, many thousands in all. The view from the summit 
of the highest spire (which I ascended ^yhen last here) 
is extensive and grand. No one who fs fable to climb 
to a great height should omit to ascend to the highest 
pinnacle, when the weather is clear and promises a 
fine view. 

On one side lie the Apennines, and on the other the 
Alps; and whilst talking of the Alps and Apennines,” I 
may briefly mention that all the high passes of the Alps 
and loftiest mountains are distinctly seen on a clear day— 
Mont-l^lanc, the Great St. Bernard, Monte Eosa, the 
Simplon, the Jungfrau, Finster-Aarhorn, St. Gothard, 
Spliigcn, (Sgc. It was too obscure to day to define any 
of these; but the great chain of mountains, with many 
clear outlines, capped with snow, was distinctly seen. 
The Cathedral at Brescia I also plainly saw with a glass. 

Dr, James Johnson, in his charming book, called 
“ Change of Air, or the Pursuit of Health,” (published in 
1831,) remarks, that thoj^)anorama from the Du6mo, in¬ 
cluding a fine bird's-eye view of IMKlan itself, impresses 
on the memory a spleiylid image, a gorgeous and 
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ranjestic picture of nature and art, of desolation and cul¬ 
tivation, of everlasting snow and perennial verdure, 
which time only can eiFacc, by breaking up the intel¬ 
lectual tablet on which it was engraved by the delighted 
senses/’ 

The interior of the Cathedral is grand, and ela¬ 
borately finished. We visited all parts of it, and I 
distinctly remembered most of what I had seen on 
my former visit. We saw the statue of St Bartho¬ 
lomew, and the tomb of Carlo Borromco, to which we 
had to descend^ hut declined looking at the decayed and 
disgusting fifee of the poor saint. The netted grating 
over the tomb, with money scattered plentifully upon 
it, from those who could ill afford to throw it there, 
still fdled me with pity for the poor deluded people, who 
thus submit to have it wrung from them. Went up again 
to the roof at 10 o’clock, but the view was no better. 

Eevisited the Palazzi di Brera and Bibliotheca Am- 
brosiana, in both of which are fine collections of pictures 
and sculptures; and, in the latter, a splendid library. 
Also, the Scala, which is the finest opera-house in the 
world. We saw it of course to great disadvantage— 
empty, and by the glimmering light of a few lamps* 
Went on the stage, which is also greater than any 
other. In a saloon of the theatre is a monument to 
Malibran—(poor Malibran !)--Burmoiintcd by her bust. 
There is also a bust of Bellini. 

Passed through the ‘"Gold aij^d Silver-smiths’ ” Street, 
which, as may bo inferred from the name, is occupied 
on either side chiefly by jewellers’ shops, just aa at 
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Lisbon, wlicve tlioy have a street for each. It is gene¬ 
rally supposed that two of a trade never agree;” but 
hero, although at close quarters, it is to be hoped 
they sohlom (all out. ]ievisited the Q\iumphal Arch, 
or Arc‘o della Pat'o, which is a beautiful gateway—a 
marble arch surmounted by a war-chaiiot, and horses 
in bronze, and a horse at each corner, with a figure, I 
suppose, of Peaeo, sen,ted on each. Also, the Arena, a 
large opc^u ain])Iut,lieair(\ made by Buonaparte, in imita¬ 
tion of tlu‘. aiieiout nmpliitlieatres. 

Tluai f.o (lie old ehureJi of St. Maria dfllc Grazie, in 
the n^feetovy of wlfuh is the eclchratoJ jlainting, by 
LtM))\iirdo (la Viiu'i, of the Last Supper,” safd to have 
be(‘U greatly injureil by the French troops firing at it— 
which 1 do not believti to be the fact. It seems as if it 
W('rp. btd; 3 ‘(‘sti*rday that 1 was admiring it, yet it is 
twelve years past. 


- OOAIO. 

FrUitij^ uijHd i!0.—Wet monuiig. By rail to Como, 

starting at; 10, and tirrivlng at 11*^. This rail has been 
optmed since I was last here* It avoids a tedious level 
rosul, which 1 tluai found two or three inches thick with, 
dust, and vmy hot, shut in with acacia-trees. These 
wove, howi'vor, in full blossom, and very beautiful. 

Although it was ruining, we took a covered boat for an 
hour, and rowed out a short distance. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the heavy clouds, the lake Ibokcd pretty, and 
a good view is obtained Como, wliich is situated 
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at its foot. Wlicn I was hero in 18-10, having crossed 
the Splngcn, I came down the wliule length of the 
lake in the stcamhoat, and it was very heantiful. 

We visited the Cathedral at Como, whicli is a fine 
building; and then engaged a voituro M'ith three horses 
to take us to Vcvay, across the Simplon. The only draw¬ 
back to voituricr travelling, is the delay of two or three 
hours in the middle of the day, to rest the horses, when 
one can only loiter about and lunch, 

VAliESE. 

• 

Started a,I atout three p.m. for Varese, where we arrived 
soon after six, and got rooms at the Alhevgo del Amjdo. 

The latter part of the drive is cxtnmiely bctiuilfiil, 
and a splendid view is obtained of the snowy Alps> 
rising in great grandeur, pici'cing to the skies. 

Varese is a small town of no interest, but i)rettily 
situated on the slope of some liilla; but there is a 
favourite resort in the neighbourhood to the Hatu'o 
Monte, whore there is a tcmidc to the Madonna, to whudx 
inlgrimagcs are made. We had no time to make the 
pilgrimage ourselves; nor, for my own part, any great 
inclination, except for the view. 

LAGO MAGGIOEE. 

Saturday^ Any, 21.—^We started frozu Varese at eight 
for the Lago Maggiore, and -were delayed at Kosto 
Calendc, as the passport of thp voiturier was not en 
and they would nJt allow him to proceed. '[Die diffi¬ 
culty was got over by a^man coming on with the 
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carriage, and the voitnricr remaining behind till his 
passport could be corrected by sending it to Milan; and 
as we purposed to stay at Baveno on the morrow 
(Sunday,) wo liopcd to get him back again in time to pro¬ 
ceed on Monday to Dome D’Ossola. The Austrians are 
very particular about passports here, as elsewhere. I 
was once turned back at Laveno (which is opposite to 
Bav6no,) on account of some irregularity in my pass¬ 
port. Travellers shoidd bo very careful. Yesterday^ 
some English had to go back to Turin on reaching 
Sesto Calende. Many complaints have bpen made by 
our countrymen of incivility on the part of thb Austrian 
authoidties, Wc met with none: on the contrary, 
nothing could be more courteous than they invariably 
were 5 and our passport being en Tigle, we experienced 
no trouble or delay of any description; but as it is 
known that they arc strict, it is the traveller’s o%vn fludt 
if^e does not conform to their regulations. 

The drive from Varese to tliis spot, where the river 
Tccino (the outlet to Lago Maggiore) is crossed in a 
ferry-boat, is in parts very beautiful, a magnificent view 
being obtained of the snowy peaks of the Alps—the 
Great St Bernard, St Gothard, and Monte Eosa, as I 
supposed them to he. Nothing can be finer, and we 
saw them to perfection, with the sun shining bright 
upon them, and not a cloud resting upon the summits. 
*Wo missed our road, and went a considerable distance 
out of it; but had no occasion to regret this, as we ob¬ 
tained some splendid views of the Alps.* The women were 
,all particularly neat in drcssijjg their hair, and wore at 
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tlie liack of the head the usual tiara,—resembling silver 
salt-spoons, or something of that shape. 

On erossing the ferry, we entered Piedmont, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Arona, where we remained a couide of hours 
to rest the horses; and took the opportunity of visiting 
the colossal statue of St. Carlo Eorroinco, which stands 
108 feet high, including the pedestal. The interior may 
be ascended, and a view obtained from a trai)-door 
which I observed between the shoulders; but I was 
satisfied without going up. The road now lb]low.s the 
margin of tin; Lake to Bavdno; and it is a beautiful drive. 
Arrived at Baveno at six p.m., aud got housed at the 
post station. The sun Mais shining bright upon the 
islands, and lighting up the several villages imd houses 
on the opposite shores of i,ho lake, It was a lovely 
sight, and in truth “a glorious eve,” as the song says. 

PAVENO. 

-Sunday, I was on tire sick list all day; 

seldom more unwell. Q’hc diet is every where bad, aud 
this j)osBibly had something to do with luy bcin^so com¬ 
pletely hors de coinlat, which is rarely my case. Took a 
(juietstroll in the neiglibom‘hood,and enjoyed,sofiir asmy 
state allowed mo, the view of the lake, and of the Borro- 
luean Islands, which from the shoi'o have a pleasing effect. 

Well do I remember this spot when herewith my 
brotlicr some yeai's. a,go. , 

Numerous lizjfrds wore basking in the sun on the 
stone walls and on the top^of the stones which mark the* 
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road; and, judging from the way they would dart like 
lightning to their recesaes, on a near approach, I con¬ 
clude they must he very acute in sight or hearing. 

BORROMEAN* ISLANDS. 

t We took a boat to the Isola Bella, and went over the 
Palace of the Count BoiTomco, which has many good 
paintings and fine apartments; but the great attraction 
13 the artificial garden or terrace, with trees of tro¬ 
pical climes, and flowers, and orange trees, and lemon, full 
of fruit. We rowed round the Pisherman’S Inland, but 
did not land. On a mountain rising immediately above 
Baviino a fine view is said to be obtained of the Alps; 
but wc had no time, and not feeling well, I had no incli¬ 
nation to go up, the weather, moreover, was cloudy, and 
no view could have been obtained. 

SIMPLON. 

Monday^ August 23.—Started this morning at TJ a.m., 
for the Simplon, went with our three horses as far as 
Domo D’ Osaola, and there took post-horses to carry 
. us up to the village of Simplon, leaving our own to follow. 
In the first part of the road, after quitting the Lago 
Maggiorc, we twice crossed the river Toce in ferry 
boats. Prom the second ferry (shortly after) a splen¬ 
did view is obtained of Monte Rosa, with its summits 
covered with snow, and looking very beautiful, as seen 
through a gap in the mountains, the\crdure of which 
forms a charming contrast. 
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The ascent of the Simplon begins at Domo D’Ossola, 
and not fur from the next post station, IscUe^ we entered 
Switzerland, The ])ass of the Simplon^ Its galleries cut 
through the rocksj its bridges^ and skilfully constructed 
roadj are too well known to need any attempt at descrip¬ 
tion on my part, and C(|ually fiiiniliar must bo its tower¬ 
ing precipices, with iiiuumcrablo cascades pouring down 
their sides, the mighty rush of water between the largo 
fragments of rocks, and the snow-clad summit of one of 
the mountains which is constantly seen during the avseent. 
The whole i*ideed Is magnificent. Nature and art com- 
bine tq^ HU the mind \vitli delight, on crossing this 
splendid passage of the Alps. In one part, not far from 
Isclle, I noticed the largest piece of detached rock 1 had 
any where seen : what a splendid pedestal it would make 
for an equestrian statue of Napoleon, facing the pass of 
the Simplon from the Ihilian side! David’s picture of 
Napoleon crossing the Alj^s, has doubtless given me the 
idea. A clever sculptor would manage this by working 
the stone on the spot; and it should bo modelled from 
that celebrated picture. 

W c reached the village of Simplon about five p.m., and 
got rooms at the clean, well-conducted little inn, jdaced 
at this high elevation, where we found the air frcvsh and 
invigorating after all the heat wo have endured of late. 
The village consists of a few houses, some rlozon or 
eighteen, perhaps, (and a church,) surrounded by high 
mountaiu-pcaka and ridges, on some of which the 
snow lies deep. Approaching tlio village of Simplon, 
we observed beautiful pj^aturage, and houses scattered 
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on the sides of the mountains^ reminding me strongly of 
the Scoters in Norway. 

Tumhy^ Augmt 24.—Started about seven a.m., and 
continued the ascent of the Simplon to the Hospice, and 
thence descended to Brigue, at the foot of the pass, 
which wc reached in about four hours. 

The air was keen at so high an elevation as the 
Ilospicc, on approaching which a marked difference is 
observable in the vegetation. 

The firs gradually become few and far between, and of 
stunted growth, and no shrub but the rhododendron is 
to bo soon amidst the naked rocks. * 

Wc went into the Ilospioc, a large building, with many 
comfortable and well-furnished sleeping apartments, and 
with a handsome chapel attached to it. 

This and the several houses of refuge we passed, which 
arc all numbered refuge No. 1, 2, &c., and placed at 
certain intervals from the summit, afford asylums for 
the travellers caught in snow-storms; so that few lives 
arc over lost, but occasionally passing travellers are 
brought in, in the last stage of exhaustion. 

The highest point of the road seems to be a few yards 
. beyond the Ilospicc, and is marked by a cross. 

We were particularly fortunate in the weather both 
yesterday and to-day; for even in midsummer, snow, 
hail, thick fogs, and high winds, are frequently encoun¬ 
tered, and delay travellers on their journey. 

The Swiss side of the gimplon is not so striking as 
that of Piedmont; the galleries are fine, but the moun¬ 
tain pass is not so contraetedj^and the rush of water in 
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all directions is far less; yet there is much grandeur, 
and the high summits, covered with etenial snow, 
are very imposing, and particularly the view of the 
glacier of the Simplon, which is best seen on ap- 
pi'oaching Briguc. And now having crossed this magnifi¬ 
cent pass, “ whose gentle ascents up the face of a 
mighty Alp scarcely tire either horse or man—whose 
windings along the brinks of yawning precipices alarm 
not the eye, whose descents into the most IHghtful 
chasms and profound abysses, scarcely require a drag on 
the carriage wheels”—lutineask, with Dr. James Johnson, 
whose tour tn pursuit of health I have already noticed, 
“ Can Tfre fail to extend our admiration of the route to 
the great man whoso comprehensive mind designed and 
executed a gigantic task, 

“Beyond all Greek, beyond all Boman fiune 

BEIGUE. 

From this little town there is another glacier, seen to 
greater advantage than on the descent of the Simplon— 
the glacier Alctsch. At Brigue wo remained a couple 
of hoirns to rest the horses, not having been able to got 
nost-boraes at the Simplon to carry us to the summit. 

For want of something better to do, we visited the 
College of Jesuits, in which there is nothing to interest 
one that I could discover; but a good view is obtained 
from their garden of the tf/ro glaciers to which I have 
alluded. 

On passing through thp'town, we went into a church 
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adjoining a lioiisc which had fallen in on Christmas-day 
last; it was \ised as anhospitalj in which some poorpeople 
had been cmahed under the ruins. From the way they 
are rebuilding it, I should think a similar catastrophe 
not unlikely to happen. The road now follows the 
valley of the Ehonc, and runs nearly level the whole 
way. 

Shortly after leaving Brigue a splendid mountain is 
soon on the left, with its summit covered with snow, up¬ 
on which the sun was glistening, showing it off to great 
advantage against a bright azure sky. This I imagined 
to bo Monte llosa. On the right of the v^ltey an occa¬ 
sional glimpse was caught of the snowy summit of the 
Bemose Alps. Tho mountains on this side of the val¬ 
ley are of much grandeur, and particularly at a spot 
looking up a fine gorge which leads to tho baths of 
Luisk. At Tourtmain, which we passed on our left, is a 
cascade. We did not stop to look at it: I had scon it, 
however, on a former occjision; but, proceeding on to 
Sierre, arrived there about five o’clock, and obtained 
rooms at tho JJotil du SoUih 

SIEREE: SION. 

WedMsday, Ang. 25.—^Wo started at seven a.m. from 
Sierre, and proceeded to Martigny, where we arrived in 
about fbur hours, continuing our road through the valley 
of the Rhone: many glimpses are caught of snowy peaks 
towering over tho mountSins which* enclose the valley. 
On approaching Martigny there axe some fine sharp 
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peaks, and serrated ridges, covered with eternal snow, 
which are seen to great advantage on the left of the val¬ 
ley. There is also a remarkably fine peak 0 / rock, rising 
far above the test, on the left, and reminding me from 
some points of view, of the drawings of the Devirs 
Thumb in Baffin s Bay. On the right of the valley, 
also, the rocks rise precipitously, and with much gran¬ 
deur, their outline being very sharp, and tipped wdth 
snow. This against a bright blue sky looked beautiful. 
The valley of the Rhoiie has no other interest than the 
mountain scenery. It is frequently under water, and wo 
found a grejaiTpart to be so now. Wc passed through 
Sion, a small town, where one or two castles stand on 
the pinnacles of some rocks wffiich rise abruptly from 
the valley. 


MAKTIGNY. 

Martigny is a small place of no attraction in itself. 
I was here with my brother, when we crossed the 
Col de Balm, from Chamounix. At Martigny the val¬ 
ley of the Blionc strikes off to the right. The river 
shortly finds its way through a fissure in the rocks, and 
is here crossed by the road. The jjretty cascade of Sal- 
lenohe is now seen, and the road passes close to it. I 
have little doubt it varies much; hut as wo saw it there 
was a considerable body of water, and it was a fine flilfi 
Looking back upon Martigny;^ a splendid mountain is 
seen in the distanCe, buried in snow, which was, no 
doubt, the Great St. Bernard. 
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LAKE OF GENEVA : VILLENEUYE. , 

A four hours’ drive brought us to Yilleneuve, at the 
head of the lake of Geneva, passing on our way through 
St. Maurice and Bex. At St, Maurice the river winds 
prettily, and is again crossed by a bridge of a single arch 
span. The lower part of the valley greatly improves, 
and is in parts well cultivated. The mountain ranges 
which enclose it arc remarkably fine, especially on the 
left of the valley. Those which finish the range of the 
valley, arc the same as arc seen to such great advan¬ 
tage from Lausanne, and other parts of tlic lake, giving 
a fine bold character to the head of the lal^e. The 
Dent du Midi, with its snow-covered peaks, is a grand 
object in the panoramic view of the latter part of the 
drive through the valley. 

We procured rooms at a little hotel, the Hotel du Por% 
close upon the head of the lake of Geneva^ where the 
Khono enters the lake. This hotel is one of humble 
pretension; but we found it well conducted, and were 
content to remain the night there instead of proceeding 
to the Hotel Byro% which stands at a short distance 
from the lake—a stately mansion recently erected, where 
families may pass the summer months. • 

Yillcneuve is a small place, charmingly situated, 
and tlic front windows of the Hotel du Port look directly 
upon this noble sheet of water, with the castle of Chil- 
lon jutting out into the l^ke close at hand. We arrived 
just in time to sec a beautiful sunself on the hills imme¬ 
diately opposite. The skjj^was of a splendid red and 
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orange tint, which was strongly reflected on the water. 
Two or three large boats, with lateen sails, came to 
anchor close up to the shoi'e of the lake. ThCy ap¬ 
peared to be laden with wood, limestone, slates^ flour, 
&c. The steamer also anchored wdthin a stone’s throw 
of the shore. 


CASTLE OF CITILLOK 

Thursdayy Aug, 26.—Started at seven a,m., and visited 
the Castle of Chillon. The dungeons of the castle arc 

_ m f' ^ m 

the most mtcrestmg part, 

“ There are seven pillars of Gothic mould 
In Chillon’s dungeon deep and old ” 


There are 


-seven columns massy and grey, 

Dim with a dull imprison’d ray, 

* * * * 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon’a walls 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow,” 

Some years have elapsed since I visited Cliillon, yet all 
was fresh in my recollection. We proceeded on to 

YEVAY, 

fy 

Which stands pfettily on the lake, and is a favourite 
iresort. Here, too, is a ^and hotel. These noble 
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buildings, almost palaces, have all sprung up of late 
years. 

From the terraces of the church, above the tow, is 
an excellent view of the lake, I think the best to be 
got without ascending the heights. Part of Mont St. 
Bernard and the Dent du Midi are best seen from this 
spot, and arc grand objects in the scenery. We em¬ 
barked in the steamer at two p.iii. for Geneva, and arrived 
there at six. I met a friend on board very unexpectedly; 
he had come from Malta for a change of air, his health 
having suffered from cholera. Such meetings are 
always very agreeable, and this was *pi?rticularly so, 
being with one to whom I had always felt attached. 

Geneva was full of people, and wc had great diffi- 
cidty in obtaining rooms. Wc tried in vain at the 
hotel where wc wore lodged last year, VEcn^ but were 
more successful at the TToid JBergnes on the opposite 
side, across the bridge, where every thing was excellent 
but the attendance, and that was bad. However, we 
wore Jit the top of the house, which may account 
for the bad attendance, and were thanldul to get there 
under all circumstances. It is a fine establishment. 
On the arrivid of the boat at Geneva, numerous por¬ 
ters came on board to carry off the luggage, and many 
disputes arose in consequence. Two fellows seized 
each other by the throat, and were fixed in deadly 
grasp; one turned black in the face, and in another 
moment would have lost his -life; ■when one of the police 
rushed up and separated them, jlist as I had myself 
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sprung forward to use my best endeavours to do so, or 
perish in tlio attempt/’ as the saying is. The English 
mode of settling disputes with the fists is certainly 
better than this; and the noble art of seU-defence” 
after all has its advantages. So long as that is in 
practice, we need have no fear of fellows tearing earsh 
other by the hair, kicking, strangling, or stabbing with 
knives. There were numei'ous bulky porters standing 
by, quietly looking at these men amiably strangling 
each other. All the passengers had quitted the vessel 
but ourselves. ^ , 

o ^ 

THE JURA. 

Friday^ August 21 .—At nine a.m. started en route for 
Dijon, travelUng post. The ascent of the Jura begins 
shortly after leaving Nyon on the side of the lake, and 
the view from the highest part of the road is splendid. 
We missed it last year on account of the rain, l)ut were 
more fortunate this time. The whole extent of the 
lake is seen, and the rich plain at the foot of the Jura. 

At Lcs Eousses, near the summit, the baggage is ex¬ 
amined as wo enter Franco. They wore very civil 
xhout it, hut it occasions a tiresome delay. Wc went 
on to St. Laurent, where we slept last year at the same 
comfortable post-house, the UFcu, where every thing is 
good, and the people most attentive, and desirous to 
please. There is a pleasant littj^e garden at the back of 
- the house. Before vfc arrived, some dark clouds, wluoh 
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had been gatherings poured down their contents upon 
us most umnercifully in our open carriage, and we 
were not sorry to get shelter. 

ST. LAUKENT. 

Saturday^ August 28.— k. heavy storm passed over 
the little village of St. Laurent last night, with much 
thunder and lightning. There was one loud burst 
of thunder which (luite shook the house, and the flashes 
of lightning wore unusually vivid. To one unused to 
it, there was something awful in sucl5 % storm; but 
I was surprised to Icam in the morning* that it is 
so common in this mountain abode as to be scarcely 
noticed by the inmates, who slept through it with 
quiet consciences, whilst mine was all on the stretch. 
I enjoyed a morning stroll in the garden, and saw a 
rich coloirrcd rainbow, which is at all times a beautiful 
and impressive sight. As Wordsworth says— 

"My heart leaps tip when I behold 
A rainbow in the aky; 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it itow I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old.” 

DIJON. 

We started at seven a.m. for Dijon, which we reached 
at seven p.m., travelling post, and very rapidly, -with¬ 
out any stoppages, and through a country of little 
interest. Some of the poBtUions in the early part 
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“ Gallop’d apace tlioir fiery-footed stoods.” 

Much of the scenery of the Jura, about the summit; 
forcibly reminded me of some parts of the Ildllcnthal in 
the Black Forest, which it much resembles, lacing 
thickly planted witli firs on broken ground, with 
pasturage between, which is remarkably fine; and quan¬ 
tities of cattle arc seen grazing upon it. The doscjont 
of the Jura to Poligny; which lies at the foot, is a 
constant succession of pleasing scenery, and many pretty 
waterfixlls are passed; they \Ycro seen to great advan¬ 
tage after tlfe Tfieavy rains, which wo heard had fallen 
for the last six weeks, and had swelled the mountain 
torrent. Wo certainly have been most fortunate in 
our weather; having had almost continued sunshine 
during the whole of our journey, although at many of 
the places we have latterly passed through; w^'o arc told 
they have had nothing hut wet all the summer tlu’ongh 
until now; so that wc have just come into their fine 
weather. Wlienever we have had rain I have men¬ 
tioned it; and that has boon seldom. 

On descending to Poligny, an extensive view opens 
out over a fine tract of country. Poligny stands prettily 
Jit the entrance of the mountain gap, through which tho 
road across the Jura is carried. 

Last year we took the road from St. Laurent to 
Chalons. Our present route was through Champagniol, 
Dole, Auxiens; a strongly fo^rtified town, to Dijon. 
These towJis arc mostly situate on tho banks of rivers. 
On ascending the hill abovp Dole, a vast extent of 
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country lies strotclicd out like a map^ with many towns 
and villages scattered over it. It is a long dull road to 
Dijon; and the harvest being all cut and carried, there 
was no one working in the fields. Wo met few persons 
or vehicles on the road, with the exception of a few 
carts laden with cotton or wool, and the diligence. Our 
arrival at Dijon, however, was enlivened by a charming 
sunset. We were just in time to see the glorious orb of 
day dip behind the hills which lie btiyond Dijon. 

There is a feeling of satisfaction in reaching the end 
of a journey just at sunset, after having started a little 
before sunrise, in companionship with tl?e*Sun,‘^^who 
rejoicoth as a giant to run his course.’’ 

We got rooms at the Hotel de la Cloolie, a good and 
well-managed hotel. 

Dijon is a large town, with fiine well-paved streets, the 
residence, I believe, of many of the better class of society. 
It appears to me a good specimen of a French town. 

Sunday^ August 29.—We went to tho large church, a 
fine building, and heard high mass. They have a good 
organ. There is also a Protestant church; hut the 
minister, who is a Swiss, was ill. He is a man greatly 
respected* 

In tho afternoon we went to the cathedral, the ex-^ 
terior of which is of groat interest, and of ancient date. 
The facade possesses much beauty and elegance of archi¬ 
tecture. The interior is not remarkable. 

The Hotel do Ville is an extensive building, with 
several quadrangles, in one of which is a museum of 
painting and sculpture. D was open for a few hours; 
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but we went in too late to see much^ and were speedily 
turned out with the rest of the visiters. 

The tomb of one of the Dukes of Burgundy is a fine 
monument. 

We walked to the Jardin des PlanteSj just outside the 
town. It is a pleasant garden, and among the trees is a 
magnificent old Italian poplar. The stem is about 25 
feet in circumference. In the garden there is a very 
creditable museum of natural history, cleverly managed^ 
and containing much to interest. 

Near the Jjrdin des Plantes, and just facing the ai'ch 
entering thj town, is a neat little fountain, and a small 
planted plot of ground for a promenade; also, a hand¬ 
some stone reservoir, from which the water is supplied 
to the town. , I believe it is brought a distance of 
fifteen miles from its X"Ocky bed, and by this means the 
town is furnished with most excellent water. 

I observed nothing else worthy of notice at Dijon. 
A few soldiers were quartered here, who enlivened the 
place, and some, as they marched under our windowvS, 
were amusing themselves by singing in chorus. They 
reminded mo of my poor friend, Henry Davis, of tlie 
52nd, to whose memory I have dedicated these pages* 
frHe took great pains to teach several of his men to sing, 
and had as many as sixty who could sing well togctlicr 
on the march. He was one of the best specimens of an 
qfiScer of the British army that ever I met with; veiy 
talented, and without any self-conceit; always studying 
to promote the happiness of every one around him. With 
truth it might he said of hii^ that he possessed 
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“ The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword,” 

No officer overbad moro of tbc esprit de corps about him. 
The 52nd was all in all to him. He entered it as an 
ensign, and rose to the command of the regiment. 
Sickness seized him, and in less than a year after obtain¬ 
ing the command, working on a constitution already 
injured by service in the West Indies, where the regi¬ 
ment suffered greatly, he passed away from this life, 
about a twelvemonth since, beloved and regretted by 
all who had the happiness of his acquaintance. 

We dined at the Table dTIote, and I amused myself, 
as I have often done, by observing the ilifijiite variety 
of the cut of beard—the cut Henri Quatre, Hhe thick 
mustache blending into the short cut beard, with the 
rest of the face carefully shaved, and the hair of the 
head cut close. Then there is the mustache with 
whiskers and heard of a goodly length; the mustache 
and pointed beard, generally know as the Charlie, 
being identical with that worn by Charles the First; 
and, occasionally, alone in its glory—if it be a remark¬ 
ably fine cut—such as that worn by the individual on 
, board the steamer on the Danube, whose mustache 
I have already recorded, as being not less than six 
inches long from the comer of the. mouth, on either 
side, and red into the bargain! For my own part, 
I rather like this liberty of the shaving hmsh, which 
allows many Englishmen of amiable countenance to 
wear a fierce mustache on the Continent, and beard 
of the severest cut. Tlforo is a pleasure, perhaps, in 
doinsr as one pleases, and in an. escape from the thraldom 

H 
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of fashion, who, after all, is but a ficlde jade. Who 
would have believed, fifty years ago, that pigtails would 
vanish from the face of the earth, and men cease to 
powder their hair ?—that all bishops, and many judges, 
would lay aside their ^vigs, and that only a few coachmen 
of the nobility should now be seen in them. The judges 
had some reason for leaving off theirs, as a man in court 
once told a judge, not very respectfully, that he was 
not to be scared by an owl in a bush.” Wo may yet 
live to see every one wearing the mustache in England 
as they do abroad. 


PAEIS. 

Monday^ Augmt 30.—Left Dijon by the express, at 
eight a.m., and arrived at Paris at four p.m. We passed 
through a great extent of country, covered with vines, 
which were beautifully cultivated on the slopes of tlic 
hills and in the valleys. Dijon -was visited with a very 
heavy storm a night or two ago, and the vines in the 
neighbourhood are said to have suffered greatly. 

On arriving at Parjs, we found rooms at the Hotel 
Chatham^ in the Kue Ncuve St. Augustine, running out 
^ of the Eue de la Paix. 

Tuesday^ August 31.—passed the morning at the 
Louvre, and amongst many other paintings feasted on 
Canalcttfs Views of Venice. They might have been 
painted yesterday, as I'Cgardg^ the buildings, gondolas, 
4S;c.; the only difference being in the dress of the 
people. 
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In the afternoon we strolled about the Champs 
Elysees and along the q[uays, and went on board the 
School Frigate, lately moored off one of the bridges, in 
which young gentlemen are to be taught preparatory 
to their entering the navy, A monstrous eagle, well 
carved, was displayed as the figure-head. 

W&dm^day^ September 1 ,—Took an early walk before 
breakfast, and a last look at the Tuilcries, and at the 
wonderful improvements in progress in the Rue Rivoli, 
and (juadranglcs of the Louvre. 

AMIENS. 

By train to Amiens. We started at 11 a.m., and 
did not reach Amiens till near four p.m.—the train being 
an hour late, Obtainpd rooms at the Hotel de Frame 
et d^Anglcterrei clean and well conducted. Dined 
at the Table dTTute at five, afterwards walked about the 
town, which is not very clean, or agreeable to the olfac¬ 
tory nerves, and visited the Cathedral—a splendid 
building, of exq[uisitely beautiful architecture, both in 
the exterior and interior designs A visit to it would 
well repay any one who may stop at Amiens 5 and 
yet how many thousands (masters of their own time) • 
rush on to Paris without seeing it 1 Its proportions are 
so beautiful, and the building so elegant, that at a short 
distance no one would imagine it to he so large. 
The interior is seen to greatest advantage by standing 
with the back against the centre division of the door¬ 
way, and looking directly uj^tho centre of the cathedral. 
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Viewed from this point it is as fine an interior as any I 
know. 


CALAIS. 

Thursday^ September 2.—We left Amiens by the 
10 o’clock train, and reached Calais about 3-^—an 
hour beyond the time. We found the Princess 
Maude” (a very fine sea-boat, built by Ditchburn & po.) 
belonging to the Soutih Eastern liailway Company, 
waiting withjher steam up, and, soon after four clock, 
steamed i)ut of the harbour, and landed at Dover in less 
than two hours; just in time to save the tide. We had 
a calm passage. The average service speed of this fine 
vessel is thirteen statute miles an hour, and her greatest 
speed fifteen miles. 

The Princess Maude” is not so long as the ^Wivid” 
by nine or ten feet, and two or three feet less in breadth. 
She is built of iron, with paddle-wheels, and engines of 
120 horse power (the Vivid 160.) 

I have before crossed in the boats belonging to this 
company, and can spcAk in the highest terms of them; 
they are as fine boats as can put to sea, and arc admi¬ 
rably managed. We had seventy passengers on board; 
but the vessel is so roomy that I could not have sup¬ 
posed there were half the number, had I not ascertained 
the fact. By the company’s tidal steamers to Boidognc 
passengers walk on board anfi on shore, and small boats 
are never used. 
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On landing, we were met by a friend^ who announced 
to us that Mr. and Mrs. Croker were at the hotel, Mr. 
Croker having come over from Eolkestone to see the 
Duke of Wellington. We had an agreeable meeting on 
landing, and a pleasant welcome to the shores of Old 
England. Obtained apartments at the Ship Hotel. 

Friday^ Septmher 3.—Went up to the Castle this 
morning, not forgetting the ^^poor debtors’box” (as I 
hope no one will,) and afterwards left by train to 
Folkestone, to sec my brother and his8 §imily, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Croker; Captain George Hathorn, Royal 
Navy (the harbour-master and superintendent of the 
South Eastern Railway,) accompanied us, aiul saw 
us off per train, at two o’clock. From him I learnt 
that the previous day the groat and immortal Duke 
had been over at Folkestone to see Mr. Croker. Even 
this visit was not a little characteristic of the duke, 
from the details he gave me. I little thought, when 
Captain Hathorn was narrating to me the event, that in 
a fortnight’s time one who had filled so vast a space in 
this little world of ours, would have passed for ever 
away from us. 

We reached London at six, and were home to dinner, 
all safe and well, after an agreeable run upon the 
Continent, and having, in the short space of two 
months, gone over a largo extent of ground, through 
several countries, and crifoyed a constant and varied 
change of scene and circumstances, sometimes in the 

s 
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midst of kr^e and populous cities, in the centre of 
the arts and sciences, and not unfrequcntly fir away 
from the haunts and habitations of man, and in the 
midst of the mighty works of the Creator of the uni¬ 
verse—the Lord of all things—who has so done His 
marvellous works that they ought to be had in remem¬ 
brance.’’ 
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MEMOIR OR THE SERVICES OE SIR JOHN HAMILTON. 


Sm John TTamilton joined Admiral Maebride, in command of 
tho CharhtU^'' armed cutter, in the Downs, iijl792, and'served 
on the expedition with tho Duke of York at the siege of Dun¬ 
kirk. Tn 17!)4, ho was appointed to command the Active^^ 
armed cutter, and was ordered to attend King George the Third 
at Weymouth. Thonco to joiii the grand expedition from Cowes, 
under Lord Moira, to Cancalle Day, with the emigrant army; 
and was put under the (mtoi*s of Sir John Warren and Sir Ed¬ 
ward Dellew, with a squadron of frigates, to cruise off the Channel 
Islands. He was then ordered to join Commodore Payne, jxnd 
in tho spring of 171>5 went to tho river Elbe, np to Stadt, in 
Hanover, and oinharketl the Princess Caroline ; put her onboard 
tho ‘STupiter,” lying oil' Ouxhaven, and sailed for the Thames. 
Her Iloyal Highness was then put on board his Majesty’s yacht, 
whi(di Captain Hamilton escorted to Greenwich. Whilst serving 
in the cutter, under tho orders of Lord Duncan in the 

Yeiiorablo,’’ with the North Sea fleet, blockading the coast ^f 
Holland in tho year X797, Captain Hamilton in the ‘^Active,” 
and the Speculator’* (under tho orders of Captain 

Halkett, of tho “ Circe*’ frigate), were left to watch the move¬ 
ments of tho Dutch fleet in the Texel, his lordship having sailed 
OH the 1st of October, wi^il the fleet, for Yarmouth Beads, to 
reflt, ^ 
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During a cruise iiisliore, on the Cth of OctoLoi’, Captain 
Hamilton received information from the master of a galliot he 
had boarded, that the Dutch heet were to sail the next morning. 
He immediately communicated this intelligence tu Captain Hal- 
kett, who desired him to watch inshore. Captain Ilainilton 
went in, and succeeded in sinking the red buoy at the mouth of 
the Toxcl, in order to annoy the onoiny coming out. 

The Dutch fleet did put to sea on the morning of the 7th, as 
ivas exiieciod, when Captain Hamilton sailed alojig their lino to 
ascertain the force of each ship, which ho tlien communicatctl to 
Captain Jtlalkutt. The Dutch chased liim about thirteen leagues 
from the Toxel, when he fell in with the “ Itussell ” Captain Trol¬ 
lope, and two frigates. A,t muluight ho went on board tho 
‘'Eusscll,” and^rAated to Captain Trollope, at lus bedside, tho 
intelligence the Dutch fleet being at sea. 

On the morning of the Btli, ai soon ns Oaptuiu Trollope had 
made out the force of the enemy, he seub tho “ YestaV* frigate to 
Yarmouth Sands, to call out Ijord Duncan’s fleet, and tho ** Ac¬ 
tive” cutter was ordered with despatches tu tho Admiralty 
- (Lord Spencer being the Lord); but Captain Hamilton 
iiudlng, on arriving near the English coast, that tho Active” 
had beaten the frigate out of sight, and being doubtful if she 
could possibly get up in time to call the English fleet out, decided 
oa dmbej/int/ lus onlurs, and worked the Aciive’Uip at tho back 
of Yarmouth Hands, making signals «to tiaU out t/m Jhrfy On 
going on board tho Yenorable,” Jamd Duncan’s ship,'and giving 
his lorilship this iutelligi^nce, Captain Jlamilton wjis <trdered to 
lead the fleet; and when olf Iho Texol, on tlui moi^ning of the 
ofor-memorable lUh of October, tlicy saw the enemy’s fleet 
tit leeward,—which oudediu the glorious victory ollM hiii[KU-dowiu 
When we liivst saw the (uiom/s fleet, the Dutch admiral, Do 
Winter, having carried away his main topsaibyard, formed his 
fleet in close lino. Ailiuiral Duncan, in tho Venerable,” then 
led the, van, and in runjiijig dmvn Jlccivod a Irememloim firo 
Jfrum Un* centre of the enemy's ships; bat passetl through their 
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line in a most gallant style, setting a noble example, if lie bad 
been well supported. Captain Hamilton was on tbe q[uarterdecb‘ 
of tbe “ Vcnerable,” when the Dutch admiral, De Winter, resigned 
his sword, and accompanied Lord Duncan to Walmer Castle, 
where his lordship made known Ms important services to Mr. 
Pitt. He continued to serve under Lord Duncan, until his lord- 
ship resigned the command of the ISTorth Sea fleet in 1800. 

Lord Duncan then obtained for him the command of one of, 
the government packets, for which he had been noted by Lord" 
Auckland, then postmaster-general, whose desire was to shew 
** every attention in his power to the glorious and important ser¬ 
vices to uhich Qaptain Hamilton had conirihuUd.^'* 

Sir John Ilaiuilton continued to serve in the command of one 
of IT, hT. packets on the Harwich station, and at the termination 
of the war was ordered to the Dover station, wheri, from time 
to timi\ he luiil the honour of conveying many high and distin- 
guivshed personages across the Channel,—amongst them King 
Leopold, on the occasion of his marriage to the late Princess 
Charlotte, lie also accompanied his Boyal Highness Prince 
Albert across the Chanue], outlie occasion of his marriage to our 
beloved queen, and was eonstimily selected for various important 
services. 

After^r/Vj/ years of public service, Sir John Hamilton retired 
honourably into private life ; received the highly merited order 
of knighthood in 1845; and is a chevalier of the order of Leopold. 

Such is a brief history, extending over half a century, of the 
remarkable career of no ordinary man, and, 1 am sure, I need 
make no apology for having inserted it; still less for the follow¬ 
ing deeply interesting anecdotes, relating to the action off Cam- 
pertlown, which 1 give in the very words in which I received 
thorn from Sir Johu Hamilton 

As soon as the action was over in the rear, I went on hoard 
the ^Monarch,’ and was received by Admiral Onslow, who said 
he was very happy to see mf, and if I w^|it with dispatches, and 
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landctl at Yarmouth, would I call on Mra. Onslow, and say that 
he was quite well, but that he had I-IS mon killed and wounded, 
and that all his host forecastle men wore gone. I found him so 
much affected ho could not speak another word; and when I 
said, ‘ Admiral, this is a great proof of the discipline of your ship; 
after losing so many brave follows, the last broatlside you firetl 
was equal to any you had fired in the whole of the action, for it 
went off like a flash of lightning, and brought down the Dutch 
.'i.dmiral’s mainmast in three pieces.’ TXc did not speak another 
word ; but I saw the tears run down his cheeks. I wont into the 
eabin, when he asked me what was sucli a ship about ? ‘ Hove 
to, to reef topsails,’ I said. Ho repeated the qiiostion with regard 
to another ship, I replied, * She was doing the same,* I found he 
was much dispici^ed with the conduct of those ships, wlien 1 said, 
^ Now, admiral, allow me to go on board the Dutch slu]), as the 
admii'al has struck his colours.’ ITo said, 'Do so, and return and re¬ 
port to me,’ I said, I could not do that, for as soon as the action was 
over in the van, I must go on board the commandor-in-chiof; and 
I made my bow and went to the quarterdeck, where I mot Cap¬ 
tain Edward O’Brien, I observed to him the bea\xtiful style the 
* Monarch’ went into action,—pas8i:n.g through the enemy’s line, 
she gave a broadside into the Dutch" admiral’s stem, and another 
into the next ship’s bow,—brought to close under the admii'al’s 
lee, and opened the moat tremendous flro I over saw. Captain 
O’Brien said,' They will give me the credit of that, for you know 
'^Dickey has not got a good name (meaning the admiral ); but I can 
assure you he went to the quarter-master at the wheel, and said, 
you will pass through the enemy’s line, close under the Dutch 
admiral’s stem, and bring the ship to as near \inder his lee as 
possible. He took command of the ship himself, and fought her 
through the whole of the action ; and a more bravo or gallant 
man never stopt than Admiral Onslow. There is not the smallest 
credit due to me; and now, sir, jl^beg you will mention tliis 
wherever you have an #i)portunity,’ 
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*' I waa on tlie quarterdecjs: of the ^Venerable/ when the Dutch 
admiral (commancler-'in-chief) was brought on board by Lieute¬ 
nant Hichardaon (the late Eear-Admiral Richardson). 

“ I went to Ormes’s, in Bond Street^ to sit for my likeness, where 
I met Lord Nelson, who said, 'Why, Hamilton, the admiral took 
you down to Walmer Castle with him—^what did Mr. Pitt do for 
you?’ I replied, 'That as the admiral wished me to stop with 
him whilst his flag was flying, he promised to do something for 
me afterwards.’ Lord Nelson said, 'Pitt ought to have done 
something better for you than a promise; but don’t mind, it will 
always be of service to your family hereafter : don’t depend upon 
that, however, as John Bull is ungi’ateful, and your services may 
soon be forgotten.’ I served under the admiral till he stx'uck his 
flag, and lived with his family at Yarmouth, by fha whole of whom 
I have always been treated with the greatest kindness. I last 
served under Admiral Tliornborough, of the 'Leda’ frigate, 
Captain Honeyman. The Honourable George Cadogan, the 
present earl, was then lieutenant of that ship ; and I was after- 
. wards appointed Captain in H. M. Packet Service.” 

The following is a copy of the letter received by Lord Duncan 
from Lord Auckland, wiiQi^was at the time Postmaster-General, 
intimating that he’hi^nfofcd Sir John Hamilton for the com¬ 
mand of one of the Dover Packets. 

Sir John received the modal and clasp for the battle of Cam- 
perdown, ^ 


" General Post-Office, 
Pebruary 11, 1800. 

My Dear Lord, 

“ Lord Gower has concurred with mo to-day, in ordoi'ing 
a minute to be made on the Office books, of your lordship’s 
recommendation of Mr. John Hamilton for a Dover Packet; 
and our personal respect for your lordship, as well as our desire 
to show every attention in our power -fo the glorious and import 
tarU services to vihich Mr, Tlamilion contributed^ will make it a real^ 
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gratification to us, if, on an eventual vacancy upon the station in 
question, we should he able to comply with your wishes. I 
have, &c. 

(Signed) ‘'Auckland,” 

"Lord Viscount Duncan.” 
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